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WILLIAM  in.  continued. 

QufiEN  Mary*s  death  did  not  interrupt  the  course 
of  parliamentary  business.  The  Lancashire  plot^ 
which  in  the  preceding  summer  had  been  laid  before 
the  commons,  was  revived  early  in  the  present 
session.  One  Lunt>  a  man  of  a  suspicious  character^ 
who  had  once  been  a  day-labourer  at  Highgate^  had 
given  information,  June  15th,  that  he  had  delivered 
commissions  from  king  James  to  several  gentlemen 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire ;  that  at  their  expense 
he  had  bought  arms,  enlisted  Inen,  and  gone 
twice  over  to  France  to  receive  the  late  king's 
commands  concerning  the  intended  insurrection; 
and  that  one  Wilson,  who  had  assisted  him  in  de* 
livering  the  comnaissions,  was  privy  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  plot.  The  supposed  conspirators  were 
seized  and  sent  to  Manchester  to  take  their  trials  on 
the  evidence  of  Lunt  and  Wilson.  Luntbeing  ordered 
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in  court  to  point  at  the  several  prisoners,  made  some 
mistake,  which  created  a  violent  suspicion  of  per- 
jury ;  and  at  the  instant  one  Taffe  declared  publicly 
that  tile  whole  wa^  nothing  but  a  vtllanous  contri- 
vance fabricated  between  himself  and  Lunt,  The 
king's  council  stopped  all,  the  prisoners  were  acquit- 
ted, and  the  popular  clamour  became  so  loud  in  their 
favour,  that  the  ministers  found  it  necessary  to 
commit  the  witnesses  to  prison,  and  order  them  to 
be  prosecuted. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  Lancashire 
gentlemen  were  induced  to  lay  before  the  parliament 
their  ^rievantes'  respecting  this  affair ;  but  thfe  issue 
of  their  complaint  did  not  answer  their  expectations. 
The  commons  voted  that  there  had  been  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  prosecution  and  trial  of  the  con- 
spirators at  Manchester,  and  that  a  dangerous  plot 
had  been  carried  on  against  the  king  and  govern- 
ment. The  witnesses  were,  however,  tried  and! 
found  guilty  of  perjury  at  the  Lancaster  assizes- 
They  were  afterwards  indicted  for  a  conspiracy 
against  the  lives  and  estates  of  the  accused  gentle- 
men, but  the  prosecution  was  dropped^  and  Lunt 
and  Wibon  were  discharged. 

The  most  remarkable  business  in  this  session  was 
the  discovery  of  flagrant  abuses,  acts  of  corruption, 
bribery,  and  venahty  which  had  crept  into  the 
army,  the  city,  the  East-India  company,  and  even 
into  the  court  and  the  parliament ;  agents  of  regi- 
ments neglecting  to  pay  the  subsistence  money  they 
had  received  from  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  ex- 
acting it  in  their  quarters  from  the  inhabitants  on. 
pain  of  military  execution  ;  a  member  of  the  house, 
secretaiy  to  the  treasury,  receiving  a  bribe  to  ob- 
tain the  king's  bounty,  and  employed,  together 
^th  the  speaker  Trevor,  as  the  court  agent  for 
securing  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  were 
the  first  offences  discovered  by  the  enquiiy  which 
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look  pkce  oil  this  occasion.  The  attempts,  at  fir^t 
unsuccessful,  df  the  city  of  London  to  carry  the 
orphans'  bill  into  a  la\^,  and  the  fadlity  with  wluch 
it  had  b^n  lately  passed^  created  suidpiciotas  of  cor** 
nipt  practices  respecting  it.  A  committed  was  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  chamberlain's  *  books,  and 
several  sums  of  money  appeared  to  have  been  ex* 
pended  in  gaining  votes  in  parliament*  The  cor- 
ruption was  traced  to  the  speaker,  who  had  received 
1000  guineas,  and  to  Mr,  Hungerfotd,  chairman 
of  the  grand  committee ;  both  were  expelled  from 
the  houses 

One  discovery  paving  the  way  for  another,  the 
committee  for  inspecting  the  East-India  company's* 
books,  found  that  in  the  y^ar  1693,  when  the  char- 
ter was  obtained,  the  sums  granted  for  secret  ser* 
vices  amounted  to  nOfiOOL  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  a  great  part  of  it  had  been  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  house  of  commonSi  Sir 
Thomas  Cooke j  the  governor  of  the .  company^ 
being  examined  respecting  the  distribution  of  that 
sum,  refused  in  the  house  of  commons  to  give  any 
account  of  it ;  but  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  the. 
Upper  house  according  to  his  petition,  he  declared 
that  he  was  ready  to  make  a  full  discovery,  in  case 
he  might  be  favoured  with  an  indemnifying  vote  to 
secure  him  against  all  prosecutions,  which  being 
granted,  he  declared,  that  whereas  both  king 
Charles  and  king  James  had  obliged  the  company 
to  m^ike  them  a  yearly  present  of  1 0,000/, ;  the 
present  king  had  received  it  but  once,  and  had  re- 
fused a  present  of  50*000/.  offered  to  him  by  the 
company  if  he  would  grant  them  a  new  charter ; 
but  strong  presumptions  might  be  deduced  from  his 
account,  that  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,^  now 
duke  of  Leeds,  had  received  on  this  occasion  a 
present  of  5000  guineas,  and  sent  them  back  to  sir 
Thomas  Cooke  the  morping.  before  he  was  t(^  make 

>2 
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Bis  cofifession^  and*  the  fact  appeared  sufficient^ 
proved  to  induce  the  commons  to  vote  ah  impeach- 
ment against  him.  Though  in  his  answer  to  the 
snides  rf  it  he  denied  his  having  received  the 
xnoney^  the  sudden  disappearing  of  liis  servant, 
whose  testimony  only  could  have  cleared  the  point, 
confirmed  the  suspicions  against  the  duke,  and  the 
prosecution  was  postponed  to  the  next  session  ;  but 
an  act  of  grace  came  in  at  the  end  of  this,  with  an- 
exception  indeed  as  to  corruption  ;  yet  this  \^hole 
discovery  was  let  fell,  on  stccount  it  was  believed  of 
the  great  number  of  offenders  of  all  sides  concerned 
in  it ;  for,  by  a  common  consent  it  was  never  re- 
vived. 

bi  the  midst  of  these  deliberations  the  king  came 
to  the  house.  May  1  Sth,  when  he  signified  his  in- 
tention of  going  abroad,  and  entrustin^g  with  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  his  absence,  persons  of 
known  care  and  fidelity*  He  then  prorogued  the 
^parliament.  •  The  regency  was  composed  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Somers,  lord  keeper  of 
the  great  sdal ;  the  earl  of  Pembrokej  lord  jMrivy 
seal ;  the  duke  of  Devon^re,  lord  steward  of  the 
household ;  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  secretary  of 
statd ;  the  earl  of  Dorset,  lord  chamberlain ;  and 
lord  Oodolphin,  first  commissioner  of  the  trea^ 
sury. 

The  colli  of  the  kingdom  being  gteatly  diminished 
and  adulterated,  an  act  was  passed  in  this  session 
Containing  severer  penalties  against  clippers;  but 
Ais  produced  no  good  effect,  the  value  of  money 
sunk  in  the  exchange  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  guinea 
llras  reckoned  adequate  to  thirty  shillings,  and  this^ 
public  disgrace  lowered  the  credit  of  the  funds  and . 
of  the  government.^  The  nation  was  alarmed  by 
the  circulation  of  fictitious  wealth  instead  of  gold 
and  silver,  such  as  bank-bills,  exchequer  talHes,  and 
jg^overnment  securities*    llie  oialoontents  took  this 
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opportunity  to  exdaim  against  the  bank^  and  even 
attempted  to  shake  the  credit  of  it  hi  parliament  j 
but  their  endeavours  proved  abortive,  the  moniecl 
interest  preponderated  in  both  houses. 

Willianfi  arrived  in  Holland  in  the  middle  of 
May,  and  took  the  field  on  the  6th  of  June,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
French,  who,  besides  their  inferiority  in  numbers, 
had  lost  the  best  of  their  generals  by  the  death  of 
the  mareschal  Luxembourg,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Villeroi  in  the  command  5f  the  army.  In  order  to 
conceal  his  real  plan  for  the  campaign,  William 
amused  the  enemy  by  several  feints  and  movements 
until  his  preparations  were  quite  completed.  When 
he  had  succeeded  in  rnaking  every  necessary  dispo- 
sition for  attacking  Namur,  for  covering  the  siege, 
and  forming  an  army  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  on  the  maritime  side  of  Flanders,  he  caused 
the  place  to  be  invested  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
with  this  own  troops,  the  forces  of  the  Qermarl 
princes,  and  a  body  of  cavalry  ;  while,  at  the  head  of 
the  main  army,  he  took  himself  a  strong  position 
behind  the  Mehaigne,  in  a  condition  to  pass  that 
river,  and,  if  necessary,  to  support  the  siege. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  having  thought  fit  to 
call  a  parliament  in  Scotland,  to  provide  new  sub- 
sidies for  the  war,  the  session  was  opened  by  the 
marquis  of  Tweedale,  his  majesty's  commissioner. 
To  soften  the  opposition  to  the  crown,  a  commis- 
sion was  issued  under  the  great  seal,  to  examine 
witnesses  upon  the  horrible  massacre  perpetrated  at 
Glenco  in  1692,  as  the  memory  of  it  still  inflamed 
the  passions  of  the  whole  nation.  The  principal  cir- 
cumstances of  that  act  of  barbarity  are  as  follows : 

The  king  had,  by  a  proclamation,  offered  an  in- 
demnity to  all  the  highlanders  who  had  been  in 
arms  against  him,  upon  their  coming  in  to  take  th# 
oaths,  with  a  positive  threatening  of  proceeding  to 
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inltitary  execution  against  such  as  should  not  sub^ 
niit  by  the  last  day  of  December.     On  that  day 
Macdonald  of  Glenco  went  to  colonel  Hill,  governor 
of  Fort  William,  at  Inverlochie,  and  offered  to  take^ 
the  oaths.     But  the  colonel,  beipg  only  a  military 
man,  could  not  or  would  not  tender  them,  and 
Macdonald  was  forced  to  seek  for  some  of  the  legal 
magistrates ;  but  the  snow  was  then  fallen  so  high, 
that  five  or  six  days  elapsed  before  he  could  come  to 
a  magistrate,  and  on  the  6th  of  January,  1692,  he 
took  the  oaths  before  sir  Collin  Campbell,  sheriff 
deputy  of  Argyle,     Sir  John  Dalrymple,  afterwards 
earl  of  Stair,  who  attended  king  William  as  secre- 
tary of  state  for  Scotland,  took  advantage  of  Mac- 
donaid's  neglecting  to  take  the  oaths  within  the 
time  prescribed,  and  induced  the  king  to  sign  2k 
warrant  of  military  execution  against  him  and  hu^ 
whole  tribe.     Campbell,  a  captain  and  two  subal- 
terns, with   120  men,  were  ordered  to  repair  to 
Glenco,  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  in  pursuance 
of  Dalrymple's  letter^,  they  were  urged  to  execute 
the  warrant  with  the  utmost  rigour.      Campbell 
being  uncle  to  young  Macdonald's  wife,  wasi  friendly 
received  by  the  father,  and  the  men  were  treated 
in  the  houses  of  his  tenants  with  free  quarters  and 
kind  entertainment,  and  lived  in  good  humour  and 
familiarity  with  them  during  nearly  two  weeks. 
The  officers,  on  the  very  night  of  the  massacre, 
played  at  cards  all  the  evening  in  Macdonald's  hou$e. 
In  the  night  lieutenant  Lindsey,  with  a  party  of 
soldiers,  called  in  a  friendly  manner  at  his  door, 
and  was  instantly  admitted.    Macdpna,ld)  ^  he  was 

'  rising  from  his  bed  to  receive  his  guest,  was  shot 
dead  with  two  bullets.  His  wife  had  already  put 
on  her  clothes,  but  she  w^s  stript  naked  by  the  sol- 
diers; the  slaughter  now  became  general,  neither 

,  ?ige  nor  .infirmity  were  spared,  and  nearly  forty 
p^rson^  were  m^saapd  by  tlie  troops.    Several  whq 
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fied  to  the  mountains,  perished  by  femme,  and  the 
indemency  of  the  season,  which,  however,  secured 
the  safety  of  the  rest  of  the  unfortunate  tribe,  as 
lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  execution  from  Dalrymple,  was  on  his  march 
with  400  men,  to  occupy  sdl  the  passes  which  led 
from  the  valley  of  Glenco,  and  was  obliged  to  stop 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather.  He  entfered  the 
valley  the  next  day,  laid  all  the  houses  in  ashes, 
and  carried  away  all  the  cattle  and  spoil,  whiclv 
were  divided  among  the  officers  and  soldiers.    • 

A  motion  was  now  made,  that  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  these 
odious  transactions,  should  exhibit  an  account  of 
their  proceedings ;  and  their  report  laid  before  the 
parliament,  stated  that  Macdonald  of  Glenco  had 
been  perfidiously  murdered ;  that  the  king's  in- 
structions contained  nothing  to  warrant  the  mas- 
sacre ;  and  that  secretary  Dalrymple  had  exceeded 
his  orders.  The  parliament  concurred  with  this 
report,  and,  proceeding  upon  this  afiair,  ordered 
colonel  Hill  and  lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton  to  bo 
called.  The  former  appeared,  was  examined  and 
acquitted;  but  the  latter  not  appearing,  was  de« 
clared  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  Glenco  men,  and 
ordered  to  be  apprehended.  As  to  the  other  actors 
of  these  bloody  scenes,  an  address  was  voted  to  the 
Idng,  that  he  would  give  orders  for  their  being  sent 
home,  to  be  prosecuted  or  not  as  his  majesty  should 
think  fit ;  and  that  he  would  take  into  his  princely 
consideration  the  case  of  the  Glenco  men. 

This  apparent  resolution  of  his  majesty  to  vindi* 
cate  the  honour  of  the  government  and  the  justice 
of  the  nation  respecting  the  slaughter  of  Glenco, 
was  not  the  only  means  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  gain  the  Scots ;  the  marquis  of  Tweedale, 
iexpatiating  in  his  speech  on  his  majesty's  care  and 
fQRc^m  for  their  welfare,  promised  in  the ,  ^m§\ 
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name,  that  xf  they  would  pass  an  act  to  establish  a 
colony  in  Aiiica,  America,  or  any  where  else,  his 
majesty  would  indulge  them  with  such  rights  and 
privileges  as  he  had  granted  in  like  cases  to  the  sub* 
jects  of  his  other  dominions.  This  promise  alluded 
to  a  mercantile  project  of  an  extensive  kind,  framed 
for  Scotland  by  Patterson,  the  same  who  had  been 
the  chief  instrument  in  establishing  the  bank  of 
England.  His  scheme  was  to  establish  a  settlement 
upon  the  istnmus  of  Darien,  so  as  to  carry  on  a 
trade  in  the  South-Sea,  the  Atlantic,  and  even  as 
for  as  the  East-Indies;  vesting  the  company  to  be 
formed  with  an  exclusive  right,  and  an  exemption 
for  21  years  from  all  duties  and  impositions.  Th^ 
baut  wis  greedily  srized ;  the  people  lost  their  re« 
sentment  in  the  flattering  hopes  of  wealth ;  the  par* 
liament  itself  was  all  submission,  and  unanimously 
voted  a  su{^ly  of  1,440^000/.  and  9000  men,  to  be 
raised  early  to  recruit  the  Scottish  regiments  abroad, 
and  an  act  for  erecting  a  public  banx  at  Edinburgh. 
Then  the  parliament  was  adjourned  to  the  7th  of 
November, 

In  Ireland,  sir  Henry  Capel,  created  a  lord,  and 
two  other  lord  justices,  carried  on  the  government 
with  a  great  partiality  against  the  catholics,  but 
without  any  material  difficulty  or  opposition.  Hq 
promised  to  the  ministers  that  should  he  be  ap- 
pointed lord  deputy,  with  powers  to  displace  some 
men  in  office,  he  would  carry  every  thing  in  a  par* 
liament.  His  proposal  was  accepted,  and  he  easily 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  parliament  to  comply 
with  all  the  demands  and  projects  of  the  crown, 
though  the  chancellor  endeavoured  to  raise  a  party 
:^inst  him,  and  thwarted  all  his  measures ;  which 
gave  occasion  to  a  motion  made  in  parUament  to 
impeach  the  chancellor  for  mowing  discord  and  di- 
vision among  his  majesty's  subjects ;  he  was,  how-r 
eyef,  voted  dear  of  all  imputation  by  a  great  ma* 
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jority ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  the  parliament 
sent  over  an  address,  in  which  they  bore  testimony 
to  the  mild  and  just  administration  of  their  lord 
deputy^ 

During  these  transactions  the  siege  of  Namur 
was  prosecuted  with  great  ardour,  under  the  eye  of 
king  WDliam.  The  trenches  were  opened  July 
1  Ith,  and  the  next  day  the  batteries  began  to  play 
with  incredible  fury.  The  town  capitulated  on  the 
13th  of  August,  and  the  citadel  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember. In  the  interval,  mareschal  Villeroi  having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  compel  the  allies  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Namur,  bombarded  Brussels,  and  under* 
took  the  siege  of  Dixmude,  garrisoned  by  eight 
battalions  of  foot  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  com- 
manded by  major-general  Ellenberg,  who,  in  S6 
hours  after  the  trenches  were  opened  surrendered 
himself  and  his  troops  prisoners  of  war.  This 
shameful  example  was  followed  at  Deynse  by  colonel 
OTarrel.  In  the  sequel  they  were  both  tried  for 
their  misbehaviour ;  Ellenberg  suffered  death,  an4 
O'Farrel  was  broke  with  infamy; 

The  reduction  of  Namur  in  the  presence  of  a 
powerfol  French  army,  was  the  most  brilliant  of 
Wifliam's  military  exploits,  and  the  energy  of  his 
reprisal  or  resentment  against  the  enemy  added  to 
fais  reputation.  The  French,  contrary  to  an  ex- 
press cartel,  had  detained  the  garrisons  of  Dixmude 
and  Deynse.  After  the  taking  of  Namur^  the  mare* 
schal  de  Boufflers  was  arrested  as  a  hostage,  and 
sent  prisoner  to  Maestricht,  where  he  was  detained 
till  assurances  were  received  that  the  imprisoned 
garrison  should  be  sent  back  to  the  allies.  The 
war  languished,  or  rather  a  tot^  inaction  prevailed 
<Mi  the  Upper  Rhine.  In  Italy  the  campaign  offered 
no  other  remarkable  event  than  the  surrender  of 
Cazal  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  on  condition  that  the 
place  should  be  restored  to  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
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its  dghtful  sovereign;  and  that  its  fortifications, 
reckoned  among  the  strongest  in  Europe,  shonld 
be  demolished  at  the  expense  of  the  allies.  In  Cata* 
Ionia,  the  duke  de  Vendome  dismantled  Ostalric 
and  CastelfoUit,  and  returned  to  Palamos. 

The  English  fleet  was  all  the  summer  master  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Another  fleet  in  the  Channel 
was  ordered  to  bombard  the  French  coasts,  and  did 
some  execution  at  St,  Mak)s  and  Granville,  but  failed 
in  its  attempts  against  Dunkirk  and  Calais.  A  squa- 
dron, commanded  by  the  marquis. of  Caermarthen, 
$on  to  the  duke  of  Leeds,  lay.  off"  the  isles  of  SciUy, 
to  secure  the  trade  and  cqpvoy  the  merchant  ships* 
One  day,  when  he  was  out,  he  mistook  a  fleet  of 
merchantmen  for  a  French  fle^t,  and  fled  with 
all  his  sails  from  the  vessels  which  he  ought  to 
)\ave  defended. 

The  naval  efforts  of  the  English  in  the  West- 
Jndies,  were  attended  with  no  success,  and  the 
commerce  was  so  ill  protected,  that  many  vessels 
from  Barbafloes  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  as  well 
as  five  East-India  sfiips  valiied  at  a  million. 

The  king  having  settled  with  the  states-general 
the  plan  pf  the  succeeding  campaign,  returned  Jo 
England,  and  arrived  at  Kensington  October  21st. 
The  people  in  London  expressed  their  joy  for  his 
success  and  safe  return,  by  loud  acclamations,  ill^- 
minations,  and  bonfires.  On  the  same  day  he  jsum- 
nioned  a  council,  in  which  it  was  determined  to 
convoke  a  new  parliament,  in  hopes  that  the  nation 
in  gpod  humour,  would  return  such  members  only 
as  were  wpll  afifected  to  the  government  j  whereas 
the  present  parliament  might  continue  its  unpleasant 
enquiries  respect^lg  corruption,  briberies,  and  other 
grievances.  Sunderland,  in  concert  with  the  cpurt 
of  St-  Germain,  advised  this  measure.  fStmrf 
J^apers,  1696^  Macp/iersan's  Original  Papers^  voLit^ 
]}.  504  to  545.^.    The  parliament  w?s  thereforqt 
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dissolved  by  proclamation^  and  a  new  one  s^m^ 
moned  to  meet  on  the  2  2d  of  November, 

While  the  whole  nation  was  proceeding  on,  the 
elecdons,  William  endeavoured  to  improve  to^  hv$ 
advantage  the  present  favourable  disposition  of  the 
people,  by  a  journey  through  some  parts  of  the 
country ;  he  honoured  with  his  presaipe  the  di ver-^ 
sions  of  Newmarket,  visited  several  noblemen  z% 
their  country  houses,  and  made  a  solemn  entry  into 
Oxford,  where  a  magnificent  banquet  was  prepared 
for  liim  at  the  university ;  but  an  anonymous  letter 
being  found  in  the  street,  importing  that  there  wa$ 
a  design  to  poison  his  majesty,  he  refused  to  eat  or 
^rink,  and  retired  imn^ediately  to  Windsor,  de-p 
daring  as  a  reason  for  his  short  stay,  and  his  not 
seeing  the  colleges,  that  this  was  a  visit  of  kindness^ 
not  of  curiosity,  since  he  had  s§en  the  university 
before. 

The  whig  interest  generally  prevailed  in  the  elecr 
(ions.     The  parliament  met  on  the  appointed  day ; 
the  king,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  represent- 
ed that  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  the  war  required 
supplies,  at  least  as  considerable  for  the  service  of 
this  year,  as  those  which  had  been  granted  in  the 
last  session,  and  had  proved  very   deficient;    h^ 
complained  that  the  precarious  condition  of  the 
piyil  list  was  such,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
him  to  subsist,  unless  that  matter  was  taken  inta 
consideration.     He  took  notice  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  bad  state  of  t|ie  coin ;  he 
entreated  them  to  use  all  possibly  dispatch  not  to  give 
the  enemy  the  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of 
his  absence. 

Both  houses,  in  their  respective  ^dresses,  con- 
gratulated the  king  on  the  glorious  success  of  his 
^ms,  and  promised  that  they  would  support  him 
against  all  his  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
effectually  assist  him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present 
>var.    But  considering  the  present  critical  juncture 
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t)i  affurs  was  >he  most  favourable  circumstance  fot 
obtaining  some  important    concessions  from  the 
crown,  they  brought  in  the  so  long  contested  bill 
for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high  treason  and 
misprision  of  treason.    The  courtiers  were  afraid 
of   obstructing   such  a  popular  measure,  and  it 
was  carried  by  the  tones.      The  bill    provided, 
that  persons  indicted  for  treason,   or  misprision 
of  treason,  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  indictment  five  days  before  their  trial,  and  in- 
dulged with    council  to  plead  in   their  defence; 
that  no '  person  should  be  indicted  but  upon  the 
oaths  of  two  lawful  witnesses,  swearing  to  overt- 
acts  ;  that  in  two  or  more  distinct  treasons  of  divert 
kinds,  alledged  in  one  bill  of  indictment,  one  wit- 
ness to  one,  and  another  witness  to  another,  should 
not  be  deemed  two  Matnesses ;  that  the  indictment 
should  be  found  within  three  years  after  the  offence 
committed,  except  in  case  of  a  design  of  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  or  poison  the  king ;  that  the  persons 
indicted  should  be  supplied  with  the  copies  of  the 
pannels  of  the  jurors  two  days  at  least  before  the 
trial,  and  have  process  to  compel  their  witnesses  to 
appear ;  that  no  evidence  should  be  admitted  of  any 
overt-act  not  expressly  laid  in  the  indictment  j  that 
this  act  should  not  extend  to  any  impeachment  or 
other  proceedings  in  parliament,  nor  to  any  indict- 
ment for  counterfeiting  his  majesty's  coin,  nis  great 
seal,  privy  seal,  sign  manual,  or  signet.    The  lords 
inserted  a  clause,  enacting  that  a  peer  should  be 
tried  by  the  whole  peerage,  and  the  commons  as-» 
sented  immediately  to  this  amendment. 

The  object  of  the  next  debate  was  the  supply  for  the 
year  1696,  and  the  commons  readily  fixed  it  by  their 
vote  to  5,240,853/. ;  they  also  settled  a  fund  for  rais* 
ing  500,000/.  for  the  civil  list,  and  1 5,000/.  a-year  for 
the  French  protestants.  The  question  respecting 
the  bad  state  of  the  coin,  occasioned  long  and  vio^ 
lept  debates ;  at  last,  however,  the  majority,  adc^t^ 
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ing  the  adylce  of  the  reno\;srned  mat;he;tpaticiknt 
Isaac  Newton,  resolved  to  proceed  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  a  new  coinage,  in  which  the  esta- 
blished standard  should  be  preserved  respecting 
weight  and  fineness,  and  that  the  Ipss  accruing  to 
the  revenue  from  clipped  money  should  be  borne 
by  the  public ;  they  voted  accordingly,  to  make 
up  that  loss,  1 ,200,000/»  to  be  raised  by  a  duty  oa 
glass  windo ws»  In  order  to  prevent  totally  a  stagna^ 
tion,  they  farther  resolved  that  after  an  appointed 
day  no  clipped  money  should  pass  in  payment,  except 
to  the  collectors  of  the  revenue  and  ta:ses,  or  upoa 
loans  or  payments  into  the  exchequer  j  that  after 
another  day  to  be  appointed,  no  clipped  nK>tiey 
of  any  sc»rt  should  pass  in  any  payment  whatsoever ; 
and  that  a  third  day  should  be  fixed  for  all  persons 
to  bring  in  their  dipped  money  to  be  re-coined,  after 
which  they  should  have  no  allowance  upon  what 
they  might  oflfer ;  and  that  a  reward  of  three-pence 
per  ounce  should  be  given  to  all  such  persons  as 
should  bring  in  wrought  plate  to  the  mint  to  be 
coined. 

Ann.  1696. 

Complaints  of  the  house  of  commons  respecting 
a  grant  obtained  by  the  earl  of  Portland,  of  soniQ 
lordships  in  Derbyshire,  which  were  the  ancient 
demesnes  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  commons 
beseech  his  majesty  to  recall  the  grant,  as  being  in* 
jurious  to  the  ho£K>ur  and  interest  of  the  crown, 
and  humUy  insist  that  the  said  manors  and  lands 
mig^t  not  be  alienated  without  the  consent  of  par* 
fiament.  The  king,  displeased  at  this  address, 
promises,  however,  to  recall  the  grant,  and  says  he 
will  find  some  other  way  of  showing  his  favour  to 
the  earl.  Both  houses  present  likewise  a  joint  adn 
dres3  to  his  majesty  against  the  act  for  erecting  a 
Scottish  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies^ 
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and  represent  it  as  a  scheme  tending  to  pfejudkd 
nil  the  subjects  concerned  in  the  wealth  and  trade 
of  the  English  nation*  The  king  replies  to  this  re- 
monstrance, that  he  had  been  ill  served  in  Scotland, 
but  that  he  hoped  some  remedies  would  be  found 
to  prevent  the  inconveniences  of  which  they  were' 
apprehensive.  Notwithstanding  the  king's  aftswef, 
the  commons,  taking  into  consideration  a  petition 
of  the  East-India  company^  resolved  that  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Scottish  company,  in  administering  and 
taking  in  this  kingdom  an  oath  de  Jideli,  and 
under  colour  of  a  Scots  act  of  parliament,  styling 
themselves  a  company,  Were  guilty  of  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor,  and  should  be  impeached  for  it. 

The  zeal  of  the  commons  for  the  English  trade 
induced  them  to  take  into  consideration  the  loud 
complaints  of  the  merchants,  who  had  suffered  by 
the  war ;  they  resolved  accordingly  that  a  councit 
of  trade^  should  be  established  by  act  of  parliament^ 
with  power  to  take  measures  for  the  more  effectual 
preserv2ltion  of  commerce ;  that  the  members  of 
this  council  should  be  nominated  by  parliament^ 
but  none  of  them  have  seats  in  the  house.  William 
was  very  much  exasperated  by  these  resolutions, 
which  he  considered  as  an  open  attack  upon  the 
royal  prerogative,  of  which  he  was  no  less  jealous 
than  any  of  bis  predecessors.  He  signified  his  dis«> 
pleasure  to  Siinderland,  who,  .with  all  his  adherents, 
declared  for  the  bilL  His  majesty,  far  from  sus- 
pecting that  his  favourite  minister  entertained  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  court  of  St.  Germain« 
and  had  promised  to  oppose  his  measures  in  parlia- 
ment, ascribed  the  conduct  of  this  nobleman  to  his 
fears  from  the  popular  party.  ('Stuart  Papers^ 
1695,  Macphers(m.J 

At  this  critical  juncture  an  unexpected  event 
fchanged  favourably  the  whole  face  of  William's 
affairs.  The  malcontents  incessantly  urged  king 
James  to  undertake  an  invasion^  promising  power-» 
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ful  insurrections  in  England  whenever  lie  should 
appear  on  the  coast.  They  redoubled  their  in- 
stances when  the  new  parliament  discovered  symp- 
toms of  refractoriness  to  the  measures  of  William. 
They  assured  James,  that  to  land  in  England  only, 
was  to  regain  his  crown  without  contest ;  that  tne 
greatest  part  of  the  nation  would  inimediately  rise 
in  arms  and  restore  him  to  the  throne.  Lewis  XIV. 
depending  on  these  accounts;^  agreed  to  furnish  an 
army,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  a  descent,  in- 
sisting, however,  that  the  jacobitfes  should  rise  in 
arms  before  the  French  troops  should  embark.  The 
duke  of  Berwkk  was  dispatched  by  his  father  to 
England,  to  take  the  inrargenis  under  his  command. 
The  troops  intended  for  the  invasion  began  to- draw 
near  to  Calais  and  Dunkirk;  400  sail  of  great  and 
small  vessels  were  assembled  from  different  ports, 
James  himself,  ^  urged  by  Lewis  XIV.  arrived  at 
Calais,  February  20th. 

During  these  preparations,  a  conspiracy  for  assas- 
sinating William  was  framed  in  England  by  some 
ardent  Jacobites.  They  had  long  endeavoured,  but 
in  vain,  to  prevail  upon  James  to  give  his  assent  to 
their  design  j  he  consented,  however,  to  give  to  sir 
George  Barclay,  an  experienced  officer  of  undi^unt- 
ed  courage,  a  native  of  Scotland,  a  commission  for  a 
general  insurrection  against  king  William  and  all 
his  adherents.  He  came  to  London  in  the  month 
of  January,  and  chose  for  his  associates  one  Harri- 
son, a  catholic  priest,  sir  William  Perkins,  captain 
Charnoc,  and  captain  Porter.  They  gained  over 
some  desperate  Jacobites  to  form  an  armed  party, 
consisting  of  forty  men,  and  attack  king  William 
in  the  midst  of  his  guards.  The  scene  of  the  in* 
tended  attempt  was  the  lane  between  Brentford  and 
Turnham  Green,  through  which  William  usually 
passed  on  his  r^urn  from  Richmond ;  and  the  15  th 
0{  February  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  ex^ 
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tution.  But  capt^  Fisher,  and  Pendergrass  an 
Ir^hman,  >vho  wer^  to  be  employed  in  the  attadi^ 
communicated  the  whole  plot  to  the  duke  of  Port-* 
land*  iThey  were  both  exanuned  by  the  Idng  ia 
person,  and  en€Oi|rag)ed  to  mix  again  with  their 
mends*  William  kept  at  home  on  the  ISth  of 
February,  so  the  c<Hispirators  postponed  the  execu^ 
tloil  to  the  22d.  But  the  king  having  again  re^ 
mained  at  home,  a  papic  seized  th^  whole  party  ; 
some  fled ,  but  others  were  seized  the  next  night  in 
their  beds.  A  proclamation  was  issued  for  appre* 
hending  those  who  absconded)  and  particularly  Bar« 
clay,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  commission,  writ-* 
ten  in  king  James's  own  hand,  but  he  could  not  be 
found. 

William  having  received  at  the  same  time  thd 
most  positive  intelligence  of  the  preparations  made 
in  France  for  a  siidden  invasion  of  thi$  country,  he 
communicated  the  whole  to  the  parliament  in  a 
speech^  informing  them  that  he  had  given  the  neces* 
sary  orders  for  the  fleet,  and  for  bringing  home  such  a 
number  of  troops  as  might  secure  th^  kingdom  froqi 
any  attempt.  The  two  houses^  forgetting  at  CMQice^ 
their  ill  humour  in  this  circumstance,  concurred  in 
a  joint  address,  full  of  expressions  of  the  most  un- 
limited zeal  and  loyalty,  '^  promising  their  utmost 
^^  assistance  to  defend  his  majesty's  person  and  sup- 
*^  port  his  government  against  the  lat^  king  James^ 
^^  and  all  other  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad  ^ 
^^  and  declaring  to  all  the  world  that  in  case  king 
<*  William  should  come  to  any  violent  death  (which 
^*  God  forbid),  they  would  revenge  the  same  upon. 
^^  all  his  enemies  and  their  adherents,  adding,  as 
^'  an  instance  of  their  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service, 
"  that  they  would  give  all  possible  dispatch  to  the 
^  public  business." 

The  discovery  of  the  plot  in  England  immediately 
broke  in  France  the  whole  scheme  of  the  intended 
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ihvasion;  and  James^  after  haying  tarrkd  soine 
days  at  Calais,  returned  in  a  discontented  state  of 
mind  to  St.  Germain,  while  admiral  Russel  with  an 
incredible  diligence,  prepared  a  powerful  fleet  to 
destroy  the  men  of  war  assembled  for  carrying 
James  and  the  t'rench  army  to  the  English  shores. 
Russel,  however,  finding  his  projected  attempt  i. 
against  the  French  fleet  utterly  impracticable,'  return- 
ed to  the  Downs,  and  the  result  of  the  expedition 
consisted  of  a  new  bombardment  of  Calais,  which 
caused  but  little  damage. 

An  act  of  association  to  the  same  purpose  as  the 
address  was  drawn  up  and  subscribed  by  both 
houses.  Thence  it  was  carried  all  over  England^ 
and  signed  by  all  sorts  of  people,  very  few  omy  ex- 
cepted ;  as  to  enforce  the  signing  of  it  another  act 
was  passed,  enacting,  ^^  that  no  person  should  be 
capable  of  any  oflSice  or  post' of  trulst,  civil  or  mill- 
tary,  who  should  not  sign  the  association.*'  Be^ 
sides  the  supplies,  which  were  granted  ^  not  only 
with  liberality,  but  even  with  profusion,  a  new  na* 
tional  bank  was  created  by  an  act  of  parliament,  for 
the  purpose  of  reusing  money  for  the  use  of  govern, 
ment  -,  it  was  cialled  tJie  land  bank^  as  being  esta^ 
blished  on  land  securities ;  but  this  measure  did  not 
succeed,  and  the  public  credit  was  much  injured  by" 
!t.-^The  most  remarkajble  acts  parsed  thi$  session, 
besides  those  already  mentioped,  were-^ 
'  A  severe  act  for .  makii^  void  all  the  elections,  of 
parliament  men^  at  which  the  elected  bad  been  at 
any  expense  in  meat,  drink,  or  money,  to  procure 
votes  \  another  against  unlawful  and  double  returns 
of  members  to  the  house  of  commons ;  an  act  of 
indulgence  to  the  quakers,  that  their  solemn  affir- 
mation should  be  accepted  instead  of  an  path^  Th«r 
king  refused  his  assent  to  another  bill,  for^  regulat-* 
ing  elections  for  members,  of  parliament.  The  pjro^ 
jectors  of  the  bill  made  a  motion,  that  those  wh9 

VOL.  iv»  c 
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had  Jidvised  His  majesty  to  put  a  negative  on  the  bill 
wfere  enemies  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  but  the 
rtiotion  was  rejected  by  a  great  majonty;  it  was 
Ordered,  however,  that  the  speaker  should  have  the 
question  printed  with  the  votes,  together  with  the 
names  on  both  sides.  Three  days  after  the  king 
•closed  the  session,  and  prorogued  the  parliament  till, 
the  16th  of  June. 

Among  the  conspirators  who  had  not  fled  beyond 
sea,  nine  being  taken  were  brought  to  their  trials 
and  executed.     The  king  appointed  to  the  admini- 
stration of  government  the  same  persons  he  had  en- 
trusted with  it  during  his  last  absence,  and,  after 
having  received  an  extraordinary  embassy  sent  by 
the  repiibK'c  of  *  Venice  to  acknowledge  him,  he  de- 
parted for  Holland,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9th  of 
May.    The  summer  passed  over  without  any  mate- 
rial action  worth  noticing.    The  scarcity  of  money 
kept  both  arnrties  quiet.    The  funds  voted  for  this 
year'&  service  proved  defective;  that  of  the  land 
bank  filled  totally,  and  the  credit  of  the  bank  of 
England  was  much  impaired.     The  coinage  was 
carrying  on  with  all  possible  activity ;  about  80,000/. 
-^ere  coined  every  week,  yet  still  this  supply  was 
sflow,  and  the  new  money  was  so  generally  kept  up, 
<hat  little  of  it  appeared. 

*'  Lewis  XIV.  concludes  pi'ivitely  a  separate  peace 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  while  his  minister  count 
d'Avaux,  pressed  the  king  of  Sweden  to  offer  his 
Mediation  to  the  allied  powers.    His  Swedish  ma- 
jesty sent'  Callieres  to  Holland  with  proposals  for 
'^etding  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty.    He  met  with 
a  favout-able  reception  from  the  states-general,  who 
began  to  treat  with  him,  thoilgh  not  without  the 
consent  and  concurrence  of  king  William  and  the 
rest  of  the  allies.    In  order  to  quicken  the  effect  of 
this  iiegociation,  Lewis  pursued  offensive  measures 
4n  Catalonia,  where  the  duke  of  Vendome  attacked 
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and  worsted^  the  Spaniards  in  their  camp  near 
Ostabrick.  The  king  of  Spain  agreed  soon  after  td 
the  neutrality  of  Itafy,  and  to  a  suspension  of  arms 
until  a  general  peace  could  be  effected. 

The  naval  achievemehts  were  of  nO  coiisequence 
in  this  campaign,  and  consisted  of  taking  a  few 
merchant-ships,  and  the  bombardment  of  the  fort 
St*  Martin  in  the  isle  of  Rhe,  and  the  little  town  of 
les  Sables  d'Olone,  in  the  Lower  Poitou. 

In  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  both  parliaments  voted 
the  same,  address  and  act  of  association  which  had 
been  voted  by  the  English  parliament,  and  the  act 
of  association  was  equally  subscribed  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  people  in  both  countries.  • 

William  embarked  for  England  October  6th,  and 
on  the  20th  opened  the  session  of  parliament  with  a 
speech,  importing  that  overtures  had  been'  made 
for  peace,  but  that  the  best  way  of  treating  with 
France  would  be  sword  in  hand;  he  represented 
the  necessity  of  expeditiously  providing  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  making  good  the 
supplies  lately  granted.  He  insisted  on  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  civil  list,  and  desired  them  to  con- 
trive the  best  expedients  for  the  recovery  of  the 
national  credit,  and  for  remedying  tne  inconve- 
niences arising  from  the  bad  state  of  the  coin.  The 
two  houses  renewed  their  loyal  assurancteS  that  they 
would  support  his  majesty  against  all  his  enemies  at 
home  and  abroad.  They  voted  above  five  millions 
for  the  service  of  the  ensuitig  year,  and  a  sum  of 
125,000/.  adequate  to  tKe^  deficiency  of  the  last  sup- 
ply. '  To  raise  these  sums  a  poll  tax  was  imposed 
upon  all  persons,  according  to  the  true  produce  of 
their  real  and  personal  estates,  professions,  employ- 
ments, pensions,  &c.  &c. ;  so  that  none  were  ex- 
empt from  the  tax  but  such  as  received  alms. 

The  great  difficjilty  was  to  find  a  way  to  restore 
public  credit,  but  it  was  overcome  by  the  sagacity  an4 
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Wisdom  of  Mr.  Montague,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex-^ 
chequer,  and  by  the  great  influence  he  had  acquired  ia 
the  house  of  commons  by  his  eloquence  and  abilities. 
He  demonstrated  that  the  principal  cause  of  the 
mischief  was » the  deficiencies  of  several  ^ids  and 
duties,  which  neither  had  been  nor  ever  would  be 
sufficient  to  answer  the  principal  and  interest  charg-^ 
ed  upon  them ;  and  that  these  deficiencies  and  the 
r^imoteness  of  the  course  of  payments,  necessitated 
the  owners  gf  such 'tallies  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  great 
loss .  for  the  procuring  of  ready  money,  'fhe  com- 
mons resolved  accordingly  to* make  good,  all  the 
parliamentary  .funds,  whx)se.  deficiencies,  includ- 
ing the  interest .  with  the  prihcipaL  amounted  to 
5>i 6(3,400/1  jIn. order  to  discharge  this  imihense 
firiear,  .divert  duties  arising  from,  t lie  custom^  and 
additional' impositions  wei^e  continued;  and  should 
ihey  not  be  sufficient,  the  deficit  should  be  made 
good  opt  pf.  such  aids  and  revenues  as' should  be 
granted  Ju  the  next  session  of  parliament.^  .      .  .  • 

I^  order  to  support-  the  credit  of  the  banV,  it  was 
agreed  to  engraft  upon  it's  capital  stock  800,000/. 
more,  byne^vif^^iAhjcriptions  3t  eight  per  cent/ interest, 
to  be  paid  by.  tallies  and  bank'  notes';  accordingly 
a. million  was  .subscribed  and^paid  in  that  manner. 
Upon  this  thg'  credit  of  the  b^nk*  recoverki  so  cptn- 
pletely  that  in  a. few  weeks  their 'notes,  which, bore 
no  inter^e^t,  were  .at  par  with  inoiiey,  and  tlierr 
bills,  th-it  bore  interest,  better  tjban  money. 

Another  evil  of  a  greater  magnitude  remained 
still  to  be  removed,  the  scarcity  or  money, — and  it 
Avas  the  morp^ important  tojprovide  for  it,  as  it  was 
the  prjincipal  cause  of  the  loss  of  credit.  The  cure 
of  this  .dangerous  political  disease  was  due  to  the 
genius  and  enterprising  fbrtittide  of  Montague.  He 
prevailed  on  the  commons  to  resolve,  that  the  sup- 
plies for  the  service  of  the  yeat  169 7, should  be 
raised  within  the  year;    This  vote  seeming  imprac* 
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ticable,  while  the  silver  money  was  called  in  and  re- 
coining,  so  as  not  to  leave  in  circulation  current  coift 
enough  to  answer  the  wants  of  trade,  and  scarcely 
the  necessities  of  life ;  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment made  themselves  merry  with  this  expedients 
The  success  of  it  was,  however,  soon  insured,  by 
authorising  the  lords  of  the  treasury  to  issue  at 
several  times,  to  the  value  of  above  two  millions 
exchequer  bills,  which  were  appointed  to  be  brought 
in  and  sunk  upon  the  poll-tax,  and  any  other  of  the 
king's  revenue,  except  the  laud  tax.  A  yearly  in- 
terest  of  7/.  125.  per  cent,  was  allowed  upon  the 
second  issuing  of  these  bills,  whereas  the  first  issued 
bore  no  interest.  A  great  number  of  them  were  only 
for  five  or  ten  pounds,  which  answered  the  common 
necessities  of  life  and  commerce  among  the  lower, 
dass  of  people ;  and  when  they  saw  that  these  bills 
were  received  back  again  in  payment  of  the  king's 
taxes,  they  were  very  well  satisfied  to  take  them, 
at  first  indeed  at  a  small  discount,  but  not  long 
after  at  par.  In  order  that  those  who  had  advanced 
money  in  loans  on  any  part  of  the  king's  revenue, 
might  not  be  obliged  to  receive  it  back  in  pjper  that 
was  under  the  value  of  the  money,  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  were  authorised  to  contract  with  any  cor- 
poration or  number  of  private  men,  and  to  allow 
them  a  competent  premium,  provided  they  obliged 
themselves  to  exchange  those  exchequer  bills  for 
ready  money  when  tendered  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  were  at  first  allowed  ten  per  cent,  pre- 
mium, but  they  were  sbon  contented  with  four, 
and  finally  ceased  to  be  employed,  as  the  credit  of 
the  exchequer  bills  being  thus  secured,  they  daily 
rose  nearer  and  nearer  to  par,  till  at  last  those  bear- 
ing interest  exceeded  the  value  of  money.  The 
nation  did  not  seem  to  know  itfe  own  strength  until 
it  was  put  to  this  extraordinary  trial,  by  whicU 
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^public  credit  was  completely  and  immediately  re*  "* 

stored. 

* 

A  sum  of  515,000/.  is  granted  for  the  support  of 
.  the  civil  list  for  the  ensuing  Year,  to  be  raised  by  a 
malt  tax,  and  additional  duties  upon  ale,  cyder  and 
perry ;  and  provision  is  made  for  raising  1,400,000/, 
by  a  lottery.  An  allowance  of  15,000/.  a-year  is 
voted  for  the  assistance  of  the  French  protestants. 

Ann.  1697* 

Sir  John  Fenwick,  indicted  for  high  treason,  as 
concerned  in  the  late  conspiracy  against  king  Wil- 
liam, had  been  apprehended  in  his  way  to  France  ; 
but  as  there  was  but  one  witness  against  him,  the 
new  law  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  treason 
seemed  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  his  bemg 
convicted  in  any  court  of  justice.  The  law  was,  how* 
ever,  effectually  eluded  by  a  bill  of  attainder  for  high 
treason,  brought  against  him,  without  allowing  him 
a  trial.  This  occasioned  long  and  warm  debates  in 
both  houses,  but  it  was  carried  at  length  by  a  ma* 
jority  of  189  against  156  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  of  68  against  61  in  the  upper  house,  and  the 
royal  assent  bping  given  to  the  bill,  sir  John  Fen- 
wick  was  executed  January  28th.  Another  bill  of 
attainder  was  passed  against  Barclay  and  ten  other 
conspirators,  who  had  fled  from  justice,  in  case 
they  should  not  surrender  themselves  on  or  before 
the  25th  of  March  next  ensuing. 

The  session  is  closed  April  1 6th,  and  the  parlia-* 
ment  prorogued  to  the  1 3th  of  May.  The  king 
arrives  in  Holland  at  the  end  of  April,  and  finds  the 
preliminaries  settled  between  the  French  and  Dutch 
ministers,  and  that  the  states-general,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  concessions  made  by  France,  had  re- 
solved that  the  mediation  of  Sweden  might  be 
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accepted.  Spain  was  not  satisfied  with  those  con- 
cessions, but  the  .other  powers  had  signified  their 
assent.  From  the  part  of  France,  it  was  -agreed 
that  the  treaties  of  W^stplialia  and  Nimeguen  Should 
be  the  basis  of  the  negociation;  that  Strasbourg 
should  be  restored  to  the  empire,  and  Luxembourg 
to  the  Spaniards,  together  With  Mons,  Charleroi, 
and  all  places  taken  by  the  French  in  Catalonia. sipce 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen;  that  Dinant  should  be 
ceded  to  the  bishop  of  Liege,  and  all  reunions  since 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  be  made  void;  that  the 
French  king  should. make  restitution  of  Lorraine; 
and,  upon  conclusion  of  the  peace,  acknowledge 
the  prince  of  Orange  ♦  as  king  of  Great  Britain, 
without  reserve.  This  declaration  at  the  congress 
was  strengthened  by  operations  in  the  field.  Mares- 
chal  de  Catinat  invested  and  took  Ath  in  the 
Netherlands;  ^he  duke  de  Vendome  laid  siege  to 
Barcelona  by  land,  while  the  count  d*Estrees  block- 
ed up  the  place  by  sea.  After  a  siege  of  nine  weeks 
and  a  very  honourable  defence,  the  town  was  sur- 
rendered by  capitulation;  That  conquest  deter min- 
e'd  the  king  of  Spain  to  listen  to  the  proposals  for  a 
general  peace.  His  eagerness  for  it  was  not  a  little 
promoted  by  the  success  of  the  French  rear-admiral 
Pointis,  in  America,  where  he  took  Carth^igena,  in 
which  he  found  a  booty,  amounting  to  8,000,000 
of  crowns,  and  ruined  the  fortifications  of  the 
place. 

At  this  juncture  the  death  of  the  king  of  Poland 
(John  Sobieski)  opened  a  scene  of  intrigue  for  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom.  The  abbe,,  afterwards 
cardinal  de  Polignac^  ambassador  of  France  in  Po- 
land, wrote  to  his  court  that  thoughts  were  enter^ 
tained  of  the  late  king  of  England  in  the  new  elec- 
tion for  filling  the  throne,  and  that  he  had  been 
already  narned  by  some  of  the  diets.  King  James 
received  immediately  this  intelligence  from  Lewis 
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XIV.  who  sent  immediately  M.  de  Pomponne,  Ms 
minister,  to  St.  Germain  with  the  letter  of  the 
abbe  de  Polignac.  The  friends  of  this  unfortunate 
prince  were  sanguine  for  the  project ;  but  he  re- 
jected it,  saying,  that  had  the  crown  of.  Poland 
been  actually  offered  to  him  he  would  not  accept  of 
it,  much  less  would  he  endeavour  to  obtain  by 
solicitation  any  throne  that  was  not  his  due ;  that 
his  acceptance  of  any  other  sceptre  would  amount 
to  an  al?dication  of  what  he  deemed  his  right ;  that 
therefore  he  was  resolved  to  remain  in  hi^  present 
forlorn  situation,  rather  than  to  do  the  least  act  to 
prejudice!  his  family. 

'  On  James's  refusal,  Lewis  thought  of  supporting 
the  prince  of  Conty  as  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of 
Poland,  and  great  remittances  were  made  to  the 
abbe  de  PoUgnac,  to  bribe  some  Palatines,  who  op- 
posed the  French  interest.  But  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  who  had  agreed  to  change  his  religion,  to 
distribute  eight  millions  of  florins  among  the  Poles, 
to  confirm  their  privileges,  and  to  advance  with  his 
troops  to  the  frontiers  of  that  kingdom,  having 
performed  these  articles,  and  being  supported  by 
the  Imperial  party,  he  was  proclaimed  the  elected 
king. 

While  the  negociations  proceeded  slowly  at  Ris- 
wick,  the  earl  of  Portland  and  mareschal  de  Bouf- 
flers  met  near  Halle,  in  sight  of  the  two  opposite 
armies,  and  held  a  conference  in  the  open  field  on 
the  10th  of  July.  They  met  again  on  the  15th  and 
20th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  same  manner ;  but 
on  the  26th  of  July  and  the  2d  of  August  they  re- 
tired to  a  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Halle,  and  put  in 
writing  the  terms  to  which  th^y  had  agreed  in  the 
field. 

As  William  did  not  trust  his  three  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Riswick,  with  his  agreement  with  France, 
|t  was  generally  inferred  that  some  secret  stipubu 
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tioDs  of  the  last  importance  had  taken  place  between 
the  two  kings.  The  mystery  has  been  at  last  .un- 
ravelled, by  the  papers  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Stuart,  and  by  the  life  of  James  II.  written  in  his 
own  hand,  and  kept  in  the  Scotcl^  college  at  Paris, 
and  by  the  papers  preserved  in  the  depot  des  affaires 
etrangeres,  at  Versailles.  From  these  original  docu- 
ments it  appears  that  Lewis,  unwilling  to  desert 
James,  proposed  that  the  prince  of  Wales  should 
succeed  to  the  crown  of  England,  after  the  death  of 
William,  who,  with  little  hesitation,  agreed  to  this 
demand.  He  even  solemnly  engaged  to  procure  the 
repeal  of  the  act  of  setdement,  and  to  declare  by 
another,  the  prince  of  Wales  successor  to  the  throne* 
This  important  preliminary  being  admitted,  the 
jointure  of  50,000/.  a-year  settled  upon  king  James's 
queen  was  agreed  to  be  paid,  though  the  money  was 
afterwards  retained  on  various  pretences. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  congress,  king  James 
had  published  two  manifestoes,  addressed  to  the 
princes  of  the  confederacy,  and  requesting  the  re- 
dress of  his  wrongs.  His  remonstrances  being  alto* 
gether  disregarded,  he  issued  a  declaration,  so- 
lemnly protesting  agsdnst  all  that  might  or  should 
be  negociated,  regulated,  or  stipulated  with  the 
usurper  of  lus  re^ms,  as  being  void  of  all  rightful 
^nd  lawful  authority. 

iCmg  William  leaves  the  army  August  3d,  retires 
to  Dieren,  and  sends  the  earl  of  Portland  to  ac* 
quaint  the  congress  diat  he  had  settled  his  own  af- 
fairs, and  those  of  his  kingdoms,  with  France,  ear- 
nestly pressing  the  allies,  and  particularly  thie  em* 
peror,  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the  general  peace. 
As  to  his  stipulations  respecting  the  prince  of  Wales, 
James  answered  to  Lewis  XIV.  who  made  to  him 
the  first  overtures  on  this  important  subject,  **  That 
**  though  he  could  suflfer,  with  Christian  patience, 
.♦«  the  prince  of  Qrange's  usurpation  upon  him-^  he 
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**  could  never  consent  that  his  own  spn  should  do 
.  ^  it  too ;  and  could  not  support  Jthe  thought  of 
"  making  his  t)wn  son  an  accomplice  to  his  unjust 
*'  dethronement/'  fLife  of  James  11.  written  •  ly 
himself^  arm.  1697.  Macpherson**s  Original  Papers, 
vol.  i.  p.  260.)  The  queen  expressing  the  same 
opinion,  added  that  she  would  rather  see  her  son 
dead,  than  invested  with  the  crown  during  his  Ci- 
ther's life.  (Mem.  du  due  de  Berwick^  vol.  i. 
p.  172.)  Lewis  perceiving  this  obstinacy,  urged 
no  further  a  point  of  which  James  himself  could  be 
the  only  judge. 

The  treaty  was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France,  England,  Spain,  and  the  states-general,  in 
the  ihiddle  of  September,  and  the  emperor  acceded 
to  it  October  SOth.  William  agreed  to  pay  50,000/. 
a-year,  by  way  of  jointure  to  king  James's  queen ; 
and  Louis  XIV.  engaged  not  to  disturb  William  in 
the  possession  of  his  kingdoms  ;  and  thus  a  general 
tranquillity,  though  destined  to  be  of  a  short  dura- 
tion, was  re-established  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Europe.  King  William  having  concluded  this  im- 
portant transaction,  returned  to  England  about  the 
middle  of  November,  and  was  recced  in  London 
amidst  die  liveliest  acclamations  of  the  people,  who 
now  hailed  him  as  their  deliverer  fr<k^  a  ruinous 
war. 

The  s^sion  of  parliament  was  opened  December 
Sd.  The  king  informed  them  in  his  speech,  that 
there  was  a  considerable  debt  on  account  of  the 
fleet 'and  army,  that  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
had  be^n  Mticipated;  he  expressed  his  hope  that 
they  would  provide  for  him  during  his  Kfe,  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  conduce  to  his  own  honour  and 
that '  '6f  the  government.  He  recommended  the 
maintenance  of  a  great  naval  force,  and  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  abroad, 
Eng^OTd:ct«ild'tt6t  be  safe  without  a  standmgarmy* 
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Though  the  address  of  the  commons,  in  answer  to 
the  speech,  was  full  of  congratulations  and  thanks 
for  the  tferminatiOn  of  the  war,  they  carried  so  high 
their  jealousy  of  a  standing  army;  as  to  be  oflFended 
at  the  king*s  proposal,  and  at  the  way  he  had  taken 
to  oflfer  theih  his  opinion  oh  that  point.  Therefore, 
as  no  number  of  troops  had  been  mentioned,  they 
immediately  came  to  a  resolution  Of  paying  off  and 
disbanding  all  the  forces  that  had  been  raised  since 
the  year  1680;  so  that  a  force,  not  exceeding 
10,000  horse  and  foot,  \vras  all  that  the  house  agreed 
to  pass,  as  necessiry  for  a  suliimer  and  winter  guard 
at  sea  for  the  year  1 698. 

This  gave  the  king  the  greatest  disgust  that  had 
befallen  him  in  his  whole  reign.  He  thought  that 
it  would  render  his  alliance  so  inconsiderable,  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment after  it  should  be  reduced  to  so  weak  and  con- 
temptible a  state.  In  this  pet-plexity,  he  was  once 
very  near  taking  the  desperate  resolution  of  aban- 
doning England  and  returning '  to  Holland. 

However,  upon  more  mature  reflections,  Wil- 
liam altered  his  mind,  and  seemed  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  idea  that  the  rank  of  a  king  of  Great  Bri* 
t^n,  though  with  an  army  of  10,000  men  only,  was 
still  a  little  higher  than  that  of  a  stadtholder,  even 
with  an  army  of  20,000  men. 

A  great  resentment  being  daily  expressed  against 
Sunderland,  who  was  suspected  of  having  suggested 
the  unpopular  measure  of  keeping  a  standing  army, 
the  great  number  of  his  enemies'  in  both  parties, 
and  his  apprehensions  of  fheir  vengeance,  deter- 
mined him  to  resign  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain, 
contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  to  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  king,  whose  confidence  he  pos- 
sessed almost  exclusively. 

Pursuant  to  their  res61uti6n,  the  commons  grant 
a  supply  of  250,000/.  for  disbanding  the  army,  and 
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to  be  given  to  such  officers  and  soldiers  as  were  or 
should  be  disbanded.  Provision  is  made  likewise 
for  half-pay  to  commission-officers,  being  English- 
m  en.  Another  resolution  is  taken  to  grant  a  sum 
sufficient  to  cancel  all  exchequer  bills  to  the  amount 
of  2,700,000/.  A  sum  of  1,400,000?.  is  voted  to 
make  good  deficiencies.  They  resolve  that  the  sum 
of  3,348,102/.  is  necessary  to  pay  off  arrears,  sub- 
sistence, contingencies,  general  officers,  guards  and 
garrisons.  They  take  into  consideration  the  subsi- 
dies due  to  foreign  powers,  and  the  sums  owing  to 
contractors  for  bread  and  forage.  Examining  fur- 
ther the  debts  of  the  nation,  they  find  their  amount 
to  be  of  2,113,321/.  and  provide  for  their  gradual 
discharge.  As  to  a  personal  and  perpetual  revenue 
which  the  king  so  earnestly  desired  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  a  bill  was  passed,  raising  the  civil 
list  for  his  life  to  700,000/.  including  the  jointure  of 
50,000/.  per  annum  to  be  paid  to  queen  Mary  dTste^i 
according  to  the  stipulation  at  Riswick,  and  an  equal 
sum  to  maintain  a  court  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester* 
^oa  of  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  as  he  was 
now  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age.  But  the  queen's 
jointure  was  never  paid,  nor  would  the  king  allow 
above  1  SfiOOf.  for  the  use  of  the  duke  of  Glouces^i 
ter, 

« 

Ann.  l698. 

A  fire  broke  out  at  Whitehall,  January  4th, 
which  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  palace,  except 
the  banquetting-house. 

Czar  Peter,  in  his  travels,  comes  to  England  in- 
cognito, and  is  magnificently  entertained  by  king 
WUliam,  January  11th.  The  czar  observes  with 
particular  attention  the  improvements  in  the  art  of 
ship-building,  and  carries  over  with  him  iiuQibera 
of  good  artificers. 
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The  East-India  company  being  sounded  about 
advancing  a  sum  of  money  to  the  government,  by 
way  of  loan,  in  consideration  of  a  parliamentary  set- 
tlement, they  offered  to  raise  700,000/.  on  that 
condition ;  but  during  the  deliberation  on  .this  pro- 
posal, another  body  of  merchants,  under  the  au- 
spices of  Montague,  offered  to  lend  two  millions  at 
8  per  cent,  provided  they  might  be  gratified  with 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 
This  offer  is  preferred  to  the  other  by  the  majority 
in  the  house  of  commons,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in 
for  that  purpose  notwithstanding  the  claims,  repre- 
sentations, and  important  services  of  the  old  com- 
pany, and  though  they  submitted  at  list  to  offer  the 
same  sum  as  the  other  company,  and  on  the  same 
terms.  This  flagrant  injustice  blasted,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  reputation  of  the  whigs,  who  promoted  it, 
and  whose  popularity  had  for  some  time  been  on  the 
decline.  They  were  accused  of  having  robbed  the 
public,  by  embezzling  the  national  treasure,  and 
amassing  wealth  by  usurious  contracts. 

Another  offence,  of  a  much  greater  extent,  was  at 
that  time  animadverted  upon  by  the  commons ; 
Imt  through  the  good  fortune  which  not  unfre- 
qiiently  attends  robberies  to  a  large  amount,  the  of- 
fenders, found*  in  their  immense  booty,  the  surest 
mealis  of  escaping  with  impunity.  Exchequer  bilk, 
which  bore  no  interest  at  their  first  issuing  out  of  the 
"exchequer,  were  allowed  an  interest  of  7/.  125.  Orf. 
per  annumj  when  after  being  paid  in  on  any  of  the 
Sdng*s  taxes,*  tihiey  wer^  issued  again  by  the  exche- 
quer. This' encouraged  several  of  the  king's  officers, 
both  in  the  exchequer,  the  customs,  and  the  excise, 
to  contrive  together  to  get  gr^at  sums  of  money  by 
false  endorsements  on  these  bills,  before  they  had 
been  brought  in  on  any  of  the  king's  taxes.  One 
of  the  offenders,  to  procure  his  pardon,  compounded 
to  accuse* the  most  considerable  amojaggjt hem-;  and 
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upon  a  full  proof  of  the  matter,  Duncomb,  receiver* 
general  of  the  excise,  and  Knight,  treasurer  of  the 
customs,  both  members  of  parliament,  were  at  first 
expelled  the  house,  and  confined  to  the  tower. 
Burton,  who  h2^d  a  place  in.  the  excise-office,  was 
sent  to  Newgate,  and  bills  of.  paips.  and  penalties 
were  ordered  to  be  brought  against^  them.    The 
jSrst  levelled  at  Duncomb,  inflicted  on  him  a  fine  of 
nearly  half  of  his  estate,  which  was  computed  at 
400,000/.    The  bill  passed  the  house  of  commons, 
though  not  without  great  opposition  j  but  was  re- 
jected in  the  house  of  lords  by  the  majority  of  one 
voice.    The  peers  discharged  Duncomb  from  his 
confinement,  but  he  was  re-com.mitted  by  the  com- 
mons, and  remained  in  custody  till  the  end  of  the 
session.    Thus,  the  great  noise  this  forgery  ha(J 
made  all  over  tJie  kingdom,  wa?;  suddenly  quieted^ 
and  no  mca^e  was  heard  of  it.      . 
.    A  solemn  address  of  the  conimons  is  presented  to 
the  king,  respecting  the  general  corruption  of  th^ 
age,  beseeching  his  majesty  to  command  all  his 
judges  and  magistrates  to  put  the  laws  in  execution 
against  profaneness  and  immorality.    The  king  pro- 
fesses himself  extremely  pleased  with  this  renion- 
strance,  and  promises  to  give  immediate  directipjjs 
for  a  reformation.     A  society  for  propagation  of 
the  gospel  in  foreign  countries,  .was  erected  about 
.this  time,  as  well  as  another  society  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  manners  under  the  king's  countejiance.aAd 
.encouragement.   Considerable  collections  were  madp 
for  nxaintaining  clergymen  to  read  prayers  and  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  every  Sunday  4n  places  of 
public  worship.    The  m^embers  of  this  society  re- 
solved to  inform  the  magistrates  of  all  vice  and  Im- 
morality  they  should .  discover,  and  to  constitute  a 
fund  of  charity  with  that  part  of  the  fines  allowed 
to  the  informer. 
The  business  of  the  session  being  terminated,  the 


parliameiit  w?A  prorogued  Jply  Srd^  and  dissolved 
two  days  after  in.  the  terms  of  the  triennial  act. 
During  these  three  years,  England  fortunately  emer- 
ged firom  a  very  critical  situation  j  all  the  money  of 
the  country  was  re-coined,  publicxredit  was  restor- 
ed^ the  payment  of  the  natipAal  debjt  was  ^olidly 
provided  for,  an  honourable  peace  was  made,  and 
thfe  king  sfecufed  in  his  government.  The  chief 
fonduct  of  the  administration  was  now  entrusted  to 
a  few  men  of  the  most  distinguished  talents.  •  The 
dianceilor,  lord  Somers,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
incorrupt  judges,  tliat  ever  presided  in  chancery,  had 
an  eminent  in&ence  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  his 
great  capacity  for  all  afiairs,  made  the  king  consider 
him  beyond  all  his  ministers.  In  the  house  of  com- 
mons, Montague,  diancellor  of  the  exchequer,  had 
by  the  poWer  of  his  genius  and  eloquence,  acquir- 
ed such  sm*  ascendant  over  all  the  n[ieq;ibers  who 
were  zealous  for  the  king's  service,  and  such  a. con- 
fidence from  the  rest,  that  his  opinions  never  failed 
to  obtain  a  great  majority.  The  fleet  was  under 
the  management  of  admiral  Russel,  who  had  been 
created  earl  of  Orford,  and  was  both  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  and  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty. 

In  the  month  of  January  the  earl  ot  Portland 
had  been  sent  as  an  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  France,  aiid  on  the  27  th  of  February,  he 
made  his  public  entry  in  Paris  with  such  an  extraor- 
dinary magnificence  as  had  never  been  seen  since  the 
duke  of  Buckingham's  embassy,  when  he  cap;ie  to 
demand  in  marriage  the  princess  Mary  Hcnriet^ 
for  king  Charles  L  Some  days  after  his  public  audi- 
ence he  went  to  Versailles,  w^ere  he  staid  a  few 
days,  and  in  a  conversation  with  the  king,  express- 
ed his  surprise  to  find  king  James  still  at  St.  Ger- 
main,  and  coffiplained  of  that  circumstanqe  as  not 
agreeing  with  the  prejmise  made  by  mareschal  4^ 
Boufflers  to  king  WiUiana  in  their  conferences  iji 
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Flanders,  and  though  the  mareschal  denied  the  fart^ 
the  ambassador  still  insisted  upon  that  point,  but 
it  was  cut  short  by  the  king,  who  said,  that  if  the 
prince  of  Orange  stood  upon  that  article,  he  would 
banish  all  thoughts  of  treating  with  him/  (LUe  of 
James  IL  written  ly  himself^  Matpher$on*s  vrigi^ 
nal  Papers^  p.  261.  J  ; 

The  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Portland  being  dis* 
approved  by  his  royal  master,  he  changed  his  tone^ 
so  as  to  encourage  Lewis  XIV.  to  ptopose  to  Williatna 
a  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  ifter  the  death 
of  Charles  IL  whose  constitution  was  irrecoverably 
exhausted.  .  The  plan  of  that  partition  was  nearly 
the  same  as  that  concluded  with  the  emperor  Leo* 

?old  thirty  years  before.  (Mem.  die  Tdrcy,  Vol.  \u) 
.ewis  perceiving  that  Portland  knew  very  little  of 
the  matter,  sent  the  count  de  Tallatd  with  full 
powers  to  England.  He  arrived  in  London  on  the 
'19th  of  March. 

During  the  earl  of  Pottland's  stay  at  Versailles 
Mf*.  Prior,  secretary  of  the  embassyi  was  visiting 
one  day  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  accompanied 
by  a  French  ofEcet,  who,  inlrodudng  him  into  the 
magnificent  gallery,  decorated  ivkh  those  famous 
pictures  of  le  Brun,  which  represent  the  victories 
of  Lewis  XIV.  asked  him  whethet  king  William's 
exploits  were  also  to  be  seen  in  his  palace  ?— -"  No, 

sir,'*  replied  Prior,  **  the  monutnents  of  my  mas«- 

ter's  actions  are  to  be  seen  every  where  but  m 
**  his  own  house  ;"  a  reply,  where  there  was  more 
witth  an  truth,  as  William's  victory  at  La  Boyne  and 
the  taking  of  Namur  were  the  only  military  achieV'* 
ments  to  which  Prior's  gasconade  could  allude. 

William  intending  to  return  to  Holland  on  pre- 
tence of  enjoying  a  recess  from  business,  which  was 
necessary  to  his  constitution,  appointed  a  regency 
to  govern  the  kingdom  in  his  absence ;  and  the  earl 
pf  Marlborough,  who  had  been  lately  constituted 
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by  his  majesty  governor  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  ^ 
was  declared  one  of  the  regents.  The  earl  had 
lessened  his  professions  to  the  late  kiilg,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  views  of  restoration  entertained  by  that 
unfortunate  prince  declined.  He  felt,  therefore,  no 
reluctance  in  accepting  king  William's  returning  fe- 
vour.  At  his  majesty's  departure,  sealed  orders 
were  left  with  the  ministry,  directing  that  1 6,000 
men  should  be  retained  in  the  service,  notvrfth- 
standing  the  vote  of  the  commons  which  had  limited 
the  standing  army  to  10,000,  not  foreseeing  the 
troubles  which  might  arise  at  the  death  of  the  king 
of  Spain  j  he  hoped,  accordingly,  that  the  new  par- 
liament would  thank  him  for  having  transgressed 
the  limitation  of  the  latter,  whom  he  considered  as 
being  actuated  bt/  a  spirit  of  ignorance  and  maUce 
beyond  all  conception.  (William's  Original  Letter 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  January  27th, 
1648.  Brit.  Mus-  Harleian  MSS.  4748,Sloane  Cat.) 

William  arrived  at  the  Hague,  July  21st,  and  re- 
paired to  his  house  at  Loo,  where  he  was  soon  visit- 
ed  by  count  Tallard,  the  French  minister,  who  had 
instructions  to  forward  the  negodation  respecting 
the  treaty  of  partition.  The  Idng  had  no  personal 
interest  of  any  sort  in  this  treaty,  as  he  did  not  pre^ 
tend  to  any  allotment  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Spanish  succession ;  but  his  two  ruling  passions, 
pride  and  ambition,  were  not  a  little  gratified  by 
acting  in  this  negociation  the  part  he  had  ever  ar- 
dently  wished  above  all  things,  that  of  umpire  in 
the  concerns  of  Europe,  holding  the  balance  be- 
tween  its  most  powerful  monarchs ;  and  Lewis  XIV. 
who  well  knew  William's  foible,  cQuld  not  follow 
a  better  policy  than  that  of  cajoling  him  by  this  ne- 
godation^ as  there  was  no  surer  means  to  secure  at 
least  his  neutrality,  in  case  a  new  confederacy  was 
formed  against  France  on  account  of  this  treaty. 
-  In  the  mean    time  the    marquis  of   Harcourt, 

VOL.    IV.  D 
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French  ambassador  in  Spain,  was  engaged  in  a  ne* 
gociation  of  a  very  different  nature.  He  was  iii»- 
structed  to  procure  the  succession  of  the  Spanish 
crown  for  one  of  the  Dauphin's  sons,  or  at  leasts 
to  hinder  it  from  devolving  upon  the  emperor's 
children,  and  he  conducted  this  business  with  all 
the  zeal  and  address  it  required ;  while  on  another 
hand,  Lewis  concluded  an  alliance  with  Sweden,  on 
the  apparent  motive  of  securing  the  common  peace 
by  such  means  as  should  be  found  most  proper  and 
convenient. 

The  treaty  of  partition  being  agreed  on  and  sign- 
ed, William  returned  to  England  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  where  a  new  parliament  had  been 
chosen  and  prorogued  on  account  of  his  absence* 
They  met  on  the  6th  of  December,  and  the  king  in 
his  speech,  observed,  that  their  most  serious  consi- 
deration was  required  to  determine  what  strength 
was  to  be  maintained  at  sea,  and  what  force  kept  up 
at  land,  as  the  quiet  of  the  people's  minds  at  home, 
the  flourishing  of  trade,  the  supporting  of  credit, 
and  the  preserving  to  England  the  weight  and  in- 
fluence it  had  at  present  on  the  councils  and  afiairs 
abroad,  depended  principally  upon  that  point.  He 
desired  likewise,  they  would  make  some  furth^ 
progress  in  discharging  the  national  debt. 

The  commons,  far  trom  being  of  the  king's  mind, 
were  so  irritated  at  his  presuming  to  maintain  a 
greater  number  of  troops  than  their  predecessors 
had  voted,  that  they  omitted  the  usual  compliment 
of  an  adchess,  and  resolved  that  all  the  forces  of 
England  in  English  pay  exceeding  7000  men, 
should  be  forthwith  disbanded  ;  and  also  those  in 
Ireland  exceeding  12,000,  and  that  all  those  retain* 
ed,  should  be  his  majesty's  natural-bom  subjects. 
The  lords  manifested  the  same  dispositions.  An  op- 
position to  the  bill  was  made  by  some  adherents  of 
the  crown  ;  but  the  attempt  was  so  feeble  and  ill- 
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supported,  that  It  threw  disgrace  on  the  cause  it 
was  meant  to  serve,  and  afforded  William's  enennes 
an  opportunity  of  censuring  severely  his  character 
and  conduct.  They  insinuated,  that  he  harboured 
a  dislike  for  England,  and  for  the  nation  in  general; 
that  he  placed  no  confidence  in  any  Englishman  ; 
that  he  had  left  the  kingdom  in  the  preceding  sum* 
mer  without  any  apparent  motive  for  his  absence^ 
and  merely  to  enjoy  an  indolent  and  inglorious  pri* 
vacy  at  Loo,  with  a  few  favourites  and  creatures  in 
a  manner  unworthy  of  his  character  and  of  his 
high  rank ;  that  he  seemed  to  act  in  England  no 
other  part  than  that  of  a  stadtholder,  while  he  acted 
only  in  Holland  the  par^  of  a  kin^  of  England. 

The  king  was  the  more  offended  and  chagrined 
at  this  affront,  as  he  found  himiself  disabled  from 
maintaining  his  Dutch  guards  and  the  regiments 
of  French  reftigees  to  which  he  was  uncommonly 
attached.  In  his  anger,  he  threatened  to  abandon 
the  government,  and  had  actually  penned  a  speech 
to  that  purpose,  to  be  pronounced  to  both  houses. 
The  rough  draught  of  that  speech  composed  in 
French  and  in  the  king's  own  hand-writing,  is  pre- 
served at  the  British  Museum  (HarkianMSS.  Royal 
Letters^  No.  7502,  p.  29.)  It  contains  the  follow- 
ing passages. 

But  seeing  that  you  have  so  little  regard  to 
my  advice  as  to  take  no  manner  of  care  of  your 
security ;  and  that  you  expose  yourselves  to  evi- 
dent ruin  by  divesting  yourselves  of  the  only 
means  for  your  defence,  it  would  not  be  just  nor 
"  reasonable  that  I  should  be  witness  of  your  ruin; 
"  not  being  able  to  do  any  thing  of  myself,  it  not 
*^  being  in  my  power  to  defend  and  protect  you, 
**  which  was  the  only  view  I  had  in  coming  into 
this  country.  Therefore  I  am  obliged  to  recom- 
mend to  you  to  choose  and  name  to  me  such 
•*  persons  as  you  shall  judge  most  proper,  to  whom 
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I  may  leave  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment in  my  absence.  • .  •  beseeching  the  great 
"  God  to  bless  your  deliberations,  and  to  inspire 
you  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  good  and 
virelfare  of  the  kingdom/' 
However,  William  yielding  to  the  solicitations 
of  his  ministers  and  friends,  again  altered  his  mind. 
Accordingly,  when  the  bill  was  ready  for  the  royal 
assent,  he  went  to  the  house  of  lords  and  told  them, 
^  That  although  he  might  think  himself  unkindly 
used  in  being  deprived  of  his  guards,  which  had 
constantly  attended  him  in  all  his  actions ;  yet  as 
he  believed  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the 
nation  than  any  distrust  or  jealousy  between  him 
and  his  parliament,  he  was  come  to  pass  the  bill 
according  to  their  desire.  At  the  same  time, 
''  for  his  own  justification  and  in  discharge  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  he  declared,  that  in  his  own 
judgment,  the  nation  was  left  too  much  exposed, 
**  and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  provide 
"  for  such  a  strength  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
"  safety  of  the  kingdom.*' 

This  act  of  condescending  resignation  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  addresses  from  bpth  houses, 
assuring  his  majesty  that  he  would  never  have  rea-^ 
son  to  think  the  commons  were  undutiful  or  un- 
kind, for  they  would  on  all  occasions  stand  by  and 
assist  him  in  the  preservation  of  lus  sacred  person, 
and  in  support  of  his  government  against  all  his 
enemies.  He  forthwith  issued  orders  for  reducing 
the  army  to  the  number  of  7000,  and  hoping  that 
the  hearts  of  the  commons  were  now  mollified,  he 
sent  them  a  written  message,  informing  them  "  That 
"  the  necessary  preparations -were  made  for  trans- 
'*?  porting  the  Dutch  guards,  and  that  they  should 
embark  immediately,  unless  out  of  consideration 
to  him  the  house  should  be  disposed  to  find  a 
*i  way  for.  continuing  them  longer  in  the  service, 
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"  a  favour,  which  his   majesty  would  take  very 
«  kindly/' 

This  attempt,  however,  could  not  divert  the  com- 
mons from  their  purpose,  but  they  softened  the 
harshness  of  their  denial  by  expressing  "  their  un- 
**  speakable  grief  that  his  majesty  should  be  ad- 
"  vised  to  propose  any  thing  to  which  they  could 
"  not  consent  with  due  regard  to  that  constitution 
"  which  his  majesty  came  over  to  restore,  and  had 
*'  so  often  exposed  his  royal  person  to  preserve ; 
"  that  nothing  was  more  conducive  to  the  happi- 
*^  ness  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom  than  an  entire 
" .  confidence  between  his  majesty  and  his  people, 
**  which  could  no  way  be  so  firmly  established  as 
**  by  entrusting  his  sacred  person  with  his  own  sub* 
jects,  who  had  so  eminently  signalized  themselves 
on  all  occasions,  during  the  late  long  and  expen- 
sive war/'  The  king  returned  a  kind  answer 
to  this  address,  and  the  Dutch  guards  were  soon 
after  shipped  oft  for  Holland. 

Ann.  1699. 

The  king  prorogues  the  parliament,  appoints  a 
regency,  and  embarks  for  Holland,  June  2nd. 

The  Scottish  India  company,  notwithstanding  all 
the  obstacles  and  discouragements  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed,  had  fitted  out  two  large  ships 
ladeR  with  a  cargo  for  traffic,  with  some  artillery 
and  military  stores ;  and  the  a(^.venturers  embark<* 
ing  to  the  number  of  1 200  had  directed  their  course 
to  the  coast  of  Darien,  where  they  had  treated 
with  the  natives  for  the  establishment  of  their  co^ 
lony,  and  taking  possession  of  the  ground  to  which 
they  gay^  the  name  of  Cakdoma,  began  to  execute 
their  plan  of  er^ting  a  town  under  the  appellation 
of  New  Edinburgh  ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king 
containing  a  detail  of  their  proceedings,  and  implor^ 
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ing  the  continuance  of  his  royal  favour  and  proteo* 
tion.  But  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  com- 
plaining of  this  invasion^  and  remonstrating  against 
the  settlement  of  this  colony  as  a  mark  of  disregard 
from  England,  and  a  breach  of  her  alliance  with 
them^  William  resolved  to  crush  this  establish- 
ment, and  effected  its  immediate  ruin,  by  issuing 
proclamations,  prohibiting  under  the  severest  penall 
ties  all  his  majesty's  subjects  from  holding  any  cor- 
respondence with  the  Scottish  colony,  or  assisting  it 
in  any  shape  with  arms,  ammunition  or  provision. 
Orders  to  the  same  purpose  were  sent  to  the  go- 
vernors of  Jamaica  and  of  the  other  English  settle- 
ments in  America ;  so  that  famine  soon  compelled 
the  first  adventurers  to  quit  the  coast ;  a  second  and 
a  third  recruit  were  sent  thither  with  provisions, 
but  they  were  soon  divided  into  factions  which  ren- 
dered all  their  schemes  abortive.  The  Spaniards  ad- 
vanced against  them,  and  compelling  them  to  ca- 
pitulate, they  permitted  them  to  retire.  Thus 
vanished  all  the  golden  dreams  of  the  Scottish  na- 
tion. A  great  number  of  families  were  absolutely 
ruined  by  the  miscarriage  of  this  enterprise,  which 
they  imputed  solely  to  the  conduct  of  king  William, 
The  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  joined  in  the  cla- 
mour raised  against  their  sovereign,  whom  they 
taxed  with  double  dealing,  inhumanity  and  ingrati- 
tude. 

The  treaty  of  partition  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
was  now  become  useless  by  the  unexpected  recovery 
of  the  king  .of  Spain,  and  the  death  of  the  electoral 
prince  of  Bavaria,  whom  the  treaty  and  the  will  of 
Charles  II.  had  destined  for  the  throne  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies.  Lewis  XIV.  had  resolved  accord- 
ingly  to  concert  with  king  William  the  plan  of  a 
new  treaty,  and  frequent  conferences  had  taken 
place  on  the  subject,  between  the  grand  pensionary 
of  Holland,  the  duke  of  Portland  and  the  French 
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ambassador,  count  de  Tallard,  when  the  Spanish 
minister  at  the  Hague  having  found  means  to  get 
some  intelligence   about  this    secret    negociation, 
transmitted  it  to  Madrid.     Mr,  Stanhope,  the  Eng- 
lish minister  at  that  court,  received  immediately  a 
written  remonstrance,  expressing  their  resentment 
at  this  strange  method  of  proceeding,  and  the  mar- 
quis de  Canales,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London, 
was  directed  to  make   the  same  representation  to 
the  regency  and  to  desire  that  a  stop  might  be  put 
to  those  intrigues.     The  Spanish  ambassadors  at 
Paris  and  the  Hague   received  the  same  orders. 
Marquis  de  Canales  was  pleased  with  this  opportu- 
nity to  insult  king  William,  who  hated  his  person, 
and  had  forbid  him  the  court  on  account  of  his  ap- 
pearing covered  in  his  majesty's  presence.     He  ac- 
cordingly delivered  to  the  lords-regents  a  memorial 
couched  in  the  most  virulent  terms  against  the  trans- 
action.    The  regency  had  no  sooner  communicated 
this  paper  to  the  king,  than  he  ordered  the  ambassa- 
dor to  quit  the  kingdom  in  eighteen  days,  and  to 
remain  within  his  own  house  till  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture.    He  was  likewise  infqrmed  that  no  writing 
would  be  received  from  him  or  any  of  his  domes^ 
tics.    Mr.   Stanhope  was  directed  to  complain  at 
Madrid  of  the  aflfront  offered  to  his  master,  which 
he  styled  an  insolent  and  saucy  attempt  to  stir  up 
sedition  in  the  kingdom,  by  appealing  to  the  people 
and  parliament  of   England   against  his  majesty. 
But  the  court  of  Madrid  approved  what  their  minis- 
ter had  done,  and  in  their  turn  ordered  Mr.  Stan- 
hope to  leave  Spain  in  eighteen  days.    In  the  mean 
time  the  states-general  refused  to  receive  the  memo- 
rial of  the  Spanish .  minister ;  the  negociation  was 
not  interrupted,  and  the  new  articles  proposed  by 
Lewis  were  agreed  upon  by  William. 

The  king  having  returned  from  Holland,  opened 
the  session  with  a  very  sensible  speech,  concluding 
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with  these  Words :  **  Since  then,  our  aims  are  only 
**  for  the  general  good,  let  us  act  with  confidence 
"  in  one  another;  which  will  nut  foil,  with  God's 
*'  blessing,  to  make  me  a  happy  king,  and  you  a 
**  happy  flourishing  people."  The  commons, 
though  without  any  provocation,  were  so  ill-dispo- 
sed towards  his  majesty,  that  they  affected  to  put 
odious  interpretations  on  this  friendly  sentence; 
and  instead  of  the  usual  address  of  thanks,  they 
'^presented  a  sullen  address  of  complaint,  that  a  jea*^ 
lousy  and  disgust  had  been  raised  on  their  duty  and 
affection,  desiring  the  king  that  he  would  show  marks 
of  his  high  displeasure  towards  all  persons  who  had 
presumed  to  misrepresent  their  proceedings  to  his 
majesty.  William  thought  it  proper  to  dissemble 
the  disgust  he  felt  at  these  unjust  complaints,  and 
his  answer,  though  guarded,  was  full  of  kind  and 
affectionate  eicpressions.  He  did  not  succeed,  how^t 
ever,  in  softening  the  ill-humour  of  the  commons, 
nor  in  diverting  those  who  opposed  him  from  their 
resolution  of  forcing  a  change  of  ministry  upon 
him  ;  they  sought  all  occasions  for  •  it,  and  flattered 
themselves  th^t  the  following  affair  might  answer 
their  purpose. 

One  Kidd  offered  to  suppress  the  piracies  which 
were  the  occasion  of  frequent  complaints,  provided 
the  government  would  furnish  him  with  a  ship  of 
thirty  g^ns,  well  manned.  The  board  of  admiralty 
declaring  tJiat  such  a  number  of  men  could  not  be 
spared  fropi  the  public  service,  Kidd  was  equipped 
by  the  private  subscription  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  and  of  many  other  noble- 
men. The  king  himself  promised  to  contribute 
pne-half  of  the  expenc:e,  and  reserved  to  himself 
one-tenth  of  thp  profits;  but  he  never  advanced 
the  money.  This  adventurer,  supported  by  so  no- 
ble a  patronage,  had  no  sooner  set  sail,  than  in- 
steacj  of  steering  to  the  coast  of  America,  as  he  had 
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engaged  to    do,  for  cruising  against    the  pirate*, 
he  directed    his  course  towards  the  East  Indies, 
where,  turning  himself  a  pirate,  he  took  a  rich  ship 
belonging  to  the  Moors,   and  having  divided  the 
booty  with  his  crew,  ninety  of  whom  left  him  to 
join  other  adventurers,  he  burned  his  own  ship  and 
sailed  with  his  prize  ta  the  Wicst  Indies,  where  he 
purchased  a  sloop.    Then  leaving  part  of  his  men 
in  the  prize  to  remain  in  one  of  the  leeward  islands 
till  further  orders,  he  arrived  in  his  sloop  on  the 
coast  of  New  York ;  and  sent  one  of  his  men  to 
apologise  for  his  conduct  with  lord  Bellamont,  th^ 
governor  of  that  province,  who  inveigled  him  into 
ft  negociation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  ap- 
prehended as  well  as  his  crew.    An  account  of  lus 
proceedings,  was  sent  by  his  lordship  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  to  have  the  prisoners  carried  to  Eng- 
land.   The  admiralty  dispatched  a  ship  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  after  having  been  tossed  for  some  time 
>;(rith  tempestuous  weather,  this  vessel  had  return- 
ed to  Plymouth  in  a  shattered  condition.    This  in- 
cident furnished  the  malcontents  with  an  opportu- 
nity for  accusing  the  n\inistry  of  being  the  authors 
and  abettors  of  a  piratical  expedition,  which  they 
wanted  to  screen  from  the  cognizance  of  the  pub- 
Kc;  a  motion  was  made  to  have  it  declared  as  disho- 
nourable to  the  king,  as  contrary  to  the  rights  of 
the  nation,  and  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
land.    In  the  course  of  these  warm  debates,  some 
members  declaimed  with  great  bitterness  against 
the  chancellor  and  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  as  part- 
ners in  a  piratical  scheme ;    however,  the  motion 
was  rgected  by  a  great  majority. 

The  commops  resolve  that  7000  men  should  be 
the  complement  for  the  sea  service  for  the  year  1 700, 
and  that  300,000/.  should  be  granted  to  his  majesty 
for  guards  and  garrisons,  and  that  half-pay  should 
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be  allowed  to  the  disbanded  officers  not  p^ovid^ 
for. 

Ann.  1700. 

The  principal  business  of  this  session  was  the  en- 
quiry into  the  grants  of  the  Irish  forfeitures,  a  cir* 
cumstance  on  which  the  party  opposed  to  the  court 
had  chiefly  built  their  hopes  of  disgracing  the  go- 
vernment. ITie  commissioners  appointed  by  par- 
liament for  this  affair,  proceeded  with  the  greatest 
severity,  particularly  upon  a  grant  under  the  great 
seal,  dated  the  SOth  of  May  1 695,  passed  to  Mrs. 
WiUiers,  now  countess  of  Orkney,  so  as  to  expose 
his  majesty's  partiality  for  that  favourite.  This 
grant  included  all  king  James's  private  estates,  ex- 
cept some  small  part  in  grant  to  lord  Athlone,  and 
contained  95,649  acres,  worth  yearly  25,995/.  1 8^. 
value  3375943/.  According  to  the  report  of  these 
commissioners,  a  million  and  a  half  might  be  raised 
from  the  sale  of  the  confiscated  estates,  and  a  bill 
was  brought  in  for  applying  them  to  the  use  of  the 
public ;  and  the  commons  passed  at  the  same  time 
an  extraordinary  vote,  importing  that  they  would 
not  receive  any  petition  from  any  person  whatsoever 
respecting  the  grants.  They  afterwards  resolved  to 
represent  to  the  king  in  the  form  of  an  address  that 
the  procuring  and  passing  those  grants,  had  occasion-  , 
ed  great  debts  upon  the  nation  and  heavy  taxes 
upon  the  people,  and  highly  reflected  upon  the  king's 
honour,  and  that  the  oflicers  and  instruments  con- 
cerned in  the  same,  had  highly  failed  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  trust  and  duty.  The  king  an- 
swered, that  he  was  not  only  led  by  inclination, 
but  thought  himself  obliged  in  justice  to  reward 
those  who  had  served  well  in  the  reduction  of  Ire- 
land, out  of  the  estates  forfeited  to  him  in  the  re- 
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bellion  of  that  kingdom,  and  that  a$  the  war  had 
left  the  nation  much  in  debt,  their  taking  just  and 
effectual  ways  for  lessening  it  and  supporting  public 
credit,  was  what,  in  his  opinion,  would  best  contri- 
bute to  the  honour,  interest,  and  safety  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  commons,  exasperated  beyond  conception 
by  this  answer,  immediately  resolved  that  the  advi- 
ser of  it  had  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  create  a 
misunderstanding  and  jealousy  between  the  king 
and  his  people.  They  passed  soon  after  a  bill  of 
resumption  of  these  grants,  appointing  thirteen 
trustees,  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  all 
claims  of  purchasers  and  creditors  relating  to  those 
estates  ;  to  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the 
money  arising  from  the  sale,  was  appropriated  to 
pay  the  arrears  of  the  army.  This  bill  passed  un- 
der the  title  of  a  bill  for  granting  an  aid  to  his  ma- 
jesty by  the  sale  of  forfeited  and  other  estates  and 
interests  in  Ireland ;  and  that  it  might  undergo  no 
alteration  in  the  house  of  lords,  it  was  consolidated 
with  the  money  bill  for  the  service  of  the  year. 
After  warm  debates  in  the  upper  house,  some  al- 
terations were  made,  which  the  commons,  provoked 
at  their  interfering  in  a  money  bill,  unanimously 
rejected,  and  being  determined  to  give  vent  to 
their  resentment,  they  ordered  the  doors  of  their 
house  to  be  shut,  that  no  members  should  go  forth, 
and  it  ^w^as  moved  that  an  address  should  be 
made  to  his  majesty  to  remove  the  chancellor  from 
his  presence,  and  councils  for  ever.  The  motion, 
however,  was^  negatived  by  a  great  majority. 

The  king  was  extremely  displeased  at  the  bill  of 
resumption,  which  he  considered  as  an  invasion  of 
his  prerogative,  an  insult  on  his  person,  and  an  in- 
jury to  his  frienidB  and  servants,  and  he  was  with 
great  difficulty  prevailed  on  by  his  ministers  to  give 
His  assent  to  it.    He  could  not,  however,  dissemble 
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his  resentments  The  commons  perceived  it,  and, 
as  if  they  intended  to  raise  it  still  higher,  they  re* 
solved  that  an  address  should  be  made  to  his  majes- 
ty that  no  person  who  was  not  a  native  of  his  domi- 
nions^  except  the  prince  of  Denmark,  should  be 
admitted  to  the  king's  council  in  England  or  in 
Ireland. 

This  resolution  was  levelled  against  the  earls  of 
Portland,  Albermarle  and  Galway,  but  his  majesty 
prevented  this  address  being  presented,  by  pro- 
roguing the  parliament,  April  1 1  th. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  acts  of  this  session 
was  passed  against  the  catholics ;  it  enacted,  that  all 
persons  educated  in  that  religion  or  suspected  to  be 
of  it,  who  should  succeed  to  any  estate  before  they 
were  of  the  age  of  eighteen,  should  be  obliged  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  the 
test,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  that  age  ;  and  till  they 
did  it,  the  estate  was  to  devolve  to  the  next  of  kin 
that  was  a  protestant,  but  was  to  return  back  to 
them  upon  their  taking  the  oaths.  All  catholic 
priests  were  also  banished  by  the  bill,  and  condemn- 
ed to  perpetual  imprisonment,  if  they  should  again 
return  into  England ;  and  a  reward  of  100/.  was 
offered  to  every  one  who  should  discover  a  catholic 
priest  so  as  to  convict  him.  But  the  bill  being  de- 
ficient in  necessary  clauses  to  enforce  execution,  was 
very  little  regarded. 

Another  bill  admitted  a  petition  presented  by  the 
old  East-India  company,  that  they  might  be  con- 
tinued by  parliamentary  authority  during  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  time  prescribed  in  their  charter, 
so  now  there  were  two  rival  companies  of  mer- 
chants trading  to  the  East-Indies. 

While  William  was  harassed  in  England  by  a  vio- 
lent  and  successful  opposition  in  parliament,  he  was 
perplexed  in  Scotland  by  vehement  instances  for  re- 
dress from  the  councils-general  of  the  Scottish^In^ 
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dian-Afirican  company.  They  solicited  his  ma- 
jesty's protection  in  behalf  of  more  than  thirty  per- 
sons wrongfully  detained  prisoners  at  Carthagena. 
They  earnestly  requested  him  to  assemble  the  Scot- 
tish parliament,  as  nothing  could  be  more  conducive 
to  the  support  of  the  credit  and  interest  of  a  com- 
pany in  whose  misfortunes  and  prosperity  the  whole 
nation  were  concerned.  All  they  could  obtain  was 
a  promise  that  the  king  would  demand  in  the  terms 
of  the  treaties  the  release  of  their  prisoners,  and  that 
their  parliament  would  meet  in  the  month  of  May. 

William,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  daily  provo- 
cations and  mortifications  he  had  experienced  in  the 
last  session,  and  the  means  of  preventing  their  re- 
currence, found  that  their  principal  cause  was  the 
great  animosity  existing  in  the  conunons  against 
his  ministers,  particularly  against  the  lord  chancellor 
Somers,  the  most  able  of  his  servants,  considered 
as  the  head  of  the  whigs.  His  majesty  resolved  to 
dismiss  him  from  his  service  in  hopes  that  he  would 
carry  in  his  retreat  all  the  unpopularity  that  had 
lately  attended  all  the  measures  of  the  crown,  and 
that  the  tones,  to  whom  he  now  intended  to  ap- 
ply,  would  easily  forward  the  public  business.  But 
Somers  excused  himself  from  making  the  delivery 
of  the  seals  his  own  act,  as  that  circumstance  might 
be  construed  by  his  enemies  into  guilt  or  fear.  The 
earl  of  Jersey  was  accordingly  sent  to  him  with  a 
warrant  to  demand  the  seals  in  form,  and  Somers 
delivered  them  to  him  without  hesitation. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  the  king  having  ap- 
pointed a  regency  for  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom in  his  absence,  resumed  as  usual  his  way  to 
Holland,  seemingly  unawares  that  these  frequent 
voyages  being  continued  when  there  was  no  longer 
any  apparent  cause  or  excuse  for  them,  discovered 
more  and  more  his  disgust  for  England,  an4  natu- 
rally ijicreased  iri  the  same  prc^rtion  th^  disgust  of 
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the  nation  towards  him.  On  the  29th  of  the  same 
month,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only  re- 
maining cluld  of  seventeen,  which  the  princess 
Anne  had  borne,  died  of  a  malignant  fever  in  the 
llth  year  of  his  age,  generally  lamented  in  England 
not  only  on  account  of  his  promising  and  amiable 
qualifications,  hut  also  as  his  death  left  the  succes- 
sion undetermined,  and  might  be  the  occasion  of 
troubles  and  contests  of  fatal  consequence.  The 
Jacobites  exulted  in  an  event,  which  they  thought 
was  so  favourable  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  while  the 
protestants  generally  turned  their  eyes  upon  the 
princess  Sophia,  electress  dowager  of  Hanover,  and 

'and-daughter  to  James  I.  by  her  mother  princess 

iizabeth   his   daughter,  married    to   the  elector 
Palatine* 

The  kings  of  Denmark  and  Poland,  with  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  formed  a  league  at  that 
time  against  the  youjig  king  of  Sweden,  Charles 
XII.  and  immediately  began  to  invade  his  dominions 
on  different  sides.  The  Swedish  minister  applied 
.  for  assistance  to  king  William  and  the  states-gene- 
ral, pursuant  to  the  existing  treaties  between  the 
three  nations.  Accordingly  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail, 
English  and  Dutch,  joined  the  Swedish  squadron  in 
the  Baltic,  and  bombarded  Copenhagen,  while 
Charles  having  successively  executed  a  descent  upon 
the  isle,  advanced  to  besiege  the  town  by  land,  a  re- 
solution that  struck  such  terror  into  the  Danes, 
that  by  the  mediation  of  William  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  immediately  concluded. 

While  the  king  was  thus  securing  the  restoration 
of  concord  and  tranquillity  among  the  northern 
states  of  Europe;  tumults,  discontents,  and  loud 
complaints  prevailed  in  his  own  dominions.  The 
new  ■  partition  treaty  concluded  between  William 
and  Lewis  XIV.  but  not  yet  acceded  to  by  the  em- 
peror, now  engrossed  the  minds  of  the  people  ia 
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England,  where  it  was  no  sooner  known  than  con- 
demned by  the  most  intelligent  part  of  the  nation^ 
as  a  scheme  equally  unjust  in  its  principle  and  ob- 
ject, and  hazardous  in  its  execution.     They  bitter- 
ly censured,  above  all,  William's  concluding  such  aa 
important  affair  without  the  advice  of  parliament. 
Others  considered  the  treaty  as  destructive  of  the 
balance  of  power,  and  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of 
England;  besides,  it  was  known  that  when  it  was 
communicated  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe^  it 
generally  met  with  a  very  unfavourable  construc- 
tion.    All  these  arguments  were  trumpeted  by  the 
malcontents,  and  the  whole  kingdom  exhibited  such 
symptoms   of   disafiection  as  to  induce  the  tory 
faction  to  think  in  earnest  of  establishing  the  succes- 
sion of  the  English  crown  upon  the  person  of  the 
prince  of  Wales. 

in  Scotland,  when  the  parliament  met,  petitions, 
addresses,  and  representations  of  general  and  parti- 
cular grievances  were  poured  in  upon  them  from 
every  side.  The  Scottish-Indian-African  com- 
pany, as  they  had  suffered  most,  were  the  loudest  in 
their  complaints.  A  motion  was  made  that  the 
colony  of  Caledonia  at  Darien  was  a  legal  and  right- 
ful settlement  which  the  parliament  would  support. 
The  commissioner  perceiving  that  this  vote  was  on 
the  point  of  being  carried,  prevented  it  by  sudden- 
ly adjourning  the  house  for  three  days.  When 
they  met  again,  they  resumed  the  motion,  and  the 
commissioner  stopped  the  debates  by  a  new  ad- 
journment for  twenty  days.  The  house  enraged  at 
it  signed  a  spirited  address  to  the  king,  remon- 
strating against  these  interruptions  of  their  debates, 
and  affirming  that  the  second  adjournment  was  a 
manifest  infringement  on  the  claim  of  rights  an- 
nexed to  the  very  act  which  had  placed  his  majes- 
ty on  the  throne.  A  deputation  was  sent  with  this 
address  to  the  king,  who  declared  that  he  could  ^ve 
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BO  answer  at  that  time,  but  that  they  should  know 
liis  intentions  in  Scotland.  The  parliament  was  in 
the  mean  time  further  adjourned  by  proclamation* 
The  discontented  members  talked  of  sitting  by 
force,  and  of  forming  themselves  into  a  convention* 
They  even  affirmed,  that  the  army  was  ready  to  join 
their  cause  against  a  government,  which  by  denying 
protection  had  no  right  to  obedience;  that  they 
wanted  nothing  but  money  to  declare  the  throne 
vacant,  to  restore  the  late  king,  or  to  confer  the 
crown  on  some  other  prince,  more  inclined  than 
the  present  to  support  the  just  claims  of  the  nation. 
f  Manchester's  Correspondence.     Cole's  Collection.) 

The  almost  extinguished  hopes  of  the  Jacobites, 
which  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  be- 
gan to  revive,  became  more  sanguine  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  it  was  not  capable  of  rousing  king  James 
from  that  kind  of  lethargy  into  which  he  had  fallen 
ever  since  the  treaty  of  Riswick.  Weighed  down 
with  years,  and  unmanned  both  by  that  apathy 
which  attends  long  misfortunes,  and  by  his  own 
religious  enthusiasm  and  austerities,  constantly  fed 
by  his  daily  correspondence  with  the  pious  abbot  of 
Latrappe,  he  seemed  to  be  reconciled  with  the  idea 
that  his  reign  was  at  an  end  in  this  world.  But  he 
had  not  resigned  his  hopes  with  regard  to  his  son, 
and  never  doubted  but  he  would  one  day  recover 
the  crown  which  he  himself  had  lost.  (Continica^ 
Hon  of  James's  Memoirs,  MSS.J 

William  finding  it  absolutely  necessary  to  allay 
the  ferment  of  the  people  in  Scotland,  wrote  a  let- 
ter  to  their  parliament,  dated  from  Loo,  and  con- 
taining in  substance,  "  that  he  was  deeply  concern- 
^*  ed  for  not  being  able  to  assert  the  Scottish  com- 
^^  pany*s  right  of  establishing  a  colony  at  Darien, 
^  witnout  disturbing  the  peace  of  Christendom, 
**  but  that  he  would  do  all  lelse  that  could  be  re- 
<«  quired  for  maintaining  and  advancing  the  peace 
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•*  and  welfare  of  their  kingdom.  He  likewise  pro- 
mised to  give  his  royal  assent  to  all  aets  for  bet* 
ter  establishing  the  presbyterian  govemmfeiU,  pre- 
venting the  ^owtn  of  popery,  suppressing  vice 
and  immorality^  encouragmg  piety  and  virtue^ 
securing  personal  liberty,  regulating  and  advanc- 
ing trade ;  and  especially  for  retrieving  the  losses, 
"  and  promoting  the  interest  of  the  Scottish-African- 
**  Indian  company.  He  further  promised  to  en- 
^  couraee  manu£ictures,  and  assent  to  whatever 
^  should  be  offered  for  dearing  and  securing  pro- 
*[  perty,  strengthening  the  administration  of  jus- 
**  tice,  restfsdning  and  punishing  crimes,  &c,  &c.'' 

By  this  letter,  and  some  softening  insinuations 
from  the  ministers,  the  heats  in  parliament  were 
cooled,  and  the  outcry  of  the  people  subsided  into 
unavailing  murmurs*  The  parliament  passed  an  act 
in  which  they  declared  that  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness wholly  depending  on  the  preservation  of  hid 
majesty's  person  and  government,  they  would  sup- 
port both  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Another 
act  was  passed  for  keeping  on  foot  SOOO  men  for 
two  years,  to  be  maintained  by  a  land-tax ;  and  the 
king's  commissioner  informing  them  that  the  king 
desired  to  have  1 100  men  on  his  own  account,  they 
forthwith  complied  with  the  demand,  and  were  pro- 
rogued to  the  6th  of  May.  The  supernumerary 
troops  were  sent  to  the  states-general,  and  the  earl 
of  Argyle  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  duke,  as  a 
reward  for  having  concurred  with  the  commission- 
ers in  managing  this  session. 

King  William  returned  to  England  October  1 8th, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  month  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  king  of  Spadn  was  actually  dead, 
and  had,  by  his  last  will,  declared  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  the  sole  heir  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  Cardinal  Portocarrero, 
gained  over  to  the  French  interest,  had  pvevailed 
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on  Charles's  weakness  to  consult  the  pope  on  the 
saomentoua  point  of  regulating  the  succession*  In- 
Bocent  XIl.  who  was  most  devoted  ta  Lewis  XIV. 
having  taken  the  advice  of  the  college  of  cardinals^ 
dedd^  that  the  renunciation  of  the  French  queen, 
Maria  Theresa,  was  null,  as  being  obtained  by  com^ 
pulsion,  and  contrary  to  the  £andamental  laws  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  He  therefore  advised  Charles 
to  n?ake  a  new  will  in  favour  of  a  grandson  of 
iewis,  assuring  him  that  by  this  act  of  justice  he 
would  contribute  to  the  propo^aticm  pf  the  faith 
and  tlie.  r^ose  of  Christendom- 

Lewis  baying  accepted  the  will,  the  marquis  de 
torcy,  his  minister,  eagerly  endeavoured  to  justify 
hU  master's  conduct  to  the  easrl  of  Manchester,  the 
£i^lish  ambassador  at  Faris^  Ha  represaited  that 
Che  emperor  refusing  to  accede  to  the  partition  trea- 
tyi  and  the  other  powers  to  wh^tfn  it  had  be^n  com- 
XHunicated,  haying  unanimously  signified  their  dis- 
approbation, it  WS&  a^ot  likely  to  wswer  the  princi- 
pal design  .of  Jtbe  lopntracting  parties,  namely,  the 
fnaintenance  of  peace  Ir  Europe^  which  was  now 
60  firmly  estahtished  by  Charles's  will,  that  it  might 
be  jusdy  isaid  that  Lewis,  by  accepting  it,  had  only 
departed  from  the  words,  that  he  might  the  better 
adhere  to  the  ^irit  of  the  treaty* 

The  king,  completely  disappointed  by  the  con- 
duct of  Lewis  XIV.  was  the  more  displeased  at  it 
.that,  he  considered  the  union  <^  the  two  monarchies 
of  France  and  Spain  as  a  complete  overthrow  of 
the  balance  of  power,  the  consequences  of  which 
might  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  He, 
jbowevdT,  <are&tty  concealed  his  displeasure  under 
the  yeil  of  an  aiqparent  indifi^ence,  until  he  should 
better  know  the  sentiments  of  other  soyereigns. 
He  considered  also  that  the  contending  powers,  over- 
awed by  his  reserve^  might  sue  for  his  assistance^ 
in^Iore  hi;i  good  offiLes^  9uid  confer  9g^  vpon  hiia 
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jbhe  lianotir  of  arbitrating  as  an  tmipire  in  thdr  iih* 
portant  contentions ;  and  as  th0  constant  aim  of  liis 
present  parliameiit  tended  to  thwart  all  his  m^a* 
sures^  he  dissolved  it  by  proclamation,  and  writs 
.Vere  issued  for  a  pew  pat^liament^  to  meet  dil  thd 
6th  ctf  Februaryi 

« 

Ann.  176^^ 

^he  new  parliament  meets  i  the  king  in  his  speech 
Sit  thejopeningof  the  session,  deplores  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  arid  insists  on  the  Q0celssity 
Df  makings  further  provision  for  the  setdement  of 
the  succession  In  the  ptotestatit  line  ^ .  h^  recom* 
biends  iikewisd  to  theit  liiature  consideration  the 
great  alteraticiii  made  in  the  afiairs  abroad  by  the 
death  md  last  will  of  the  late  king  of  Spain. 

The.tod  CQitmidn  practice  df  bribiiig  electoi^,  had 
tiever  beeii  so  flagrant  as  in  the  elections  for  this 
p^Jiiment  j  aild  as  this  salndllous  traffic  wsls  chiefly 
ascribed  to  the  whigs^  the  tones  spared  no  pains 
in  detecting  thd  corruption*  An  enquiry  being  set 
Oji  foot^  several  elections  wete  declared  void,  and 
tiome  persons  who  had  been  illegally  retUfned^  Wer^ 
fitst  expelled  the  house^  and  afterwards  detained  in 
prison.  Large  sums  in  louis-d'ofs  and  pistoles  im^^ 
portedfrom  Frarice  at  that  period^  gav?  riscf  to  thd 
suspicion  that  some  attempt  had  been  made  to 
create  a  French  party  in  parliament^  but  it  >Vas 
tiever  ascertained  whetfaex'  these  suspicions  had  any 
foundation^  or  if  that  unusual  redundancy  of  gold 
Was  owing  to  a  balance  of  trade,  in  favonr  of 
England  as  it  was  maintained  by  the  London  mer« 

chants.   ' ,       .  , 

A  codsiderable  |na]ority  In  tte  house  of  com* 
lUons  were  of  opinion,  that  an  address  should  be 
presented  to  the  king,  desiring  he  would  acknow- 
ledge the  new  king  of  Spain.    But  one  of  the 
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members  w|io  was  of  a  different  opinion,  having 
said  in  the  heat  of  the  discussion,  that  he  expected 
the  next  TOte  would  be  for  owning  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales ;  these  expressions,  which  had  not 
the  least  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
address,  made  such  an  impression  as  to  change  im- 
mediately the  turn  of  the  debate,  which  termina- 
ted  by  a  resolution  to  support  the  king  and  his  go- 
vernment, and  to  take  such  effectual  Measures  as 
might  best  conduce  to  the  interest  and  safety  of 
England,  and  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  re^ 
ligion. 

The  king  receives  fevourably  this  address,  lays 
before  the  parliament  a  memorial  from  the  states- 
general,  informing  him  tW  they  had  acknowledged 
the  new  king  of  Spain,  that  France  had  agreed  to 
a  negodation  for  securing  the  peace  of  Europe^ 
ind  that  the  states  were  &mly  resolved  to  do  no- 
thing without  the  concurrence  of  his  majesty  and 
their  other  allies.  The  commons  consulted  on  this 
memorial,  vote  an  address  to  desire  his  majesty 
would  enter  into  such  negociations  with  the  states- 
general  and  other  potentates  as  might  most  effec* 
tually  conduce  to  their  reciprocal  safety,  and  to  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe ;  assuring  him 
of  their  support  and  assistance  in  the  performance 
of  the  treaty  between  England  and  the  states*  Wil- 
liam, more  and  more  pleased  with  these ,  resolu- 
tions, communicates  to  both  houses  an  intercepted 
letter  of  the  Earl  of  Melfort,  containing  a  scheme 
for  another  invasion  of  England.  Though  Melfort, 
to  whom  no  regard  was  paid  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  who  had  been  dismissed  from  that  of 
St.  Germain,  was  a  mere  fantastical  schemer,  in« 
triguing  to  recommend  himself  again  to  king  James ; 
his  letter .  answered,  however,  the  motive  of  its 
communication  to  the  parliament,  by  reviving  the 
fears  and  resentment  of  the  nation  against  France^ 
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The  French  ministry  complained  of  its  publication 
as  an  attempt  to  sow  jealousy  between  the  two 
crowns,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  sincerity,  Melfort 
was  exiled  to  Angers. 

The  next  important  debates  in  the  house  of  com-, 
mons,  related  to  the  further  settlement  of  the  sue- 
cession.  It  was  moved  at  first,  that  some  conditions 
of  government  should  be  settled  as  preliminaries,  be-, 
fore  proceeding  to  the  nomination  of  the  person,, 
lest  what  really  was  meant  for  the  good  of  the  sub-^ 
ject,  should  be  construed  into  any  dislike  to  the 
prince  on  whom,  the  election  should  fall*  After^ 
some  weeks  were  spent  upon  it,  it  was  at  last 
agreed  on  :  / 

I.  That  whoever  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  shall  join  in  communion  with 
the  church  of  England  as  by  law  established. 

II.  That  in  case  the  crown  and  imperial  dignity 
of  this  realm  shall  hereafter  come  to  any  person  not 
being  a  native  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  this  na^^ 
lion  be  not  obliged  to  engage  in  any  war  for  the 
defence  of  any  dominions  or  territories  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  crown  of  England,  without  the 
consent  of  parliament. 

UL  That  no  person  who  shall  hereafter  come  to 
the  possession  of  the  crown,  shall  go  out  of  the  do« 
minions  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  without 
consent  of  Parliament. 

IV.  That  from  and  after  the  time  that  the  fur. 
ther  limitation  by  this  act  shall  take  effect,  all  mat* 
ters  and  things  relating  to  the  well-governing  of  this 
kingdom,  which  are  properly  cognizable^  in  the 
privy  council  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm, 
shall  be  transacted  there,  and  all  resolutions  taken 
thereupon  shall  be  signed,  by  such  of  the  privy, 
counql  as  shall  advise  and  consent  to  the  same. 

V*  That  after  the  limitation  shall  take  effect,  noi 
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person  bbrii  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Englahd,  Scot* 
land,  bt  Ireland,,  or  the  dominiops  thereunto  beV 
longing,  although  h6  he  naturalized  or  ih^de  a  de-?' 
nizen,  (except  such  as  are  born  of  EngHsli  parents,) 
shall  be  capable  to  be  pf  t)ie  privy  coAncil,  or  ^ 
tnember  of  either  Jiouse  of  parliament,  pr  to  enjoy 
^ny  ofijice  pr  place  of  trust,  either  dvil  or  military^ 
or  to  hive  any  grant  of  lands,  tenements,  or  here- 
ditaments, from  the  prown  to  himself,  or  tp  any 
pther  in  ti-Usft  for  hinti, 

VI.  That  no  persoii,  who  has  an  office  or  I)lace  of 
profit  undej:  the  king,'  or  receives  a  pension  froui 
the  cfown^  shall  be  capabi?  of  serving  as  a  membef 
of  the  house  of  commons.  . 

yiL  ,Thit  after  the  limitation  shall  take  effect, 
jtidg'ei'  cpirimissicns  be  made,  quamdiu  se  bene 
gesserent^  .alnd  th^Jir  salaries  ascertained  and  esta- 
blished- But  upon  the  Address  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  it  m?^y  be  la\vful  to  dismiss  them. 

VIII/Thait  no  pardoii  under  the  great  feal  of 
TilnglAnd  be  pfe*4dable  tq  ain  lihpedthment  by  the 
commons  in  p'^rjiament. 

ft  was  conjectured  th^t  the^e  preliminaries,  every 
article  of  wnich  implied  a  virulent  censure  against; 
the  kiiig  and  his  administrjitioni  were  designed  by 
his  enemies  ari4  the  numerous  partizans  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  to  rais6  disputes  between  (1x6  twof 
houses  by  which  the  bill  might  be  lost;  Ihd  trtanjr 
tireeks  elapsed  before  it  vt^as  concluded.  Thecommonsjj 
however,  resolved  at  last,  that  the  prihcess  Sophia,; 
duchess  dowager  of  Hanover,  be  declared  tlie  next 
in  Succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  in  the  pro-: 
tfestaht  Kiife,  Aftfer  h\k  faiajesty  And  the  princess  Aiihi, 
ind  the  heirs  of  their  body  respectively ;  ahi  thit 
the  further  limitations  of  the  crown  be  to  the  saidf 
orincess  Sopliia;  and  the  iieirs  of  her  body,  beiilg^ 
protcstants.   '  The  bill  being  passed,  the  earl  o| 
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Macclesfield  >^s*sent  for  its  notification  tb  the  elecr 
tress,  who  Bkewise  received  from  his  hands  the 
order  of  the  gartfer. 

This  act  gave  umbrtige  to  all  the  catholic  princes, 
who  were  more  nelrly  telated  to  the  crown,  Thd 
duchess  of  SaVoy,  grand  daughter  to  king  Charles  L 
by  her  niother,  ordered  her  ambassador  to  make 
in  her  name\a  protestation  to  the  parliament  against 
all  resolutions  and  decisions,  contrary  to  her  title 
as  sole  daughter  to  the  princess  Henrietta,  next  in 
Succession  to  the  crown  of  England  after  king 
William  aaid  the  princess  Anne ;  but  no  notice  wa3 
taken  of  her  protestation. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Stanhope,  envoy  extraor- 
dinary tt)  the  states-general,  being  empowered  td 
treat  With  the  ministers  .of  France  and  Spain,  in- 
sisted'tijpOri  many  important  articles,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  were,  that  the  French  king 
should-  immediately  withdraw  his  troops  from  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,,  and  that  for  the  security  of 
Enghnd,  the  towns  of  Ostend  and  Nieuport  should 
be  delivered  up  to  hh  Britannic  majesty.  The 
states^neral  joined  in  all  the  king's  proposals,  and 
demanded  for  their  owiv  security,  that  the  strongest 
plaices  in  the  Netherlands  should  be  delivered  to 
them.  At  these  exorbitant  demands  the  French 
minister,  count  d'Avaux,  could  not  help  saying, 
that  they  could  not  be  higher  if  his  master  had  lost' 
four  successive  battles;  he  assured,  however,  that 
theFVench  troops  would  depart  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands^ as  sobn  as  the  king  of  Spain  should  have  forces 
erf  his  own  sufficient  to  defend  the  country ;  that 
as  to  the  other  articles,  all  that  he  could  do  was  to 
transmit  them  immediately  to  Versailles.  Lewis, 
Offended  at  the  insolence  of  those  demands,  de- 
clared that  he  would  g^ve  no  other  security  for  the 
peace  of  Europe  than  tf  renewal  of  the  treaty  of 
Riswicfc* 
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William  communicated  those  demands  to  the 
house  of  commons,  and  declared  that  he  would 
from  time  to  time  acquaint  them  with  the  progres9 
of  the  negodation.  In  the  debates  the  treaty  of 
psirtition  was  called  for,  and  at  the  reading  of  it  the 
discussion  rose  to  such  a  degree  of  violence,  that 
the  division  of  the  Spanish  territories  was  compared 
by  some  members  to  a  robbery  on  the  highway ; 
one  of  them  went  so  £u:  as  to  say  it  was  a  felonious 
treaty ;  an  expression  at  which  the  king  was  so 
offended  as  to  declare  he  would  have  demanded 

Eersonal  satisfaction  with  his  sword,  had  he  not 
een  restrained  by  the  disparity  of  his  condition 
with  that  of  the  offender.  After  long  and  warm 
debates  the  commons  voted  an  address,  in  which 
the  whole  partition  treaty  was  disapproved ;  and 
they  desired  the  king,  that  for  the  future  he  would, 
in  all  matters  of  importance,  require  find  admit 
the  advice  of  his  natural-born  subjects  of  known 
probity  and  fortune,  and  constitute  a  council  of 
such  persons,  to  whom  he  might  impart  all  affairs 
which  should  any  way  concern  him  and  his  do« 
minions,  as  their  experience  and  knowledge  of  their, 
country  would  also  render  them  more  capable  than 
strangers  of  advising  his  majesty  in  the  true  interests 
of  it.  The  king  carefully  concealing  his  resentment 
at  such  an  unpleasing  address,  coolly  answered, 
*^  that  it  contained  matter  of  very  great  moment, 
"  and  that  he  would  always  take  cai  e  that  all  the 
^*  treaties  he  made  should  be  for  the  honour  and 
^*  safety  of  England."  .  Though  his  majesty  plainly 
perceived  the  intention  of  the  new  ministers  w  as  to 
obstruct  his  favourite  measure,  and  humble  him 
into  a  dependence  upon  their  interest  in  parliament, 
he  did  not  alter  his  conduct  towards  them,  but  h^ 
deejpjy  felt  this  affront, 

The  states^  general  send  two  resolutions  and  ^  mo^ 
morial  respectmg  the  ships  they  had  equipped  to 
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join  the  English  fleet,  and  the  succours  stipulated 
m  the  treaty  oF  1677,  desiring  its  being  sent  with 
all  convenient  expedition.  The  whole  being  com- 
municated to  the  house  of  commons,  they  resolve 
to  desire  his  majesty  to  carry  on  the  negociations  in 
concert  with  the  states^general,  assuring  him  they 
wiU  effectually  enable  him  to  support  the  treaty  of 
1677,  by  which  England  was  bound  to  assist  them 
with  10,000  men  and  20  ships  of  war,  in  case  they 
should  be  attacked 

The  king  of  Spain  notifies  to  his  majesty  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  expressing  a  desire  of  culti* 
vating  a  mutual  friendship  with  the  king  and  crown 
of  England.  William,  complying  with  the  entrea^ 
ties,  or  rather  importunities  of  the  new  ministers, 
returns  a  civil  answer  to  his  catholic  majesty. 

The  French  minister,  count  d*Avaux,  presents  a 
memorial  to  the  states-general,  informing  them  that 
he  is  ordered  to  resume  the  conferences  tor  peace  at 
the  Hague ;  the  states  refuse  to  treat  but  in  con* 
junction  with  England.  D'Avaux  replies  that  he 
has  no  objection  to  the  English  envoy  assisting  at 
the  conferences,  but  that  he  is  not  authorized  to 
enter  into  any  negodation  with  the  states  about  the 
interests  of  England,  which  were  to  be  treated  of 
elsewhere. 

The  conferences  being  thus  protracted  the  French 
king  took  advantage  of  the  interval  to  erect  some 
fortifications  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  while  the 
Dutch  exerted  themselves  for  their  own  security, 
soliciting  succours  from  fordign  potentates,  and 
sending  memorials  after  memorials  to  king  William, 
who  as  regularly  sent  new  messages  to  the  house  of 
commons.  They  resolved  at  last  to  assist  his  ma« 
jesty  to  support  his  allies  in  maintaining  the  liberty 
of  Europe,  and  to  provide  immediate  succours  for 
tfee  states-general,  according  to  the  treaty  of  1677. 
The  house  of  peers  carried  their  zeal  still  farther, 
they  desired  his  majesty  would  engage  with  the 
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itatcjs  in  a  strict  league,  offonsive  and  defdn&ive,  fbif 
their  common  preservation,  and  invite  to  it  the 
emperor^  pursuant  to  the  treaty,  of  16S9^  and  411 
other  princeift  and  states  concerned  in  the  imminent 
danger  arising  from  the  union  of  France  and  Spaini 
They  assured  bis^*  miajesty  of  their  hearty  and  sin-< 
tere  as^i^tance^  and  that  the  unanimity^  v^ealth ^  iikd 
courage  of  his  subjects,  would  carry  him  with 
honour  and  success  through  all  the  diffieilhies  of  yi 
just  war.  Lastly,  they  represented  that  the  dan^^ 
gers  tb  whidi  fais  kihgdotii  and  hi^  allies  h2td  been 
exposed,  were  chiefly  owi^g  t^  the  fltal  counsek 
that  prevented  hi^  majesty's  sootier  meeting  his 
people  in  parliaments  The  king  could  not  but  be 
very  jdea^ed  at  these  resolutions,  and  he  expressed 
Jiis/ satisfettii&n  by  a  separate  answer*  to  eaeh  houde^^ 
The  <30mtnons>  persevering  in  their  design  of 
JffipeacbfelS,  the  former  ministry,  reeumfe  the  oon-^ 
dklerati^dn  4>(  the  partition  treaty^  and  appoint  p 
cotmnittelg  to  make  a  reoort  respecting  it  j  on  the 
wpdit'they  yesolve  th^selves  into  a  committee 
of  the  ^hdii  hou$e,  declare  the  earl  of  Portland 
guik^  of  i,  hi^  crlrt^  and  nlisdemeanour,  erde^ 
hiiti  to  be  impeadhecl  «t  the  bar  t)f  the  hous«  6f 
lords,  appomt  a  committee td  pliep^e  «he  articles^ 
impeachment,  and  order  the  secretary  of  state,  Ver-« 
lk)n^  to  lay:  h^^otae  them  all  ih^  kixets  Which  Jia4 
ptesed  between  him  and  the  earl  6f  Poftland* 
¥HDtes«6  the  6ame  efl^ct  are  passed  againat  th^  lords 
Sm^^^  Qrford^  alili  Hilli^ ;  and-  tihe  Mf^  is  de« 
^red  by  ai^  ^ddre^s  lb  remove  the  impes^hed  iordt 
ffdm  his .  councils  aiid  pi^esence  for  ever.  They 
liftswer  ikt  ehat^fe  e^ftiWted  against  them,  con* 
sJM&i^  iiv  their  haviiig  accepted  grants  in  Ireland, 
and  ftdvisedthe  partititojMreatyw  No  replication  i$ 
made  Vb  Ihei*  de^t^  notwithstandifag  rfepeated 
messages  frcfttt  the  hxpp&r  hotise,  pressing  the  com. 
Hions  to  expedite  the  articles.  Divers  messages  pasi 
iwjttveeft  Che  two'bb^M9e3>  tfe^  comnaons  still  insist^ 


ing  upori  ft  comrxjtttee  to  settle  preliibinarie^.  At 
length  the  dispute  is  brought  to  a  free  conference, 
i^hen  lord  Haversbam  happening  to  tax  the  c6m- 
Ynons  with  partiality,  they!  cbai-ge  hinl  before  th6 
lords  f6r  this  ofience,  desiring  theni  to  profce^d  in 
justice  agaiftlst  him,  and  infiict  upon  him  such 
pynisholent  as  so  hi^  an  offence  deservesi  Loi*d 
HavershanI  oflfers  to  submit  to  a  trial,  provided  the 
H^otds  imptited  to  hiin  aiie  previonslj  provrtl.  Thia 
declaraticm  being  iniparted  to  the  commons,  they 
ito^1plaih  that  he  has  not  been  cehsUred  \ti  ^  sutn^ 
mary  way,  and  refuse  to  renew  the  conference 
The  lords  appoint  ar  day  for  the  trial  of  lord  Somers ; 
wheq  the  bornmons  riQt  afppearing  to  prosecute,  he 
is  acquitted^  The  othei*  accused  lords  are  disnri^ed 
§,  few  days  after  for  want  of  prosecutioils. 

The  conduct  of  the  commons  on  this  locbafidon 
was  loiidly  censured  by  the  common  people^  iihd 
created  disgust  among  the  generalitv  of  the  ndtioni 
This  the  ivhigs  did  not  feil  to  Augment  by  empldying 
their  emissaries  in  ekciting  a  popular  aversioh  to  thd 
tory  ihinlsters  and  menibers.     In  execution  of  this 
aphtaie  a  petition  from  the  county  of  Kent  had  beeri 
pres^ted  to  thfe  hduse  df  cdmfmDriSi  '*  recommetid- 
f^  ing  them  unibn  amcHig  themselves  and  coniidenca 
^^  in  his  nn^esty,  wbosbfa^^t  actions  for  the  natiom 
<f  cduld  not  be  forgotteh  without  the  blackest  iUi* 
f*  gratitude ; .  beggiT^  that  their  religion  and  safety 
^^  might  be  effectiiaUy  provided  for ;  that  their  ad^ 
*'  dre^sds  alight  be  turaed  into  bills  of  supply ;  and 
f '  that  bis  ittost  sarired  hmjesty  might  be  enabled 
^'  powerfUjly  Cd  assist  his  allies  before  it  should  be 
^  toolite;*^ 

..  Th6  house  ^ta  ^o  {ncehsed  at  this  petition  that 
they  voted  it  scandalous,  insolent,  and  seditious^ 
9nd  order64  the  gentlemen  who  had  presented  it  to 
be  tadcen  into  cbstody^  Their  (confinement  wap  the 
pccasidn  of  a  vtbf  ^stniordiaary  paper,  entitled| 
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^  A  memorial  fixMn  the  gentlemen,  freeholders,  and 

*^  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of in  behalf 

^^  of  themselves,  and  many  thousands  of  the  good 
•*  people  of  England.**  It  was  pigned  Legion,  and 
sent  to  the  speaker  in  a  letter,  commanding  him  to 
deliver  it  to  the  house  of  commons  in  the  name  of 
200,000«£nglishmen,  who  had  both  a  right  to  re^ 
guire  and  power  to  compel,  viz.  the  people  of  £ng^ 
land.  It  was  concluded  in  these  words:  ^'  For 
^'  Englishmen  are  no  more  to  be  slaves  to  parlia- 
*'  ments  than  to  kings.  Our  name  is  Legion,  and 
"  we  are  many.'* 

The  house  of  commons  perceiving  that  the  sense 
of  the  nation  v/as  not  in  then*  favour,  and  dreading 
more  serious  effects  of  popular  resentment,  thought 
fit  to  alter  their  measures,  proceeded  in  earnest 
irpon  the  supply,  and  voted  funds  for  raising  about 
2,700,000/.  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.  They 
voted  likewise  30,000  seamen,  and  resolved  that 
10,000  troops  should  be  transported  from  Ireland  to 
Holland,  as  the  auxiliaries  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of 
1677  ;  and  as  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  dead,  and 
Jameses  queen  would  not  take  her  jointure,'  they^ 
reduced  the  civil  list  to  600,000/.  In  hopes  of  re-. 
gaining  some  popularity,  they  passed  a  bill  for  tak- 
ing away  all  privileges  of  parliament  in  l^al  prose-^^ 
cations  during  the  intermediate  prorogations.  They 
had  another  quarrel  with  the  house  of  lords,  con- 
cerning a  bill  for  appointing  commissioners  to  ex- 
amine and  state  public  accounts,  but  the  king  put 
an  end  to  St  and  to  the~%ssion,  June  24th. 
.  .The  earl  of  Marlborough  is  appointed  plentpoteit* 
tiary  to  the  states-general,  and  the  command  of  the 
lOjQOO  troops  destined  for  Holland  is  conferred 
upon  him.  .  j 

The  king's  conduct  during  this  boisterous  session 
exhibited  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  can  be 
clfefit^^with  such  a  degree  of  self-command,  pr«i 
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dence,  and  sagacity  as  he  possessed.  Warned  by 
the  first  debate  that  the  parliament  was  likely  to  set 
powerfully  against  his  measures,  he  seemingly  fell 
down  with  the  stream,  constantly  returning  civil 
and  soothing  answers  to  the  most  severe  addresses. 
He  perceived  at  the  same  time  that  the  whigs  and 
Cories  were  inflamed  against  each  other  to  such  a 
degree  of  inveteracy,  and  also  so  equally  poised,  that 
his  making  the  least  advance  to  one  party,  would 
undoubtedly  turn  against  him,  with  an  increased 
violence  the  animosity  of  the  other,  and  create 
more  or  less  confusion,  difHcuUies,  and  dilatoriness 
in  all  public  affairs,  while,  without  declaring  for 
either  of  the  parties,  he  had  the  prospect  of  prevail- 
ing-at  length  upon  both.  Such  was  accordingly  the 
plan  he  adopted,  and  successfully  executed. 

William  having  established  a  regency,  went  over 
to  Holland,  examined  the  state  of  the  frontiers  and 
garrisons,  and  returning  to  the  Hague,  found  that 
count  d*AvauK  had  delivered  a  letter  from  the 
French  king  to  the  states,  with  a  memorial  of  his 
own,  to  notify  his  being  recalled  home,  as  no  advan- 
tage could  be  expected  from  continuing  the  negocia* 
tion,  since  they  insisted  upon  the  admission  of  the 
king  of  England's  envoy  into  the  conferences,  though 
he  had  declared  that  his  master  would  never  depart 
from  the  interest  of  the  emperor,  nor  enter  intd  any 
proposals  of  accommodation,  unless  satisfaction  were 
given  to  that  prince. 

The  states-  general  returned  a  very  spirited  answer 
to  that  memorial,  and  redoubled  their  activity  in 
all  the  preparations  for  their  defence,  augmented 
tiieir  army  and  hired  auxiliaries.  They  had  already,  in 
coniunction  with  king  William,  concluded  an  alliance 
With  tlie  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  agreed  to  send 
to  their  assistance  3000  horse,  1000  dragoons, 
SOOO  foot,  and  ev^n  4000  more,  three  months  after 
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dettMkA^  in  consider^tlpn  of  ^  ^ul^idy  of  300^000 
crowns  a*year.  In  the  tu^sd}  tim^  French  troop$ 
entered  at  otice  the  to^tis  of  Nieopofit,,  AtiU  Mons^ 
P^denatde,  CharleroK  Naipur,  ^d  t>ux^aibQUrg^ 
t^ha-e  they  foutid  22  Dutch  battalions,  whorfi  liCwi? 
Xiy.  would  Hot  detain  as  prisoner  a,  that  .the  fii^t 
hostilities  cQUjd  tiQt  be  itnputed  to  hiiij. 

Prince  Eugene,  at  the  head  of  the  Io)perial  army^ 
enters  Italy  through  the  Venetian  stateji,  ctq^is^s  u« 
Adige,  and  defeats,  peat  Carpy,  July  ftth,  a  body 
of  5000  French  forces,  Comtoanded  by  the  duke  oyf 
Savoy,  assisted  by  mareschal  Cati^at  ^tid  prince 
Vaudemont.  Mareschal  Villeroi  arriving  in  the 
laHter  end  of  August,  witji  orders  to  attack  the  Itn* 
{]|erialis(t$,  inarches  immediately  towards  Chiary^ 
\\'here  prjnce  £ugene  was  enca;i;nped  i  but  after  an 
unsuccessful  attack  of  his  camp,  Villeroi  is  obligee^ 
to  xetire  with  the  loss  of  5Q0O.men,  September  isL 
Towards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  prince  hav-» 
ing  ta^ken  possession  of  all  the  Mantnan  territories^ 
except  Maotua  itself,  reduces  all  the  places  on  the 
jQglio,  and  continues  in  Uie  field  during  the  whole 
wnter. 

Conferences  are  opened  at  the  Hague  betweeil 
4;be  .emperor,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  states^ 
general;  and  a  treaty,  which  afterwards  obtained 
the  jQame  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  is  signed  Sep* 
tember  7  th*  The  design  avowed  iu  the  articles  was 
the  procuring  satisfaction  for  the  eniperor  in  the 
Spwish  succession,  and  suiiicient  security  for  the 
dominions  and  commerce  of  the  allies*  It  was  .also 
{Stipulated  that  the  king  of  England  and  the  states 
xoi^ht  retain  fqr  themselves  whatever  lands  and  cities 
4bfiir  arms  should  conquer  in  both  the  Indies* 

The  unfortunate  king  James  having  ,ftvj&r  since 
,the  peace  of  Riswiqk  Iqst  every  hope  of  his  restota* 
tion  to  the  «.brone,  had  entirely  resigned  himself  to 
religious  penances  and  austerities^  which^  added  to 


infirsnitSes  of  ^0tf  contribiited^  probdbly^  laot  a  Jittfe 
to  isB^ir  hsa  /cdn9lbittttiop^  though  icoaice  very  vigorr 
ou$.  \ji  the  bfiginning  of  September^  when  at 
public  prajr«rs^  accortding  to  hiB  daily  custom^  he 
fdl  Buddenly  into  a  lethargy,  wtuch^  though  of  a 
•hort  duration^  wa<s  attended  with  «ympto[Q$  of  a 
rapid  and  incurable  decline.  He  lajoguiahed  for 
^Qoie  days,  during  which  the  Fi:ench  king  paid  hicQi 
^evtoal  visits,  always  alighting  at  the  caj&t)e  gate,  to 
pcevent  his  fedaag  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  coaobea^ 
The  third  time  be  'Called,  he  iiret  acquainted  the 
«}ciaQn  of  hisintention^to  acknowledge  the  prince  of 
Wales  king  of  England,  at  his  f^h^r's  death.  He 
tben^ame  to  the  king^s  bedside.;  ^^  Sir/'  said  h^ 
I  come  to  eee  how  your  roajeaty  finds  yourself  to- 
day ?"  James  making  no  reply,  one  of  his  ser- 
vants told  htm  that  the  king  of  France  was  there, 
*^  Where  is  he  V^  cried  he,  with  a  dying  voice,  and, 
^cetdhdng  forth  his  emaciated  anms  towards  him, 
*•  rflir,  1  am  here/*  replied  JLawis^  "  and  I  am  come 
^  lo  see  4iow  you  ido  ?'*  James  thanked  hin;»  for 
7i^  \oB  favoursi.  ^^  Sir,''  answ,ened  Lewis,  ^^  what  J 
^.  hav;e  done  is  but  a  small  matter*  I  have  some.-* 
f  ^  '.thing  to  acquaiiDt  you  with  of  greater  consequence.^ 
As  James's  servants  began  !to  retire  ;  ^^  Let  nobody 
^*  stithdraw,^'  said .  Lewis ;  "  I  am  cocae,  sir,  to 
^*  acquaint  you,  ithat  whtnever  it  shall  please  God 
*^  jtoxali  your  majesty  out. of  Ihia  world,  I  will  take 
your  family  into  my  protection,  and  will  treat 
your  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  in  the  same  man- 
^  ner  I  have  treated  you,  and  acknowledge  him>  a$ 
*'  he  then  will  be,  king  of  England.**  The  voiqe 
^idivinity  could  Aot  have  made  a  greater  impressioa 
than  this  unexpected  declaration  from  the  French 
kiDg ;  all  the  assistants  burst  at  once  into  tears,  ex«- 
{iressive  of  a  mixture  of  joy  and  grief.  Some  threw 
'themselves  at  the  feet  of  Lewis  XIV.  whose  bedewed 
«ye$  expressed  alqo  how  ii^sely  he  sympathised  in  sSl 
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the  feelings  e^ciied  by  this  affecting  awful  scene. 
James,  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  was  endeavouring  to  say 
Something,  but  could  riot  be  heard.  Lewis,  on  go- 
ing aw&y,  called  the  officer  of  the  guard,  and  de** 
sired  him  to  treat  the  prince  of  Wales  as  king,  when- 
ever his  father  should  expire.  The  next  day  James 
was  something  better,  and  he  sent  lord  Middleton 
to  Marly  to  renew  his  thanks  to  the  French  king^ 
and  two  days  after,  being  the  1 6th  of  September^ 
he  expired,  after  having  recommended  to  his  son 
firmness  in  his  religion,  justice  in  his  government 
if  ever  he  should  come  to  reign,  and  forgiveness 
towards  his  enemies,  declaring  that  he  himself 
heartily  forgave  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  em- 
peror. (^Account  of  King  Jameses  Deaths  MS8. 
Original  Papers  deposited  at  the  Scofs  College  at 
Paris.    Macpherson's  Extracts^  p.  589.) 

James  IL  died  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  His 
reign  lasted  only  three  years,  ten  months,  and  seven- 
teen days.  Out  of  eight  children  he  had  by  his  first 
wife,  Ann  Hyde,  the  two  princesses,  Mary  and 
Ann,  survived  him  and  succeeded  to  his  throne 
By  hiis  second  wife,  Mary  d'Este,  princess  of  Modena^ 
he  had  six  children,  of  whom  two  only  survived  him ; 
James  Francis  Edward,  bom  on  the  1 8th  of  June, 
1 688,  and  styled  the  Pretender,  and  Louisa  Maria 
-Theresa,  born  on  the  18th  of  June,  1692;  she  was 
never  married,  and  died  at  St.  Germain  on  the  8th 
of  April,  1712. 

James  had  besides  four  natural  children  by  lady 
Arabella  Churchill,  viz.  1st.  James  Fitz-James^ 
duke  of  Berwick,  bom  in  1671.  He  followed  his 
father  in  France,  and  served  afterwards  in  the 
French  army,  where  he  soon  became  a  great  master 
in  the  art  of  war.  He  commanded  both  the  French 
and  Spanish  armies  with  such  success,  that  he  was 
made  a  marshal  and  peer  of  France,  by  the  title  of 
marshal  duke  of  Berwick^  and  a  grandee  and  duke 
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of  Liria,  by  the  king  of  Spain^  whose  crown  he  pre- 
served in  very  desperate  circumstances.  He  comr 
maiided  the  Fi:ench  and  Spaniards  at  the  battle  of 
Almanza,  so  fatal  to  the  English,  in  1707;  here* 
duced  Catalonia  and  its  capital  Barcelona^  in  1714  ; 
he  commanded  the  French  army!  in  Gerqiany  in 
2733  and  1 7  34 v' where  having  laidin^e  to  Philips* 
burg/:  his  head' was  taken  off  by  a  cannon  ball,  as  he 
stood  upon  the  trenches  to  take  a  view  of  the  ene* 
my's  works.  No  general  excelled  him  except  the 
duke  of  MarlbcH-ough,  his  uncle ; .  and  of  both  of 
them  it  was  ssud,<  they  were  never  beaten,  though 
they '  had  commanded  in  numberless  battles.  He 
left  three  sons,  the  eldest  styled  Jamesduke  of  Fitz* 
James ;  the  second,  duke  of  Liria ;  and  the  third 
was  promoted  to  high  dignities  in  the  church. 

2dlv,  Henry  Fitz  James,  styled  Grand  Priar^ 
who  tollowed  his  £ither  into  France^  where  he  died, 
leaving  only  one  daughter. 

3dly.  Lady  Henrietta,  married  to  sir  Henry 
Waldegrav^,  afterwards  lord  Waldegrave. 

4thly.  Another  daughter,  who  died  a  nun  in 
France. 

By  Mrs.  Sedley,  created  countess  of  Dorchester, 
James  II.  had  only  a  daughter,  named.  Catharine, 
bom  in  1681,  and  married  in  1699  to  James,  late 
earl  of  Angiesea;  but  she  wad  separated « from  him 
by  act  of  parliament,  and  was  afterwards  married  to 
John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham. 

Lewis  XIV.  followed  at  this  juncture  the  impulse 
of  his  generous  character  and  magnanimity,  rather 
than  the  dictates  of  policy,  prudence,  personal  in* 
terest,  or  the  opinion  of  his  ministry,  who  advised 
liim  not  to  declare  himself,  at  leafst  for  some  time,  * 
but  to  remain  passive,  and  let  the  prince  assume 
what  title  he  pleased,  as  this  line  of  conduct  might 
be  some  resUaint  on  king  William,  whereas-a  present 
declaration  mustprecipitate  a  rupture.     But  Levris] 
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who  was  perbqps  too  liable  to  be  tnbled  by  hta  ex« 
alted  ideas  of  greatness  and  heroism^  saw  only  in  the 
present  dilemma  interest  on  one  side,  but  honour  in 
the  other^  and  did  not  liesitate  ia  his  €hoice.-*-In 
concluding  this  narrative,  let  us  observe,  that  amoiig 
the  memorable,  historical  scenes  which  the  pencil 
of  the  best  painters  has  transmitted  to  postmtyv 
there  are  none^  or  very  few,  more  interesting  than 
the  last  interview  of  Lewis  XIV.  with  Jamea  IL  on 
bis  death^bed. 

William  waa  no  sooner  inibnnedrof  diese  dreuB^ 
stances,  than  he  recalled  the  earl  of  Mancheatet 
from  Paris,  and  ordered  him  to  rekum  mthout  tak^ 
ing  any  audience  of  leave.  Lewis  XIV»  in  viadicaT 
tion  of  his  conduct,  issued  a  msnifesto^  whicb  waa 
sent  to  all  the  courta  of  Eurcq)e,  and  in  which  it 
was  stated  in  substance,  that  his  ^'  acknowledging  the 
^^  prince  of  Wajes  king  of  England,  after  the  death 
'^  of  James  IL  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  hia 
having  always  acknowledged  him  prince  of  Wales, 
which  had  n^ver  been'  complained  of;  tlmt  hia 
conduct  waa  perfectly  consiaitent  with  the  fourth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Riswick,  which  was  the 
only  foundation  of  all  the  reproaches  of  king 
William;  though  this  article  bad  only  declared, 
that  his  most  christian  majesty  shall  not  disiurb 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  in  the  peaceable  posses-^ 
sion  of  his  dominions ;  nor  as»st  with  troops,  oa 
ships,  or  any  other  succours,  those  who  shall  at« 
tempt  to  disturb  him ;  all  stipulations  wbidh  his 
most  christian  majesty  intended  to  observe  punc^ 
tually,  by  granting  no  other  assistance  to  the 
^^  prince  than  what  the  late  king  his  father  received 
V  since  the  treaty  of  Riswick,  which  was  merely  for 
'^  his  subsistence  and  the  alleviation  of  his  misfior-^ 
"  tunes." 

The  substance  of  this  manifesto  was  published  ia 
London  by  a  secretary  of  count  de  T^iUaod^  who  had 
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been  left  in  Eh^and^^  ligent  idr  ih6  doart  of 
France.  He  tiR^  now  ordered  to  leave;  the  l^ng^ 
dom  He  imtnessed  t>efbre  'his  departure  the  indigo 
naftion  of  the  whole  nation  against  the  French  kih^, 
for  having  pretended  tif  declare  wha  ought  ta^  be 
thbtr  sovereign.  The  (city  of  London  presented  an 
address  to  (he  regeticf,  expressing  the  deepest  re* 
sentmeni  against  France,  and  assuriiilig  his  nrnesty^ 
iliat  they  woald  at  all  time^  exert  the  utmost  or  theiif 
•abilities  for  the  presertiition  of  his  person,  and  the 
defence  of  his  just  rights.  Addresses  to  the  same 
purpose  were  seat  Up  from  all  parts  of  thd  kingctoin. 
in  the  mean  time  Williani  hastened  the  most  formU 
dable  preparations  for  the  next  campaign ;  and 
though  fais  constitptioH  had  sustained  such  a  rude 
diDck,  that  he  himself  perceived  his  endf  was  near, 
lie  exerted  himself  with  surprising  activity  in  esta^- 
bh^mg  the  confederacy  add  settling  the  plan  of 
operations.  A  subsidiary  treaty  wa!s  eoilcluded  with 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  engaged  to  furnish  a  cer^ 
tain  number  of  troops.  The  emperof!  agreed  to 
maintain  90,00a  men  in  the  iield  against  France : 
the  proportion  of  the  states  was  limited  td  102,000^ 
« Mx^  that  of  Englaml  did  not  exceed  ^,000. 

The  king  arrives  in  England  on  the  4th  of  Vo-^ 
Vember ;  the  parliament  is  dissolved  by  proclamation 
on  the  1  dth,  and  another  is  summoned  to  n>eet  on 
the  80th  of  December.  His  majesty's  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  is  received  with  universal 
applause,  and  immediately  followed  by  the  mok 
ainctionata  addresses  from  both  houses. 

fl 

Ann.  1702. 

Mr.  Secretary  Vernon  is  ordered  by  the  king  to 
lay  bdbre  the  house  of  commons,  copies  of  the 
treaties  and  conventions  lately  concluded  by  bis 
msgesty, .  which  arft  so  much  approved,  that  the 
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house  tinatiimciisly  vote  r  tJbe. .  >8u{>ply!.  B j '  a^otfrer 
•vote^  itiifey.*  mlthorite  .  the  ei^hequer  > :  to  borrow 
BOO^OOOL  at  'six4>«^iicet!t  for  )the  aervite  of  tKe 
^eet^  rtad  SjD^OQQ^.  for  rtfais  aubsiiftenGe:  of  guards 
aild  garHson&xl  They  nteohrel  th.  address  his  ma. 
jestf)r,'that:  he  Iwould.  insert  ari  article  in  all-  hii 
treaties  of  atliBnGef  import ing!  that  .no  ipeate  should 
be BKaide  wit h  Foianee  totilhifif majesty  and*! the  na^ 
tioil.We  T6pai!iil]on  jfer  th^iigKeat  indigciity differed 
bj)t  \  tber;  Fifent)br  kitAg^  i»iitmmng>  and  i  decbring  the 
pretended  prinee of  Waleski^gof •  jpagjandi  Scot* 
laod,  B/Rii  Intiandi  H^hby :  agne^ .  toi  tpaintain  40^00q 
q)ien;  for  the'^tefservict^i  wdibn /equal  number  foi^ 
the  Iwd:  fer<jes/>  The  suf)(^HQ8  were  raised  by  an  im« 
position  <>f  four  ^hiUingfir  ih  iljhe  pound  upoii  lands^ 
annuities^ ^n^ioris :and  jstifif iid9 ;. 4AA<m  the  profits 
arising  froidf^  the  diffisitent  pitofesstons ;  t  by  a  taxol 
twQ  alid  aSialf  per  cetib:  OD>:a)l!$l0ck. « in  *  trade^  aikl 
money  atJntercst ;  of  five  ^illiiigs  in  the  pound  on 
aU  salaries^-^s^  and  per^ui^tes ;  ,aca|Mtation  tax  of 
fouf  shillifigs  ji  j^n  imposition  of  one  par  cent  on  all 
gharefr-  in?  the  capHal  ^tpok  k>f  any.  corporation  or 
gompainy  which  ^bOuId  be  boughti  ^d,  or  bargained 
for^  and  .a.  further,  duty  on  mllt^  ale>  eyder^  iad 

'  An  act  of  attainder  is  passed. agaiui^t  the  prin<^e  of 
Wales,  wd  another  bill  is  broughft.in  foir  atgniring. 
hi^m  and  swearing  to  the;  king  by  the  title  of  right-c 
ftil  and  lawiju]  king^  and  his  heirs,  aicording  to  the 
dfiX  ^"^ttlement. 

The'  whole  nation  pow,  seemed  to  join  with  ala- 
crity in  all  the  designs  of  their  sovereign.  A  for- 
tunate coincidence  of  Circumstances  had  thrown 
the  opinions  of  the  people  <into  the  same  channel 
lyith  his  own.  The  parties  in  parliament  were  so 
well  pQised,  that  in  a  mutual  fear  of  each  other, 
Uiey  both  courted  the  king.  The  animosities  which 
iiad  always  thwarted  his  measures  were  suspended;. 


thelacticnQis  in  theojtjr.  of  iLosidon  mire  in'  a  great 
mefasare  moderated :  by  'the:  i  uiaori jo£  tbc  biro  com-^ 
paoie»  trading  to  the  Eadt  Indies^  whioh^fbund  their 
mutual   interest  j^qnifed  a/  coalition.  .*  In  ^ort, 
William,  aft  {ibe>  closer  uo^ifi  teihpestiioi;^  unfaappy 
rdgn,  twitoes^  . die: dew h  of 'more^ serene  days, 
larhicb: he  Wa^jbot  idestined  to  enjoy.,    f^s ooqstitQ-* 
tion  was  now:  almost  exhan'stted,  andran  accident  ac^ 
celer^ed^tliat  dissolution,'  >wfaich  vrasiapparently ad^ 
vandng/ though  by.  siioNr/de^eeis.  i   QQi;tihe!2iat.day 
of  :Febniai7Wimridid|^to]fflamptoh:  court/ >^^^  borsd 
felt. under bim^  land ^>:his/l felly  \ni  .majesty tbroke 
his  right  cf^UunbcxieL  t  fH^:attendantan(siiVe3ned  him 
tQlHaln|>toiL-Gdiirty.!ivbere  tbejAtsdtaralM^as  re^ 
deeed ; ,  but  in  the  same  vey4rung.;l!te;;Ddturded  td 
Kjeaaingtonih  his  CMbhv^and  the  Jbwa ^ends trf^ the 
frscteved  hone;havirig  btfsnidisBhlttidlbycthet  jolting 
of.  the:  car ctage^  were  ireplaced.  .  Hf  ,stefned>' hofr^ 
&ftr,lni  a  lair  way  of  recoi^ring^  as  itrirasi^deciaDed 
in  the:;g^2sette  of  the  2ath  ; of  February  ;  and  oii 
the  sameday  he  wrote  a  .letter  to  thecotmhoosv^  exU 
pressing  dnteager  desiM  that  a  treaty  for  ifae  uhidQ 
of  the'  Vnq]  kingdoms  of  £ngland.;add  Scotland 
might  be  set  on  loot,  and  earnestly-  recommending 
thas  afiatr  to  the  coBsideration  of  the  house.    On 
the  1st  of  March,  th^  bill  fcr  attainting  the  prince 
of  Wales  received  the  royal  assent  by.  commission; 
but  the:  next  day  such  sym{^ms  app^red,  that  all 
hopes  of  the  king's  recovery  were  lost    On  the 
8th  c^  March  about  five  in  the  morning  his  majesty 
received  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  .Canterbury,  and  soon  after  expired  in 
the  fifty^Mcond  year  of  his  age  and  the  ISth  of 
biaragn. 

William  III.  was  in  his  person  of  a  middle  size ; 
he  had  an  aquiline  nose,  sparkling  eyes,  a  lar^e  fore« 
]ieadi  and  a  grave  solemn  aspect.    He  had  a  deli^ 
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ttie  constihttioni'  and  sras  hv!^9ct  from  his  infenGy 
to  an  asthina  and  oontimidl  a^ugh^  N^Iected  io 
his  edueation^  he  had  no  taste  Ibr  literature^  sciences^ 
or.  the  erts.  He  was  very  sparing  of  speech  ;  his 
ccnversatioof  as  weU  as  his  manners  were  of  an  un- 
p]ea(ung  dryness,  which  ^  his  i  character  at  aU 
tinie8>  except  in  battle^  when  his  deportment  was 
free;  spiriteqy  and  animtftmg*  Though  a  very  indi& 
ferent .  general,  he  was.  ever  fond  en  fighting,  and 
nvalbd  ihe  most  eminent  wavriors  in  bravery,  fbrti^ 
tude,:  add  equanimity.  He  often  comoiitted  great 
military  emnrs,  but  bie  always  found  in  hisxinmkei| 
itourdge^  the  means  of  raUyine  his  troops,  land:  rei 
vsYing  ^httirrintrepidity,  so  that  it  was  said,  that 
tbotigh  often  beaten^  he^was'  siever  defeated ;  bat  he . 
neither  fiossessed  nor  pnrtedded  any  skill  m  mari* 
lime  iif&lrs.  jlki  his  private  character,  he  was  fte; 
qnently  harsh,  passionate,  and  severe ;  in  his  teihpef 
&lent;ahdrifiBerved ;  iniiis  address  miffcaceftd^  and 
he  liewr;  dttcoRrtered,.>at  \tBst  .in  Enghusd,:  any-  of 
those^amiableiiiaiDuatiDg  4)uali0cations  which,  con^ 
cUiMe  Bfiectlonand  confideneie.  He  probakAy  had 
i  Affepsiit  \  behaviour  sUntog  the  Dutch,  whom  he 
plways  loved  itnd' trusted  iBaclusivielyj<aild'was  tnqp)i 
beloved'  by  th^.  llDence^  dt  was^  remarked,  that  he 
never  seejited  tofae  at  hoine,  but  when  in  Hidlandi 
^o. men.  who  observed  him  ^>a  distance^  as  acting 
cn^  of  the  pripcipal  parts  on*  the  ^and  pplitibid 
stage  of  Enrof^e,  he  appeared  a  man  of  the  most 
consuiunoate  prudenpe  and'  capacity,  find  even  on0 
pf  the  gxeatest  princes  of  the  age.  During  the 
kst  twenty  years  of  his  life^  his  abiliti^,  (jbyi  4 
skilful  msjcia^eipent  of  cincumstanpes,  reisedi  hint 
to  a  degree  of  influence  in  Christendom,  siHU'cely 
pver  obtained  before  by  any  prince  beyond  the  limits 
pf  his  own  dominioas*  He  wsspkced  at the-head 
pf  his  native  oountry  as  the  last  hope  of  her^ssifety 
ff Q|3^  pppi^uest  and  a  ^foreign  yp|ea    |]|e  iaseeildecl 
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the  throne  of  Bi^and  as  Ibe  a(»pai'e«t  pveseiVer  of 
her  religion^  lawA,  and  liberties ;  und  he  was  con* 
Bidered  in  the  same  light  by.  tike  rest  of  Burope. 
The  empire,  Spain,  and  Ita^,  looked  up  to  his  coun- 
cils and  measures  as  their  oQly  resources  against  the 
&mbiti6n  and  power  of  France.    But.howev^  gra-* 
ti^ng  such  a  situaticm.  thight  be  td  iys  pride  and 
ambiUoti,  its  enjoyments  ict)uld  never  make  him  ap«- 
^ear  happy  or  dbeerfdl,  ab  they  were  probably  em- 
bitietedby  tbe  sad  redidleetions  of  the  means  to 
which  he  bwed  tbemy  add  by  that  gnawing  con^ 
MiOusness  ^  his  being  nothifag  more  than  an  usUr* 
per,  arid  emu  one  of  the  most  odious  descripttan, 
4S'he  had  t)d  other  chum  to  the  throne  of  England 
Ihanr  that  of  hiiving  vbtetitly  expelled  frpm  it  his 
tttiole  ^md  fether-in-'law*    Hiui  be  been  really  actuat* 
«d  in  this  4::riminal  attetopt  by  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
pratestant  church,  ndigious  fanaticism  might  be  ad*- 
Jtnitted,  if  not  as  an  atpnement^  at  least  «3  a  pallia^ 
tion  of  his  gtillt    But  William  was  nothing  less  than 
a  rdigibua I  enthusiast;  and  this  dan  the  feas  be  de* 
tikd,  is  he  himself  soleraoiyi  thou^  tacitly,  ac^ 
knowledged  it  ifi  his  private  conferences  with  mares* 
chal  BoulBdrs,  jirevious.  to.  the  treaty  of  Riswick, 
vrhen  he  readily  agreed  Ihat  the  prinw  of  Wales,  a 
catholic  prince,  should!  9i:icceed  him  to  the  throne  of 
England,  and  even  £irmaHy  engaged  to  procure  the 
repeal  of  the  act  of  settlement,  and  todeclai^e  by 
flooebef,  that  prince  his  successor  to  the  throne. 
The  preservation  of  the  hms  and  liberties  of  £ng. 
land,  was  no  kss  out  of  the  qnestiou,  as  the  stadt- 
holder  of  Holland  was  neitber  entitled  nor  interest* 
ed  to  interfere  by  any  means  in  such  political  dif. 
ftMtioe,  betaxreen  the  king  of  Finland  and  his  sub* 
|eot8^  vmlesi  James  Ii«  mA  called  for  his  assistance, 
iVliich  he  never  did*    William  came,  however,  not 
to  assist^  but  to  dethrone  his  father-in-law^  and  the 
real  motive  «|  such  an  unprecedented  enterprise 
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may  be  easily  dsfo^ered  by  a  car^uI  examtriatioto 
of  his  whole  pc^tical^iDonduct  and  character  ;  as  it 
will  be  found  that  h^  hid  lx>i]stantly  ia  view,  to  check 
the  aggraridizemeiit  andpower  of  Lewtis  .XIV.  whosi^ 
ambition  he  gFeatlyexaggerated,  the,b^ter.to  cob-, 
ceal  his  owri^  which  was  equally  to  beoofne:  hhnself 
.the  ruling  potentate  of  Europe.  The  rank  and 
power  of  a  stadtholder  bekig  quite  madequatetto.a 
demgn  'of  such  magnitude,  he  wanted  At&t^tcJbOt 
raise  himself  by  any  means  to  the  levdiofithe^other 
«)verejgns  of  Europe.  ^ As  hei  was .  well  asviire'  that 
Holland  neither  would:  ^nor  could  afibrcljum  the 

.ureans  of  conquering:  any  *  Idngdom^rheMehtruH^ 
himsdf  whoUy:to  his  good  fortune,  and fwia,  not  di^r 

appointed,  ia  his  expectatioiMk  >  At  ^ia  very  jun^t 
ture,  the  divisions  existing  in/  England  offered  ^hiiD 
the  most^  favourable  opportunity  for  inv«dil9g:.tb^ 
throne  wjrthout  invading  the  cdantry,.  and.'thereforet 
withqutthe  assistance  of  arposverfal  armyV  hbtodK 
advantage  of  it,  without  mirfding^liny.ptfaer^cdnsider^ 
atioR;,  and  completely  siicceeded*  tBntiimjh^Aum 
sooner  ascended  th^tlmifr  of  Ei^anti,  ^  thah  lie 
seemed  to 'attach  ilo  otiaer  .value  :tb  its  pteiassiod 
than  in  prmortion:  a^i ;  it isnabled  him  tb:  attain:  his 
principal  object  against  i£e#ia\^IV;  :Th«dce>  ;th^ 
little  care  he  took  to  altar  in  his  mtoip«Fa  tawatds' bis 
neiiv  subjects,  that  iudifFeitnoejind.  f peeing iecridnesa 
which  rehdened  him  scnnlfit  toi obtain  .any <pi>pulaf 
rity;  so  that  six  months  were  scarcely  .ebp^  Irom 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  than  he  hadalmtiftieti- 
tirety  e^nuiged  from  him  the  ioyalty  pof'  0/nationi 
whp,^  though  perhaps  a  little  jealoiisi  bhout  theit* 
priviie|es,  fiave  given  more  inatanees  thanwy  oth0r» 
of  their  mclination  to  love/ passioQateljs,  .aiid  tru^ 
even  blindly,  thdr  sovereign,  provided.  he»:aeems  ta 
value  their  afiection,  ahd.'have  at  heart  tO  pleas^ 
them.  3ut  William  never  could  natuji^iis;^  hio^sebf 
in  J^ngland,  nor  even  concml  his  disUkerfov  it^  w:hij^ 


the  pilosperity  of :  the  country  to  ^lueb/ Wcmfed^hil 
birth  and  extraction  constantly^  engrossed  his.  at«» 
tention  and  solicitude.  ;  ThuSy  while,  his  rdgn  ^was 
one  of  the  hapj)ieit  for  the  nalaon  with  respect  t9 
the  asserting  and  secilring  their  nhost  importiBnt  ini»* 
munities  and  privileges^  and  settling  the  English 
monarchy  upon  such  basis  as  toinake  the  monarch 
derive  fnosn.the  freedom  of  his,peo{^  /aidegree  of 
^greattiess  apd  security,  which  tFeasurea  ai^  arms 
cannot  bestow  upon  o^er  princes,  it  was  for  William 
Jlimself  the  mihappiest  neriod  of  tiis  life,  fiUed/wtth 
mortifications  of  all  kinds ;  and  the  people  appealed 
to  adhere  to  his  govemmesit  more  from  a  f^ar  of  tht 
l^tum  of  .hisprededessor,than  from  any  attacbiieiit 
to  his  own  person,  or  i^pect  &r  his  ri|g;bt  tothe 
ihcdnd*^/  ,••..:., 
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.41^^  TjViBnljy.ninth  Sov|9rel^n  frow'the  Cqui 

.    *•   .    .....  •'     t\     .;.  .quest,    ; >  _     ,  . 

^Second  danghte^of  Jaunes  IL  by<  Anne  Hyde ;  bom 
.Fetoiary:«th,  1665  ^  married. to  the  prince  of 
Denmazl^'  1683;  tost  her. son  George,  Doke  of 

«  '  Gkmcester,  July  29^  1700,  aged  11  yearsj  sue- 
ceocfed  hw  hrother-kiJaw,  Wuliam  IIL  March  8, 
ndsbl  was  crowned ^ptil  23  following;  lost  her 
hmband,  October  28,   1708,   aged  SS  years; 

.    tHed  August  1,  1714,  aged  49  years  and  a  half; 

.  .and  was  succeeded  by  her  second  cousiq^  George  ll 
Pector  of.Hanover.J 


•  / 


Ann.  1702, 

,  •  *  '^  •  •      •     ■ 

ANNE,  ascending  the  tlu^ne^  found  'I^igland 
engaged  in  the  grand  alliance  against  France,  and 
faiSed  by  tlie  esp«iQtatiox»  of  fdl  £itfO|ie  to  take  the 
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bidvbothfty*  ladd  ondieai  fai  that  fortnidabis  eoiv 
Aderafcy^  ^riiil^.at  hcmle,  three  jturrijsg  parties^  th^ 
taAeBy  the  whigs^  andthe  jacoliites,  oonsdmtly  e»» 
dealroMiriiig  td  ioverthrow!  due  attotib^^  divided  not 
oolytJthejqalaoti^  but t}ie:p$trliaixieit,  andetneo  tht 
coiimcH.  ;)It*mu9ft  faavis^  Isieefi  remained,  indeed,  ia 
lihe  preceding.  leign,  that  the  fitvounte  poUtiail 
ficheme  of r^mU^om,  both^  in  foreig^n  affiurs^  and  ib 
lus::o#a'  administration^  was  to  manage  «id  iieix)» 
traiiiie  (^asite  uparticB  by  holdii^  tlie  balinoe  be* 
Cweexl  thktau  The  difficuhj  war  to  keep  k  dteadf^ 
bniiinfr'en^neqttiletits,  asMrell  as  the  sdren^itf 
ids  ikiind^  were  iuUf  arifegtrate  to  the  task.  Qvn^ 
Aneeiipvat  neither  etidoiited  with  snd^  shining  aU& 
ties,  nof  with  any  temaqkxble  capacity;  or  leandn^ 
However,  these  concurring  circumstances^  wJiick  w 
former  times,  or  in  any  other  country,  would  have 
rendered  her  situation  very  critical  and  alarming, 
did  not  prove  in  the  least  an  obstacle  to  the  g^ory  of 
-iMf  Vdlgii,  tirtotheifippiness  of  herlp^pld,  owin^to 
the  late  important  improvements  in  the  constitution, 
which,  securing  by  the  salutary  collision  of  parlia* 
Meadtart  influent,*  a  cdnstant  sind  ndcessiury  ancce^ 

£*  >n  «l  eminent  talents  in  the  admilolstratum^  had 
F  im^t  rescued  Enghmd  from  the  ckngp^attendbg 
vuf  witere  eke  the  hen^itary  ri^t  of  laieceflsiiAi  to 
rii^.thnotoe,  ivvhatever  may  brtfa^  deideiicaaiin  the 
t^ftts  and  virtues  of  the  prince  neictr  call^  to  it« 
Uvanscendeilt  genius  and  abilities  ar^Jiot  aiascMdy 
j^ecijssai^  to  constitute  a  good  and  eaccdSent  kxQg^ 
provided  his  minbters  are  suffidentl^.^endowed  with 
both ;  nay,  they  mi^ht,  in  some  citoumstances, 
prove  more  injurious  m  a  king,  than  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  the  co^t^y.  Let  then  an  English 
monarch  be  above  all  things  an  upright,  judicious,^ 
afraUe,:btoe]irdIent.fRriitcey  is  nothisffmore  is  re<^ 
qutsitc  to  secure  him^iiB  afiettion  of  Dispeople,  aa 
well  afr  a  c^Bs^ant  hsii^iaeK.  ta  th«9  ^nd'to  himself 


notwitlistandu^  the  tempwaoy  diaordos  wbidi 
some  hot-headed  party  men,  supported  fay  a  ddud- 
ed  mokitude^  may  occasicaially  exdte,  but  which 
will  be  soon  subdued  by  the  ^pod  sense  of  thiir 
tatkm^  and  even  of  their  undeoaved  partizans* 

Burliantent,  acxording  to  the  act  lately  passed^ 
cssamcd  their  sitting  at  long  William's  deaths  and 
presented  their  addresses  of  condolence  and  coxir 
gratulatimi  to  the  queen»  The  example  was  soon 
followed  by  adl  the  towns  and  corporations  of  the 
Idagdonv  Her  majesty  went  to  parliament,  Miari^ 
llth,  andaddressed  both  housesMdth  a  speech,  end- 
ing wi&  these  expressions ;  ^  As  I  know  my  owa 
^  neart  to  be  enHrefy  EngUsIi^  I  can  yery  sincerely 
f^  assure  ycxi,  there  is  not  any  thing  you  caa^expect 
^  or  desire  from  me,  which  I  shall  not  be  roady  to 
K  do  foar  the  hiq)dness  and  prosperity  of  England^ 
f^l  and  you  shall  always  find  me  a  strict  and  reUgiom 
^.vbscfWt  €f.va^:m3/td^^  This  conclusion  'was  the 
more  iremaikabfej^  that  her  saying  Uiat^  Hsr  Ittan 
Xms  eHiit^Ei^Usb^  *might  be  constnied  into  a 
ttoMfre  against ^the^  late  King,  and  her  assuraxice 
that  they  shoulii  sdways  find  iier  a  strict  and  reUgi* 
(MS  obs^ner  ^jflmr  mord^  could  not  but  rcaaiind  that 
hBtfffSbKi^  in  his  first  speech,  had  used^tfae  same 
tepressians,  how  fiitle  soever  it  was  afterwards  re» 

inembered  by  hisu  She  expressed  also  her  satis£eic» 
liDn  at  the  unM^oraa  coacurrcme  of  both  houses 
in  their  addresses  with  her  ownojnnion,  declaored 
thtait  top  much  could  not  be  done  for  the  encou^ 
ingcnent  of  their  alfies  in  bumbling  the  power  of 
fnace,  and  decried  they  would  consider  >ot  proper 
inethods  towards  obtaining  an  union  between  £ng« 
]aittl  and  SootiasKii  $he  observed  to  the  conmions, 
that  die  renpenue'for  defraying  pubUc  expenses  was 
(BBpired,  and  that  she  relied  entirely  on  their  afl^ 
tkifi  ^  Its  beiiig  supplied  iin  «uch  a  msmner  a^ 
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of  die  jcrait^*    w> '  i«m  r-  •    >.5  •    . 

.  .  Thexolrdiility  as  ;'«fcdl  a^  the  ^Rnreetness  i  of  voict 
.andq^onimciation  wiUi  "vdiiolt  thSs:  speeck  was  d»« 
liveredy  ; made  'tiie>.>tnost  'i^vourafaie  liinpreiatiiiiy 
lyhidi  the^ueen  stSbfutben  impmved.faqrher  affa^ 
biUty^ui  teceiving  the  (xxmpKi^eiitsiof  aO;  bcr  .sabh 

Queen  Aime;  whed .  she  AK^as*  a  dfild^?  was  tuaed  to 
pby  wkk  Sarah  :Jenlihigs>,  now  cbuutessi  b£  idaxl' 
bfir<Migb,  and  hqdiialways/ezp  |acticuk»r 

.  Upoi{ .  tJie  ^ffiai^iagej.of  the  pnncess  Mnth'  this  iprinae 
of  DMinack/ in  ]>6B39\ lier  nri^nd.. \ivas madctat  h^ 
ij^^wstTi-ottecfrtduei  ladies  o£  her  t  b^dtciiamber. .  A 
iiri^d  was  "what  Anne  most  coyetedu  She-was  erefi 
30  iSmdi  of  that  e<|nidity  ivhich^  ^e  vthou^ubd^ 
IpAged  itb .  .friendship,  lluit  the . v#aM . .  ilntasy  .toi;  M 
tf!i8attd/  bgpr  ,hei(  iriend  :\;^th '  the  fomi^apdvoexeo&ony 
^ueAta*]ien/nnlf,  and  could  not  liislr  ibom  heritbe 
sound  G^F  wocds  whichiaiplsediu  th^  tfirtince  and 
Supeiiorityi'j/iUi  thi^ttiirn  jofi  mibd.die  abaohitdy 
ili^ed  that\iti  their  letters  ^tfaiJir  should  fadtin% 
a^wtoe  such  feigned  nances  »as  cofoi^v  impckt  jdx% 
^tinctibniwhatsoever.betweaa*itfa«nL  i  Mokeg  and 
^e0«#»  j^vere  the  names  herifiulqrtint  uposyiaad 
she.  Jfift  -the  countess  to  choose  bjr^^iirhBch  of  them 
^e;^Ould  be  called;. she  eboseitfaat.of  Frecmtmi 
and  the  psincess  took  the  >  other,  .froni  'that 
time  Mrs.  Morhy  and  Mrs.  JFhteiMnihegan  to  con^ 
Vfrse  and  correspond  with  one  jaoodiei  ^aa  ^  aqoalB} 
made  -so  by  aflfedion  and  friendship.:.  {<kmdmt  i^ 
the  J)ifQ6e^4tf Marlborough^  p.:9. J 

The  queen  writes  a  letter  to  tim.  atates»genteal^ 
insuring  them  3he  will  maintain  th^aHtancea  of  the 
late  )dng. with  them ;  and  that  she  ^should  concor 
lA  2^  measures  for  preserving  the  JUberty-  of  Europe^ 


/ 


period  Q.  j  .AKNi^  *iT 

by  reduQBg  tW  p^er  of :  J^ranoej .  The  eot^m^tsi 
resolve^  that  the  rbvenu^^thsit  liad'h^n  jSettle^loxi 
king  Wllluiiii,  should  be  settled  om  kerVf^^y  fox 
her  life; :.  The  duke  of  Bedfor4  aj^d  tbe..  ejtrl  <rf 
Marlborough  are  ci^e^t^  knigbjt%j€)f .  tlb^e;  giirter. 
The  latC^i^  ;»ppcHri][;ed  capttatA  jpoerd'  of.aU  her 
majesty^s  foi!€^si.  in .  England,  and  r^f  tii^ee  employed 
abroad  in,  eoiij\uiictiau  with  ,the  allii^*  ,  He  is  s^t  a 
£iyw  day^r  aft^r  it  the  Hagfte  as  embassador  exXraoP-> 
dinaryV:  tp, assured  the,  states-general  that  lierm^sty 
will  not:  Qidy. 'observe  at^d  faithfully  eMQUte/Wll- 
liam's  tt^tfes  with  them,  but  that  she:  is  likewise 
Fieady  to.  renei)ir  and  confirm  them*  In  the  mean 
time  the  king  of;  France,  on  the  news  of  William's 
death,  bad  itnmi^diately  sent  <^rders  to  his  resident 
at;  th0  ^  Hagu^  to  oSet  his  friendsl^p  to:  the  states* 
gelieral,  in  hopes  .of  detaching  them  Irom  the  grand 
n/iKmce  ;  jbu$.  they  declared  t^at  they  would  adhere 
to  the  same  principles,  and  to  the  treaties  they  had 
ieot^ei^  iiA)o<, 

The.^arlof  Marlborougli  succeeded  in  every  p^r^ 
of  his  mission. '  He  agreed,  \^ith  the  states-g^npral 
that  the  campdi^n  should  begin  by^  the  siege  of  Key- 
Mr^waer  and. the  attack  > of  .Cadiz,  and  that  war 
ahoukl  be  dedared  agaiQ^t  France  on  the  same  day 
at  Vienba,  London,  and  the  Hague.  He  embarked 
ipr  £4)gland,  April  3d,  after  having  gained  the  en-r 
tire  confidence:  of  their,  high  mightinesses.  A^ne, 
0a  living  her  assent  to  the  bill  respecting  her  civil 
list,  assured  both  bouses,  ^^  That  while  her  subject^ 
«<  remained  under  the  burthen  of  such  heavy  taxes,. 
^  she  would  stra^hten  herself  in  her  own  expenses, 
^^  rather  than  not  contribute  aU  she  could  to  their 
'^  ease  and  relief,  with  a  just  regard  to  the  support 
^^  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  that  though  the 
^  revenue  mijg^  M  very  short  of  wha^  it  had  for« 
^  merly  produced,  she  would  give  directions  that 
**  100,000/*  be  appUed  to  the  public  service  in  thi$^ 
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^  jeaat  out  o£  tlie  ravemie  they  bad  settled  upon 
her*^*  This  pdhe  genero^tr  was  as  lively  as  geiie* 
fsdly  applauded  all  over  the  kingdom^  and  v^ 
mentioned  with  the  utmost  gratitude  in  all  the  ad^ 
dresses  tl^t  came  afiterWafib. 

11^  sfeah&f\md  ^  the  members  of  the  house  <^ 
coQimons  took  the  dbfuratkm  oathj  March  34thi 
^  Eor  the  fiirther  security  of  her  majesty^  person^ 
^  aad  the  successicm  of  the  crown  in  the  protestanc 
**  line,  and  for  extingublung  the  hopes  of  the  pre« 
^  tended  prince  of  Wales/*  The  queen,  however^ 
hi  forming  her  ministry,  discovered  her  partiaKty  to 
/fhetories,  in  favour  c^  whom  she  had  ever  been 
prmossessed ;  and  her  great  favourite,  the  countess 
cf  Marlborough,  exerted  ia  vain  all  her  tnfittenee 
to  engs^e  her  majesty  to  a  better  opinion  of  the 
opponte  party.  The  ceremony  of  her  coronatkm 
was  performed^  April  2Sd,  with  the  usual  itoagnifr 
cencek 

Great  debates  in  the  council  between  the  earls  of 
Rochester  and  Marlborough  respecting  the  declara- 
tion of  war ;  Rochester  represented  the  dangerous^ 
consequences  that  might  attend  such  a  step^  and 
Urged  that  it  was  safer  for  the  Eng^sh  to  act  oi^ 
as  auxifiaries,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  a  sea 
war.  Marlborough  maintained,  ou  the  contraryj 
that  it  not  only  becan>e  the  honour  o^  the  crown 
and  nation  to  make  good  the  kte  king's  engage* 
aaents,  but  that  France  could  never  be  reduced 
^srikhin  due  bounds,  unless  the  English  entered  at» 
principals  in  the  quarrel.  The  commons,  consulted 
by  the  queen  on  this  important  question,  concurred 
in  the  same  opinion ;  the  declaration  of  war  ag» nst 
France  and  Spain  was  aecorcfin^y  proclaimed.  May 
4th,  with  the  usual  sdemnity,  as  it  was  on  the 
same  day  by  the  emperor  and  the  stales-general. 
The  declaration  of  Brance  was  not  published  tiH  the 
9d  of  July. 


Period  9  J]  ahks,  H9 

The  Kouse  of  odmmods  pass  a  hill,  etii|K>^^ui 
the  queen  to  Ttp^pcmt  CQimmssipoers  to  treat; .  wU| 
the  Scots  for  ^a  uiuOn  oi^  the  two  kingdom?,  ^f^ 
mskjesty  ajqpoint^  prince  Georgia  of  I^snm^rj^',]^^ 
husbaiid^  lord  hi^  admi):s4  Qf  England  and  Ireland 
and  receives  an  address  from  ^tb  bousa^j  tbaf  sl^ 
would  engage  the  emperox:,  the  8taXes-genera}t  ^^ 
her  etber  alfies,  to  prohibit  all  trade  and  corre^pQBic 
denoe  ^nnith  France*  The  pavliaxnent  ia  prorpipKdg 
May  asth. " 

The  queen's  conduct  upon  her  acqe^ion  to  tliA 

throne  c^  Scotland,  by  continuing  all  the  wihigs  In 

the  higher  departments  of  the  state,  soon  daoipecl 

(he  joy  which  her  elevation  had  raised  am^ng  the 

^contented.    They  applied  through  their  l^em 

for  the  dissohition  of  the  convention-parliamwt  3 

but  they  were  successfully  o{^osed  by  the'  Qu|ni9tei% 

who  were  afraid  to  venture  upon  new  dectioB^  al: 

this  juncture,  and  the  old  parhament  was  summoQfd 

to  meet  on  the  9th  of  Jiune..    I&  the  intervsd,  the 

queen  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  peo|>le  kUbo  ai^ 

acquiesGQDLce  to  her  measures,  by  a  tetter  addir^e^ 

to  the  parhament^  and  full  06  assurances  of  hei?  pro(*' 

tection  to  the  ri^ts  of  the  peofde,  as  well  ^  to  th^ 

interest  and  ihd^ndence  of  the  kingdom*.    How* 

ever,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  bisfore .  her 

majesty's  commission  was  read,  the  duke  of  Hamil* 

ton,  rising  in  his  place,  protested  against  thek  sit^ 

ting,  and  communicated  a  paper  contsdnii^  his  own 

protest,  and  that  of  such  nuembers  as  should  adhere 

to  his  opinion.    He  immediately  went  out  of  th^ 

house  followed  by  80  members,  and  the  poj^lace 

in  the  streets  received  them  with  the  loudest  acela« 

i|iations4  Notwithstanding  this  important  secession) 

the  renuining  members,  considering  tfaemsdvei  as  a. 

l^^al  parliament,  proceeded;  to  business,  andi  after, 

an  ac^ourxunent  c^  two  days,  passed  an  ai:t  yecogr 

niadng  her  nsajesty's  rayaLauthodty ;  and.8UiQther#. 


Seettring^  tH^  pifesetit  meeting  of  pafUamefit  to  be  a 
h^^l'and  free  meeting  of  parHsmeidt^  and  enacting 
Iht^pehalty  of  high  treason  against  any  person  whd 
ahbiUd  disown^  quarrel,  or  impugn  their  dignity 
aka  aiithdiity ;  ihpse  acta  imme^tely  received  the 
royal  assent  by  being  touched  with  the  sceptre.  An 
imtnedut^'supply  was  granted  to  the  queen,  and  att 
act  v^s  passed,  enabling  her  to  appoint  commisu 
sionersfor  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms; 
but  an  overture  made  by  the  chancellor,  the  earl  of 
Mardhtaiont,  for  the  settlement  of  the  crown  in  the 
Protestant  line,  and  for  abjuring  the  pretended 
l^rince  of  Wales,  was  rejected,  without  bein^  sup- 
ported even  by  the  court-party,  as  the  commissioner, 
the  duke  of  Queensbury,  had  no  instructions  how 
to  act  oii  the  occasion.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
oueen  and  her  English  ministry  intended  to  keep 
we  succession  open  m  Scotland,  as  a  check  upon  the 
ik^higs  and  the  house  of  Hanover. 

The  Scottish  parliament  was  adjourned,  June  SOth, 
and  the  cfaie£s  of  the  opposite  parties  hastened  to 
f^ondon  to  make  their  respective  representations  to 
the  queen.  In  the  mean  time  ^e  appointed  conu 
tt^iohers  for  treating  about  the  union.  After 
several  meetings  they  adjusted  preliminaries,  im- 
porting, that  nothing  agreed  on  among  themselves 
should  be  binding,'  unless  after  being  ratified  by  her 
majesty  and  the  respeaive  parliaments  of  both  na- 
tions ;  and  that  unless  all  the  heads  proposed  for  the 
treaty  were  agreed  to,  no  particular  point  agreed 
on  should  be  binding.  They  agreed  also,  that  the 
two  kingdoms  should  be  inseparably,  united  into  one 
monarchy,  under  her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  sue* 
cessors,  and  under  the  same  limitations,  according 
to  the  acts  of  settlement ;  but  when  the  Scottish 
/comm&skmers  proposed  that  the  rights  and  privi*. 
leges  of  their  company,  trading  to  Africa  and  the 
j^  Ifldies,  should  be  preserved  and  maintained^  such  a 
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difficulty  arose  as  could  not  be  surmounted^  and  no 
further  progress  was  made  in  this  commission. 

During  these  transactions  the  campaign  was  opeli 
on  the  continent,  and  atteiided  with  various  suc- 
cesses. The  town  of  Keiserswaert  surrendered  to 
the  allies  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  and  a  des* 
perate  defence  from  the  garrison.  The  besiegers 
had  nearly  3000  men  killed  or  wounded  in  the  last 
general  attack,  commanded  by  the  gallant  prince  d£ 
Nassau  Saarburgh,  who  performed  prodigies  of 
valour.    Landau  was  soon  after  besieged. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  campaign  when  Marl- 
borough  arrived  at  the  Hague,  towards  the  middle 
of  May.  The  states-generd  having  appointed  him 
generalissimo  of  all  their  forces,  he  went  to  Breda, 
gave  the  necessary  orders  for  drawing  the  army  to- 
gether, and  at  the  head  of  it  marched  forward  with 
a  view  of  engaging  a  decisive  action  against  the 
French,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  retreated,  as  the  allies  advanced  with  much  4 
superior  forces,  and  pursued  him  so  close  that  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  Spanish  Guelderland, 
which  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  confederates. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  finding  this  retrograde 
march  little  suitable  to  his  dignity,  left  the  com- 
mand to  mareschal  Boufflers,  and  returned  to  Ver- 
sailles, while  Marlborough  dispossessed  the  enemy 
of  the  places  and  forts  whereby  the  navigation  of 
the  Maese  was  interrupted.  He  took  Venlo,  Fort 
St.  Michael,  Ruremonde,  and  Liege.  Landau  sur- 
rendered after  a  siege  of  nearly  four  months. 

On  the  other  hs^nd,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  allied 
to  the  French  king,  surprised  Ulm,  in  Suabia ;  the 
marquis  de  Villars,  who  had  been  detached  ft'om 
the  army  of  mareschal  Catinat,  took  the  town  of 
Newburgh^  and  fell  upon  the  prince  of  Baden  while 
he  was  retreating  from  his  camp  near  Fridltnguen  ^ 
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Hand  compiled  him  to  retreat  after  having  lost  2000 
men,  his  baggage,  artillery,  and  ammunition.  The 
French  army,  after  they  had  gained  the  battle,  were 
unaccountably  seized  with  such  a  panic,  that  if  the 
jM-ince  had  faced  them  he  would  have  snatched  the 
victory  from  the  marquis  de  Villars,  to  whom  the 
town  of  Fridlinguen  surrendered  on  the  following 
day ;  count  Tallard,  with  a  body  of  1 8,000  men,  re- 
duced Treves  and  Traerbach ;  and  the  prince^  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  with  a  detachment  from  the  allied 
army,  retook  the  towns  of  Zinch,  lintz,  Brisac, 
and  Andernach. 

When  the  army  broke  up  in  November,  Marl- 
borough repaired  to  Maestricht,  from  whence  he 
intended  to  return  by  %vater  to  the  Hague.  He 
accordingly  embarked  in  a  large  boat  with  25  sol- 
diers. The  next  day  he  was  joined  by  a  large  vessel 
with  60  men,  and  they  were  moreover  escorted  by 
50  troopers,  who  rode  along  the  bank  of  the  river* 

^  The  large  boat  outsailed  the  vessel,  and  the  horso* 
men  mistook  their  way  in  the  dark.  A  French 
partisan,  with  35  men,  from  Guelders,  who  lurked 
among  the  rushes  in  search  for  prey,  seized  th^ 
rope  of  the  boat,  hauled  it  ashore,  discharged  their 
small  arms  and  hand-grenades,  tlien  rushing  into  it, 
secured  the  soldiers  before  they  could  put  them- 
selves in  a  posture  of  defence.  Fortunately,  tl^e  earl 
happened  to  have  in  his  pocket  an  old  passport  of 
his  brother,  general  Churchill,  he  boldly  produced 
it,  and  the  partisan  was  in  such  confusion  tliat  he 
never  examined  the  date.  Nevertheless  he  rifled 
the  whole  baggage,  carried  over  the  guard  as  pri- 
soners,  and  allowed  the  boat  to  proceed ;  so  that 
the  earl  arrived  at  the  Hague  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  states-general,  who  had  received  imperfect 
accounts  of  his  having  been  surprised  and  conveyed 
tp  Guelders,  hastily  assembled  all  their  forces  to 


taarch  to  that  place,  and  threaten  the  garrison  witli 
the  utmost  extremities,  unless  they  would  imme- 
diately deliver  the  generaL 

In  Italy,  the  duke  de  Venddme  having  coiiipelled 
J)rince  Eugene  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua,  took 
possession  of  GUastalla  and  Lu^ara. 

The  naval  operations  did  not  fully  Answer  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  allies.  Sir  John  Mund^n,  sent  with 
12  ships  to  intercept  a  French  squadron  appointed 
as  a  convoy  to  a  new  viceroy  of  Mexico,  did  not 
prevent  them  from  getting  into  Corunna,  nor  at- 
tacked them  there,  though  he  came  up  with  them 
with  a  superior  forces  On  his  return  to  St.  Helen's^ 
he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  acquitted.  But 
as  this  miscarriage  had  rendered  him  very  unpopiu- 
lar,  the  queen  dismissed  him  from  the  service.  An 
attack  was  attempted  against  Cadiz  by  the  com- 
bined fleets,  amounting  to  50  ships  of  the  line,  ex- 
clusive of  frigates,  fire-ships,  and  smaller  vessels^ 
tinder  the  command  of  admiral  Rooke,  and  carry- 
ing 12,000  troops  on  board,  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  ex- 
pedition. A  battery  was  raised  against  the  fort  of 
Matagorda,  but  the  attempt  miscarried,  and  the 
troops  were  re-embarked,  September  14th,  after 
they  had  scandalously  plundered  port  St.  Mary's. 
This  failure  was  gloriously  compensated  towards  the 
middle  of  the  next  month  by  a  most  successful  attack 
of  the  French  fleet  just  arrived  at  Vigo,  under  the 
command  of  count  de  Chateaurenaud,  and  consist- 
ing of  30  men  of  war  and  22  galleons,  coming  from 
Mexico.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  having  landed 
2500  men,  took  possession  of  the  fort  at  the  en- 
trance of  th^  harbour,  of  a  platform  of  38  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  of  the  castle,  while  admiral  Rooke 
with  his  squadron  forced  his  way  through  a  strong 
boom  which,  defended  the  harbour.  After  a  very 
vigorous  engagement,    the  French  finding  them- 
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♦'^  selves  unable  to  resist,  count  de  Chateaurenaud 
^  ordered  his  ship  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  his  example  * 
was  followed  by  all  the  rest ;  the  English  and  Dutch 
endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  flames ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  eight  men  of  war  weire  burnt,  seven 
sunk,  six  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  four  by  the 
English ;  nine  galleons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
combined  fleet,  and  the  rest,  as  well  as  some  fire- 
ships  and  advice  boats,  were  sunk  or  destroyed. 
Though  the  greatest  part  of  the  treasure  on  board 
the  galleons  had  been  removed  fey  the  enemy,  the 
English  and  Dutch  made  an  immense  booty.  The 
duke  of  Ormond  returned  to  England,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  marks  of  favour  by  the 
queen,  and  with  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
people. 

This  glorious  achievement  was  disgracefully  con- 
trasted by  the  conduct  of  almost  all  the  officers  of 
a  squadron  of  ten  sail,  sent  to  the  West-Indies  under 
the  command  of  admiral  Benbaw,  a  rough  un- 
polished seaman,  but  remarkably  brave,  honest,  and 
experienced.  In  an  engagement  with  the  French 
admiral  Ducasse,  which  lasted  four  days,  till  Ben- 
bow's  ship  was  entirely  disabled,  he  was  shame- 
fully abandoned  by  almost  all  his  captains.  Five  of 
them  were  brought  to  their  trial  before  a  council 
of  war ;  two  were  condemned  to  death,  two  sus- 
pended, and  the  fifth  was  cashiered  and  imprisoned. 
They  were  convicted  of  having  signed  a  paper,  that 
they  would  not  fight  under  Benbow's  command : 
his  boisterous  manner  had  produced  this  criminal 
conspiracy. 

Though  the  continuance  of  the  parliament  was 
limited  to  six  months  after  the  king's  decease,  the 
queen  disgolv^d  it  before  the  term  was  expired,  and 
issued  writs  for  electing  another.  The  government 
did  not  want  to  interfere  in  the  elections,  her  ma- 
jesty's mclination  to  the  tories  being  known,  it  was 
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taken  for  granted  that  she  wished  they  had  the  ma* 
jority,  and  her  popularity  so  far  turned  the  tide,, 
that  in  the  house  of  commons  they  were  at  least 
double  the  number  of  the  whigs.     Parliament  met 
October  20th.     The  queen  declared  in  her  speech, 
That  she  had  met  with  so  many  expressions  of 
joy  and  satisfaction  in  all  the  counties  through 
which  she  had  lately  had  occasion  to  pass,  that 
she  could  not  but  look  upon  them  as  a  true  mea- 
sure of  the  duty  and  affection  of  the  rest  of  her 
subjects.'*     She-  desired  the  commons  would  in- 
spect the  puUic  accounts,  that  if  any  abuses  had 
crept  into  the  management  of  the  finances,  they 
might  be  detected,  and  the  offenders  punished.     "  I 
am  firmly  persuaded,"  added  she,  "  that  the  love 
of  my  subjects  is  the  surest  pledge  of  their  duty 
and  obedience,  as  well  as  the  truest  and  justest 
support  of  the  throne ....  So  I  rely  upon  your 
care  of  me ;  my  interests  and  yours  are  insepara- 
ble ;  and  my  endeavours  shall  never  be  wanting 
to  make  you  all  safe  and  happy."     The  addresses 
of  both  houses  were  expressive  of  their  warmest  af- 
fection and  gratitude  for  their  beloved  sovereign, 
and  all  the  demands  of  government  were  readily 
granted.     They  voted  40,000  seamen,  33,000  foot, 
7000  horse  and  dragoons,  350,000/.  for  guards  and 
garrisons,  70,973/.  for  ordnance,  833,826/.  for  the 
pay  of  the  land  forces,  and  5 1 ,843/.  for  subsidies  to 
the  allies. 

•  The  strength  of  the  tories  conspicuously  appeared, 
not  only  in  the  enquiries  respecting  controverted 
elections,  which  were  all  determined  in  their  fa- 
vour, but  more  particularly  in  the  debates  on  a  sen- 
tence of  the  address  of  the  commons,  importing,  that 
^  the  progress  of  her  majesty's  arms,  under  the 
*'  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  had  signally 
*'  retrieved  t1ie  ancient  honour  and  glory  of  the 
^  English  nation."     The  whigs  pretending  that 
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the  word  retrieved  implied  an  undeserved  censure 
against  the  memory  of  king  William,  proposed  the 
word  maintained^  and  strenuously  insisted  on  the 
change ;  but  the  word  retrieved  was  carried  by  \ 
majority  of  1 8.0  against  80. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  a  complaint  was 
made  by  sir  John  Packington  against  the  bishop  of 
Worcester  for  endeavouring  to  prevent  his  election. 
The  commons,  on  this  occasion;^  addressed  her 
majesty  to  remove  that  prelate  from  the  office  of 
lord  almoner.  The  lords,  offended  at  this  proceed-, 
ing,  as  tending  to  the  punishmerit  of  one  of  their 
members,  without  his  being  heard  in  his  defence 
and  found  guilty,  presented  a  counter  address  ta 
her  majesty,  who  answered  them,  that  though  she 
had  not  yet  received  any  proof  of  the  complaint 
against  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  she  considered  it 
as  her  undoubted  right  to  continue  or  displace  any 
of  her  servants  at  pleasure ;  and  as  her  pleasure  was; 
to  gratify  the  commons,  over  whom  she  wanted  to 
preserve  her  present  injBiuence,  she  complied  with 
their  demand.  They,  in  return,  complied  with  the 
same  readiness  with  a  message  of  her  majesty  in 
favour  of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  and  resolved  that 
a  yearly  sum  of  1 00,000/,  should  be  settled  on  him, 
should  he  happen  to  survive  her  majesty. 

The  earl  or  Marlborough,  on  his  return  from  the 
army,  had  received  the  thanks  of  the  commons  for 
his  great  and  signal  service ;  the  queen  had  created 
him  a  duke,  and  granted  him  a  pension,  of  5000/. 
upon  the  revenue  of  the  post  office  during  her  own. 
life ;  and  now  in  a  message  to  the  commons  she  ex-, 
pressed  a  desire  that  they  would  find  some  means  tot 
settle  it  on  the  heirs-male  of  his  body.  This  mes- 
sage was  received  at  first  with  astonishment  and 
silence.  A  violent  debate  ensued,  much  was  said  of 
Marlborough's  merit ;  but  it  was  observed  that  he 
"*— ^  been  very  well  paid  for  his  services  by  the 
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profitable  employments  which  he  and  his  duchess 
enjoyed ;  and  though  the  queen,  at  his  request,  had 
withdrawn  her  message,  the  commons  voted  an  ad- 
dress to  inform  her  majesty,  that  the  motive  of  their 
non-compliance,  was  their  apprehension  of  making 
a  precedent  to  alienate  the  revenue  of  the  crown, 
already  so  much  reduced  by  the  exorbitant  grants 
of  the  late  reign.  These  proceedings  were  the  less 
expected  by  the  duke,  that  he  had  been  hitherto 
connected  with  the  tories,  who  carried  every  thing 
in  the  house  of  commons,  affecting  to  distinguish 
themselves  as  the  only  true  friends  to  the  church 
and  monarchy. 

Ami.  1703. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  the  queen  informed 
the  commons  by  a  message,  that  the  states-general 
had  renewed  their  applications  to  her  majesty  to 
assist  them  with  an  augmentation  of  her  forces,  as 
the  only  means  ^to  oppose  effectually  the  great  pre- 
parations of  the  French.  Upon  which  the  com- 
mons  voted  an  additional  force  of  10,000  men,  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  allies ;  but  upon  con- 
dition that  all  commerce  and  correspondence  of  the 
states-general  with  France  and  Spain  should  be  im- 
mediately stopped,  which  was  readily  complied 
with. 

At  this  juncture  the  tories,  with  a  view  of  check- 
ing the  power  of  the  opposite  party  which  predomi- 
nated in  the  upper-house,  prevailed  upon  the  house 
of  commons  to  pass  a  bill  to  prevent  occasional  con-^ 
Jbrmity^  an  evasion  of  the  law  by  which  the  dissent 
ters,  whe  constituted  a  great  part  of  the  whig  fac- 
tion, might  insinuate  themselves  in  the  management 
of  all  corporations,  by  taking  the  oaths  as  prescribed 
by  the  law,  and  returning  immediately  to  their 
^hismaticai  doctrines.    Though  the  lords  did  not 
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reject  the  bill,  they  made  several  amendments,  to 
which  the  commons  would  not  yield.  A  conference 
between  the  two  houses  produced  nothing  but  a 
more  obstinate  adherence  on  both  sides  to  their  re- 
spective opinions  ;  they  agreed  only  in  ordering 
their  proceedings  upon  the  whole  afiair  to  be  print* 
ed,  and  the  bill  was.dropt.  Such  was  likewise  the 
only  issue  of  the  violent  debates  and  discord  which 
arose  between  the  two  houses,  respecting  the  in- 
quiry into  the  public  accounts,  and  the  flagrant  mis- 
management which  the  commissioners  pretended  to 
have  discovered  in  that  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  queen  put  an  end  to  the  contest  by  pro- 
roguing the  parliament,  February  27th ;  and  as  the 
parties  in  the  house  of  lords  were  nearly  matched, 
she  created  four  new  peers  in  order  to  secure  a  ma- 
jority  to  the  government  in  the  next  session. 

At  this  time  the  earl  of  Rochester,  displeased  at 
the  preference  which  the  duk^  of  Marlborough  and 
lord  Godolphin  had  in  the  queen's  confidence,  re- 
signed his  place  of  lord  lieutenant  in  Ireland,  and 
withdrew  from  the  councils. 

The  convocation  which  was  summoned  vnXh  the 
parhament  bore  a  strong  affinity  with  this  assembly, 
by  the  differences  which  arose  between  their  house 
of  lords  [the  archbishops  and  bishops]  and  the  lower 
house,  about  their  respective  pretensions.  The 
bishops  proposed,  that  in  the  intervals  of  sessions, 
the  lower  house  might  appoint  committees  to  pre- 
pare matters,  and  when  business  was  brought  regu- 
larly before  them,  the  archbishops  would  so  order 
the  prorogations  that  they  might  have  sufficient 
time  to  sit  and  deliberate  about  it ;  but  the  lower 
house  insisted  on  the  right  to  hold  intermediate  as- 
semblies, and  continue  to  act  as  a  house  in  the  in- 
tervals of  prorogations.  They  presented  a  petition 
to  her  majesty,  begging  that  she  would  call  the 
question  into  her  own  royal  audience.    The  queei^ 
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promised  to  consider  their  demand,  and  send  them 
an  answer  as  soon  as  she  could.  The  judges  and 
the  council  were  ordered  to  examine  how  the 
matter  stood  in  point  of  law.  What  opinion  the  ^ 
lawyers  came  to,  was  kept  a  secret,  and  the  matter* 
was  at  a  full  stand  when  the  session  came  to  an  end 
by  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament.  From  these 
disputes  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  was  divided 
between  two  parties,  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
High  Church  and  Lower  Church.  Those  who 
treated  the  dissenters  with  moderation,  and  were 
for  residing  constantly  at  their  cures,  expressing 
a  great  zeal  against  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  for  the 
revolution,  were  represented  as  ill-affected  to  the 
church,  and  secret  favourers  of  presbytery,  and 
were  called  low  church-men. 

The  tories,  both  in  church  and  state,  now  tri- 
umphed in  the  favour  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  her 
authority,  powerfully  supported  by  the  affection  of 
her  subjects,  was  still  further  consolidated  by  the 
impression  generally  produced  by  the  history  of  the 
rebelUon  written  by  her  grandfather  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  and  published  just  now  for  the  first 
time,  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  obedience,  and 
inspire  the  people  with  an  abhorrence  of  opposition 
to  an  anointed  sovereign.  Her  majesty's  heredi- 
tary right  was  deduced  from  Edward  the  confessor, 
and  as  heir  of  his  renowned  sanctity  and  virtue,  as 
well  as  of  all  his  royal  prerogatives,  she  was  per- 
suaded to  touch  persons  afflicted  with  the  king's 
evil,  according  to  the  office  inserted  in  the  liturgy 
for  this  occasion^ 

.  These  circumstances  reviving  the  hopes  of  the 
court  of  St.  Germain,  they  resolved  to  try  how  far 
they  might  depend  on  the  professions  they  had  con* 
tinned  to  receive  from  their  pretended  friends  in 
England,  particularly  from  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  lord  Godolphin*  The  latter,  though  timid  in 
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his  coundlsy  was  a  man  of  abifities,  and  uniiormty 
attacked  to  the  excluded  branch  of  the  royal-  family. 
Marlborough,  whose  great  influence  in  the  measure» 
of  the  court  was  known,  being  invested  besides  with 
the  command  of  the  army,  held  in  great  measure 
in  his  own  hands  the  fate  of  the  Stuarts'  dynasty. 
The  prince  of  Wales,  therefore,  endeavoured  through 
his  emissaries  to  induce  him  to  enter  into  an  imme-* 
diate  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  were  to  leave  queecv 
Anne  in  possession  of  the  crown  during  h^r  Owil 
life,  provided  she  would  leave  the  succession  to  her 
brother  at  her  death,  and  cause  accordingly  the  act 
of  settlement  to  be  repealed,  a  thing  which  in  the 
present  disposition  of  parliament,,  was  less  impracti'* 
cable  than  ever. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  would  obstruct 
the  eventual  succession  of  her  brother,  whose  resto- 
ration she  owed  to  her  own  glory,  to  the  memory 
of  her  father,  and  her  solemn  engagements  to  that 
prince,  whose  interests  she  must  have  more  at  hears 
than  those  of  the  most  distant  relation  she  had  ia 
the  world.  To  facilitate  the  execution  of  thia 
scheme,  the  prince's  emissaries  insinuated,  that  the 
putting,  him  in  immediate  possession  of  the  crownr 
of  Scotland,  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  for 
securing  him  the  eventual  succession  of  thecrowit 
of  England,  a  decisive  measure,  which  would  be 
attended  with  little  difficulty,,  considering  that  the 
majority  of  parliament  in  the  two  kingdoms  Were 
apparently  well  affected  to  the  regular  hereditary 
succession  to  the  throne.  ('Stuart  Original  Papers^. 
1 703.  Macph^rsorCs  Original  Papers^  voL  i.  pp^ 
623.24J 

In  order  to  engage  the  ambition  and  interest  of 
the  duke  himself  in  this  extraordinary  project  ,i 
colonel  Sackville,  who  hatd  during  the  late  reigi> 
carried  on  the  correspondence  betwew  Marlborough 
and  the  court  of  St»  Germain;^  and  who.  had  always 
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free  access  to  him,  proposed  a  marriage  between  his- 
third  daughter  and' the  prince  of  Wales,  a  propo* 
sition  the  more  advantageous  to  the  duke,  that  hav-. 
ing  lost  his  only  son,  he  had  no  prospect  of  trans* 
mittin^his  name  to  posterity  through  the  maleline^ 
How  Marlborough  received  the  proposal  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  appears  that  the  negociation  ended  not 
with  the  present  year,  and  that  the  adherents  of^  the 
family  of  Hanover,  either  apprised  of  this  projected 
connection,  or  willing  to  gain  to  their  own  party 
the  important  support  of  Marlborough's  influence,f 
proposed  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the 
electoral  prince,  George  11.  The  tories,  and  especi- 
^ly  the  Jacobite  part  of  the  ministry,  were  so  much 
alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  that  they  even  intend* 
ed  to  solicit  the  queen  herself  to  propose  the  match 
between  her  brother  and  the  duke's  daughter. 
(Stuart  Papers^  1 70i^*  MacpJiersorC s  Original  Pap. 
jbid.J 

The  projects  for  restoring  the  succession  in  the 
piale  line  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  were  forwarded 
with  more  openness  in  Scotland,  particularly  whea 
the  old  parliament  and  the  old  ministry,  who  had 
ever  been  considered  in  the  light  of  whigs,  were 
dissolved.  The  Jacobites  had  the  msyority  in  the 
new  ministry,  and  they  likewise  procured  more 
members  swayed  by  high  principles  for  monarchy 
than  had  been  known  in  any  parliament  since  the 
restoration  of  Charles  11.  The  Jacobites  among 
them  were  divided  in  two  different  classes,  the  opea 
and  avowed  Jacobites,  who  made  no  secret  of  their 
attachment  to  the  prince,  and  the  country  party, 
i0vho  covered  their  designs  in  his  favour  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  insisting  upon  the  redress  of  the 
grievances  under  which  the  nation  had  laboured 
Vnder  the  preceding  reign.  The  first  were  led  by 
the  earl  of  Home,  The  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  ac- 
knowledged  head  of  the  country  party,  had  not  de- 
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viated  from  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  James  I. 
and  now  received  from  the  court  of  St.  Germain 
secret  instructions,  which  he  followed  implicitly  in 
his  public  conduct.  The  points  chiefly  recommend- 
ed to  him  were  to  oppose  with  all  the  power  of  his 
influence^  abilities,  and  address,  the  bill  of  abjura* 
tion,  the  succession  of  the  family  of  Hanover,  and 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  (Stuart  Papers^ 
1703.     Macpherson,  ibid. J 

The  duke  of  Argyle  and  the  earl  of  Marchmont, 
the  leaders  of  those  who  affected  to  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  the  revolution,  being  informed  that 
the  Jacobites  intended  to  move  for  granting  the 
supply  and  the  demands  of  the  crown,  had  the  ad* 
dress,  not  only  to  frustrate  the  overture,  but  even 
to  detach  the  queen's  commissioner,  the  duke  of 
gueensbury,  from  the  country  party,  by  dexter- 
ously insinuating  into  his  mind  such  a  jealousy  of 
the  growing  weight  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  that 
ie  deserted  at  once  his  own  professions  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  party.  It  was  accordingly 
agreed,  that  in  order  to  defeat  the  motion  respect- 
ing the  supply,  it  should  be  proposed  in  the  house, 
that  previous  to  any  other  business  the  parliament 
should  proceed  to  settle  the  form  of  government, 
and  regulations  in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
to  take  place  after  the  demise  of  her  majesty.  On 
a  debate  concerning  the  competition  between  this 
motion  and  the  consideration  of  the  supply,  the 
party  who  supported  the  first  prevailed,  and  the 
marquis  of  Athol  proposed  an  act  for  the  security  of 
the  kingdom  in  case  of  her  majesty's  decease.  This 
important  business  filled  the  greatest  part  of  the 
session  with  violent  debates. 

It  was  stipulated  by  this  Act  of  Security^  that  on 
the  20th  day  after  the  queen's  decease,  the  estates  of 
parliament  should  meet ;  and  that  in  the  interme- 
diate  time  the  executive  government  should  devolve 
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on  such  members  of  the  house  as  should  happen  to 
come  to  Edinburgh.  It  was  provided  that  no  pa* 
pists  should  be  members ;  that  no  Englishman  or 
foreigner,  enjoying  a  title  in  Scotland,  and  not  pos* 
sessed  of  1000/.  yearly  rent  in  that  kingdom,  should 
be  capable  of  either  sitting  or  voting  in  the  parlia^- 
ment  to  be  convened  in  the  terms  of  the  act.  It 
was  provided  by  an  additional  clause^  that  the  suc- 
cessor, whose  nomination  was  left  to  the  estates  of 
parliament,  should  not  be  a  successor  to  the  crown 
of  England,  unless  such  conditions  of  government 
should  be  settled  in  the  session  of  parliament,  as 
should  secure  the  honour  of  the  kingdom,  the  inde* 
pendence  of  the  crown,  the  freedom,  frequency, 
and  power  of  parliaments,  and  the  religion,  liberty, 
and  trade  of  the  Scottish  nation  from  English  or 
foreign  influence.  Towards  the  end  of  the  session^ 
the  earl  of  Marchmont  proposed  an  act  for  settling 
the  succession  on  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  it  was 
ordered  to  be  read;  but  at  the  bare  mention  of 
princess  Sophia's  name,  the  house  flew  at  once  in- 
to a  flame.  Some  moved  that  the  proposed  act 
should  be  publicly  burnt ;  others  were  for  calling 
Marchmont  to  the  bar,  and  many  for  sending  him 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  act  was 
not  only  unanimously  rejected,  but  it  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  fifty-seven  that  the  very  mention 
of  it  should  be  expunged  from  the  minutes  of  par- 
fiament. 

The  queen's  commissioner  repeatedly  solicited  to 
give  the  royal  assent  to  the  act  of  security ;  and 
clearly  perceiving,  from  the  violent  animosity  which 
generally  prevailed,  that  evasive  answers  could  not 
be  longer  resorted  to,  without  danger,  even  for  his 
personal  security,  he  came  to  the  house,  and  in- 
Sbrmed  them  that  he  had  received  her  majesty's 
orders,  and  was  now  £ully  empowered  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  every  act,  excepting  only  to  that 
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called  an  act  for  tlie  security  of  the  kingdom.  At 
these  *5rords  many  members  arose  all  at  oiice,  and 
successively  inveighed,  in  the  bitterest  terms,  against 
the  servants  of  the  crown,  who  were  called  the 
ftlaves  of  the  English  ministry,  and  the  calumniators 
of  the  Scotch  parliament.  Some  denied  that  the 
right  of  a  negative  was  inherent  in  the  crown. 
During  these  uncommon  heats,  no  iupply  of  any 
kind  was  granted,  nor  even  allowed  to  be  proposed. 
The  whole  nation  were  interested  spectators  of  a 
contest  which,  they  were  taught  to  believe,  was  to 
determine  their  independence  as  a  free  people,  or  to 
subject  them  for  ever  to  these  foreign  councils  to 
which  they  had  ascribed  the  late  misfortunes  of  the 
kingdom.  The  eagerness  of  the  parliament  was  in 
unison  with  that  of  the  populace.  The  commis- 
sioner still  insisting  on  the  supply,  was  answered, 
that  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  supporting  the 
natural  and  undeniable  privilege  of  parliament,  the 
friends  of  their  country  were  resolved  to  demand 
justice  with  their  swords  in  their  hands.  A  general 
discontent  transported  the  house  into  such  a  degree 
of  fury,  that  the  commissioner,  apprehensive  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  person,  suddenly  prorogued  this 
refractory  parliament,  after  having  given  the  royal 
assent  to  all  the  bills  that  were  ready ;  and  among 
the  rest,  to  an  act  of  limitation  on  the  successor,  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  no  king  or  queen  of 
Scotland  should  have  power  to  make  war  or  peace 
without  the  consent  of  parliament.  The  commis- 
sion for  treating  of  an  union  with  England,  was  va- 
'  cated  with  a  prohibition  to  grant  any  other  com- 
mission for  that  purpose  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. The  queen  revived  the  order  of  the  Thistle, 
which  the  late  king  had  dropped,  and  conferred 
titles  upon  those  who  appeared  to  have  influence  in 
the  nation,  and  attachment  to  her  government.  The 
number  of  the  knights  of  the  Thistle  was  limited  to 
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twdve.  The  dukes  of  Argyle  aiid  Athol,  the  mar- 
quis of  ^mendale,  atKi  the  earls  of  Orkney  and 
Seafield,  were  the  first  honourfid  with  xt« 

Affiiirs  went  on  more  favourably  in  irelaaid  The 
duke  of  Ormond  succeeding  to  the  earl  df  Ro- 
chester as  lord4ieutenant,  was  receraed  at'  first 
with  open  smuis,  as  heir  to  the  virtues  of  his  anoss* 
tors.  The  commons,  in  a  representation  of  their 
grievances  and  misfortunes,  stated  that  the  consd* 
tution  of  Ireland  had  been  of  late  greatly  shaken, 
their  lives,  lilierties  and  estates,  called  into  question 
and  tried,in  a  manner  hitherto  unknown ;  that  the  es- 
sences to  which  they  had  been  unnecessarily  exposed 
by  the  late  trustees  for  the  forfeited  estates,  in  de- 
fending their  just  rights  and  tides,  had  exceeded  i^ 
value  the  current  cash  of  the  Idngdom^  that  their 
trade  and  manufactures  were  completely  decayed ; 
they  declared  that,  from  her  majesty's  gradous  in- 
terposition alone,  they  expected  to  be  relieved  from 
those  manifold  calamities.  The  commons  after- 
ward3  voted  the  necessary  supplies,  and  granted 
150,000/.  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  ne- 
cessary  branches  of  the  establishment.  They  passed 
an  act  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown,  such  as 
it  had  beten  voted  by  the  English  parliament.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery,  they  passed 
a  severe  bill,  enacting  that  all  estates  of  papists 
should  be  equally  divided  among  their  children, 
notwithstanding  any  settlements  to  the  contrary, 
unless  the  persons  on  whom  they  were  settled,  qua- 
lified themselves  by  taking  the  oaths,  and  coming 
to  the  communion  of  the  church.  But  while  the 
house  continued  to  exert  itself  with  great  zea 
against  popery,  the  duke  of  Ormond  put  an  end  to 
the  debate  by  adjourning  the  parliament.  The 
commons  were  so  highly  displeased  at  this  sudden 
adjournment,  and  the  session  ended  in  so  muchi 
lieaty  that  it  was  thought  the  parliament  would  me^et 
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no  more,  if  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  severely 
reflected  upon^  was  continued  in  the  government. 

During  these  transactions  the  war  was  carried  on 
with  unabating  vigour  between  the  allies  and  Louis 
XIV.  but  did  not  produce  any  event  of  a  decisive 
nature.  The  successes  were  nearly  divided,  and 
upon  the  whole,  the  campaign  was  rather  favour- 
able to  the  French.  The  progress  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  had  reduced  the 
family  of  Austria  into  great  straits,  while  at  the  same 
time^  an  insurrection  in  Hungary  spread  devasta- 
tion to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  In  Italy,  the  desertion 
of  the  Puke  of  Savoy  had  not  hitherto  produced 
any  favourable  change  for  the  Emperor,  and  his 
arms  were  not  attended  with  a  better  fortune  on  the 
Upper  Rhine.  The  letter,  or  rather  the  challenge, 
which  Louis  XIV.  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Savoy 
this  occasion,  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  his  su- 
percilious style. 

«  Sir, 

"  Since  neither  religion,  honour,  interest, 

alliances,  nor  even  your  own  handwriting  are 

of  any  force  between  us,  I  send  my  cousin,  the 
**  duke  of  Vendome,  at  the  head  of  my  armies,  to 
"  make  known  to  you  my  intentions.     He  will 

allow  you  but  four-and-twenty  hours  to  resolve 

what  you  have  to  do." 

In  Flanders,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  sat  down, 
with  little  interruption,  before  some  places  of  consi- 
derable strength,  and  gloriously  maintained  his  re- 
putation by  their  conquest.  However,  the  progress 
made  by  the  allies  was  inconsiderable,  and  they  com- 
pletely failed  in  their  attempts  on  the  strong  lines 
formed  by  the  enemy  for  the  protection  of  Flanders. 
On  the  other  hand,  OfFemburgh,  Rastadt,  the  fort 
of  Kell,  Old  Brisac,  and  Landau,  had  been  taken 
by  the  French ;  Jlatisbonne  and  Neuburgh  by  the 
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elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  count  Stiruih  had  been 
completely  defeated  near  Hockstet. 

The  naval  expeditions  were  still  less  favourable  to 
the  allies,  and  dearly  evinced  the  incapacity  of  those 
who  directed  them.  Prince  George,  lord  high  admi- 
ral of  England,  understood  very  little  of  those  mat- 
ters, and  was  easily  imposed  on  by  men  of  bad  de- 
signs. Powerful  fleets  sailed  out  of  the  English  har^ 
bours,  and  soon  after  came  back,  without  having 
effected  or  even  atteiripted  any  thing  worth  nor 
ticing. 

.The  emperor's  second  son,  archduke. of  Austria j 
is  declared  and  proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  at  Vienna, 
Septertiber  12th,  under  the  name  of  Charles  HI. 
The  campaign  in  Flanders  being  at  an  end,  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  returns  to  England,  October 
80th,  and  on  the  ftth  of  November  a  new  session  of 
parlianient  is  opened.     The  queen,  in  her  speech  to 
both  houses,  desires  supplies,  to  enable  her  to  per- 
form her  engagements  with  the  king  of  Portugal  and. 
the  duke  .  of  Savoy,  who  had  acceded  to  the  grand^ 
alliance.  The  commons  resolve  that  the  50,000  men, 
that  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  allies  in  the  last 
campaign,  shall  continue  another  year;    that  the' 
proportion  of  land  forces  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
Portugal,  shall  be  8000  men,  aad  that  40,000  men, 
including  5000  marines,  shall  be  employed  on  board 
the  fleet. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  about  midnight, 
broke  out,  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  most  violent 
storm  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  ntemory  of 
roan.  It  carried  off  the  roofs  of  many  houses  and 
churches,  blew  down  the  spires  of  several  steeples, 
and  an  immense  number  of  chimnies.  The  city  of 
London  was  so  shaken  with  it,  that  people  were 
^nerally  afraid  of  being  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their 
houses;  and  such  was  unfortunately  the  case  of 
many,  and  among  the  rest,  of  the  bishop  of  Bath 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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and  WeUs^  and  Kis  wife,  who  were  killed  by  the  fall 
of  part  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  Wells.  The  da- 
mage in  the  city  of  London  only,  was  computed  at 
nearly  two  millions  j  and  at  Bristol,  about  200,000/, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  men  of  war  were  cast  away,  and 
1 500  of  their  crew  perished. 

Upon  this  calamity  the  commons  addressed  the 
queen,  that  she  would  give  directions  for  repairing 
this  loss,  and  building  an  adequate  number  of  capital 
ships,  assuring  her  majesty  that  at  their  next  meet* 
ing  the  house  would  enectually  make  good  that  ex- 
pence. 

Charles  III.  when  at  Dusseldorf,  was  met  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
queen,  congratulated  him  on  his  accession  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  In  answer  to  the  compliment,  the 
prince,  taking  a  rich  sword  from  his  side,  gracefully 
presented  the  duke  with  it,  saying  in  French,  "  1 
^  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  I  am  but  a  poor 
**  prince;  I  have  only  my  cloke  and  my  sword: 
*•  the  latter  may  be  of  use  to  you,  and  I  hope  you 
•*  will  not  think  it  the  worse  for  my  wearing  it 
^^  one  day.*' 

About  the  end  of  December,  Charles  III.  arrived 
IB  England^  and  had  an  interview  with  the  queen  at 
Windsor,  where  he  was  received  with  great  magni- 
ficence. A  fleet  was  fitted  out  with  all  possible  ac-* 
tivity  to  carry  him  to  Portugal,  so  that  he  set  sail  in 
the  beginning  of  January,  but  he  was  so  long  de* 
tained  by  contrary  winds,  that  he  did  not  arrive  at 
Lisbon  till  the  end  of  February. 

The  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  was  reviv* 
cd  with  some  alterations,  and  passed  in  the  house  of 
commons,  but  was  rejected  at  the  second  reading 
in  the  upper  house. 

The  queen,  after  giving  the  royal  assent  to  the 
land-tax,  addressed  both  houses  with  a  speech, 
wherein  she  acquainted  them  with  a  plot  carried  on 
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in  Scotland  by  emissaries  from  France,  wluch  she' 
designed  to  lay  before  them  as  soon  as  the  exami- 
nations  were  Perfected.  The  day  foUowing^  the 
]6rds  appointed  a  select  committee  to  examine  the 
persons  suspected,  llie  commons  being  now  in  an 
ill-humour  against  the  upper  houie,  seized  this  DC* 
casion  to  vent  it  by  representing  to  the  queen  that 
by  appointing  a  select  committee  to  examine  per-- 
sbns  taken  into  custody  by  her  messengers,  the 
lords,  in  violation  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land, 
had  openly  encroached  on  her  prerogative,  of  which 
they  earnestly  desired  her  majesty  to  suffer  no  dimi* 
nution,  promising  to  support  her  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  in  her  just  exerdse  of  it. 

Ann.  1704. 

The  address  of  the  commons  against  the  lords, 
was  a  complete  deviation  from  the  parliamentary 
tfkethod  hitherto  observed,  which  consisted  in  de* 
manding  conferences  of  members  of  both  houses, 
wherein  matters  were  freely  debated,  when  one 
house  was  offended  at  any  thing  done  in  the  other. 
But  to  begin  by  an  appeal  to  the  throne  was  an 
unprecedented  proceeding,  which  might  be  managed 
by  an  ill-designing  prince,  so  as  to  endanger  ma* 
terially  the  whole  constitution.  Moreover,  there 
Were  many  recent  instances,  especially  in  the  popish 
plot,  of  precedents  in  both  houses,  tlut  went  much 
further  than  the  proceedings  of  the  lords  in  this 
dncumstance.  They  therefore  easilv  succeeded  in 
vindicating  their  honour,  and  assertmg  their  privi- 
leges in  an  address  to  the  queen,  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
parliament. 

These  dissensions  between  the  two  houses  were 
still  heightened  by  a  further  quarrel  concerning  the 
r^ht  ot  determining  controverted  elections.    Th# 

H  2 
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commons  resolved  that  the  right  of  an  elector  to 
'Vote  was  cognizable  only  in  their  house,  and  ordered 
their  resolution  to  be  posted  up  on  Westminster- 
hall  gate.  The. lords  on  the  contrary  resolved  in 
the  case  o{  Ashby  and  White,  that  if  any  elector's 
vote  was  refused,  he  had  a  right  to  bring  his  action^ 
and  that  the  commons  in  deterring  people  from 
bringing  their  actions,  hindered  the  course  of  jus-i 
ticc ;  as  the  prerogative  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the 
commons  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  the  elec- 
tions>  had  nothing  in  common  with  awarding  on 
the  very  right  of  voting  in  the  elections,  an  origi- 
nal right  founded  onle^  titles,  and  as  such,  cogni- 
zable only  by  a  court  ot  law.  The  decision  of  the, 
lords  being  grounded  on  this  just  and  popular  prin- 
ciple, prevailed,  and  they  ordered  a  copy  of  the 
case  and  of  their  resolution  to  be  sent  to  all  the 
sheriff  of  England,  to  be  communicated  to  all  the 
boroughs  in  their  counties. 

The  queen  taking  into  consideration  the  mean 
and  insufficient  maintenance  allowed  to  the  clergy 
in  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom,  raises  it,  by  granting 
to  the  sn^^ler  livings  her  whole  revenue  arising  out 
of  ihejirst'fruits  and  tentliSj  an  imposition  establish* 
ed  by  the  popes  in  the  times  of  the  holy  wars,  and 
settled  for  ever  as  a  part  of  the  income  of  the 
crown  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  after  .the  re- 
formation. The  queen  closed  the  session  on  the 
3rd  of  April. 

.  The  convocation  sitting  again  thi^  winter  with 
the  parliament,  they  were  divided  as  before.  The . 
lower  house  renewed  all  its  former  complaints  with  • 
no  better  success.  The  archbishop  told  them  only 
that  orders  were  given  for  making  out  copies  of 
their  representation,  and  that  a  proper  use  should  be 
made  of  it,  especially  at  visitations. 

.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  goes  over  to  Holland  . 
January  5th,  and  returns  to  London  Feb^-uary  14th,  • 
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after  having  settled  with  the  deputies  of  the.  states- 
general  the  plan  of  the  next  campaign,  one  of  the 
most  memorable '  in  the  records  of  history,  as  it 
completely  changed  the  face  of  Europe,  rescued 
the  emperor  from  the  most  deplorable  situation, 
t\irned  the  whole  seat  of  the  war  against  the  house 
bf  Bourbon,'  and  entirely  overthrew  the  power  of 
tht  elector  of  Bavaria, '  who  possessed  all  "the'  places 
on  the  Danube  as  far  as  Passau,  and  even '  threaten- 
«d  Vienna,  which  must  have  been  infallibly  lost,  had 
the  insurgents  in  Hungary  actfed  in  concert  with  the 
Bavarians.  .        . 

'  Those .  renowned  achievements,  the  -particulars 
bf  which  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of'  t)iis  ;Sv6rk^ 
'were  due,  not  only,  to  the  "wonderful  Abilities',  cioti- 
Yage,  and  activity,  of  tH^  duke  of  Marlborrpugh,  but 
ill  great  nleasure  to  ^he  skilfuhiess  of  liis  plans^ 
ind  to  the  great  surety  tinder  which  he' masked  or 
concealed  al!  bis  measures  till  the  very  moment  of 
execution.  In  the  month  of  April,  he  embarked 
for  Holland  accompanied  by  his .  brother,  geiieral ' 
ChurchiUj  and  other  officers  of  distinction ;  and 
after  2^  long  conference  with  a  deputation  of  the 
states-general,  he  left  the  Hague  ou  the 'fifth  of  May 
with  the  apparent '  resolution ,  of  carrying  the  war 
to  the  banks  of  the;  Moselle,  to  penetrate  into 
France,  while  all  hh  preparations  had  been  secretly 
inade  for  the  real  eipeditibri  to  Bavaria  and  the 
Danube.'  The  French  generals,  far  from  suspecting 
it,  were  convinced  that  the  duke's  design  wks  to 
open  the  campaign  on  the  Moselle,  and  sent  accord- 
ingly a  strong  detachment  to  that  riverj  and.-gaye 
out  that  they  intended  to  invest  Hiiy,  imagmiiig  by 
this  report  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  English  army. 
The  duke  paying  little  attention  to  it,  continued  his 
inarch  with  unwearied  diligence,  crossed  the  Nec- 
fcar  and  proceeded  to  Mindelheim,  where  he  was 
visited   by  prince  Eugene,  and  from  the  conge- 
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nialtty  of  their  talents^  they  immediately  con- 
tracted an  intimate  friendship.  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden  met  them  next  day,  when  those  three  cele- 
brated generals  definitively  agreed  on  the  respective 
parts  that  each  of  them  would  act  in  the  operation* 
of  the  campaign. 

On  the  let  day  of  July,  Marlborough  was  in  nght 
of  the  enemy's  entrenchments  at  Dettingen,  and  un- 
derstanding that  the  best  part  of  the  Bavarian  in^n* 
try  were  posted  behind  strong  lines  at  Schellenberg^ 
he  marched  immediately  to  attack  them,  and  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  forced  their  lines,  and  routed 
them  with  great  slaughter.  They  fled  to  Dona- 
wert  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  6000 
inen  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  16  pieces  of  can- 
non, 13  pair  of  colours  with  all  the  tents  and  ba,g^ 
gage»  The  allies  advanced  within  a  league  of 
Augsburgh,  and  finding  the  elector  of  Bavaria  too 
securely  posted  U|:^der  the  cannon  of  that  city  to 
be  attacked  with  any  prpspect  of  success,  they  took 
$uch  a  position  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  be- 
tween him  and  his  dominions,  and  having  reduced 
Hm  to  this  situation,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
proposed  to  him  very  advantageous  terms  of  peace^ 
provided  he  would  abandon  the  French  interest 
^nd  join  the  Imperialists  in  Italy«  He  seemed  ready 
to  sign  the  articles,  when  hearing  that  mareschsu 
Tallard  was  coming  with  a  great  body  of  forces  to 
join  him,  he  declared  that  he  thought  himself  oblig- 
ed in  honour  to  continue  in  his  allismce  with 
France. 

The  generals  of  the  allies,  exasperated  at  this  dis- 
appointment,  send  out  detachments  to  ravage  the 
country  of  Bavaria  as  far  as  Munich  ;  upwsurds  of 
300  towns,  villages,  or  Castles  are  inhumanly  de^*- 
troyed  without  any  regard  to  the  complaints  of  the 
elector  against  acts  of  barbarity  no  less  opposite  to 
?rue  glory  than  to  humanity,    Marescbal  Talhrd 
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joins  the  elector  on  the  5th  day  of  August ;  they^ 
resolve  to  pass  the  Danube  at  Lawingen  and  to  en- 
camp at  Blenhiem.  They  take  an  advantageous 
position  on  a  hill  near  Hodsstet,  their  right  being 
covered  by  the  Danube  and  the  village  of  Blenheim^ 
their  left  by  the  village  of  Lutzengen,  and  their 
front  by  a  rivulet,  the  banks  of  which  were  steep^ 
and  the  bottom  marshy.  Notwithstanding  these 
difficulties^  prince  £ugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl* 
borough  resolve  to  attack  them  immediately. 

On  the  J  3th  of  August,  a  day  which  decided  the 
elector's  fete  by  the  loss  of  all  his  country,  the  whole 
confederate  army  advanced  to  the  plain,  and  were 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  ;  prince  Eugene  and 
the  imperial  general  officers  were  on  the  right,  gene- 
ral Churchill  with  the  rest  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
generals  were  on  the  left,  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough in  the  centre  commanded  the  whole,  and 
obtained  that  famous  victory  of  Blenheim,  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  glorious  that  ever  was  re- 
corded in  the  military  annals.  The  French  and 
Bavarbn  army  consisted  of  60,000  men^  while 
that  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  55,000.  Ten 
thousand  French  and  Bavarians  were  left  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle ;  the  greater  part  of  thirty  squad- 
rons of  horse  and  dragoons  were  forced  into  the 
Danube,  most  of  whom  perished.  Thirteen  thou- 
sand were  made  prisoners,  and  among  them  mares- 
chal  Tallard.  One  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  vrevp 
taken,  with  24  mortars,  129  colours,  17 1  standards, 
17  pairs  of.  kettle-drums,  S600  tents,  34  coaches, 
300  laden  mules,  2  bridges  of  boats,  15  pontoons^ 
24  barrels,  and  8  casks  of  silver.  But  this  success 
cost  them  4485  men  killed,  7525  wounded,  and 
273  missing  or  made  prisoners. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors  an  extent  of  70  leagues  of 
country,  which  felt  aU  the  calamities  attending  upon 
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conquest.  The  French,  broken  and  dispersed,  left  a 
free  arid  uninterrupted  inarch  to  the  confederates, 
who  crossed  the  Rhine,  entered  Alsace,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  campaign  took  Landau  and  Traer-, 
bach.  .In  the  mean  time  the  duke,  of  Marlborough 
repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  negociated  for  a  rein- 
forcement of  8000  Prussians  to  serve  under  prince 
Eugene  in  Italy,  during  the  next  campaign. 

The  ernperor  recovered  fromi  the  most  critical  si- 
tuation by  the  victories  of  Marlborough,  and  rewar4« 
qd  this  signal  service  by  making  him  a  prince  of  the 
empire,  with  the  consent  of.  the  queen,  and  about  a 
year  after  Mindelheim  confiscated  in  Bavaria,  was 
erected  into  a  principality  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  assigned  to  him ;  he  was  admitted  in  virtue  of 
this  title  to  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  diet,  Sept.  ISth,^ 
1706;  but  the  principality  and  the  vote  annexecl 
to  it  were  extinguished  by  the  peace  of  Baden* 

The  campaign  in  Flanders  being  merely  defensive, 
on  both  sides,  produced  no  event  of  importance. 
The  archduke  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the  title 
of  king  of  Spain,  and  landed  at  Lisbon  with  800Q 
English  and  Dutch  troops,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  invade  Castile.,  and  cpuld  not  prevent 
Philip  V.  (strengthened  with  an  arm*y  of  30,000 
French,  comnianded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,^  fron^ 
carrying  the  war  into  Portugal,  where  he  took  seve- 
ral places.  The  campaign  in  Italy  proved  upon  the 
whole  unfavourable  to  the  confederates.  Suza^ 
Pignerol,  Verceil,  thq,city,  the  citadel,  and  the  castle 
of  Yvreafell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  commands 
edby  the  duke  of  Vendome,  who  invaded  likewise 
all  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Modena. 

The  sea  occurrences  were  undoubtedly  in  favour 
of  England,  and  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  re- 
duction of  Gibraltar,  which  Philip  V,  vainly  attempt^ 
ed  to  retake  ;  this  important  fortress  has  ever  since 
remaineci  an  hpnpurable  part  of  th^  English  domi-: 
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mpns,  though  J|^$s  n^fixl  than  grattfying  to  thatf  na- 
tional. .  pride  y^hi^h  it  is,  perhaps,  wiser  to  indulge 
than  to  rqpre^s  jn .  a  rich  and  powerful  country* .  • 
.  Marlborough :  haying .  settled  all  matters  relating 
to  ^the  ensuing',  campaign,  emb9i*ked  for  England, 
^d  arrivjBd  fa  LQpdon  December  llth«  He  found 
a  general*  joy  dii^tised  over  the  nation  on  account  of 
the  splendid  suqc^s  he-  had  obtained.  A  day  of 
thanksgiving :  was.  appointeji  on  the  occasion,  and 
the  queen  herself  attended,  the  procession  to  St. 
Paul's  with  the  gi;^test  pomp.  His  enemies,  who, 
PQtwithstanding.  j^is  signal  services,  had  prepared 
their  batteries  %q  attach  hjim  with  advantage,  saw 
in  an  instant. all  their  schemes  levelled  to  the  ground 
ty  the  torrent  of  his  glory ;  and  the  hero,  whom 
foreign  princes  vied  with  one  another  to  honour 
abroad,  became  at  home  the  idol  of  a  nation  ever 
JFond  of  military  fame, 

Marlborough^  however,  though  be  had  lately  ap- 
peared to  have  entirely  ab&mdoned  the  interests  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty,  still  maintained,  as  well  as  Go- 
4olphin,  a  secret  conpectipn^  and  encouraged  private 
interviews  with  the  stents  of  the  court  of  St. 
Germain.  T]he  duke,  though  perhaps  not  so  sin- 
f;:ere  in  his  profeissions  as  Qodcdphin,  was  less  guard- 
ed in  his  conduct.  In  the  month  of  April,  when 
Jie  was  preparing  to  break  the  power  of  France  in 
Germany,  he  regretted  that  ms  nephew  the  duke 
pf  Berwick  was  employed  in  Portugal,  as  he  ought 
to  be  nearier  Englapd  to  t^tke  advantage  of  such 
evepts  as  might  occur  in  favour  of  the  prince  of 
"Wales.  He  gave  ;it  the  same  time  the  most  solemn 
assurances  of  hi$  unalterable  fidelity  and  attachment 
to  the  excluded  family,  ^d  directed  their  agents  to 
apply  to  lord  Godolphin  upon  any  emergency  that 
might  arise  in  hi^  pwn  absence  during  the  campaign. 
f  Stuart  Papers^  A jfril  itndj  1704;  Macpherson*s 
Original  Papers^  voU  h,  p^  §7*.) 


.  During  the  iimtortant  opemticMis  which  were  to 
detide  the  fyte  of  aU  £ur(^,  the  Scottish  c6ttntry« 
party,  inflamed  at  the  interference  of  the  English 
npiam  jof  lords,  with  a  plot  supposed  td  have  existied 
111  Scotland,  joined  themselves  more  closely  with 
that  party,  whose  almost  avowed  intentions  were  ta 
support  the  interests  of  the  famfly  of  Stuart.  Itk 
this  state  of  afiairs  the  session  of  the  Scottish  ptf  «< 
fiament  was  opened  a^t  Edinburgh,  July  eth,  by  the 
nlarquis  of  Tweedale,  who  had  succei^ed  the  duke 
of  Queensbury  in  the  office  of  lord  high  commi;;^ 
iioner  to  the  parliament.  The  queen  recommend- 
ed  in  her  letter  the  settlement  of  the  succession  in 
the  protestant  line ;  and  demanded  an  immediate 
supply  for  maintaining  the  civil  and  mflitary  esta** 
blishment  of  the  kingdom.  The  commissioner,  the 
chancellor,  and  the  secretary  of  state,  supported  aji 
usual  these  demands,  by  a  succession  of  formal 
speeches ;  but  their  eloquence  produced  so  fitde  ef- 
fect 9  that  a  motion  was  iuimediatdy  made»  ^  That 
'^  the  house,  without  nsmiing  a  successor,  shoidd 
^^  stand  by  and  defend  her  majesty's  person  and 
^  government ;  but  that  the  house  should  agree  on 
^^  wch  conditions  and  limitalions,  to  take  eflfect 
*^  after  the  queen's  death,  as  should  effectually  de- 
^  fend  Scotland  against  all  English  influence."  Tht 
house  having  adjourned  without  debate  on  the  mo« 
tion,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  proposed,  a  few  days 
after^  that  the  parliament  should  not  proceed  to 
namte  a  successor  to  the  crown,  until  the  Scot» 
shcmid  conclude  a  treaty  wkh  England  respecting 
theiir  conunerce  and  other  important  concerns. 

Th^  eagerness  with  which  these  motions  were  re- 
ceived).  convinced  the  queen  that  her  project  for 
settling  the  succession  oould  never  pass,  nor  any 
subsidy  be  grsuoied  until  she  had  aUayed  the  femaent 
itehich  had  prevailed  ia  Scotland  ever  since  she  had 
refused  her  assent  to  die .  act  of  security  ;  she  re« 
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iBolved  accordingly^  to  gratify  the  nation  tpoa  that 
subject,  particularly  when  she  knew  that  the  parUa- 
meat  had  tacked  the  act  of  security  to  the  supply* 
|ilU  by  the  following  vote ;  ^'  That  the  parliameiidt 
will  proceed  to  grant  two  months  supply  for  sub- 
sisting her  xnajesty's  forces,  and  as  soon  as  the  act 
*^  pf  security,  now  read,  has  got  the  royal  as(sent, 
**  will  give  four  months  more."  This  new  act  of 
security  was  in  substance  nearly  the  same  as  the 
former^  It  was  provided  by  it,  ^'  That  should  the 
^'  queen  cfie  without  iswe,  a  parliament  should  pre* 
^^  sently  meet  and  declare  the  successor  to  the  crown^ 
^  who  should  not  be  the  same  person  as  was  pQ»- 
.<<  sessed  of  the.  crown  of  England,  unless  before 
*^  that  time  there  should  be  a  settlement  made  in 
^^  parliametit  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  na- 
^  tioQ  independant  on  English  councils.*'  By  an* 
€>ther  clause  It  was  made  lawful. to  arm  the  subjects, 
to  train  and  put  them  in  a  posture  of  defence.  The 
royal  asseniC  being  given  to  this  act,  a  six  months 
supply  was  granted  for  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  the 
parliament  were  entering  upon  debates  atx)ut  the 
plot  and  proceedings  of  the  English  house  of  lords 
10  that  affair,  as  an  undue  intermeddling  with  their 
concerns,  and  an  encroachment  upon  the  sovereipi^ 
ty  and  independency  of  their  nation,  when  the  high 
commisi^oner  told  them  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 

gVe  them  any  more  time^  but  that  they  should  sooil 
tve  an  opportunity  of  doing  what  still  remained  to 
be  done ;  he  accordingly  prorogued  them. 

The  parliament  of  England  met  October  29th  t 
the  queen,  having  expatiated  in  her  speech  on  the 
great  and  cpemorable  success  of  the  campaign,  a^ 
5ured  the  two  houses  of  her  confidence  in  their 
afiection  and  eagerness  to  provide  for  every  thin] 
fiecessary  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  an( 
timely  improve  the  present  advaptages^  so  as  to  en^ 
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able  her  to  procure  a  lasting  foundation  of  security 
for  England,  and  a  firm  support  for  the  liberty  of 
Europe.  Congratulatory  addresses  were  voted  and 
^4>resented  by  both  houses,  and  a  few  days  after,  the 
commons  deliberating  upon  the  difl^fent  articles  of 
national  expence,  granted  4fj3i0^436L  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  to  be  raised  by  a  land-tax,  by  the  sale  6{ 
annuities,  and  other  expedients. 
■  The  high-church  party  tot)k  thb  occasion  to-  re* 
vive  on  a  new  model,  the  bill  against  occasional  con- 
formity, which  the  mover  in  the  house  of  commons 
proposed  to  be  tacked  to  the  lahd'^tax  bill^  which  was 
opposed  by  a  great  majority*  The  bill,  however; 
passed  the.  house  of  commons,  but  was  again  re* 
jected  by  the  upper  house. 

Debates  on  the  means  of  obviating  the  inConVe* 
niencies  t^hich  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  acts 
lately  passed  in  Scotland.  They  resdlve,  1^^  that 
the  queen  will  name  commissioners  oo  the  part  of 
England,  to  treat  about  an  union  with  Scotland, 
provided  that  these  powers  vill  be  of  no  effect  un* 
til  the  ^Scottish  parliament  has  appointed  commis^ 
sioners'  to  that  purpose  on  the  part  of  Scotland ; 
2%9  .that  no  Scotsmen  shall  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  Englishmen,  except  such  as  are  settled  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  the  plantations,  and  such  as  serve 
in  the  English  army  or  navy,  until  an  union  is 
agreed  on,  or  the  succession  settled  as  in  Eng* 
land ;  Sdly,  that  the  bringing  of  cattle  from  Scot- 
land into  England  shall  be  prevented,  and  that 
orders  shall  be  given  by  the  admiralty  to  h^r  majes- 
ty's ships,  to  take  such  vessels  as  they  shall  find 
trading  from  Scotland  to  France,  or  to  the  ports  of 
any  of  her  majesty's  enemies ;  and  that  the  expor- 
tation  of  English  wool  into  Scotland  shall  be  care^ 
fully  hindered  ;  4thly,  that  provision  shall  be  made 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  Scotch  linen  into  Eng. 
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land  or  Irel^nd^and  the  conveying  of  horses,  arms^ 
and  ammunition  from  England  into  Scotland; 
5th  Ij,  that  all  the  protestant  freeholders  of  the  six 
northern  counties  of  England  shall  be  permitted  to 
ifiirnish  themselves  with  arms.  This  last  resolution. 
was  suggested  by  the  alarm  produced  by  the  clause 
of  the  act  of  security^  which  enacted,  that  it  was' 
lawful  to  arm  the  subjects,  and  to  ticain  them,  in 
order  to  put  them  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  accompanied  by  mates* 
chal  de  Tallard,  and  twenty-six  other  prisoner^  of- 
note^  arrives  in  the  Thames,  December  14th;  and' 
the  same  day  is  received  at  St.  James's  by  the  queen 
with  every  mark  of  favour  and  cordiality.    He  goes^ 
the  next  day  to  the  house  of  peers,  where  he  re-, 
ceives  the  most  flattering  congratulations.    A  com« 
mitlee  of  the  house  of  commons  wait  upon  him 
with  *  their  thanks  for  his  victories,  and  for  the 
success  of  bis /late  negodations*    They  appoint  a 
day  for  taking,  his  services  into  consideration,  and 
address  her  majesty  to  find  means  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  glorious  achievements. 

Anrii  1704. 

The  standards  and  colours  taken  at  Blenheim  are 
set  up  in  .Westminster-hall.     The  queen :9ehds  a. 
message  to  the  commons,  informing  them  that  she 
intends  to  grant  the  honour  and  manor  of  Wood- . 
stock,  and  hundred  of  Wooton,  to  the  duke  of. 
Marlborough  and  his  heirs ;   and  the  lieutenancy 
and  rangerdbip  of  the  parks,  with  the  rents  and 
profits  of  the  manors  and  hundreds,  being  grant- : 
ed  for  two  lives,  her  majesty  expresses  her  wish  for 
that  incumbrance  being  removed.       Hereupon  a. 
1^  is  passed  to  enable  the  queen  to  accomplish  her . 
intentions^;  and  an  address  is  voted,  desiring  her  .ma- ; 
jesty  to  advance  the  money  for  clearing  the.  M(fUm«- ; 
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brattces.  She  not  only  complied  with  this  addresSj^ 
but  ordered  the  comptroUer  of  her  works  to  build 

111  Woodstock'park  a  magnificent  palace  for  the 
duke,  upon  a  plan  more  calculated  for  solidity  than 
degance. 

While  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  thus  pub- 
Kcly  gratified  by  all  parties,  he  still  continued  to 
make  secret  profesdons  and  protestations  of  zesd 
for  the  interests  of  the  excluded  family.  The 
dudiess  of  Tyrconnel  who  knew  his  connexions 
with  the  servants  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  remind* 
ing  him  of  his  former  promises,  he  answered  at 
first  in  general  terms ;  but  when  she  urged  him  to 
agree  on  particulars,  he  solemnly  assured  her  that 
without  descending  to  circumstance,  or  fixing  the 
time,  he  would  do  every  thing  which  honour  and 
justice  demanded  at  his  hands.  Lord  Godok^in 
mmself,  though  proscribed  by  the  tones,  and  aflect* 
ing  the  principles  and  views  of  the  whigs,  had  at 
the  same  time  given'  a  proof  of  the  continuance 
of  his  zeal  for  the  court  of  St.  Germain,  by  insi- 
nuating that  he  would  search  for  an  opportunity  to 
pay  a  part  at  least  of  the  arrears  of  the  jointure  due  to 
the  exiled  queen.  (Stuart  Papers^  January  Athj  IJOS. 
MacphersorCs  Original  Papers^  voL  i.  p.  695.) 

The  remaining  part  of  the  session  was  consumed 
in  violent  altercations  between  the  two  houses  res* 
pecting  an  action  brought  by  five  inhabitants  of 
Aylesbury  against  the  constables  of  that  phce,  for 
having  deni^  them  the  right  of  voting  at  the  elec- 
tion. The  commons  persevering  in  their  preten- 
tion that  the  cognizsmce  of  the  matter  exduaivdy 
belonged  to  them,  had  committed  these  five  per* 
sons  to  Newgate ;  hereupon  a  motion  grounded  on 
the  common  law  had  been  made  in  their  bdialf  at 
the  queen*s  bench  for  a  habeas  corpus.  But  the 
majority  of  the  judges  having  g^ven  their  opinion 
agiMnit  the  motion,  the  prisoners  had  been  renaQd* 
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e^  to  Newgate  j  and  two  of  theiAi  in  ojtier  tip  briag 
the  nutter  before  the .  lords^  were  now  petitioning 
JFor  a  writ  of  error.  The  coinmom,  alarmed  at  it, 
represented  in  an  address  to  the  queen^  that  a  writ 
of  error  in  this  case  would  tend  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  undoubted  rights  aoid  privifeges  of  the  house* 
In  the  mean  tin>e  they  voted  2JI  the  lawyers  who 
had  pleaded  on  the  habeas  corpU$f  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  ordered  them  to  be  taken  into 
custody,  and  l^t  the  prisoners  should  be  dismissed 
by  the  queen's  panting  the  writ  of  error,  they  cnr- 
mxed  the  petitioners  to  be  removed  from  Newgate 
into  the  custody  of  their  seijeant-at-arms.      The 

Erisoners  petitioned  the  lords  for  relief.  The  vuppet 
ouse  passed  six  different  resolutions  against  the 
conduct  of  the  commons,  a^  being  an  obstruction  to 
justice,  and  contrary  to  Magna  Charta.  A  confer^ 
ence  took  place  between  the  two  houses,  but  prov<» 
ed  ineffectual,  and  both  presented  their  respective 
addresses  to  the  queen  against  or  for  the  writ  of 
error.  The  contest  daily  increasing  in  bitternesii 
and  violence,  her  majesty  put  an  end  to  it  by  pro* 
roguing  the  parliament,  M^rch  14th.  Three  weeks 
after  it  was  dissolved  by  proclamation  according  to 
the  triennial  act* 

The  two  houses  of  the  convocation  still  continued 
at  variance. 

The  queen  confers  the  honour  of  knighthood 
upon  the  celebrated  Isaac  Newton,  mathematical 
professor. 

.  The  afiairs  in  Ireland  having  remained  in  the  same 
aituatiim  since  the  preceding  year,  nothing  remark* 
able  occurred  during  the  session,  except  a  quarrdi 
between  the  commons  and  the  lower  house  of  con* 
vocation  respecting  a  bill,  which  for  the  improve, 
ment  of  the  manufactures,  had  ascertained  tln^ 
tithes  of  flax  sKnd  hemp.  The  convocation  present* 
ed  a  meuAorial  requesting  the.  commons  that  a  clausd 
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SQ  detrimental  to  their '  interest  should  not  pass  till 
their  reasons  against  it  should  be  beard.    The  com- 
mons ordered  the  person  who  had  brought  the  me- 
morial, to  be  committed  for  a  breach  or  privilege ; 
and  voted  that  the  convocation,  by  pretending  to 
have  any  care  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  clergy,  were 
guilty  of  a  contempt  of  the  house.    The  convoca- 
tion adhering  to  their  memorial,  and  the  commons 
persevering  in  their  vote,  the  lord-Ueutenant  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute  by  a  message  to  both  houses,' 
commanding  them  to  adjourn  to  the  first  of  May," 
During  these  transactions,  the  war  was  carried  ori, 
with  ardour  on  the  continent.    The  duke  of  Marl-* 
borough  took  the  field  in  the  first  week  of  May,' 
intending  to  improve  the  victories  of  the  preced- 
ing campaign,  by  carrying  the  war  by  the  Moselle' 
into  the  heart  of  France.     But  the  mareschal  de* 
Villars  who  commanded  the  French  army  consist-* 
ing  of   70,000   men,  having    been    appriied    of 
the  duke's  plan,  took  his  position  on  that  side,  and  * 
occupying  a  strong  camp  at  Sirk,  resolved  to  re- 
main on  the  defensive.    The  prince  of  Baden,  who 
commanded  the  Imperialists,  either  from  a  personal ' 
dislike  to  Marlborough,  or  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  taking  the  field,  disappointed  him  in  his 
promise  of  joining  the  allies  with  his  army ;  and 
thus  the  duke  remained  inactive  in  his  camp  during 
a  month,  in  daily  hopes  of  a  necessary  reinforce- 
ment, that  never  arrived.    The  death  of  the  empe-  ' 
ror  Leopold,  which  happened  at  that  time,  (May 
6th),  did  not  change  the  face  of  afiairs,  and  the 
duke,  tired  with  waiting  in  vain  for  the  junction  of 
the  German  troops,  found  himself  obliged  to  re-  • 
treat,  and  abandon  all  his  magazines  and  provi- 
sions at  Treves.     One  of  the  most  singular  cir- 
cumstances of  his   retreat,  was  his  addressing  an 
apology  for  it,  not  to  the  queen  nor  to  the  states- 
geuerai,  but  to  the  mareschal  de  Villars,  to  whom 
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lie  seat  the  Iblbwing'  note  by  a  tnim^ter.    ^  Do' 
me  the  justice  to  believe  that  my  retreat  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  fsahire  of  the  prixlce  of  Baden ; 
^^  but  that  my  esteem  for  you  is  still  greater  than 
^  my  resentment  of  his  conduct/* 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  and  Bavarian  armjp 
under  the  command  of  the  elector  and  the  mares^ 
ehal  de  Villeroi,  had  taken  Hay^  and  were  on  their 
march  to  liege.  The  states-general,  sdarmedat  the 
progress  of  tne  enemy,  requested  the  duke  to  hasten^ 
to  their  aid  on  the  side  of  Flanders.  Ks  army 
was  in  motion  on  the  19th  of  June,  and  marched 
with  such  expedition,  that  maresdial  de  Villeroi 
being  informed  of  his  approach,  retreated  within 
his  lines  along  the  Mehaigne.  Marlborough  sent  a 
detachment  to  invest  Huy,  and  prompted  by  his 
eagerness  to  atone  by  some  stroke  of  importance 
for  his  disappointment  on  the  Moselle,  he  resolved' 
to  attack  the  French  lines^  and  completely  succeed- 
ed in  this  enterprise.  He  took  a  large  heap  of 
standards,  four  colours,  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  two 
Keutenant-generals,  one  major-general,  two  briga* 
dier-generals,  with  many  other  officers,  arid  a  great 
number  of  common  soldiers.  The  garrison  of 
£^y  surrendered  at  discretion ;  the  mareschal  de 
ViUeroi  passed  the  great  Geete  and  the  Dyle  with 
great  expedition,  and  took  possession  of  the  strong 
oonp  at  Park.  The  next  dlay  the  confederate  army 
moved,  and  in  their  march  took  about  1 200  pn- 
soners,  who  could  not  follow  the  precipitate  march 
df  the  rest  of  the  French  army.  Marlborough's 
design  was  to  attack  the  French  again,  before  they 
liad  time  to  recover  from  the  consternation  which 
was  apparent  in  their  army ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  opposition  of  general  Schlangenburg  and 
ether  Dutch  commanders,  who  prevailed  on  the 
deputies  of  the  states  to  refose  to  consent  to  an  en« 
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terprise  which  they  swl  was  neither  advisable  nor 
practicable. 

The  duke  being  obliged  to  relinquish  the  scheme, 
wrote  an  expo^tulatory  letter  to  the  states-general, 
complaining  of  their  having  withdrawn  that  confix 
^nce  which  they  had  reposed  in  him  while  he  acted 
in  Germany ;  and  a  great  resentment  prevailed  all 
over  England  on  that  occasion.  The  earl  of  Pern* 
broke  was  appointed  envoy-extraordinary  to  HoU 
land,  with  instructions  to  demand  a  satisfaction, 
which  the  states  thought  proper  to  anticipate,  by 
removing  Schlangenburg  from  his  command.  \vh 
theiinterval,  the  Tittle  town  of  Leuve,  the  chief  de- 
fence of  the  lines  abandoned  by  the  French,  being 
taken,  as  well  as  Tirlemont,  the  duke  ordered  these 
towns  to  be  dismantled,  and  the  lines  levelled  to 
the  ground.  He  afterwards  gave  directions  on  the 
fortifications  of  several  places,  and  set  out  for  Vi<* 
enna  upon  the  orders  he  had  received  from  £ng« 
land,  in  order  to  concert  the  operations  of  the  en- 
suing campaign.  On  the  24th  of  October,  a  de* 
tachment  of  the  confederate  armies  invested  Sant- 
sclict,  which  surrendered  before  the  end  of  tha 
month. 

The  mareschal  de  Villars,  as  soon  as  he  was  free 
from  all  apprehensions  of  being  attacked  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  had  sent  two  detachments 
of  his  army,  one  to  force  the  lines  of  Veissem* 
burgh,  and  the  other  to  attack  Homburgh,  on  the 
Upper  Rhine ;  the  lines  were  forced  on  the  3d  of 
July,  and  Homburgh  surrendered  on  the  20th ; 
but  the  mareschal  being  thus  weakened,  could  not 
prevent  the  prince  of  Baden,  who  arrived  at  last 
m  the  camp  of  the  imperialists,  to  force  the  French 
lines  at  Haguenau. 

•   In  Italy,  the  towns  of  Verue,  La  Mirandole,  and 
Chiyas,  were  taken  by  the  French.    Prince  £ogene» 
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attempting  to  bring  a  rdnfbrcemeht  to  the  dhke  of 
Savoy,  attacked  the  bridge  of  Cassano^  on  the  Adda» 
and  was  repulsed,  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  ac- 
tion, in  which  he  was  wounded^  The  duke  d& 
Vendome,  who  commanded  the  Fr^nth  ai^ttiy,  had! 
a  horse  killed  under  him.  All  the  considerable 
places  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Savoyi  were  tio^ 
taken,  except  Coni  and  Turin,  and  his  little  army 
was  reduced  to  12,000  men,  whom  hd  cottld  hardly 
support. 

In  Sp2un,  the  mareschal  de  Tess€  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  notwithstanding  all  the 
attempts  made  by  sea  by  admiral  de  Poiiitls  to  sup- 
port  him*  The  Portuguese  took  Sal vaterra,  Va- 
lencia of  Alcantara,  and  Albuquerque.  Gironna 
declared  for  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  being 
powerfolly  seconjl^  by  the  celebrated  eari  of  Peter- 
borough, reduced'  Barceldnai  All  the  principal 
places  in  Cataloiiia  acknowledged  him  for  their  king, 
except  Roses.  Thus  the  advantage  obtained  by  the 
allies  in  Spain,  conipensated.  in  great  measure,  those 
of  the  French  in  Itdy :  but  there  was  no  compensa- 
tion at  sea  for  the  loss  of  the  Baltic  fleets  home- 
ward bound,  with  their  convoy  of  three  ships  of 
war,  which  were  captured  by  the  Dunkirk  squa* 
dron,  under  the  command  of  the  count  de  St.  Paul, 
though  he  himself  was  killed  in  the  engagement. 
It  is,  t^refore,  but  just  to  observe,  that  upon  the 
whole  the  advantages  of  this  campaign  were  nearly 
balanced  on  both  sides. 

The  ministry  of  Scotland  was  now  entirely 
changed,  and  the  marquis  of  Tweedale  was  sue-* 
ceeded  in  the  office  of  high-commissioner  by  the 
young  duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  obtained  amorg 
the  presbyterians  me  same  influence  as  his  father* 
His.  mstructions  were,  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
procure. an  act,  settling  the  succession  as  it  was  in 
England,  or*  to  set  on  foot  a  treaty  for  the  unictn 
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ef  the  tw<^  ksngdieiim.  A  ^»st  contention  arose  at 
first  on  the  pewit  whether  the  <|iiest]on  which  was 
the  first  aspoMci  shoidd  be  taken  the  first  into  consL- 
deration  (Mr  not.  Many  long  ^meches  were  defi^ 
.vered  oa  both  ^de$»  and  tl^  dbcossion  was  fre- 
4^i6ntly  interrupted  by  several  other  qtsesdons*  At 
last)  alter  $ome  warm  debates,  it  was  resolved  by 
^the  majority,  ^^Tl^t  this  pariibunent  will  not  pfo«- 
*^  ceed  f  o  the  nomination  of  a  sucoessor,  till  they 
^'  have  had  a  previous  treaty  with  England  re^cti> 
ing  tbr  commeyee  and  other  concerns  with  that 
nation ;.  and  that  this  ptiurttament  will  proceed  to 
make  such  limitations  and  conditions  of  govern- 
^  ment.  for  the  rectificstion  of  the  constitution^,  as 
^  may  secure  the  libertv,  reUgion  and  independency 
of  Scodand^  before  tney  proceed  tx>  thfe  nomu^** 
tion  ^f  a  successor/^  ^er  niaiiy  other  (iBfficulties 
and  veary  hot  debate^  it  was  abo  af^reed,  that  to 
settle  the  condition^  of  the  intended  tireaty  of  union» 
the  queen  should  name  and  appoint  not  only  the 
commissioners  for  Eaglatnd,  but  likewise  those  for 
jScotland* 

.    The  new  parliament  of  En^bmd  met  on  the  25th 
of  October,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  whigs 
had  obtained  the  majority  in  the  elections^  and  were 
well  disposed  to  support  her  majesty  in  all  her  de- 
^Ds.    In  her  speech  to  both  houses,  she  encour- 
aged them  to  continue  the  war  till  the  monarchy  of 
Spain  was  restored  to  the  house  of  Austria.    She 
also  acquainted  them  with  the  transactions  that  had 
taken  place  in  Scotland,  respecting  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  desired  them  to  vote  such  sup«^ 
plies  as  were  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  next  year's 
service. 

All  parties  unanimoudy  concurred  in  the  ad«- 
firesses  of  both  houses  presented  to  the  queen,  as 
well  a9  in  ^anttiag  all  the  demands  of  her  majesty* 
The.  hoHS?  of  commons  readily  voted  -a  supply  o£ 
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^jblSylSIl  aaxi  went  on  to  proyide  proper  fands  for 
it.  The  most  Smportant  debattes  began  in  the  house 
of  lords,  the  queen  being  present  at  them  aH» 
Lord  Haversham  opening  the  motions  of  the  tory 
side,  arr^gned  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  conduct 
both  0a  the  Moselle  and  the  Brabant,  and  coming 
at  length  to  the  point  which  was  said  to  be  the  de- 
bate of  the  day,  he  moved  for  an  address  to  desire 
her  majesty  to  invite  the  presumptive  heir  to  the 
crown  to  con^e  and  reside  in  the  kingdom ;  as  there 
was  no  method  so  eflfeqtual  to  secure  the  succession, 
ds  that  of  the  successor  being  upon  the  spot,  ready 
Co  assume  and  maintain  Ixis  or  her  right  against  any 
pretender ;  and  they  observed  that  in  former  times, 
when  the  throne  of  England  was  vacant,  the  first 
collier  had  always  succeeded  ^  in  his  pretensions. 
The  proposal  earnestly  supported  by  the  tones,  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  whigs,  who  knew  it 
was  disagree^ible  to  the  queen.  The  question  being 
put,  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  great  majority. 
The  tories  intended  by  this  motion  to  bring  their 
antagmists  into  disgtace,  either  with  the  queen, 
by  supporting  it,  or  with  the  people  by  their  oppo* 
sition,  which  might  be  easily  construed  into  an 
aversion  to  the  protestant  succession.  But  the  na- 
tion perceived  the  snare,  and  the  only  effect  the  mo- 
tion produced,  was  the  queen's  resentment  against 
the  whole  party.  In  the  mean  time,  in  order  that 
provision  might  be  made  for  maintaining  the  public 
quiet  in  the  interval  between  the  queen's  decease 
and  the  arrival  of. her  successor,  and  for  the  better 
securing  of  the  succes^on  to  the  crown  of  England, 
a  Inll  was  passed  appointing  ^'  a  regency,  composed 
•*  of  the  seven  persons  who,  ^t  the  queen's  death, 
•*  should  possess  the  offices  of  archbishop  of  Canter- 
•*  bury,  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  lord  trea- 
**  surer,  lord  president,  lord  privy  seal,  lord  high 
**  admiral,  and  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  queen's* 
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bench.  These  regent^  were  required  to  proclaim 
the  next  successor,  and^to  give  orders  for  the  like 
proclamation  over  England  and  Ireland.  The 
next  successor  might  seal  a  triplicate  of  the  per* 
sons  named  by  him,  to  be  deposited;  one  with  the 
**  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  another  with  the  lord 
^*  keeper,  and  a  third  with 'his  own  minister-resid- 
**  ing  at  this  court ;  upou'  the  producing  whereof, 
**  the  persons  nominated  were  to  join  with  the  re- 
^^  gents,  and  to  act  in  equality  with  them.  The 
"  last  parliament,  even  though  dissolved,  was  to  be 
immediately  brought  together,  and  empowered  to 
continue  sitting  for  six  months ;  and  thus  things 
^^  were  to  be  kept  in  order,  till  the  successor  should 
♦•  either  come  in  person,  or  sefid  his  orders.*' 

These  measures  being  taken,  th^  dangers  to  which 
the  tories  affirired  the  church  was  exposed,  were  in- 
quired into,  and  the  debate  being  finished,  the  house 
resolved  that  the  church  of  England,  under  the 
happy  reign  of  her  majesty^  was  by  God's  blessing 
in  a  most  safe  and  flourishing  condition ;  and  that 
whoever  should  suggest  or  insinuate  any  thing  to 
the  contrary,  was  an  enemy  to  the  que^p,  t^e 
church,  and  the  kingdom. 

A  committee  of  the  lower  house  present  the 
thanks  of  the  commons  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
for  his  great  services  in  the  last  campaign,  and  for 
his  prudent  negociations.  He  was  now  in  such  ere- 
jdit  with  the  people,  that  when  he  proposed  a  loan  of 
500,000/.  to  the  emperor,  upon  a  branch  of  his  re^ 
venue  in  Silezia,  the  money  was  advanced  imme^ 
diately  by  the  merchants  of  London. 

Ann.  J  706. 

^  The  kingdom  was  in  the  most  prosperous  situa- 
tion at  this  period.  The  armies,  and  the  subsidies 
to  the  allies,  were  punctually  paid    The  credit-  of 
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the  nadon  was  never  raised  so  high,  nor  so  sacredly- 
maintained.  The  treasury  was  as  regular  in  all  pay-* 
ments  as  any  private  banker  could  be^  though  a  great 
quantity  of  coin  was  exported  to  maintain  the  war 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Mray  by  bills  of  exchange 
not  being  yet  opened ;  and  the  trade  ^ith  Spam 
and  the  West-Indies,  which  formerly  brought  great 
returns  of  money,  being  now  stopped.  But  owing 
to  the  general  confidence  in  the  administration,  and 
the  zeal  of  the  people  for  the  present  war,  the  defi- 
ciency of  coinv  was  fully  supplied  by  the  currency  of 
exchequer  bills  and  bank  notes,  notwithstanding  all 
the  attempts  of  the  disaffected  party  to  blast,  or  at 
least  to  disparage  this  paper  crecUt.  The  parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  1  Qth  of  March. 

The  new  convocation,  instead  of  imitating  the 
union  and  harmony  of  the  parliament,  revived 
tb^  former  divisions,  and  the  two  houses  seemed 
to  act  with  more  determined  rancour  against  each 
other.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to.  this  dissension, 
the  queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  signified 
her  resolution  to  maintain  her  supremacy,  and  the 
due  subordination  of  presbyters  to  bishops.  She 
required  him  to  impart  this  declaration  to  both 
houses,  and  to  prorogue  the  convocation  to  such 
time  as  should  appear  most  convenient.  When  the 
lower  house  saw  they  Were  to  be  prorogued,  they 
ran  indecently  to  the  door,  and  with  some  difficulty 
were  kept  in  the  room  till  the  prorogation  was  inti- 
mated to  them.  They  went  afterwards  to  their 
own  house,  where,  though  prorogued,  they  sat  still 
in  form,  but  they  did  not  venture  on  passing  any 
vote. 

The  attention  of  Great  Britain  was  now  engrossed 
by  a  transaction  of  the  utmost  importance,  namely, 
the  treaty  for  an  union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
The  parliament  of  the  latter  kingdom  had  addressed 
the  queen  against  any  progress  in  the  treaty,  till  the 
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English  ftct,  whidi  tonditionaUy  declared  ithe  Scotth 
aliens,  should  be  repealed ;  and  so  k  had  been  in  the 
last  session,  as  wdl  as  the  bill  enacting  restrictions 
upon  the  trade  and  manufacture  of  Scotland,  whidi 
the  more  paved  the  way  for  an  immediate  treaty, 
that  this  last  repeal,  though  very  popular  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Scots,  was  not  even  mentioned  in 
their  address  to  the  queen.    The  commissicmers  on 
bo.th  sides  met  cm  the  16th  day  of  April,  in  tba 
councU^hamber  of  the  Cock-pit)  near  Whitehall, 
llieir  conferences  lasted  about  three  months,  during 
which  they  were  twice  visited  by  the  queen,  who 
exhorted  tnem  to  accelerate  a  business  of  so  much 
consequence  for  both  kingdoms.    At  length  all  the 
articles  being  agreed  on,  were  mutually  signed  on 
the  S2d  dF  July,  and  n^t  day  presented  to  h^  ma- 
jesty.   The  prindps^  articles  of  this  famous  treaty 
were,  **  That  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  fcr  ever 
*^  united  into  one,  by  the  name  of  Great  Brkainj 
^^  that  the  succession  should  be  vested  in  the  prin* 
^^  cess  Sophia,  electress  of  :Hanover,  and  the  heiia 
^*  of  her  body>  being  protestantSi  according  to  ao 
^^  act  of  parliament  of  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of 
«'  WilUam  m.  that  the  whole  people  of  Gre^  Bii* 
^^  tain  should  be  represented  by  one  parliament,  in 
^^  which  si:i^teen  peers  and  forty-five  commonersj^ 
^*  chosen  for  Scotland^  should  sit  and  vote ;  that  all 
^^  the  subjects  of  the  united  kingdoms  should  enjoy 
*^  a  full  freedom  and  intercourse  of  trade  and  navl« 
^^  gation,  and  a  reciprocal  communication  of  ail 
^^  other  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  belong- 
^^  ing  to  the  subjeas  of  either  kingdom ;  that  when* 
^  ever  the  sum  of  1,997,763/.  8^.  4|c/.  should  bQ 
^^  enacted  to  be  raised  in  that  part  of  the  united 
^*  kingdom  now  odled  England,  on  lands  and  otheir 
^'  things  usually  charged  mere  in  acts  of  parlhmeit^ 
^  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  now  called  Scot* 
^*  land,  ^hovld  b^  charged  by  the  ^ajne  act  vitU 
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^^  tSie  fuFtfaer  sup  ef  49^0^  ioft  of  fttt  ^cfcarged; 
^^  as  the  quotA  of  SootjbiKi  to  such  tax^  ana  89 
'^  {MTopQitioBably  for  itny  greater  or  leaser  eum 
rmded  in  Bns^nd  by  any  tax;  that  the  laws  OQH- 
ceming  puMic  right,  pdicy,  and  civil  govern* 
ment  should  be  the  eame  througjbout  tjiie  whole 
united  king^oa ;  that  all  peer$  c^  Scotland  and 
their  stt<K:ew)rB  £'oib  and  ^er  the  union,  should 
^^  be  peer$  of  Greai:  Ariuun^  and  have  riink  and  pn^ 
cecWcy  next  and  immedi^tdy  ^^r  th^  £n^ish 
pe^rs  of  the  like  orders  aind  degprees  9£  the  tisMs 
^'  of  the  union,  and  before  those  who  n^ht  be 
^'  created  afterwards ;  th^t  they  should  iFu%  enjoy 
V  sdl  pri^eges  enjoyed  by  die  peers  <^£ngla]|d»  ex* 
*^  cept  that  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  iLords,  and 
^^  the  privileges  depending  thereon,  and  particularly 
^*  theri^tof  sitting  in  the  trial  of  peiers." 

In  the  parUvnent  of  Scotlsmd,  tfa^  debate  i^OA 
the  di&rent  artides  of  the  treaty  were  qarried  on 
with  great  beat  and  vivadty  $  several  protests  were 
i^ntered  into,  and  ^eat  numbers  dn  both  housep 
adhered  to  the&w  While  this  c^^osition  ragged 
within  doors,  the  resentment  c^  the  peoj^e  rose 
to  transports  of  lory  and  revenge.  Notwitfastand* 
ing  the  guards  pbu^ed  all  round  Ui^  house,  the  high 
commissioner  was  constantly  saluted  with  curses 
.^nd  imprecations  as  he  passed  along;  his  guards 
were  peltedf  his  attendants  wounded  with  stones^ 
IK)  that  he  was  obliged  to  pa®  through  the  streets 
in  fuU  gallop*  However,  partly  by  promises  or 
tx»rrttption  towards  the  members  pf  both  houses, 
.partly  by  money  giva[i  to  the  leaders  of  the  mob^ 
means  were  found  to  diminish,  if  not  mtirely  to 
silence,  the  clamour  of  the  multitude,  and  to  ob« 
tain  a  considerable  majority  in  parliament ;  all  the 
urtides  of  the  union  were  approved  and  ratified 
yntfa  some  little  variation* 

•    While  thb  ^mous  treaty  lay  on  the  most  equita* 
Ida  and  liber^  basis>  the  mund»tio&  of  au  everhist- 
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ing  concbrd  and  amity  betticreen  two  nations,  so  long 
rivals  and  so  often  at  war  with  one  another ;  the 
confederate  armies  were  in  a  fair  way  to  render  the 
present  year  equally  memorable  by  biilitary  trans- 
actions of  great  importance  and  renown.  The  par- 
ticulars of  such  a  series  of  victories  would  fill  so 
many  pages,  and  even  volumes,  as  to  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  my  confining  myself  to  pointing  out 
their  dates  and  the  places  where  they  were  obtained. 

In  Spain,  Alcantara  surrenders  to  lord  Galway, 
April  1 6th.  King  Philip,  having  under  him  mares- 
thai  de  Tess6,  undertook  the  siege  of  Barcelona^ 
while  the  count  de  Toulouse  blocked  it  up  with  a 
.powerful  squadron  ;  he  is  obliged  to  raise  the  siege, 
May  12th.  Catalonia  is  open  to  the  archduke. 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  is  taken  by  the  Portuguese.  Car* 
thagena  surrenders  to  the  English,  June  1  Sth^  Lord 
Galway  takes  Salamanca,  June  7th,  and  hastens  ta 
Madrid,  where  he  proclaims  the  archduke.  The 
want  of  provisions,  and  the  approach  of  the  duke 
of  Berwick  at  the  head  of  his  army,  oblige  him  t% 
retreat  towards  the  kingdom  of  V^encia.  The 
English  take  Aliotnt  by  assault,  August  8th,  and 
the  castle  by  capitulation.  Then  sailing  out  of  the 
straits,  one  squadron  is  detached  to  the  West  Indies, 
another  to  lie  at  Lisbon,  andthe  rest  is  sent  home  to 
England.  The  island  of  Ivica  surrenders  to  the  arch- 
duke, September  (20th,  and  Majorca  five  days  after. 

In  Flanders,  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ramilli  took 
place  on  the  23d  of  May,  being  Whitsunday* 
The  French  army  was  commanded  by  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  and  the  mareschal  de  Villeroi.  The  coi%- 
federate  forces  were  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
and  the  Dutch  general  Velt  mareschal  d'Auver- 
kerque.  The  left  w;ng  of  the  French  being  covered 
by.  the  small  river  Gette  aiid  its  morasses,  could 
neither  attack  nor  be  attacked ;  which  being  per* 
ceived  by  the  duke  of  Marlbcu'ou^h,  lie  consideA 
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ably  reinforced  his  left  wing,  with  a  great  part  of 
his  right,  which  was  become  useless.    Mareschal  de 
Villeroi,  unaccountably  neglecting  to  execute  a  cor* 
responding  manoeuvre,  had  to  resist,  with  his  right 
wing  only,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  confederate 
army,  which,  though  somewhat  inferior  in  num* 
ber,   obtained  the  most  complete   victory,    took 
ttbout  1 20  colours  or  standards,  the  baggage  and 
artillery^  600  officers,   6000  private  soldiers,  and 
left  about  4000  of  the  enemy  killed  on  the  spot  j  and 
as  many  wounded.    The  loss  of  that  battle  was  the 
tnore  irrecoverable,  that  the  whole  army  being  cohk- 
vinced  that  it  was  owing  to  the  fault  of  their  ge^ 
neral,  had  lost  all  confidence  in  him.    Hie  con* 
quest  of  all  Brabant  followed  immediately.    Mares- 
chal de  Villeroi  was  recalled,  and  returned  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  he  expected  to  meet  vrith  nothing 
but  reproaches.     Louis,   however,    received  him 
without  the  least  mark  of  displeasure,  saying,  **  Mr. 
f'  Mareschal,  you  and  I  are  too  old  to  be  fortunate." 
He  V(M  succeeded  in  Flanders  by  the  duke  de  Yen- 
dome,  who  was  recalled  from  Italy,  where  he  had 
succeeded  in  all  his  enterprizes,  from  the  opening 
of  the  present  campaign,  particularly  in  the  battle 
at   Calicinato,  where  he  completely  defeated,  and 
even  nearly  destroyed,  the  confederate  army  com- 
manded by  the  Danish  general,  count  Reveutlau,  so 
that  prince  Eugene^  who  arrived  next  day,  thought 
it  prudent  fiot  to  await,  the  approach  of  the  duke, 
who  rapidly  pursued  his  victory ;  he  accordingly  re- 
treated  into  the  Trentin,  to  wait  for  new  reinforce- 
ments  ft'pm  Germany.    The  measures  of  the  duke 
of  Vendome  were  so  skilftilly  combined,  that  before 
his  dejKirting  from  Versailles  to  go  to  Italy,  he  had 
announced  this  victory  to  the  king.    The  duke  of 
Orleans  was  appointed  to  succeed  liim  in  the  com- 
mand  of  the  French  forces  in  Italy. 

Mareschal  de  la  Feuillade  had  invested  Turin  so 

« 

early  as  the  ISth  of  May,  and  bpened  the  trencher 
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jb  ike  b^^i^g  of  Juoe*  ^  Piinoe  Eug^e^  after  a 
kmg  and  difficmt  march,  in  which  he  met  with 
none  of  the  obstacles  he  had  expected,  attacked  and 
forced  the  Frendi  Unee ;  the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
wouaded  in  the  action,  and  mareschal  de  Marsin 
was  killed.  Prince  Eugene  intended  only  to  supply 
Turin  with  provisions  and  ammunition;  but  his 
success  considerably  exceeded  his  expectations,  whea 
he  saw  the  enemy  retreating  as  far  as  Pignerol,  in« 
stead  of  stopping  under  Cazal,  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanese.  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  less  than  four  hours,  the 
Jilodenesse.  the  Mantuan,  the  Milaheze,  the  Pie- 
pxCmtj  and  even  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  were  lost% 

Mareschal  de  Villars  still  supported  in  Germany 
the  honour  of  the  French  arms.  By  taking  the 
entrenchments  of  Drusenbeim  abandoned  by  the 
prince  of  Baden,  be  had  compelled  the  eDewy  to 
raise  the  blockade  of  Fort  Louis.  With  a  detach- 
inent  of  his  army,  the  marquis  de  Vieuxpont  took 
Drusenbeim,  May  the  2d,  and  with  another,  M.  de 
Peri  took  Haguenau,  May  the  iith,  and  put  th^ 
iR'hole  Palatinate  under  contribution, 

Louis,  broken  with  the  great  and  numerous  mis^ 
fortunes  of  the  campaign^  had  privately  made,  with- 
out success,  some  padnc  applications  to  the  states^ 
general;  he  now  submitted  himsdf  publicly  to  sig* 
nify  his  earnest  desire  for  peace ;  and  for  that  pur* 
pose  he  desired  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  write  letr 
ters  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  field- 
deputies  of  the  states  to  propose  the  opening  of  a 
general  congress.  As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he 
mentioned  at  once  the  tenns.  He  o&red*  the  do* 
minions  c^  Spain  in  Italy,  to  the  archduke  Charles^ 
$1  barrier  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  states,  and  a 
compensation  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  for  the  waste 
made  by  the  war  in  his  territories.  In  return,  he 
expected  that  the  territories  of  Bavaria  should  be 
jestored  to  thei;:  native  princei  and  that  his  grands 
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son^  PhiU{ir  the  Sfthj  should  sit  oa  the  thrdpe  oC 
Spaia  and  the  ladies*  The  ^JUes  could  never  find 
a  more  £ivourable  opportunity  to  bridle  effectualty 
the  power  of  France^  apd  secure  the  liberties  ofi  the 
empire.  Had  their  vast  design  been  to  estaUisk  an 
equal  balance  between  the  houses  of  Austria  and 
Bourbon,  they  never  could  better  accomplish  it  than 
by  dividing  the  Spanish  monarchy  between  tib^ 
two  potentates.  The  accession  or  Spain,  with  afl 
its  appendages,  to  either  o£ithese  sovereigns^  would 
have  effectually  destroyed  the  equilibrium,  the  re- 
establishing of  which  had  been  proclaimed  by  the 
allies  as  the  principal  motives  of  the  war* 

The  terms,  however,  though  more  advantageous 
than  those  afterwards  G4)tained,  were  not  likely  txi 
be  approved  by  those  who  led  the  counsels  of  the 
allies*  The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  no  less  fond 
of  the  emoluments  of  war  than  of  its  mos(  glorious 
trophies.  Prince  Eugene,  besides  being  actuated 
by  similar  motives,  evinced  an  irrecondlea^ble  aver* 
sion  to  France  in  all  his  views  *,  and  the  pensionary 
Heinuus,  who  had  the  address  to  lead  the  counsels 
of  the  states,  in  adhering  to  the  opinion  of  the  two 
genends,  yi^ded  to  his  own  interest.  In  £n^and> 
the  warlike  temper  of  the  people,  enlivened  by  mU 
Htary  success,  and  being  daily  gratified  by  the  ac- 
counts of  new  victories,  they  were  by  no  means 
inclined  to  give  up,  even  for  the  most  advantageous 
peace,  an  enjoyment  wi^h  which  they  were  so  much 
ddighted.  The  emperor,  who  had  the  good  for* 
tune  to  have  his  cause  supported  by  the  benevolenco 
and  generosity  of  strangers,  was  indifferent  how 
long  a  contest,  in  which  he  might  gain  much,  and 
could  lo^e  nothing,  should  continue.  '  From  tjl^se 
various  circumstances,  Europe  was  destined  to  coDt 
tinue  for  several  years  more,  a  scene  of  bloodshfedi 
confusion,  and  distress*  The  whigs,  who  were  amr 
possessed  of  the  whole  power  of  gpvemn^dt  ii^ 
England,  g;ive  a  vefy  reov^rk^ble  reason  for  veject? 
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Ing  the  proposed  peace.    They  said,"  the  terms  of- 
fered by  France  were  too  good  to  be  the  founda^ 
tion  of  a  lasting  tranquillity,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  admitted.     This  opinion  prevailed  in  the 
queen's  council;  but  as  such  a  motive  was  little 
susceptible  of  being  framed  into  an  official  answer, 
the  ministers  insisted  particularly,  ^  that  they  could 
*^  never  believe  that  it  was  honourable  to  treat  of 
"  a  peace,  while  one  who  pretended  to  be  king  of 
**  England  remained  iif  France.    (Letter  qfI,ord 
HaUfax  to  the  elector  of  Hanover  ^  September  20/A, 
1706,  Hanover  Papers^  Macpherson^  vol.  ii.p.  64.  J 
The  parliament  met  December  3d  ;  the  commons 
proceeded  with  such  unanimity  and  alacrity  to  grant 
the  supplies,   that  in  less  than  three  weeks  they 
voted  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year  5,540, 167/. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  received  the  thanks  of 
both  houses  for  his  eminent  services,  and  the  lords 
addressed  the  queen  to  settle  his  honours  on  his 
posterity.    Her  majesty  readily  complied  with  the 
demand ;  an  act  was  passed  accordingly  to  limit  the 
duke's  title  and  honours  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
and  her  male  heirs,  and  then  to  all  his  other  daugh^ 
ters  successively,  according  to  their  priority  of  birth, 
and  that  Woodstock-manor   and  Blenheim-house 
should  always  go  with  the  titles.    A  few  days  after, 
upon  an  address  of  the  commons,  the  queen  agreed 
that  the  5000/.  pension  out  of  the  post-office,  should 
be  settled  on  him  and  his  posterity  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  town  of  Woodstock  and  the  house 
of  Blenheim. 

Ann:  1707. 

In  examining  the  accounts,  it  was  found  that  the 
extraordinary  supplies  for  the  support  of  the  arch* 
duke  Charles,  amounted  to  800,000/.  more  than  the 
turns  provided  by  parliament.  Some  members  ar« 
gued  that  very  ill  consequences  might  ensue,  if  a 
ininjstry  could  thus  run  ^he  nation  in  debt,  and  ex* 
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pect  the  parfiament  should  pay  the  money.  The 
ministers  answered,  that  as  this  expence  was  in* 
curred  to  improve  advantages,  at  a  time  when  the 
occasion  could  not  be  communicated  to  parliament^ 
the  administration  was  rather  to  be  applauded  for 
their  zeal,  than  blamed  for  their  liberality.  The 
question  being  put,  the  majority  voted  that  the 
sum  had  been  expended  for  the  interest  of  king 
Charles  against  the  common  enemy,  and  for  the 
safety  and  honour  of  the  nation. 

The  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  confirming 
the  treaty  of  union,  was  laid  before  the  English 
commons,  who  passed  it  without  opposition.  It 
made  its  way  through  the  house  of  lords  with  nearly 
the  same  dispatch,  and  immediately  received  the 
royal  assent. 

The  lower  house  of  convocation  still  continued 
to  wrangle  with  their  superiors,,  and  even  intended 
to  make  application  to  the  commons  against  the 
treaty  of  union.  The  queen  being  apprized  of  it, 
desired  the  archbishop  to  prorogue  them  for  three 
weeks,  before  the  expiration  of  which,  the  act  of 
union  had  passed  in  parliament.  The  lower  house, 
still  arguing  and  particularly  insisting  on  the  pre«^ 
tended  illegality  of  a  prorogation  during  the  session 
cf  parliament,  the  queen,  displeased  at  their  re« 
fractoriness,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  inti- 
mating that  she  looked  upon  the  lower  house  as 
guilty  of  an  invasion  of  her  royal  supremacy  ;  and 
that  if  any  thing  of  the  same  nature  should  be  at* 
tempted  for  the  future,  she  would  use  such  means 
for  punishing  offenders  as  the  law  warranted. 
'  llie  parliament  was  prorogued  April  24th,  and  the 
queen  in  her  speech  acquainted  them  that  she  in* 
tended  that  the  present  members  of  the  parliament 
of  England  should  be  members  of  the  respective 
houses  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  on  the  part 
oi  England.  The  house  of  cohimons  at  the  time  of  the 
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wiifon  yf^  6O0ipd9e4  of  Jld^mendienr,  and  nowyinchx- 
ding  the  45  SooCttah  members,  amomited  to  5^8* 

The  year  began  with  one  instance  o£  stiecess  on 
the  part  of  France;  Majorca  was  re*taken  by  count 
de  VlUar^  Januaiy  BXk.  But  this  gleam  of  good 
fortune  disappeared,  under  fresh  disasters  in  Italy; 
The  Fri^c^  and  Spaaish  troops  were  £c^oed  to  eva*> 
cuate  Lombard/  by  a  capitulations  signed  on  the 
ISth  of  IM^ch.  Modena  and  Milan  surraidered 
successively  to  the  allies.  The  whole  kmgdom^of 
Na)^les  was  reduced^  either  by  the  treachery  of  the 
inhabitants^  or  the  force  of  the  enemy ;  and  the 
few  places  in  the  dominions  of  Savoy,  and  in  the 
liiilanesis,  that  were  still  held  by  Frendi  or  Spanish 
garrisons^  fell  one  by  one  before  the  end  of  the 
campaign. 

Tile  camjj^gn  in  Spain  bad  a.  &ital  beginnm^  for 
the  allies^  and  the  important  victory  obtained  fay 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  at  Aimanza^  changed  the 
whole  face  of  affidrs  ib  that  country.    The  Ei^Hsh^ 
DuCch^  and  Portuguese,  being  possessed,,  in  tha 
name  of  Charles  HI.  of  the  kingdoms  of  Cataioni% 
Arragon,  and  Valencia,  resolved  under  their  ^nei> 
raiSy  the  earl  of  Galloway  and  the  noorquis  de  Las-* 
mibas,  to  act  offensively,  seek  out  the  enemy,  and 
endeavour  to  bring  them  to  a  battle.    They  ad*» 
Vanced  for  that  purpose  to  Almanza,  as.  intelligence 
was  received  that  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  taken 
his  position  near  that  place.     On  the  1 3th  of  Aprils 
at  three  in  the  morning,  they  began  to  march,  and 
about  twelve  they  saw  the  town  of  Almanza,  and 
the  enemy  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  ready  to  re- 
ceive them.    The  duke  of  Berwick  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  give  them  battle.  The  action  exteiided 
from  wing  to  wing,  and  was  soon  decided  in  ^-^aaat 
of  the  French.    There  never  was  a  more  complete 
yiaory ;  6000  of  the  allies  either  lay  de^  on  the  field 
O^i^tle,  pr  werQ  slain  in  the  pursuit.    Flisre.  general 
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officers,  3even  brigadiers,  twenty-five  colonels,  atfeve 
800  other  officers,  and  9000  soldiers,  were  either 
/  taken  prisoners,  or^  being  surrounded  in  the  moun- 
tains, were  forced  to  surrender^  All  the  cannonsg 
standards,  colours,  and  equipage  of  the  vanquished, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Lasminas  made 
his  escape  with  some  cavalry,  and  lord  Galloway 
fled  towards  Catalonia  with  a  party  of  horse,  and 
did  not  stop  till  he  arrived  at  Tortosa.  The  duke 
of  Orleans,  who  arrived  immediately  after  the  bat- 
tle, took  the  command  of  the  army,  and  entered 
into  a  private  negodation  with  the  earl  of  Galloway, 
which  was  probably  of  a  pacific  nature,  as  during 
some  months  the  two  armies  lay  inactive  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Cinca.  The  duke,  however, 
concluded  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Lerida,  , 
which  was  surrendered  by  capitulation,  Novem- 
ber 2d,  and  the  troops  on  both  sides  went  into 
winter  quarters. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of  the  year,'  after  the 
victory  of  Almanza,  was  the  siege  of  Toulon,  by" 
the  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  Eugene,  and  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  allies  before  that  important  place, 
though  it  was  attacked  by  an  army  of  30,000  men, 
powerfully  supported  by  admiral  Shovel,  who  with  a 
strong  squadron  of  men  of  war,  attended  the  motions 
of  the  allies,  supplied  the  army  with  necessaries,  and 
blocked  up  the  town  by  sea.  The  gallant  i*esistance 
of  a  numerous  garrison,  and  the  inteUigence  re- 
ceived of  the  march  of  new  troops  on  every  side 
to  relieve  the  place,  induced  the  generals  to  desist 
from  their  attempt,  and  during  a  nightly  bombard» 
ment,  the  fleet  and  army  retired  in  the  night,  No» 
vember  21st. 

The  affairs  in  Germany  were  attended  with  no  • 
better  success  to  the  confederates.    The  margrave 
of  Bareith,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
imperialists  upon  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Baden, 

VOL.  iv^  K 
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led  za  army  incoasiderable  in  point  of  nmnbers,  and 
ill-provkled  with  necessaries  for  the  field.  The 
French  army  under  jnareechal  de  Villara,  having 

gssed  the  Rhine  at  Strasbour;g,  forced  the  lines  of 
olhoffen»  laid  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg  uxider 
contribution,  entered  Suabia,  and  penetrated  to  the 
Danube.  Sujt  when  the  saareschal  was  medita,ting 
a  plan,  wMdi  might  change  the  whde  .face  of  the 
war^  hfi  was  ^<ced  to  M^^iaken  lus  army  by  great 
detachments  into  Frovenc^.  Towards  the  end  of 
t^  campai^,  the  ^elector  ^f  Hanover  took  the  .com- 
Qismd  of  the  anafiy^  ttnd  the  surprize  of  Offembourg 
forced  the  mar'eschal  to  a^e-pass  the  Rhi^ie. 

3n  Flafvders  nothing  "Of  iinportance  occurred 
dtn^ing  the  it^mpsugn.  The  FreAch,  commanded 
by  i&e  d^ke  of  Vendonae,  prudently  avoided  aa. 
action,  2|nd  mana^d  thdr  motions  so  well,  that  they 
fur-fi^shed  'the  .^lemy  wi^h  ao  opportunity  of  91-^ 
tacking  them  with  advantage. 

The  aaiost  venaailsable  operation  at  sea  was  the 
fruitless , siege  e£  Toulon.  The  chevaiia:  de  Forbin 
had  the  jgfood  fortune  of  taking  two  English  men  of 
war,  with  twenty  merchant^men.  In. the  month 
of  Jjily  be  took,  towards  the  north,  forty  English 
an4  Dutch  ships.  Some  advaiit;ages  were  obtained 
by  the  English  <m  the  co^st  of  North  America,  but 
they  sustained  a  very  great  4o9s  in  the  shipwreck  of 
sir  Cloudsley  Shovel  on  «ome  dangerous  crocks  to, 
the  westward  fof  the  inlands  of  Scillyt  His  ?Wp 
struck  and  foundered  at  ppce,  ^ot  one  <rf  the  ot^w. 
being  saved.  The  same  m^iicboly  £%te  attended 
tj^ree  other  ships  of  his  squa^on ;  the  capitaia  ai^ 
twenty^our  safloBs  of  one  of  them  only  were  saved» 
In  the  month  of  October,  another  squadron  fitted 
out  at  Brest,  under  .the  con^iand  of  the  cdebr^ited 
Du^ai-Trouin,  having  joined  the  squadron  com- 
manded hy  Mr.  de  Forbin,  making  in  all  fourteen 
sail,  one  of  70  ^ns^  others  cf  60,  ^omf  <>f  50,  md^ 


none  m^  40>  attacked  tk^  coaa^qt^of:,  f>e  ?Qft^^ 
gs^l  fleets  cQnsisting  of  the  Gi;i)iber}^nd  of  SQ  guqs» 
the  Devonshire  of  80,  the  Royal  Oak  oi  7^9  t^^ 
C^he^t^ir  and  the  Ruby  of  5Q  guj^s  e^eh.  T^  a)> 
tion  W9a  gfdlantly  maintained  for  n^ny  l^pufs  by 
the  |)f)gUfih,  though  th^  enemy  w9Te  ajfmqst  three 
to  ope.  At  length  the  Cumberland  blew  up,  th^ 
Rpyal  Oak  escaped  nmk  shattered,  ^nd  thp  i^VPf 
Gtijm^w^re  taken  j  .buj  they  had  fpughtso  lopg,  tfea? 
ropst  of  the  merchant  ship3  P^  tiine  to  gpt  away. 

Th(s^  9^fprtune3  occurring  nearly  at  the  tim^ 
when  tte;  first  parliament  of  Great  Pritain  ^a?  to 
meet,  could  not  but  throw  a  melancholy  gloom  og 
ik^  ]i)$glJU^iDg  of  the  ses^on,  isf^hich  tk^  q]iieen  en- 
d«i)i90HPe<i  tp  dii$pel,  by  ei^patis^ting  in  her  speech  ojf 
tkii^kms  fi^v(kpi0S^9  tQ  be  expected  Jrom  the  riexjf 
^^ffXtp^igil ;  ^nd  touching  very  lightly  qn  the  misr 
c^riag^ .  €^  the  J^st.  The  coj^vaov^  ^voted  uaanir 
pnog^ly  tliteir  address  of  thanks,  assuring  her  maje^y 
i|)at  m  .disappointffli^Qt  should  discou^ge  t)^en^ 
ff-pjn  iDaking  th^ir  utippst  efforts  tP  PPaUp  ^r  t9 
briijg  tP  an  Honoujr^t^le  conclusion  th^  j^st  ;^id  |ier 
c%9$ary  war  in  y^hich  ?he  was  engaged  \  and  ?  ff^Y 
ll^y.$  aft^r,  they  cheerfi^Uy  granted  the  supplies  for 
l^$  ^ryice  of  the  ewping    year,  aippij^nting  iq 

Ifi  the  Ikouse  of  Iwcjs,  when  tjie  <}V.epn*s  spegcl) 
qame  ^st  under  .congelation,  the  yote.  on  t|ie  ^4'- 
dress  pf  thanks  W9^  ^tc^p^d  by  a  yeh^mient  spe^l^ 
pf  Iprd  Wharton,  whepein  he  took  notice  of  th$ 
gKeat  decay  of  trade,  and  scarcity  o£  moi^ey,  sp  th^|: 
^  Iwroer^  were  Apt  aj>le  tp  p%y  thesr^  rents,  ^iv^ 
mooted  on  taking  into  consideration  the  st^te  (ff  th$ 
nation.  JLord  Spijnmers,  who  suppprted  the  mptipo, 
enlarged  on  the  misman^genjent  of  the  navy,  jn<^ 
jpn  the  great  losses  of  the  merchants  ^t  ge^,  {pr 
W3ifyt  of  convoys  and  cruisers,  as  it  was  9tatQ4  X^  ^ 
petitioji  Spyen  is  i?y  thf  twp  shfri^  ^f  I40nd9n,  jw^ 

X  2 
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subscribed  by  about  SOO  of  the  most  eminent  mer^^ 
chants  in  the  dty,  begging  a  speedy  remedy.  tSe- 
veral  other  peers  having  spoken  to  the  same  effect, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  state  of  the  nation  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  November  19th.  The 
leaders  of  the  tory  party  hoped,  in  the  course  of 
the  inquiry,  to  fix  the  blame  of  all  mismanagement 
upon  the  whig  ministers,  and  they  moved  for  an 
address  to  that  purpose,  but  the  motion  was  over- 
ruled. The  commons  made  some  progress  in  an 
inquiry  respecting  the  same  complaints,  and  brought 
in  a  bill  for  the  better  securing  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom. 

llie  queefn,  on  passing  this  bill  and  some  others 
respecting  Scotland,  recommended  an  augmentation 
in  the  aids  granted  to  the  king  of  Spain  (the  arch- 
duke Charles)  and  the  duk^  of  Savoy.  This  inti- 
mation gave  rise  m  the  upper  house  to  a  long  de- 
bate respecting  the  aflairs  of  Spain.  Several  lords 
maintained  that  the  allies  should  stand  on  the  de« 
fensive  in  Planders,  as  attacking  France  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, was  like  taking  a  bull  by  the  horns,  as 
was  observed  by  the  old  duke  of  SchcHnberg.  TTiey 
proposed  accordingly  to  detach  from  thence  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  men,  and  send  them  into  Cap 
talonia,  to  carry  on  the  war  until  king  Charled^ 
iihduld  be  fully  established  upon  the  throne  of  Spsdn. 
This  plan  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  urged  that  the  great  towns  he  had 
conquered  in  Brabant,  could  not  be  preserved  with- 
out a  considerable  number  of  men ;  and  that  if  the 
French  "Should  obtain  any  advantage  in  Flanders, 
the  DutcK,  ""Ivho  bore  with  grelt  impatience  the 
burthen  of  the  war,  would  not  fail  crying  aloud  for 
peace.  He  moreover  assured  the  house,  that  oiea* 
sures  had  been  already  concerted  with  the  emperor, 
4o  form  an  army  of  40,000  men  under  the  duke  of 

voy ,  and  send  powerful  reinforcements  to  king 
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Charles.  This  declaration  put  an  end  to  the  debate 
which  issued  in  an  affectionate  address  to .  her  ma^ 
jesty.  In  the  mean  time  the  lords  resolved  that  iio 
peace  could  be  safe  and  honourable  for  the  queen 
and  her  allies,  if  Spain  and  the  Spanish  West-Indies^ 
were  suffered  to  continue  in  the  power  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon. 

Though  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  had 
been  carried  by  a  great  majority  in  the  respective 
parliaments  of  these  two  kingdoms,  the  discontents 
of  the  Scots  were  far  from  being  allayed  by  this 

Seasure,  and  they  did  no  more  agree  on  its  legality 
an  on  its  justice.  They  even  maintained,  that  no 
representative  of  a  nation  had  a  right  to  dissolve 
the  constitution  from  which  they  derived  their  own 
political  existence.  The  populace,  particularly,  were 
almost  as  loud  as  ever  in  their  complaints,  and  want* 
ed  nothing  but  leaders  to  appeal  from  their  parlia- 
ment to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  But  France  was 
not  in  a  situation  to  listen  to  their  earnest  solicita* 
tions  in  sending  the  pretender  to  Scotland  wdth  a 
sufficient  force  to  protect  his  .person.  Colonel  Hooke 
was,  however,  cUspatched  to  the  northern  counties 
of  the  latter  kingdom,  and  presented  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Jacobites,  Tetters  from  the  king  of  France  and 
from  the  pretender.  The  nobility  and  gentry  to 
the  north  of  the  Forth,  and  many  to  the  south  of 
that  river,  expressed  to  him  their  readiness  to  take 
up  arms  for  their  prince.  Their  enthusiasm  in  his 
favour,  and  aversion  to  the  union,  were  so  great, 
that  though  Hookers  apparent  object  was  to  engage 
(hem  in  every  thing,  and  the  French  king  in  no- 
thmg,  they  signed  a  general  memorial,  referring 
imphcitly  the  expected  aid  from  France  to  the  ge- 
nerosity of  Lewis  XIV.  (Sluart  Papers^  1 707*  Mac^ 
fherson^  vol.  it.  page  74  andfoUomng.J 

They  aflirmed  in  this  memorial  that  the  pre- 
tender, upon  his  arrival^  should  be  received  as  king 
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without  bppD^itton,  ttid  that  the  established  go* 
v^rnmeAt  should  immediately  vanish  without  the 
feast  resifet^nce.  Out  of  the  great  number  of  men 
that  "WA^  to  be  ted  by  his  adherents  to  his  standard, 
Jthey  Proposed  to  select  25^000  foot  and  5000  horse, 
promising  to  clothe,  to  cirm,  and  to  provide  them 
with  provisions,  till  they  should  march  into  Eng- 
land). But  upon  that  events  they  insinuated  that  a 
monthly  subsidy  ought  to  be  paid  by  France,  should 
the  war  be  prolonged  for  any  time,  by  the  resistance 
ci  the  Endish  nation  to  their  latvfid  king. 

Hooke  being  returned  to  Ftahce  in  the  month  of 
July,  laid  the  substance  of  his  negociation  before  the 
coxxTt  of  Versailles,  and  the  earl  of  Middleton,  who 
managed  the  Affairs  of  the  pretender,  attempted  to 
improve,  by  the  most  plausible  arguments,  the  ef^ 
feet  which  he  supposed  the  affairs  and  solicitatioiis 
of  the  Scots  would  produce.  But  Toulon  was  at 
that  very  jieriod  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and 
prince  Eugene,  and  the  French  ministry  were  too 
touch  disconcerted  with  an  invasion  of  their  own 
febuntry,  to  think  of  carrying  the  war  intb  that  of 
the  enfemy.  It  Was,  however,  observed  at  this 
junctute,  thit  a  rebfellit>h  seemed  preparing  and 
ripening  in  Scotland  by  the  readiness  of  the  lord* 
treasurer,  Godol|>hin,  to  adopt  every  measure  cal* 
tulated  to  exasperate  the  Scots  against  what  they 
tailed  the  illegality  of  the  union.  Considering  dl 
government  in  a  manner  dissolved,  they  were  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  their  sentiments ;  yet  such  was  the 
supineness  of  the  minister,  that  he  seemed  to  court 
an  insurrection  and  even  an  invasion.  This  conjec- 
ture would  have  amounted  to  a  certainty,  had  it 
been  knt)wn  that  at  that  time,  Godolphin,  as  well 
as  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  continued  to  give  as- 
surances of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  court-  of 
St.  Cerm^ii.  The  duke,  in  particular,  seemed  tq 
i|i8tnQ)ite  lb  their  agents^  that  one  cause  of  rejettii^ 
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the  proposals  of  peace  ofl&red  by  France,  was  theSr 
not  including  any  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  exiled 
family,  f  Stuart  Papers^  April  1 707.  Macphersin^ 
Ofigwtal  Papers^  vol.  it.  page  85^ J 
.  The  conduct  of  Marlborough  with  regard  to  the 
unfortuDate  fannily  of  Stuart,  has  extremely  per- 
plexed  many  historical  writers.   Some  of  them  have 
considered  it  as  utterly  unaccountable,  unless  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  constant  per*- 
severstnce  in  his  principles  of  loyalty  and  fidefity  to* 
wards  his  exited  sovereign,  and  even  in  that  sup- 
position, their  ai'guments  are  hr  from  being  satis- 
factory ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  by  putting  the 
dcike's  pretended  loyalty  out  of  the  question^  a»  he 
himself  had  completely  done,  and  applying  to  his 
conduct  the  surest  criterion  of  all  men's  actions,  viz. 
their  interest  and  their  passions,  it*  apparent  mys* 
teries  unriddle  themselves  without  difficulty.     Of 
what  an  uncommon  sort,  indeed,  must  have  been 
t|>e  loyalty  of  .Marlborough,  who,  being  indebted 
for  his  whole  fortune  and  advancement  to  the  fevour 
and  kindness  of  James  11.  did  not  hesitate  to  desert 
the  cause  of  his  royal  benefactor,  and  support  the 
Usurper  of  his  throne,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  more 
chances  of  siiccess  on  the  side  of  William  III.  than: 
in  favour  of  his  legitimate  king.    It  must  be  c6n^ 
fessed,  that  some  months  after,  he  expressed  to  king 
James  a  deep  repentance  of  his  unfaithfulness  ;  that 
he  entertained  since  a  more  or  less  regular  corres- 
pondence with  the  court  of  St.  Germain,  and  even 
rendered  occasionally  some  services  to  their  majes- 
ties ;  but  if  we  attend  to  the  dates^  we  shall  find 
that  he  never  did  so ;  but  whenever  his  favour  at 
the  new  court  was  in  a  decline,  or  when  he  disco* 
vered  some  chances  for  a  restoration,  and  the  degree 
of  their  probability  was  in  fact  the  exact  thermome- 
ter of  what  was  called  his  loyalty. 
In  the  present  circumstances,  though  France,  the 
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^nljr  protecting  power  of  the  hmUy  of  Stuart,  was 
disabled  by  the  victories  of  Marlborough  from  giving 
any  assistance  to  the  pretender,  the  discontents  about 
the  union  were  so  violent  iri  Scotland,  and  the  at*> 
tachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart  in  preference  to 
that  of  Hanover,  was  so  generally  prevailing  among 
the  nation,  as  to  afFord  to  the  pretender  the  easiest 
means  of  raising,  in  that  country,  an  army  sufficient 
to  attempt  an  invasion ;  the  more  likely  to  succeed^ 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  English  troops  were  now 
employed  abroad*  There  still  existed,  therefore,  a 
chajice  of  restoration,  which  Godolphin,  inseparably 
connected  with  the  duke,  was  suspected  of  imf- 
proving«  On  another  hand,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  solidity  of  Marlborough's  power,  owing 
to  the  blind  submission  of  the  queen  to  the  influence 
of  his  duchess  from  the  earliest  part  of  her  majesty's 
life,  his  credit  was  now  secretly  undermined  in  a 
manner  that  threatened  its  fall.  A  new  female  fa* 
vourite,  Mrs.  Mashain,  had,  in  a  great  pleasure, 
supplanted  the  duchess  in  the  affections  of  the  queen, 
if  not  thoroughly  in  the  despotic  sway  which  she 
haughtily  exercised  over  the  mind  of  that  timid 
and  easy  princess.  Mr.  Harley,  who  had  been  se^ 
qretary  of  ^tate  for  some  years,  had  gained  likewise 
a  considerable  degree  of  credit  with  her  majesty, 
which  he  had  strengthened  by  securing  the  confii 
dence  ^d  fissistance  of  the  new  favourite.  3oth. 
easily  succeeded  in  making  her  sensible,  that  in  the 
hands  pf  the  duke  and  the  duchess  she  could  be  no- 
thing but  a  mere  cypher,  as  there  remained  not  z, 
single  branch  of  her  authority  to  which  the  im-i 
mense  power  of  Marlborough  did  not  extend.  She 
therefore  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  Harley,  who 
perceiving  the  manifest  chz^nge  in  the  mind  of  the 
queen,  be^n  to  act  no  longer  in  dependence  on  the 
minister.  Lord  Godolphin  represented  against  it; 
to  the  queen,  as  being  of  the  utniost  prejudice  tq 
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her  aflairs ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if 
Mr.  Harley  continued  to  act  the  part  he  did,  and 
yet  to  have  so  much  credit  with  her,  lord  Marlbo- 
rough and  himself  must  of  necessity  quit  her  ser- 
vice. 

The  queen,  extremely  alarmed  at  this  menace, 
wrote  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  from  whom 
she  had  received,  on  the  same  subject,  some  letters 
of  complaint  which  she  had  left  unanswered ;  and 
after  a  tender  apology  for  her  negligence,  she  ad» 
ded,  "  Can  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  (the  duchess)  think 
^^  that  I  can  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  be  sensible  of  the 
.**  great  services  that  my  lord  Marlborough  and  my 
^  lord-treasurer  have  done  me,  nor  of  the  great 
"  misfortune  it  would  be  if  they  should  quit  my 
^*  service  ?  No,  sure  you  cannot  believe  me  so  void 
**  of  sense  and  gratitude,    I  never  did,  nor  ever 
*^  will  give  them  afty  just  reason  to  forsake  me; 
♦^  and  they  have  too  much  honour,  and  too  sincere 
**  a  love  for  their  country,  to  leave  me  without 
^  <^u$e  J  and  I  beg  you  would  not  add  to  my  other 
f*  misfortunes,  by  pushing  them  on  to  such  an  un* 
^  just  .and  unjustifiable  action.    But  whatever  be* 
<^  comes  of  me,  I  shall  always  preserve  a  most  sin« 
f <  cere  and  tender  passion  for  my  dear  Mrs.  Free- 
♦^  man  to  my  last  moment."    But  these  written  as^ 
surances,  being  no  longer  accompanied  with  that 
trust  and  openness  of  heart  with  which  for  mord 
than  twenty  years  the  queen  had  ever  treated  the 
duchjess,  the  latter  plainly  saw  that  her  majesty *s  af- 
fections were  in  great  measure  estranged  nrom  her, 
and  that  the  new  fsivourite  was  deeply  rooted  in  her 
heart.    The  duke  being  aware  that  his  own  fall' 
must  be  sooner  or  later  the  consequence  of  this  new 
connexion,  was  naturally  prompted,  both  by  his 
interest  and  ambition,  to  prepare,  at  all  events,  an- 
other string  for  his  bow.    Thence  the  revival  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  St«  Germain^  ^ 


the  pretender'is  restoration^  far  from  being  imprct* 
bable^  depended  almost  entirely  on  his  consenting 
io  abandon  the  catholic  reUgxon. 

An  act  is  pas^d  for  rendering  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  more  entire  and  complete,  and  inK 
|)orting,  that  from  the  first  of  May,  1708^  there 
should  be  but  one  privy  council  in  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain^ 

Arm.  1708. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  convinced  that  the 
queen  was  resolved  not  to  part  with  Mr.  Harleyj 
and  that  he  was  brooding  upon  some  scheme  far  a 
)iew  administration,  resolved  to  attack  him  white 
his  own  power  and  influence  stood  still  unimpaired 
in  the  council.  He  and  lord  Godolphin  wrote  ac- 
cordingly to  the  queen,  that  they  could  serve  het 
lio  longer,  if  Harley  was  continued  secretary  of 
state;  and  on  the  Sunday  following,  being  sum«- 
moned  to  a  cabinet  council,  and  seeing  that  the  se*^ 
cretary  was  already  arrived,  they  told  her  majesty, 
that  cince  she  wa^  resolved  not  to  part  with  IMr. 
Harley,  they  must  quit  her  service ;  and  upon  this 
both  went  away,  to  the  wonder  of  the  whole  court, 
immediately  after,  the  queen  went  to  the  cabinet-^ 
council,  and  Mr-  Harley  opened  sonie  Inatters  re<* 
lating  to  foreign  affairs,  i^fter  he  was  heard,  the 
duke  of  Somerset  said  that  he  did  not  conceive  how 
they  could  deliberate  on  such  matters^  since  the  ge* 
iveral  and  the  lord-treasurer  were  not  with  them* 
He  repeated  this  observation  with  some  vehemence^ 
while  the  other  members  looked  on  so  cold  and 
duQen^  that  the  cabinet  council  wa^  soon  at  an  end  ^ 
and  the  queen  plainly  saw  that  the  rest  of  her  mi* 
nisters  and  the  diief  officers  were  resolved  to  with^ 
drkw  from  her  service,  if  she  did  not  recall  the  two 
who^  had  left  it,    Sh«  was  not^  however,  inclined 
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to  yield,  if  Hatley  himself)  apptr^hendifijg  the  im^ 
gets  of  his  situation,  had  not  resolved  to  resign. 
The  queen  sent  the  ne^t  day  fof  the  duke  of  Mark 
borough,  and  ifter  fiOthe  ekpostulations,  sh^  told 
him  that  Mr.  Hadey  should  immediately  leave  hit 
(>ost,  which  hfe  did  within  two  days.  But  the  queen 
seemed  to  carry  a  deep  resentment  of  his  and  lord 
Godolphln's  behaviour  oft  this  occasion,  and  they 
soon  perceived  that  they  had  no  longer  her  confi* 
dence.  The  duChess  abstained  for  some  weeks  go» 
ing  to  court ;  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  ap- 
prehending the  ill  effects  of  this  rupture,  expressed 
a  great  concern  at  it.  The  breach  was,  however, 
made  up,  but  only  in  appearance. 

At  this  period,  preparations  for  an  invasion  of 
Scotland  were  in  great  forwardness  at  Dunkirk^ 
where  a  squadron  was  assembled  under  the  com* 
mand  of  the  chevalier  de  Forbin,  to  embark  a  body 
of  land  forces  with  the  pretender,  who  had  assumed 
the  name  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George*  Anne 
having  received  this  information,  transmitted  it  to 
the  commons,  who  immediately  passed  a  bill,  enact- 
ing that  the  oath  of  abjuration  ^  should  be  tendered 
to  all  persons,  and  such  as  refused  to  take  it,  should 
be  in  the  condition  of  convicted  recusants.  By  an- 
other bill  they  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  till 
October,  with  relation  to  persons  apprehended  by 
TOvernment  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices. 
The  pretender  and  his  adherents  were  proclaimed 
traitors,  and  a  bill  was  passed,  discharging  the  clans 
of  Scotland  from  all  vassalage  to  those  chiefs  who 
l^ould  take  up  arms  against  her  majesty.  A  large 
Jfeet  being  equipped  with  incredible  activity,  sailed 
from  Deal  towards  Dunkirk.  Sir  George  Byng, 
nJ^rho  commanded  a  part  of  it,  arrived  at  the  frith  of 
Etfitiburgh,  almost  as  soon  as  the  enemy,  whose 
signals  not  being  answered  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  Scotland,  took  advantage  of  a  laud-breeze^ 
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and  boire  away  with  all  the  sail  they  could  carry. 
The  English  admiral  gave  chace,  and  the  Salisbury, 
one  of  their  ships,  was  boarded  and  taken. 

The  parliament  was  prorogued  April  1st,  and  af« 
t(erwar,ds  dissolved  by  proclamation. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  one  colonel 
Queinterne,  a  partisan  in  the  imperial  army,  laid  a 
scheme  for  carrying  off  the  Dauphin  from  the  court 
of  Yersailles.  He  selected  thirty  resolute,  intrepid 
men  for  this  attempt,  and  procured  passes  for  them. 
Their  place  of  rendezvous  was  in  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  Parisi  On  the  24th  of  March,  in  the  even* 
ing,  he  and  his  accomplices  stopped  a  coach  and 
six,  with  the  king's  liveries,  and  arrested  the  per<^ 
son  who  was  in  it,  on  the  supposition  of  his  being 
a  prince  of  the  blood.  It  was,  however,  Mr.  Dc 
Beringhen,  the  king's  first  equery.  They  mounted 
him  on  a  spare  horse,  and  set  out  for  the  Low 
Countries;  but  being  little  acquainted  with  th^ 
roads,  they  did  not  reach  ChantUly  till  next  morn- 
ing, when  they  heard  the  toain^  or  alarm-beU,  and 
thence  condvided  that  detachments  were  sent  in  pur* 
suit  of  them.  Nevertheless,  they  proceeded  boldly, 
and  would  certainly  h^ve  carried  the  point,  had  not 
Queinterne  halted  three  hours  for  the  refreshment  of 
his  prisoner,  who  complained  of  his  being  indis- 
posed. He  likewise  provided  a  chaise,  and  ordered 
the  back  of  it  to  be  lowered  for  his  convenience. 
These  acts  of  humanity  retarded  him  so  much,  that 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  detachment  of  horse  at  Ham^ 
within  three  hours  ride  of  a  place  of  safety.  He 
thought  proper  to  surrender,  but  Mr.  De  Bering^ 
hen  took  him  under  his  protection,  carried  him 
back  to  Versailles,  and  lodged  him  in  his  own 
apartments.  The  king  ordered  him  and  his  com* 
panions  to  be  discharged  on  account  of  th^  courage' 
and  humanity  they  had  displayed. 
Lewis  XIV,  bad  in^de  the  g^e^test  preparation^^ 
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with  a  view  of  improving  in  this  campaign  the  zd* 
vantages  he  had  obtained  during  the  last.  He  had 
assembled  a  powerful  army  in  the  Netherlands  iin« 
der  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  assist- 
ed by  the  duke  de  Vendome,  and  accompanied  by 
the  duke  de  Berry  and  the  chevalier  de  St.  George* 
The  elector  of  ^varia  was  destined  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  upon  the  Rhine,  where  he  was 
seconded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  while  mareschal 
de  ViUeroi  was  sent  to  command  the  forces  in 
Dauphine. 

In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ar« 
rived  on  the  80th  of  March  at  the  Hague,  Vhere 
he  was  met  by  prince  Eugene,  These  two  generals, 
having  settled  with  the  states  the  operations  of 
the  summer,  repaired  to  Hanover,  to  reconcile  the 
elector  to  the  plan  they  had  settled,  without  his  com- 
munication, with  regard  to  the  army  his  highness 
commanded,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  be  satisfied 
with  acting  upon  the  defensive  on  the  Rhine,  and 
spare  part  of  his  forces,  that  the  confederates  might 
be  enabled  to  make  vigorous  efforts  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  duke  immediately  returned  to  Flanders^ 
where  he  assembled  the  army  towards  the  latter  end 
of  May^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent.  The 
French  took  the  field  on  the  same  side.  Both 
armies  remained  in  their  respective  camps  the  whole 
month  of  June.  On  the  5th  of  July,  a  detachment 
of  the  French  troops,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  surprised  the  city  of  Ghent,  while  an- 
other of  the  same  army  took  Bruges  and  the  for- 
tress of  I^sendhal.  The  attack  of  Oudenarde  was 
to  follow ;  but  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had 
been  joined  by  prince  Eugene,  had  alreaidy  passed 
the  Scheldt,  and  therefore  an  engagement  became 
unavoidable.  It  took  place  on  the  11th  of  July^ 
but  was  by  no  means  decisive,  though  the  advan« 
tage  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the .  confederatjs 
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army.  Kp  baggage  nor  cannon  were  lost ;  it  wa9 
the  repulse  of  a  party  rather  than  a  general  rout. 
The  afliesfixpected  the  ren^ewal  of  battle  iipoi>  better 
terms  the  nei^t  morning.  It  was  proposed  likewise^ 
by  the  duke  de  Vendome  to  the  French  princes,  but 
the  contrary  opinion  prevailed  in  the  council,  an4 
the  Fr^u:h  retreated  towards  Ghent  in  the  night, 
and  thence  under  Tournay  and  Ypres* 

The  allies  how  undertook  the  siege  of  Lisle,  tb? 
strongest  town  of  Flanders,  fortified  wUh  »U  tl^g 
art  of  Vauban.  It  was  invested  on  onp  side  by 
prince  Eugpne^  August  ISth,  and  pn  the  other  by 
the  prince  of  OrangerNxssau,  stadtholder  of  Fries* 
land,  while  the  duke  of  Marlborough  toc^  hja 
posidon  at  Hrichin  to  cover  the  siege.  The 
trenches  were  opened,  August  2?nd.  The  ^\i}^  d^ 
Vendome  vainly  attempted  to  relieve  the  pl^ce,  an4 
cut  off  the  convoys  of  the  besieging  ajrmy*  jk^ 
city^  in  the  mean  tune,  was  very  g^dlantly  defended^ 
by  tnareschal  de  Bouffl^rs ;  it  was,  however,  forcp4 
to  surrender,  October  2Srd.  Boufli^s  retired  wHh 
th^  remains  of  the  garrison  into  the  ciita4e|j  which 
he  held  dli  the  8th  of  December. 

The  allies  had  lost  in  that  siege  between  i^lghtee^ 
and  tw^ty  thousand  men,  which  had  reQdereii 
their  army  much  infierior  to  the  French,  who  \y6r9 
now  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Brussels.  The  duke 
of  Maartoorough,  Kittle  attending  to  tjie  ^umbers  of 
the  enemy,  crossed  the  Scheldt  and  niarched  to 
them*  Il^e  .elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  sat  dowii. 
before  Brussels  the  day  before,  the  allies  had  crossed 
the  river,  decamped  with  the  utmost  prj^Qpokatipn 
on  their  approach,  leaving  behind  him  aU  his  an^ 
non,  ammunition,  and  wounded.  The  retjjdng  o€ 
Bruges,  Plassendh^,  and  Ghent,  followed  iij^mer 
lately  the  crossing  of  the  Scheldt ;  and  the  gene^ 
rals  ^k  the  allies  having  settled  the  plan  of  winter* 
quazters^  repamed  to  Holland. 
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Qa  the  side  of  Daupbine^  tnar^scbtl  de  VillafS 
took  the  two  towns  of  Sezanne,  in  sight  of  the  dakffr 
of  Savoy,  but  the  duke  on  his  part  niade  himsolf 
master  <^  the  important  ^  fortresses  of  £xilles»  La 
Ferouse,  and  Fenestrdles. 

In  Spain,  the  duke  of  Orleaiti,  July  LSth,  todls 
Tortosa,  whidi  count  Scarhemberg  atteoipted  in  vain 
to  retake ;  the  chevalier  d' Asfejkl  took  Denia  in  the 
Idngdom  of  Valencia,  November  iStfa^  and  Aiicanty 
Decemfaer  ;8rd.  .But  these  losses  were  compenaatedl 
by  che  conquest  of  Sardinia,  which  acknowladgeil 
king  Charles,  and  of  Minwca,  whose  inhabit2uit$ 
g^buUy  submitted  to  the  EngHsh  governQient. 

The  priiure  of  Denmark  halving  lang^iished  for 
some  naonths,  died  Cktober  28th.  He  had  no  tar- 
ients  for  business,  and  was  equally  destitute  of  am* 
lotion  for  power  or  influence*  He  was  upon  the 
wiiole  a  very  fit  husband  for  a  queen  of  £ng^d, 
a  weak,  indolent  xnan,  incapable  of  being  trouble-* 
scmie,  and  of  interfering  in  measures  which  he 
could  not  guide.  The  queen,  who  had  exhibited 
^very  mark  of  conjugal  affection  during  his  illness, 
seeined  disconsolate  at  his  death. 

The  success  of  the  campaign  confirmed  the  in-^ 
fluaace  which  Marlhorou^  and  Godolphin  had  ac- 
quired by  the  expubion  of  Harley^  in  whoxn^  how- 
ever, the,  queen  privately  reposed  her  chief  confi- 
dence, though  he  had  no  visible  concern  in  the  ad-' 
ministration ;  and  Marlbc^ough's  int^est  with  her 
majesty  continued  ^dsibly  to  decline  through  the 
intrigues  of  Mrs«  MashaiUi.  The  new  parliament, 
in  whidi  the  whig  interest  still  predominated,  was 
opened  by  comsnission  on  the  16th  of  Noyentber, ' 
as  decency  would  not  pernuft  the  queen  to  appear 
in  the  house  so  soon  after  the  death  of  her  hus* 
band. 

The  supplies  were  granted  unanimously,  and 
amounted  to  above  seven  mil)iodis.    The  bank  o£ 
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England  agreed  on  this  occasion  to  drcuhte 
2,500,000/.  in  exchequer  bills  for  the  government, 
on  condition  that  the  term  of  their  continuance 
should  be  prolonged  for  twenty-one  years,  from 
August,  1711,  and  that  their  stock  of  2,201,171/« 
should  be  doubled  by  a  new  subscription* 

Great  debates  arose  in  both  houses  respecting  the 
incapacity  of  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Scottish  peers, 
to  be  elected  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
In  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The  substance 
of  the  arguments  against  them  was  that  by  an  act 
of  the  Scottish  parliament,  confirmed  by  the  act  of 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  respecting  the  manner 
of  electing  sixteen  peers,  and  forty-five  commoners^ 
to  represent  Scotland  in  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  it  was  declared,  that  ^^  none  shall  be  capa- 
**  ble  to  elect  or  be  elected  to  represent  a  shire  or 
^^  borough  of  Scotland  in  the  parliament  of  Great 
^^  Britain,  except  such  as  are  now  capable  to  elect- 
^  or  be  elected  as  commissioners  for  shires  or  bo« 
^  roughs  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland  ;*'  and  as 
the  eldest  sons  of  the  peers  were  excluded  from  it, 
their  exclusion  was  confirmed,  and  the  commons 
ordered  their  speaker  to  issue  out  his  warrants  for 
electing  new  members  instead  of  the  eldest  sons  of 
three  Scottish  peers  who  had  been  elected. 

The  bill  for  naturalizing  all  protestant  foreigners 
was  also  the  subject  of  great  debates ;  it  passed, 
however,  both  houses  and  received  the  royal  assent. 
An  extraordinary  address  of  the  commons,  which, 
however,  received  the  concurrence  of  the  lords,  wa» 

Presented  to  the  queen,  that  she  would  moderate 
er  grief  and  have  such  indulgence  to  the  hearty 
desires  of  her  subjects  as  to  entertain  thoughts  of  a 
second  marriage.  The  queen  considering  her  con- 
stitution, and  even  her  age  of  forty-five  years,  could 
hardly  look  upon  the  address  in  any  serious  Hght^ 
and  answered  very  properly,  that  the  provision  she 
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had  niade  for  the  protestant  succession  would  al* 
ways  be  a  proo£  of  her  wishes  for  the  happiness  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  that  the  subject  of  their  address 
was  of  such  a  nature,  that  she  was  peirsusided  ttiey> 
did  not  expect  a  particular  answer. 

Ann.  no9,       ^         . 

The  session  was  concluded  the  21st  of  April.    , 
An  insult  offered  in  the  course  of  the  last  year 
to  count  de^  Matukof^  the  Muscovite  ambassador^ 
who  had  been  arrested  in  the  streets  by  some  trades*- 
men  for  a  debt  of  about  300/.  had  been  .the  object 
of  high  resentment  and  wariB  complaints,  not  only 
from  the  count  himself,  but  from  th^  whole  diplo« 
matic  body,  who  considered  themselves  as  afiront-» 
ed  in  his  person,  and  vehemently  insisted  on  a  so- 
lemn reparation,  and  on  the  most  rigorous  punish- 
ment to  be  immediatdy  inflicted  on  the  offenders. 
These  expeditious  and  arbitrary  proce^ings ,  not 
being  consistent  with  the  English  constitution,  the 
queen,  on  the  count's  application,  could  not  but  ex* 
press  her  indignation  at  the  offence,  and  gave  orders 
for  the  immediate  prosecution  of  all  persons  con- 
cerned in  it  for  their  being  punished  with  all  the 
rigour  of  the  law.     Seventeen  out  of  them  were 
arrested  accordingly,  and  prosecuted  by  the  attor- 
ney-general \  but  aa  no  sentence  could  be  passed 
against  them  before  the  expiration  of  the  legal  de* 
lays,  count  Matukof  wrote  three  several  letters  to 
the  secretary  of  state  for  his  passport ;  he  refused 
die  ordinary  presents  made  to  the  ministers  of  his 
character,  and  offered  him  by  the  queen,  and  he  re- 
tired in  disgust  to  Holland,  from  whence  he  trans- 
mitted* a  memorial  with  a  letter  from  the  czar  to 
the  queen,  wherein  he  repeated  the  same  demands 
made  by  his  ambassador.    This  unlucky  affair  gave 
no  small^  uneasiness  to  the  queen,  who,  by  way,  of 
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saiis&ction  to  the  ezir,  condescended  at  last  to 
make  him  solemn  excuses  by  her  ambassador  for 
the  insufflcieticy  df  the  English  laws  ia  such  cases, 
to  repair  the  honour  ol  count  de  Matukof  by  a  let« 
ter,  and  by  a  reimbursement  of  all  the  costs  and  da* 
mages  he  had  been  at  on  account  of  the  affront^  be* 
sides  the  present  and  thq  yacht  offered  him  by  the 
queen. 

While  measures  were  preparing  on  all  sides  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  hardships  of 
the  most  severe  winter  that  was  ever  witnessed,  con- 
rurring  with  a  ^ekt  scarcity  of  provisions  and  the 
consequent  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  induced  Lewis 
XIV.  to  send  to  Holland  president  Rouill£,  and 
soon  after  M«  de  Toixy,  the  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  aflbirs,  to  oife^  terms  of  peace,  at  once  suita< 
ble  to  the  n>ehincholy  condition  (^  his  own  afBiirs^ 
and  to  the  prosperous  situation  of  the  allies.  The 
conferences!  were  held  at  the  Hague  with  prince 
Eugede,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  viscount 
Townshend,  as  ambassador-extraordinary  and  joint 
plenipotentiary.  Louis  proposed  to  consent  to  the 
demolition  Cfi  Dunkirk,  to  abandon  the  pretender, 
and  dismiss  him  from  his  dominions^  to  acknow-' 
ledge  the  queen's  title  and  the  protestant  suocesuon, 
to  treat  with  the  emperor  on  the  footing  of  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Riswick,  and  even  demolish  the 
fortification  of  Strasburg ;  to  renounce  all  preten^ 
sions  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  cede  the  places  in 
the  Netheriands,  which  the  states^general  demanded 
for  their  barriers. 

Though  these  proposals  comjdetely  answered  the 
proclaimed  motives  of  the  war,  as  well  as  the  gMe« 
ral  and  individual  interests  of  the  allies,  Louis,  in 
offering  them,  did  not  expect  that  they  would  be 
agreed  on  by  such  plen^tentiaries  as  those  who 
composed  the  congress,  and  whose  private  interest 
obviously  to  continue  the  war.  But  by  thus 
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mating  conspicuous  to  aU  Europe  th«  selfiahiiess  o£ 
their  views,  and  their  unaccountable  obstinacy  in  re** 
jecting  the  most  advantageous  cdnditiohs  they  could 
reasonably  demand,  he  was  sure  of  retidering  the  War 
generally  unpopular ;  and  that  his  own  subjects^  in- 
dignant at  the  humiliating  and  almost  incredible  8a>> 
crifices  to  which  Louis  the  great  had  vainly  ac* 
quiesced  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  would  vie 
with  one  another  in  their  efforts  to  enable  him  not 
to  subtxlk  to  any  terms  inconsistent  with  the  glory 
of  his  reign  and  the  honour  of  the  nation. 

President  RouUle  and  the  marquis  de  Torcy 
found  that  the  states  were  wholly  under  the  iui- 
duence  of  jprince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlbo** 
roughs  both  haughty  and  ovei4)earing ;  and  besides 
the  terms  proposed^  insisting  as  preSminaries  upon 
France's  restoring  to  the  etnperor,  upper  at>d  lower 
iUsacet  as  weS  as  Strasburg  in  its  present  conditioti, 
and  upon  the  cession  of  the  town  and  casteUany  of 
lisle,  the  demolition  of  New  Brisac,  Fort  Louid, 
and  Hunningen.  Louis  rejected  with  disdain  these 
pre&ninaries*  His  offers  were  published^  together 
with  the  demands  of  the  allies*  This  publicaticm 
complebdy  produced  the  effect  anticipated  by  Louis's 
^iq^ectations.  The  people  all  over  France  resolved 
to  ei^nd  their  wh^e  substwce  in  support  of  their 
king,  and  rather  to  fight  his  battles  without  pay 
than  leave  him  redjkced  to  the  direful  necessity  c^ 
complying  with  such  dishonourable  terms.  The 
campaign  was  now  opened  without  further  hesita^^ 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  the  negodadon  at  the  Hague^ 
tbe  marquis  de  Torcy,  instructed  by  the  court  of 
St«  Germainy  mentioned  the  concerns  of  the  pre* 
tender  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  expressed 
a  strong  desire  of  serving  effectuaUy  tfie  son  ^  a 
kkng^fir  wkm^  he  said,  he  would  have  sjnlt  the  last 
drop  ef  his  blood*    His  opinion  was,  that  the  inte« 
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rest  of  the  prince  of  Wafes^  for  so  he  cdled  thcf 
pretender,  was  to  remove  entirely  from  France, 
to  fix  his  residence  elsewhere,  and  to  be  the  master 
of  his  own  motions  and  journies  to  whatever  coun- 
try he  pleased.  The  means  of  subsistence  were  the 
most  difficult  point ;  marqms  de  Torcy  suggested  the 
payment  of*  the  dowry  of  the  queen  dowager  as* 
the  best  expedient.  Marlborough  desired  him  tO' 
insist  strenuously  on  that  article  to  the  viscount 
XowDshend.  "  That  lord,*^'  said  he,  "  is  a  kitid  of 
inspector  over  my  conduct ;  '  he  is  an  thonest 
man,  but  of  the  whig  j>arty ;  I  must  speak  like 
'^  &n  obstinate  Englishman  in*  his  presence ;  I  wish, 
"however,  I  could'  bfe  of ,  any  service  to  the 
"  prince  of  Wales.  I  hope  your  solicitations  will^ 
^^  furnish  me  with  an  occasion  which  I  so  muck 
^^  desire^"  Both  he  and  Td^enihBnd  acknowledg- 
ed, that  if  the  parliament  and  the  nation  should  in* 
sijjt  upon  the  removal  of  the  piietender  from  France 
they  ought  to  be  at  the  expence  of  supporting  him 
with  a  decent  <lignity  *  and  affluence.  fMem.  de 
Twcy^ '  lorn.  i.  HtuMrt  Papers^  1709.  Macpherson^ 
vol.  a.  p.  1 26,  &c.  &c.)  '  '■  •'     •  •    . 

^rhe.  intercourse  between  Marlborough  and  Go- 
dolphin^  ai^  the  court  :of  St.  Germain,  continued 
in  somc^  degree  to '  be  carri^  on  by  the  agents  of 
the  tatter  m  England.  Marlborough  in  bis  corres- 
pondence wi«h  his  nephew  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
made  no  secret  of  his  absolute  and '  fixed  reso- 
lution of  restoring  the  excluded  family  to  the 
British  throne.  Godolphin,  whose  attachment  was 
still  more  sincere;  insisted  particularly  on  the  prince's 
removal  from  the  French  dominions,  as  he^  per- 
ceived that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  restoration- 
proceeded  from  the  unsurmountable  aversion  the 
people  entertained  against  having  a  king  imposed 
upon  them  by  France.  lie  hoped)  he  said,  by 
management,  to  extricate  from  the  hands  of  France 
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the  pretender,  whom  he  dignified  with  the  name 
of  king,  and  by  gradually  reconciling  the  people  to 
his  character  and  person  to  insure  his  succession  to 
his  sister's  throne.  CMem.  de  Torty^  tafn.u  Mac^ 
fhersofCs  Hist.  vol.  iL  p.  4\7^  &c.  &c.) 
•  Prin<;e  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  pro- 
ceeded to  Randers,  and  towards  the  end  of  June 
the  allied  army  encamped  in  the  plsuri  of  Lisle  to 
the  number  of  1 10,000  men.  Mareschal  de  Villars 
assembled  the  French  forces  in  the  plain  of  Lens, 
where  he  threw  up  entrenchments,  so  that  though 
with  an  army  much  inferior  in  numbers,  he  ^ould 
not  be  attacked  with  any  probability  of  success. 
The  confederates  undertook  the  siege-  of  Tour  nay, 
June  27th.  Marquis  de  Surville,  the  governor,  sur- 
rendered the  town  July  29th,  after  twenty-one  days 
from  the  opening  of  the  trenches, ,  and  retreated 
with  the  garrison  to  the  citadel,  which  he  gallantly 
defended  until  the  5th  of  September,  when  his 
provision  beiiig  quite  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to 
surrender  himself  and  his  garrison  prisoners  of  war. 
The  next  object  of  the  confederates  was  the  siege 
of  Mons,  and  a  strong  detachment  sent  to  dislodge 
a  party  of  the  enemy  posted  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city,  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  whole 
army.  Villars,  who  intended  to  preserve  or  relieve 
the  place,  passed  the  Scarpe',  but  finding  himself 
disappointed  in  the  hopes  of  arriving  at  Mons  be- 
fore the  main  army  of  the  allies,  he  stopped  short 
at  Malplaquet,  a  village  scarcely  a  league  distant  from 
that  city,  and  entrenched  himself  in  that  strong 
position.  Prince  Eugene  and  Marlborough  being 
aware  of  the  importance  of  dislodging  the  enemy 
from  that  post,  resolved  to  attack  them  the  next 
day,  which  Villars  soon  discovered  by  their  mo-' 
tions.  The  night  was  accordingly  employed  by 
l^tharmite  in  preparing  themselves  for  action,  and 
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both  were  seen  the  next  morning  ranged  in  com* 
plete  order  of  battle*  After  an  aw6il  suspense  tnd 
silence  for  nearly  two  hours^  the  firing  began  at 
eieht  o'clock,  and  in  an  instant  extended  frobi 
Wing  to  wing.  Hiis  battle,  which  took  place  Sep* 
tember  1 1  th,  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  ob- 
stinate that  had  been  fought  for  several  ages.  Tho 
allies  were  roused  by  tmlr  former  victoria  {  the 
French  displayed  an  impetuous  courage  and  intre* 
pidity  bordering  on  despair,  till  seeing  their  lines 
forced,  their  left  wing  and  centre  giving  way,  and 
their  general,  mareschal  Villars,  dangerously  w(Mxnd» 
edj  they  made  an  admirable  retreat  towards  Bavay^ 
and  took  post  between  Le  Quesnoi  and  Valen*' 
dennes,  under  the  conduct  of  mareschal  Boufflers, 
who,  although  superior  to  Villars  in  point  of  sraio* 
rity,  had  nobly  submitted,  and  even  solicited  to  act 
under  his  command  in  an  inferior  capacity.  Thf» 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  charged  twelve  times  with 
the  household  troops,  and  in  the  last  wa«  wounded 
.  in  the  arm.  The  carnage  was  immaise ;  the  field 
of  battle  remained  to  the  confederates,  with  about 
forty  colours  or  standards,  sixteen  pieces  of  artilr 
lery,  and  a  number  of  prison^!^ ;  but  this  W49  the 
dearest  victory  the  allies  had  ev^  purchased,  as  thebr 
loss  in  point  of  men,  killed  or  wounded,  amousd^ 
to  above  1 8,000  of  their  best  troops,  white  that  of 
the  French  was  computed  at  1 5,000.  The  conse* 
quence  of  that  victory  was  the  taking  of  MonSn 
which  capitulated  about  the  end  of  October,  and 
both  armies  were  distributed  in  winter  qu^ters. 

The  campaign  on  the  Upper  Rhine  produced  no 
other  event  than  a  v^ry  sharp  action  at  Rumersheim, 
bet>veen  count  Mercy,  detached  with  a  strorig  body 
of  troops  into  Upper  Alsace,  where  he  was  complete^ 
ly  defeated  by  count  Du  Bburg^  and  compelled  to 

renass  the  Rhine  with  the  shattered  remttns  of  hii 
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troops,  the  greiat^r  pirt  of  whom  had  been 
or  drowned^ 

Lewis  XIV.  either  with  a  view  to  pave  the  way 
to  peace,  or  to  reinforce  his  other  armies^  had  with- 
drawn his  troops  from  Spain^  and  devolved  on  hi$ 
grandson  the  defence  of  his  own  domttuons.  That 
prince,  however,  reduced  to  his  own  resources,  ot^- 
tained  considerable  advantages  over  Charles  III.  and 
the  Portuguese.  The  chevalier  d'Asfeldt  tooH  the 
castle  of  Alicant ;  the  earl  of  Galway  was  totally 
defeated  by  the  marquis  du  Bay  iii  the  province  of 
iEstramadura ;  and  the  duke  de  Ncmlles,  who  com- 
manded in  Catalonia,  obtained  some  advantages 
over  the  allies  j  but  count  Starhemberg  who  con^- 
manded  the  troops  of  Charles  IH.  in  that  kingdom, 
having  vainly  endeavoured  to  force  the  marescbal  de 
Bezons  to  a  battle,  took  Balaguier  in  his  presence, 
and  with  that  success  put  an  end  to  the  cafiipaigA. 

New  overtures  of  peace  are  made  to  the  states 
on  the  part  of  France^  through  the  resident  of  Hol- 
steio  at  the  H^^e ;  but  a  memorial  being  sent  by 
the  marquis  de  Torcy,  in  which  it  was  dedsured, 
that  Louis  did  not  intend  to  treat  o^  the  prelinni- 
naries  which  the  alHes  had  pretended  Xo  in^ose, 
but  on  the  foundation  of  those  conditions  to  y^hidx 
be  had  consented^  the  states-genera)  copdideri^ 
this  memorial  ds  a  proof  of  the  Trench  ^it)g*s  in- 
simierity,  resolve  to  prosecute  the  war.  The  pr0« 
sent  dispositions  of  the  people  in  Sngland  were 
more  favourable  to  the  re-cstablishment  of  fml^c 
tnmquHlity.  The  nation  bore  impatiemly  the 
grievous  burden  of  the  war,  and  they  began  to 
wish  ardently  for  peace ;  the  »K>r^  so,  that  it  had 
not  escaped  their  notice  thai;  the  ternas  propos- 
ed to  the  French  king,  though  humiliating  to 
France,  wrse  more  or  less  advantagieous  to  all 
the  allies  except  Juoglandi,  m  favour  of  which,  no 
gatisfactioii^  no  conceisBi^  of  territory  Was  sn^ntiofi- 
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ed,  though  she  had  most  contributed  with  troops, 
with  valour,  and  with  treasure  to  subdue  the  enemy. 
These  observations  were  shaped  into  open  com- 
plaints tjy  men  who  had  an  interest  in  opposing  the 

*  ministry.  The  tories,  who  had  been  long  borne 
down  by  the  splendid  measures  of  Marlborough 
and  Godolphin,  began  again  to  rear  their  heads, 
and  to  rail  at  their  conduct.  The  attempts  of  Har- 
ley  in  the  cabinet  against  their  power,  were  rather 
suspended  than  defeated  by  his  removal  from  office. 
The  violence  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who 

•  seemed  inclined  to  retrieve  by  force  the  power  she 
had  lost  with  the  queen,  contributed  to  confirm  the 
influence  of  her  rival  upon  that  princess. 

Such  were  the  existing  circumstances  when  the 
session  of  parliament  was  opened  November  15th. 
In  the  speech  delivered  from  the  throne,  the  qaeea 
inveighed  against  the  pretended  artifices  used  by 
France  to  amuse  the  sdlies  with  false  appearances 
and  deceitful  insinuations  of  her  desire  for  peace. 
Though  the  contrary  was  certainly  the  fact,  this 
manirest  deviation  from  truth,  the  ministers  were 
not  ashamed  to  emplby,  to  justify  the  continuation 
of  a  war,  evidently  unnecessary,  and  therefore,  the 
most  odious  and  unjustifiable  of  all  ofieoces,  whose 
authors,  whoever  they  may  be,  deserve  to  be  ans« 
swerable  for  all  the  bloodshed  that  ensues.  The 
commons,  however,  little  suspecting  that  a  royal 
speech  could  contain  apy  thing  but  truth,  granted 
with  great  unanimity  and  zeal,  all  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  next  year's  service,  amounting  to 
6,184,466/.  7s. 

The  principal  business  of  this  session,  or  rather 
that  which  made  by  hr  the  greatest  noise,  related 
,  to  one  Dr.  Sacheverel,  a  bold,  insolent  maa,^  wit-h 
a  very  small  share  of  religion,  learning,  or  good 
sense,  ^who  endeavoured  to  force  himself  into  po- 
pularity and  preferment  by  the  most  petulant  laii- 
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ings  at  dissenters,  in  several  sermons  and  libels,  fuU 
of  indecent  and  scurrilous  language.  At  the'sum- 
mer  assizes  at  Derby,  where  he  preached  before  the 
judges,  and  on  the  5th  of  November  at  St.  Paul's, 
havmg  given  full  vent  to  his  violence  on  his  usual 
topics,  he  asserted  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  in 
the  highest  strain  possible,  and  said^  that  to  charge 

*  the  revolution  with  the  doctrine  of  resistance,  was 
to  cast  black  and  odious  imputations  on  it ;  pre* 
tending  that  the  late  king  had  disowned  it  in  his 
declaration,  by  which  he  vindicated  himself  from  a 
design  of  conquest.  He  maintained,  that  the 
church  was  violently  attacked  by  her  enemies,  and 
loosely  defended  by  her  pretended  friends,  for 
which,  he  said,  he  sounded  the  trumpet,  and  ani- 
mated the  people  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of 
God  and  stand  up  for  thie  defence  of  the  church* 

The  party  'who  opposed  the  ministry,  so  highly 
extolled  this  sermon,  that  4O,000  copies  of  it  were 
spread  over  the  kingdom.  The  whigs  in  general 
shewM  great  eagerness  to  punish  severely  the  man 

*  who  attacked  with  such  boldness  those  principles 
which  they  had  held  forth  so  long  to  the  world,  and 
called  Sacheverel  a  popish  persecutor,  an  enemy  to 
the  revolution,  and  a  devoted  friend  to  the  pretender* 
They  proposed,  therefore,  an  impeachment,  as  the 
most  dignified  mode  of  proceeding  against  a  maa 
in  whose  person  they  resolved  to  punish  his  whole 
party«  He  was  accordingly  taken  into  custody  and 
instantly  impeached.  The  high  church  party  flew 
into  the  most  violent  resentment;  whole  peo- 
ple were  roused  to  attention.  The  emissaries  of 
the  two  parties  spread .  the  flame ;  alarms  daily 
increased ;  and  public  business  and  private  concerns 
were  equally  neglected.  All  looked  forward  with 
eagerness  to  this  only  point,  as-  if  the  fatte  of  the 

*  natioii  entirely  depended  on  the  issue  of  Saehe* 
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verd^B  itepeachmenty  and  tbe  yestr  ended  in  the 
midst  of  the  ferment  raised  by  this  extraordinary 
a&ir* 

Ann.  1710. 

The  artides  of  impeachment  against  Dr.  Sac^e*^ 
verel  were,  his  suggesting  and  maintaining  that  the 
necessary  means  lor  effectuating  the  late  revdution, 
vere  odious  and  unjustifiable ;   that  the  toleraticm 
to  dissenten  was  both  unreasonaUe  and  unwarrant* 
able ;  that  the  church  of  England  was  in  danger 
under  the  queen's  administration  ;  that  there  were 
persons  in  office  who  endeavoured  to  overturn  the 
constitution  ;  and  that  through  the  whole  manage* 
ment  of  affairs,  there  was  a  general  ma)-adxninistra« 
tion  and  corruption.    The  clergy  in  general  e^us- 
ed  his  cause,  and  every  where  the  pulpits  resound- 
ed with  his  praise.    His  trial  began  on  the  27th  of 
February  at  Westminster-hall,  and  continued  dur« 
ing  three  weeks.    The  oommons  in  a  grand  com- 
mittee assisted  at  it.    The  populace  daily  attended 
him  from  his  lodging  to  Westminster-hall,  rencfing 
the  air  with  accbuBBitions  of  applause,  threatening 
several  peers  of  the  opposite  party,  and  insokii^ 
sttch  members  of  the  house  of  commcMis,  as  were 
most  eager  against  their  favourite*    The  lords  de- 
clared as  the  result  of  the  debate,  tluit  tbe  articles 
of  impeachment  were  proved,  and  after  many  diffi* 
culties  and  hesitations  about  the  censure   whid^ 
should  be  passed  on  Sacheverel,  he  was  suspended 
for  thsee  years  from  preachii^,  and  his  sermon  was 
ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  common 
hangman.     The  lemty  of  the  sentence  wa»  kkz 
.^eat  measure  owing  to  tbe  dread  of  popular  k« 
sentment,  and  Saeheverers  friends  consicttriag  it 
9*  a.  victory  obtained  over  th^  whig  fii^n,^  o^ 
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hmted  th^r  triumph  with  bcoEifires  ud  ittumlna^ 
tions. 

A  few  days  after  this  sentence  was  issued,  the  pasw 
liasnent  was  prorogued,  AprS  5tfa. 

Lewis  XIV*  seeing  the  distresses  of  his  subgeds 
daily  increasing,  makes  i^n»  through  the  resiiknt 
of  Holstein,  earnest  applications  to  the  allies  for  th^ 
restoration  of  peace,  and  send^  a  new  picject  co» 
sisting  of  the  five  following  articles  : 

I.  Immediately  after  the  stgntng  of  the  peaoe>  the 
French  king  will  acknowledge  long  Charles  as  the 
king  of  the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain ;  and  siot 
only  withdraw  all  the  succours  he  has  given  his 
grandaon,  but  also  forbear  sending  him  any  assis* 
tanoe,  forbid  his  subjects  to  eolisl  in  his  service, 
and  consent  that  no  part  of  the  nnonarchy  of  Spcu^ 
should  ever  be  united  to  FVaisce. 

IL  He  will  restore  to  the  emperor^  Strasbourg  and 
firisac,  content  himself  with  Alsatia,  leave  Landau 
to  the  empire,  raze  the  fortifications  he  has  buflt 
on  the  Rhiue  from  Basil  to  Ptulipsburg,  and  ac- 
knowledge both  the  img  of  Prussia  and  the  elector 
of  HajKnrer. 

m.  He  will  acknowledge  queen  Anne  and  the  sue* 
cession  in  the  protestant  Kne^  restore  Newfoundhmd^ 
and  agree  to  a.  mutual  restitutiontif  all  that  has  been 
taken  in  the  West  Indies  oa  both  sides,  demolisk 
the  fortifications  and  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  and  a»» 
aent  to  the  pretender's  leaving  France. 

IV.  He  will  yield  to  the  states*general,  for  a  bai> 
tier,  all  the  places  specified  in  the  23d  article  of  the 
prefiminaries,  and  confirm  what  he  has  ofl^red  to 
them  respecting  their  trade^ 

V.  As  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  he  is  wiSing  ttk 
grant  the  demands  made  for  lum  by  the  affies ; 
but  he  demands  that  the  electors  of  Cologne  and 
^varia  Aould  be  re«toif ed  to  tfae^  estates  aad  dig« 
nities. 
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•^  These  overtures  being  rejected,  another  plan  was 
offered  by  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  but  with  no  better 
success*  The 'resident  of  Holstein  intimated  to  him, 
that  the  allies  required  l\is  most  christian  majesty 
diould  declare  in  plain  and  •  positive  terms,  that  he 
consented  to  all  the  preliminaries  they  had  already 
proposed,  except  the  37th  article,  which  stipulated 
z  cessatipo  of  arms,  in  case  the  Spanish  monarchy 
should  be  delivered  to  king  Charles  in  the  space  of 
two'  months ;  nay,  they  even  reserved  to  themselves 
a  power  of  making  ulterior  demands  after  the  pre- 
liminaries should  be  adjusted.  Lewis,  consulting 
much  less  his  own  dignity  than  the  miseries  of  his 
•people,  condescended  to  this  haughty  demand* 
Passports  were  accordingly  sent  for  the  mareschal 
d'Huxelles  and  the  abbe  de  Polignac,  his  plenipo- 
tentiaries, to  repair  to  Gertruydenberg,  the  place 
appointed  for  the  congress.  They  agreed  to  wave 
every  demand  of  ah  equivalent  for  the  cession  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  They  even  offered  a  subsidy  of 
a  million  of  livres  a  month  to  the  allies,  till  king 
FhiUp  should  be  driven  from  Spain.  But  the  depu- 
ties  of  the  states  rose  in  their  demands  in  propor- 
tion as  France  increased  her  /concessions ;  and  they 
insisted  that  Lewis^  instead  of  paying  the  subsidy  he 
cflered,  should  assist  the  allies  with  all  his  forces  to 
.e^pel  his  grandson  from^  the  throne.  Lewis,  indig- 
Mnt  at  such  insolent  runnatural  demands,  recalled 
his  plenipotentiaries^  and  resolved  to  run  the  hazard 
x)f  inother  campaign,  not  without .  hope  that  some 
iUcky  incident  in  the  events  of  war,  or  the  approach- 
ing revolution  in  the  English  ministry,  of  which  he 
was  well  apprised,  might  be  productive  of  a  more 
reasonable  pacification.  Thus  broke  the  negociation 
9t  Gertruydenberg  after  having  lasted  from  the  Idth 
of  March  to  the  25th  of  July. 

The  conferences  did  not  retard  the  operations  of 
the  campaign.     Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of 
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Marlborough,  on  the  15th  of  March,  set  oiit  for 
Tournay,  where  the  army  of  the  alliefs  was  to  asseixh» 
ble.  On  the  ^Oth.of  April  they  suddenly  advanced 
to  Pont-a-Vendin,  entered  the  French  lines  without 
resistance,  and  determined  on'the  ♦siece'  of  Douay, 
as  that  place  covered  Lisle  and  their  other  conquests 
in  Flanders:  The  trenches  were'  open  on  the.  4th  of 
May,  and  the  plade  surrendered  on  the  25th  of  June* 
The  confederates  took  successively  Bethune,  St. 
Venaht,  and  Aire  ^  but  they  lost  2^,000  men.  JSaii 
their  itifsntry  was  ruined  by  wounds, ;  diseases,  and 
fatigue.  .  Mareschal  de.Yillars,  wifao  commaaded 
^  the  FtBuch  army,  and  watched  for.  an  opportisnity 
<^  attacking  the  enemy  with  advantage,  could  n^ver 
iiad  k.  .  The  garrison  of  Ypres,  however,  cut  oflFa 
coDvoy  with  military  stares,  carried  in  boats  along 
the  Lys,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Athlone*' 
His  ^hofe^body  of  infantry,  consisting  of  more  than' 
1000  men,  were  either  slain  or  taken*  The  cavalry 
were  broken  and  dispersed,  the;  boats  apd  stores 
abandoned  ta  the  enemy. 

The  war  on  the  side  of  Germany,  3S  well  ias  in" 
Savoy,  produced  no  event  of  importance.  But  the* 
campaign  was  rendered  memorable  in  Spain  by  the 
altemslte  defeats  of  the  two  pretehdets  to  the  tbron© 
of  that  kingdom.  Charles  obtained  at  first  two  •sig**-' 
nal  victories  at  Almenara  and  Saragossa^  which^ 
compelled  Philip  to  abandon  a  second  time  the  capi- 
tal  to  his  rival,  and  retire  to  Valladolid.  But  he 
fortunately  was  met  there  by  the  duke  of  Vendome,- 
ivhom  Lewis^  on  Philip's  earnest  solicitations,  had: 
consented  to  send  him  as  a  compensation  for  the 
withdrawing  of  all  the  French  troops  from  Spain, 
and  the  compensation  soon  proved  adequate  to  the 
loss.  Vendome's  reputation  was  so  high,  and  his- 
person  so  beloved  by  the  soldiery,  that  the  news  of 
his  arrival  generally  revived  confidence,  and  courage 
among  the  Spaniards.    At  his  name  only,  numbers 


of  vohxnteers  immediately  ran  from  all  ^des  to  8ig« 
mlize  tlietnaelves  under  the  eye  of  this  renowned 
general ;  so  that  Pfaifipy  in  less  than  three  months 
after  his  defeat  at  Saragossa,  was  in  a  condition 
to  go  in  quest  of  his  rival  In  the  beginning  of 
November  Charles  marched  back  to  Saragossa^  and 
was  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CiCuenteti^ 
where  general  Starhemberg  estabHsfaed  his  head* 
quarters.  General  Stanhope,  with  the  British  forces, 
was  quartered  m  the  Httis  town  of '^Brihusga, 
where  he  found  himself  suddenly  surrounded  by 
the  whole  Spanish  army,  and  obliged  to  surrender 
Imnaelf  and  att  his  forces  prisoners  of  war,  to  the 
amount  of  2000  men.  Starhemberg,  who  marched 
to  his  assistance  with  his  whole  army,  was  met  and 
attackoi  near  Villa  Vidosa  by  Vendome,  who  lit* 
terly  defeated  his  left  wing,  all  the  in£mtry  thaC 
composed  it  being  either  cut  in  pieces  or  taken ; 
but  the  victors,  instead  of  improving  the  advantage,> 
began  to  plunder  the  baggage,  while  Starhemb^, 
with  his  right  wing  fought  their  left,  with  as  mudi 
rdiom  as  perseverance,  till  night,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  in  disorder,  leaving  the  enemy 
master  of  the  field  of  battle  and  of  all  his  artillery* 
He  retired  with  his  army  to  Saragossa,  and  soon 
after  to  Catalonia.  Thithor  he  was  pursued  by  Ven« 
dome,  who  reduced  Saragossa  and  Balaguier,  in 
which  Starhemberg  had  lett  a  garrison. 

At  this  period  the  duke  de  Noailles  invested  and 
took  the  fortress  of  Gironna.  Thus  king  Phil^i 
from  a  fugitive,  became  in  three  months  abscdute 
imster  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  except 
Catalonia. 

In  the  Mediternuiean,  sir  John  Norris,  with  a 
view  to  suf^ort  the  Camisars,  who  were  in  arms  in 
the  Cevennes,  sailed  to  the  small  port  and  town  of 
Cetite,  which  sonrendered  without  opposition.  He 
likewise  rendered  himself  master  of  the  town  and 
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castle  of  Agde ;  but  the  duke  de  NoaiUes  hastening 
from  Roussillon  with  900  horse,  100  grenadiers^ 
and  some  artillery,  compelied  the  English  to  aban* 
don  their  conquest,  and  they  re-embarked  with  pre« 
cipitation. 

While  the  indedsive  events  of  the  campaign  left 
the  affairs  abroad  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as 
they  wete  at  its  begiiming,  the  most  important 
changes  were  preparing  at  home,  and  the  trial  ci 
Dr.  Sacheverel  did  not  contribute  a  little  in  hasten* 
ing  thdr  executionc  This  occurrence  being  one  of 
the  most  curious  oi  queen  Anne's  reign,  requires 
some  elucidation. 

As  long  as  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  retained 
the  affections  and  exclusive  confidence  of  the  queen, 
her  unbounded  influence  over  the  mind  of  that 
timid  princess,  was  sufficient  to  support  efiectually 
the  unparalleled  authority  assumed  by  the  duke  of 
Mai&crough,  and  the  credit  of  his  intimate  friend 
God6iphin,  against  the  attacks  of  either  of  the  two 
irre<M)ncileable  parties,  which  for  so  many  years 
divided  and  harassed  the  nation  by  their  noisy  con* 
tests:  but  when  the  haughtiness  and  arrogance  of  the 
duchess  had  diestroyed  that  influence^  by  convertii^ 
it  into  the  most  intolerable  tyranny,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  strengthen  their  power  against  the 
queen  herself  and  the  intrigues  of  her  new  advisers, 
by  reinforcing  their  personal  popularity^  by  form* 
ing  a  close  and  solid  connection  with  the  whigs,  the 
most  popular  of  both  parties ;  and  this  was  easily 
efifected  by  admitting  their  leaders  into  ^aces  oS 
trust  and  profit.  This  political  alliance  enabled  them 
to  hold  their  sovereign  in  chains,  which  they  thought 
she  could  never  shake  off,  ncx*  would  even  attempt 
it  with  the  only  assistance  of  the  tones,  discredited 
as  they  were.  Harley  himself,  who  though  out  of 
oflke,  continued  to  be  the  queen's  confidiential  ad« 
viser,  and  in  great  measure  the; soul  of  her  resokw 
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tions,  could  form'  no  reasonable  expectations  on  the 
recovery  of  her  authority,  unless  any  circumstances 
occurred  which,  by  being  judidously  managed  and 
unproved,  might  turn  the  minds  of  the  people 
i;ainst  the  whigs,  and  in  favour  of  the  tories,  and 
le  trial  of  Dr,  Sacheverel  proved  thie  biest  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  that  purpose.  Reli^on  had  con- 
stantly been  the  means  chiefly  employed  by  the 
vhigs  to  gain  the  populace  to  their  views,  by  alarm-* 
ing  their  zeal  for  the  protest  ant  church*.  They  had 
often  triumphed  over  their  political  opponents  by 
exciting  popular  clamours  on  the  pretended  danger 
which  threatened  religion.  The  tories,  on  the  other 
Itand^  were  not  remiss  in  their  endeavours  to  pos- 
sess themselves  with  an  engine  that  so  much  an« 
noyed  them.  They  propagated  vdth  great  zeal 
that  the  protestant  religion,  and  even  the  protestant 
succession,  had  no  enemies  more  dangerous  than 
the  dissenters^  a  sect  which  the  whigs  generally  either 
Bivoured  or  belonged  to.  The  estaUished  dergy 
suf^orted  the  same  doctrines  with  the  eloquence 
o£  die  pulpit,  and  professed  likewise  the  opinion  of 
non-resistance,  as  the  only  safe-guard  to  the  mo- 
narchical government.  The  unthinking  multitude 
took  little  or  no  notice  of  these  questions  as  long  as 
their  discussion  was  confined  to  polemical  pam- 
phlets, which  they  did  not  read,  or  sermons  to 
wliich  they  did  not  attend.  But  when  they  saw 
Dr.  Sacheverel  so  rigorously  prosecuted  for  having 
maintained  those  principles  in  one. of  hb  sermons, 
the  solemnity  and  length  of  his  trial^  the  vehemence 
of  the  whigs  in  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  go- 
vernment in  the  scale  against  a  private  person,'  raised 
«  general  sympathy  in  his  favour,  and  the  high- 
est indignation  against  his  enemies*  llie  people 
espoused  at  once  his  cause  and  his  opinions  with  au 
enthusiasm  borderin^n  fanaticism ;  ajid  that  passion 
was  improved  into  acts  of  violence  by  the  art  and  cla« 
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tnours  of  zealots  of  the  high  church  party,  and  the 

Private  manoeuvres  of  Harley  and  his  followers, 
'he  current,  which  had  long  been  changing,  ran 
down  with  a  force  that  levelled  every  thing  in  its 
course.  Addresses  were  brought  up  from  all  parts, 
in  which  the  iabsolute  power  of  the  queen  was 
asserted,  all  resistance  condemned,  and  her  heredi- 
tary right  acknowledged.  Most  of  them  concluded 
with  their  hopes  that  her  majesty  would  dissolve 
the  present  parliament,  giving  assurances  that  in 
inew  elections  they  would  choose  none  but  such  as 
should  be  faithful  to  the  crown  and  zealous  for  the 
church.  Contrary  addresses  were  also  procured  by 
the  whigs,  but  by  far  less  numerous. 

Thus  was  managed  and  ripened  that  opportunity 
so  much  longed  for  by  the  tories,  and  in'which  the 
power  of  Marlborough,  his  abettors  and  adherents, 
Slight  be  attacked  with  a  great  probabiHty  of  suc- 
cess. The  queen  herself,  encouraged  by  the  da^ 
mours  of  the  people,  had  already  opened  the  attack, 
by  appointing  two  bishops  without  consulting  her 
ministers,  and  by  writing  to  the  duke  in  the  month 
of  January  to  ask  him  the  regiment  vacated  by  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  for  Mr.  Hill,  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Masham,  who,  the  duke  weU  knew,  was 
at  that  time  undermining  his  own  interests  and  that 
of  his  friends.  The  queen's  new  counsellors  had 
well  calculated,  that  if  the  duke  yielded  on  this 
point,  it  would  sow  discontent  among  the  officers, 
and  lessen  his  weight  and  authority  in  the  army, 
wherein  a  door  would  be  opened  to  his  enemies ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  did  not  comply  with 
her  majesty's  demand,  his  resistance  would  furnish 
a  most  plausible  ground  for  grievous  complaints^ 
that  the  queen  was  but  a  cypher,  and  could  da 
nothing. 

Upon  the  queen's  letter,  Marlborough  represented 
to  her  what  a  prejudice  it  would  be  to  her  service  to 

VOL.  iv»  M 
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V?  yo»pg  aq  o^cer  preferred  before  $0  ina^y  others 
of  Aig)t?r  rank  s(q4  longer  $ervice ;  but  the  only 
AH^wf r  he  coylil  obtsun  W2^»  that  he  woul^  dp  weu 
to  s^vU^  wjt^  hi^  friends-  The  duk^  retired  in  dis«- 
^W*  tQ  the  wuntry*  Th^  queen,  at  the  pext  cpun- 
(4l»  (^  9P(  2^  wherQ  h^  \^a$j  and  tpojk  no  noti^  of 
^^  ?^9^v^^  which  how^v^  (nade  a  ^^  deal  gf  noise 
i»  tjbie  W.y R.  ifc  thwa^teiwi  to  resi^  tl\?  cpwmand 
of  tfe?  aiffity,  ai^^  employed  his  frienc^  to  terrify 
t^e  qive^A  ^ji  b^T  fayovwe  with  a^ddyesq^  froyi  the 
p^L^li^nient,  four  ^^r^  yk^\fi^'^  removal  from  tha 
<ivew*s  pKWeofie;  »ftd  s^vice,  Thft  earl  of  Sund«rr 
W4  tt«  ^ki?'^  «Q»4iv>!Uw,  tbi^n  se<:r«tary  of  st^<9, 
had  formed  a  deftigA  tp  p^opif^e  such  a,  vpt^  of  thf 
^mf)^  Aw^fel^^  9^  ^Wft  ii^tended  vbleiv?9«  P^ll 
?ntre%t«dt  tJb^  qu^e^  tp  d«SWt  frcw  her  4eipa#4  i^ 
W  iayflwr.  Sh^^  conipli(^  w^th  his  reqve^t^  hwt  i(k 
b^<aiip,e  ^yjidw.t  ti^at  sJK?  wsp  ri^splved  to  ^^.  the 
fosf  ftyo/arafeje  oppprtui^ity  p|  rising  h?rself  of 
seryaAts  vhjW>  ^h?  npii^  cp^isidered  a$  tyrants.  One 
i;non^l^  %ft^.t]^is^  bptb  hpus^  of  parliament  address* 
f^^^  q^egn  Xff  s^nd  the  ^li^  of  IVIjarlborough 
9,y$r  to  HpUJ^ndj  to.  attend  tip  the  gr^t  affair  of 
P*ft?e,  oy.to  pr«pai:e;  for  an  early  op^nyjg  of  the 
(^WP^i^-  Ia  her  am^w^r  to  t;his  address  she  vse^ 
th^3e  word^s ;  "  /  am  ve^ry  glff4U^jind  that  you  con^ 
"  cur  with  fna  in  a  ju$f  sense  qfl  the  duke  of  Marl^ 
<'  borifugh's  eminent  servipe^s.^^  ]^t  he  was  no  soon^]^ 
cone  than  sihe  granted  a  p^nsipn  of  IppO^  a-year  to 
Mr*  Hill ;  2,v4  some  time  a^er  she  made  both  him. 
^nd.  Mr,.  Maahwi  general  <:^<jers. 

Th^  (:hanges  inr  the  administration^  which^  soon 
after  begao^  general,  b^gan  in  th^  middle  of  April, 
*^y  ^ppointbg  to  the  office  of  chamberlain,  resigned, 
y  the  ^vl  of  Kent,  the  duk^  of  Shrewsbury,  who 
ad  distinguished  himself  against  the  ministry  in 
the.  debates  concerning  SaghevereU     'i^h^  people 
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now  conviBced  that  the  princq^es  of  th^  wUgs  weref 
dangerous  to  monarchy,  and  destructive  to  the 
churchy  were  prepared  for  an  important  change, 
^nd  wished  for  it.  They  descended  ^om  general 
observations  on  parties  to  accusations  of  imUviduals. 
They  cooEipIained  that  the  ministry,  consistii^  chief- 
ly of  one  family^  had  excluded  all  c^ers  from  every 
influence  and  power  in  the  state;  while  they  held 
the  sovereign  herself,  their  good  queen  Anne9  in  the 
most  al^ct  slavery.  They  observed,  that  naval 
a&irs  were  absolutely  neglected ;  that  the  war  in 
Spain,  though  the  first  object  of  contest,  was  sacri-* 
ficed  to  the  glory  of  MarlhoFough  in  Flanders }  that 
his  conquests  produced  no  advantage  to  the  nation  j 
that  his  power  was  formidable,  his  wealth  immense^ 
his  avarice  insatiable,  &c*  &c. 

Lord  Sunderiapd  was  dismissed  the  office,  lune 
14th,  and  the  next  day  lord  Dartmouth  was  ap- 
pcnnted  to  succeed  him.  The  queen  received  on 
this  occasion  many  addresses  and  congratulations, 
for  having  emancipated  herself  from  the  dependance 
of  an  insolent  tyrannical  junto,  who  l^pt  her  in 
slavery  j  and  it  was  said  that  the  duke  of  Beaufort, 
who  came  to  court  to  pay  his  respects  to  l\et  majesty, 
told  her,  Aat  he  was  eatremeli/i  glad  that  he  could 
now  sabUe  her  queen  qf  England.  The  whigs,  con- 
sidering the  removal  of  Sunderland  as  a  si^re  fore- 
runner of  greater  changes,  add  particularly  of  the 
lord  treasurer,  in  whose  capacity  and  punctuality 
the  monied  men  reposed  an  entire  confidence^  were 
the  more  alarmed  at  it,  that  the  greatest  part  of  theiir 
wealth  was  lodged  in  the  public  fimds.  They  pro-^ 
pag^t^  that  the  credit  of  the  nation  wholly  de^ 
ponded  on  lord  Godolphin,  and  to  support  this  as-. 
sercion,  they  contrived  to  sink  the  price  of  the  na- 
tional stocks,  and  their  withdrawing  at  once  th^ir 
own  money  from  the  funds  answered  their  purpose 
so  far  as  to  induce  the  directors  of  the  bankof  j^ng-*, 
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hnd  to  represent  to  the  queen  the  danger  likely  to 
attend  the  changing  of  her  princip^  servants.  The 
emperor  and  the  states-general,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  interposed  for  the  minis- 
try, by  representing  the  fatal  consequences  which 
their  removal  might  now  produce  for  the  grand 
alliance.  The  queen  dissembling  the  resentment 
she  felt  at  such  an  improper  interference,  answered 
to  the  emperor's  ambassador,  that  whatever  changes 
she  might  make  at  home,  the  duke,  of  Marl- 
borough should  continue  to  manage  the  war 
abroad. 

The  design  of  turning  out  the  earl  of  Sunderland 
from  his  office  had  no  sooner  reached  the  duke, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  arpiy,  than  he 
wrote  a  very  moving  letter  to  the  queen,  repre- 
senting the  very  ill  consequences  it  would  neces- 
sarily have  upon  all  affairs  abroad,  to  have  his  son- 
in-law,  against  whose  fidelity  nothing  could  be  ob- 
jected, and  in  whom  the  allies  had  so  entire  a  con- 
fidence, turned  out  of  her  service  in  the  middle  of 
a  campaign.  The  duchess  wrote  likewise  to  the 
queen,  begging,  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough's 
sake,  that  her  majesty  would  not  give  him  such  a' 
blow,  of  which  she  dreaded  the  consequence.  To 
this  the  queen  wrote  a  short  and  harsh  answer,  and 
returned  none  to  the  duke.  On  the  8th  of  August 
the  earl  of  Godolphin  was  divested  of  his  office,  and 
the  treasury  put  in  commission  under  the  direction 
of  Harley,  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  under  treasurer.  It  now  appeared  that  a  total 
change  of  the  ministry  and  the  dissolution  of  the* 
parliament  were  resolved  on,  and  this  resolution 
was  successively  executed  in  a  very  short  time,  ex-* 
cept  with  respect  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
still  continued  to  command  the  army. 
^  In  the  mean  time  Sacheverel,  being  presented  to 
a  living  in  North  Wales,  went  down  to  take  posses- 
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sion  of  it,  and  as  he  passed  through  the'counties, 
both  going  and  coming,  he  was  every  where  re- 
ceived and  followed  by  such  numbers,  and  enter- 
tained  with  such  honours  and  magnificence,  that  no 
princes  in  their  progresses  have  been  more  run 
after  than  he  was. 

Marlborough,  enraged  at  the  intelligence  he  re* 
ceived  of  Sunderland's  disgrace,  wrote  instantly  to 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
court  of  St.  Germain.  Though,  he  had  often  disi- 
appointed  their  hopesj  they  resolved  to  treat  him 
with  an  appearance  of  confidence,  as  his  present 
situation  obliged  him  to  form  new  engagements 
for  his  own  safety.  The  pretender  was  at  that  time 
serving  in  Flanders  under  mareschal  de  Villars.  The 
queen-mother  wrote  therefore  an  answer  to  the 
duke,  and  Villars  transmitted  it  to  him  by  a  trum- 
pet. She  expressed  her  surprise  to  find  that  he  en- 
tertained ideas  of  quitting  his  high  command. 
*^  Your  retreat,"  she  said,  "  will  render  you  useless 
*'  to  your  friends  and  an  easy  prey  to  your  enemies ; 
you  are  too  large  a  mark  to  be  missed  by  the 
shafts  of  malice. .  ♦ .  Throw  not  away,  therefore, 
the  means  of  supporting  yourself,  and  assisting 
your  friends.  You  are  lost  if  you  quit  your  em- 
ployments ;  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing them  with  dignity ....  The  time  is  precious 
to  you  and  important  to  my  son.  You  desire  us 
to  apply  to  Mrs.  Masham,  the  new  favourite  of 
^'  the  princess  Anne.  How  can  we,  my  lord,  ap- 
ply to  a  stranger  ?  Mrs.  Masham  owes  us  no  obli- 
gation; she  has  neither  pledged  her  faith  nor 
promised  her  assistance.  You  have  repeatedly 
**  done  both,  my  lord ;  and  now  it  is  in  your  power 
^*  to  place  my  son  in  a  situation  to  protect  your- 
^  self.*'  (^Stuart  Papers y  1710.  Macphersmh 
Jlist  vol.  iu  p.  454^  S^c.J 

^larlborough    continued    to   hold   a   friendly 
^  2 
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communication  with  the  pretender,  and  wrote  re- 
peatedly concerning  him  to  Vlllars,  always  expressing 
an  anxious  concern  for  his  health  and  the  prosperity 
of  his  affairs.  But  how  painful  it  is,  to  be  com* 
peUed  by  the  imperious  commands  of  justice  and 
truth,  not  to  pass  over  in  silence,  that  at  the  same 
time,  at  the  very  date  6f  Marlborough's  correspon- 
dence with  the  pretender,  he  viras  not  ashamed  to 
write  the  following  letter  to  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
a  letter  which  plainly  shows,  to  what  degree  of  base* 
ness  any  man  may  be  degraded,  when  he  allows 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  most  powerful  of 
all  passions,  ?imbition,  h^tr^d,  and  revenge  \ 

«^  Sir,  August  30,  1710. 

**  1  am  not  aUe  to  express  to  your  electoral  high^^ 
**  ness,  how  truly  sensible  I  am  of  the  great  mark$ 
**  of  confidence  which  you  did  me  the  honour  of 
•*  giving  to  me  by  general  Bulau.    I  entreat  your 
^^  highness  to  be  persuaded  that  I  shall  endeavour 
•*  to  deserve  them,  bt/  an  inviolable  attachment  to 
♦'  i/aiir  interestSy  mth  which  I  consider  those  of  my 
**  cotmtry  and  of  Europe  as  inseparably  cofmectecU 
^  I  hope  there  never  will  be  found  in  England  a 
**  considerable  number  of  men  who  c?in  be  seduced 
♦*  to  a  degree  capable  of  ruining  it,  by  allowing 
themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  artifices  of 
Mr.  Harley  and  others,  who  conduct  themselves 
**  at  present  in  a  manner  to  leave  it  no  longer  a 
^*  doubt,  that  their  views  tend  to  bring  bade  the 
*'  pretended  prince  of  Wales  .,...•!  flatter  my- 
•*  self  that  your  electoral  highness  does  me  the  jus^ 
V  tice  to  bdieve,  that  {  sh^l  act  i?i  all  things  juter 
♦*  the  manner  which  you  will  judge  most  conr 
♦*  ducive  to  your  interest ....  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
^  employ  usefully  my  attentions,  my  credit,  and 
♦*  my  friends,  for  advancing  the  interests  of  your 
^  pectoral  highness,  wid  of  your  serine  family} 
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ixiA  fof  prtventing  it  the  sam*  titrife  ttte  Jicrtiici- 
bus  designs  of  those  Wen,  \i^ho  Waht  to  establish 
principles^  dhdJbrHi  foabak  did  priijects,  *odhich  wiU 
**  probably  twerti^trn  the  protestdnt  succession^  and 
"  with  it  the  stifety  and  Ubef^ty  dflheti*  comfry  and 
"  ftfatt Europe'^ .  f Hanover  Pdperi^  1 7 iO.  Mac- 
phdrsofVs  Original  Papers,  vol:  U.  p.  i  89,  ^.J 

Thtis  thsit  first  general  of  Eurbpfe,  >vhose  ftiilitify 
glbiy  yfi?A  htvet  surpassed;  that  renowhed  hero, 
irhbse  ^ctories  and  con^nests  could  hot  be  exactly 
feckonfedi  but  by  the  exact  ntimber  of  the  battles  he 
had  fotigHt,  of  the  towfts  he  had  attacked ;  in  short, 
that  great  dukfe  of  Marlboroiigh  waS  now  turned  a 
vite  iiifdrmfer,  i  d^spitible  double  dealer; 

If,  however,  a  multitude  of  offenders  cbuld  etef 
be  a  palliation  for  any  offence,  it  rniffht  be  said  WitH 
truth,  that^  Rom  the  revolution,  double  deaiing  was 
the  part  acted  by  the  great  majority  of  all  miri  in 
office,  as  akriost  all  of  them,  though  attafched  to  the 
ilSurper,  entertained  a  correspondence,  more  or  less 
regiiht,  with  the  court  of  St.  Germain,  and  even 
th€f  pr^ent  rtilhistry,  Harley,  St.  John,  the  dukes 
of  Ijeeds^  of  Buckingham,  of  Shrewsbury,  &c.  &c. 
making  at  the  same  time  professions  of  attachment 
both  to  the  pretender  and  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
were  nothing  better  than  a  set  of  double  dealers. 

The  nation,  utterly  unacquainted  with  those  in- 
trigues, was  still  actuated  bv  that  spirit  of  enthusi- 
asm  and  aniihosity^  which  nad  been  produced  by 
Sacheverel>  trial,  and  it  had  such  anr  efiect  upon:  the 
elections  for  a  new  parKamerit,  thit  very  few  were 
returned  as  members  but  such  as  had  distinguished 
thefiMelves'  against  the  whig  administration.  They 
met  Noveinber  25th,  The  cjueen,  in  her  speech, 
TtdotittAettded  a  vigotbus  proseciltfon  of  the  war, 
particularly  in  Sipoun ;  and  declared  herself  resolved 
to  ^piott  the  dkttrch  Ctf  England,  the  British  con* 
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stitution  according  to  the  union,  and  to  employ 
none  but  such  as  were  heartily  attached  to  the  pro- 
testant  succession  in ,  the  house  of  Hanover*  The 
lords,  in  their  address  promised  to  concur'in  all  rea^ 
sbnable  measures  towards  procuring  an  honourable 
peace.  The  commons  exhorted  her  majesty  to  a 
discontinuance  of  all  such  principles  and  measures 
as  had  lately  threatened  the  roy^d  crown  and  dignity. 
They  afterwards  considered  the  estimates  of  the  en- 
suing year's  expences,  and  cheerfully  voted  adequate 
suppUes.  The  debts  provided  for,  and  the .  sums 
raised,  in  the  course  of  this  session,  amounted  to 
3  4,573,3 IQ/.  IQ^.  %\d*  out  of  which  three  millions 
and  a  half  were  raised  by  two  lotteries. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  arrived  in  London^ 
waited  the  same  day  upon  the  queen,  who  had  a 
conversation  with  him  of  about  half  an  hour,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  not  to  expect  the  thanks  of 
the  two  houses  as  formerly.  She  added,  that  she 
expected  he  would  live  well  with  her  ministers. 
The  duke  finding  her  majesty's  prepossessions 
against  his  duchess  were  not  to  be  overcome,,  carried 
a  resignation  of  all  her  places  to  the  queen*  She 
was  groom  of  the  stole,  had  the  robes,  and  the 
privy  purse  \  this  last  place  was  Conferred  on  Mrs« 
Masham. 

Ann.  1711. 

*  » 

During  the  short  recess  of  parliament  intelligence 
of  ill  success  in  Spain  being  received,  the  lords  ob- 
served, that  this  misfortune  might  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  some  preceding  mismanagement,  and 
they  immediately  entered  into  an  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  affairs  of  Spain,  the  result  of.  which  was  a 
censure  pzLssed  upon  the  late  ministry,  and  the  earl 
of  Galway,  one  of  the  generals.  The  commons 
were  no  less  intent  upon   what  seeibed  \q  be 
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the  principal  business  of  this  session,  to  cast  an 
odium  on  the  late  ministry.  They  voted,  upon 
examinations  relating  to  the  navy,  that  there  had 
been  notorious .  etpbezzlements  and  scandalous 
abuses  in  contracts  for  furnishing  beer,  and  one  of 
their  members,  concerned:  in  these  contracts,  wa$ 
expelled  the  house^ 

At  this  juncture '  some  suspicions  arose  in  the 
house  of  commons  that  the  court  was  yet  in  some 
management  with  the  whigs,  which  was  imputed 
to  Mr.  Harley,  and  on  that  accoimt  an  opposition 
began  to  form  against  him  :  but  ap  odd  accident, 
which  endangered  his  life,  rescued  him  from  the 
political  danger  which  threatened  hira.     The  abb^ 
de  la  Bourlie,  a  French  adventurer,  who  had  made 
his  escape  from  his  own  country  for  some  crime^ 
and  had  assumed  the  name  of  marquis  de  Guiscard, 
had  been  employed  in  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
^English  army,  and  had  obtained  from  the  queen  a 
pension  of  500/. .  a^year.     Mr.  Harley,  who  never 
liked  him,  not  only  reduced  his  pension  tp  400/. 
but  declined  to  have  it  settled  on  a  fixed  establish- 
ment.    The  marquis,  highly  disgusted  with  it,  tried 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  court  of  France,  and  wrote 
to  that  purpose  to  a  banker  in  Paris.    His  correspond 
dence,  which  was  completely  that  of  a  spy,  being  in*- 
tercepted,  he  was  apprehended  and  brought  to  the 
cockpit  in  the  height  of  despair.    In  the  room  where 
he  was  confined  he  saw  a  penknife  among  pens  in  a 
standish,  and  took  it  unperceived  by  the  messen- 
gers who  watched  him.    A  committee  of  council 
being  sumiponed  on  this  extraordinary  occasion, 
the  marquis  was  brought  before  them  to  be  examin* 
,ed.      Mr.  St.  John  asked  him  several  questions 
about  his  corresponding  with  France,  to  which  he 
returned  evasive  answ  ers.    His  correspondence  with 
.the  banker  at  Paris  being  produced,  he  saw  himself 
discovered,  and  desp^uring  o£  pardon^  he  desired 
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to  ffptik  in  private  to  secretary  St.  Jdhn^  His  te* 
tpxe^i  being  refused,  he  stepped  up  tb  Mh  Harley^ 
lind  exclaiming,  "  Have  at  thee,  then  !*'  stabbed  hiiii 
in  the  breast  with  the  penknife  he  had  concealed^ 
which  lighting  on  the  bone,  broke  about  half  an 
Inch  from  the  handle ;  nevertheless,  he  repeated 
the  blow  with  such  force,  that  Mr.  Harley  fell  td 
the  ground.  Secretary  St  John,  seeihg  him  falL 
cried  out,  *«  The  villain  has  killed  Mr.  Harley  !^^ 
and  drew  his  sword.  The  other  members  fciUbwed 
the  example,  and  wounded  Guiscard  in  several 
I^hces ;  yet  he  made  a  desperate  defence,  until  ht 
was  overpowered  by  the  messengers  and  servants. 
His  wounds  i^ere  not  mortal,  but  he  died  a  few 
days  after  of  a  gangrene  occasioned  by  the  bniises 
he  had  received. 

This  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Harley,  by  a 
m^ln  convicted  of  a  traitorous  correspondence  with 
France,  dissipated  so  completely  all  doubts  respect<» 
ing  that  minister's  integrity,  that  when  he  came 
first  to  the  house  of  commons  after  his  recovery, 
he  was  by  their  order  congratulated  by  the  speaker 
in  a  set  flattering  speech,  wherdin  he  prated,  ^^  that 
the  same  Providence  that  had  wonderfally  pre-* 
served  him,  and  had  raised  him  tip  to  be  an  iitt- 
slfument  of  gteat  good  at  a  very  critical  juncture, 
when  it  was  miich  wanted^  might  <)ODtinue  stiR 
*^  to  preserve  so  invaluable  a  Hfe,  for  the  perfecting 
•*  of  what  was  60  happily  begun."^ 

Mr.  Harley  is  created  baron  of  Wigmore  and  earl 
of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  two  of  the  mfost  ndbte 
fitles  in  the  English  heraldry.  In  the  beginning  of 
April  the  emperor  dies  of  the  small-pox.  The 
queen  addressed  on  this  occasion  a  message  to  th^ 
parliament,  importing  that  she  had  come  to  a?  resoU 
lution  to  use  he):  utmost  endeavOtrr^  to  get  the  kin^ 
of  Spain  rifiade  emperor,  and  giving  some  ihtimatioi^ 
^  the  project  which  the  ministry  afterwaMs  ptAU 
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licly  avowed,  to  make  a  peace  by  yielding  Spaiil 
and  the  West  Indies  to  king  Philip,  not  only  be- 
cause the  conquest  of  them  for  king  Charles  was 
attended  with  insuperable  difficulties,  but  also  be-^ 
cause,  if  practicable,  it  would  tend,  in  their  opinion, 
t6  fix  on  the  same  head  both  the  Imperial  and  thd 
Spanish  crown,  and  therefore  to  destroy  efiectnalljr 
and  definitively  that  balance  of  Europe  which  was 
the  chief  object  of  the  grand  alliance. 

As  the  whigs  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  th* 
people,  that  the  credit  of  the  nation  must  be  rilined 
by  the  removal  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin  from  th6 
treasury,  the  new  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Harley,  now  lord-  Oxford,  undertook  to  con- 
vince  them  that  these  alarms  had  no  foundation* 
He  provided  accordingly  for  all  the  debts  left  on 
the  different  departments  by  his  predecessors,  and 
proposed  a  grand  project  to  the  commons  for  dis- 
charging all  the  public  debts,  and  for  making  good 
all  defiaencies  of  supplies.  The  whole  debt  unpro- 
vided for  was  thrown  into  one  stock.  Funds  were 
established  to  pay  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  which', 
however,  were  not  to  commence  till  the  end  of  five 
years,  and  the  parliament  engaged  themselves  to 
make  an  annual  provision  for  the  interest  in  the  in« 
termediate  time.  Together  with  this  interest,  the 
monopoly  of  an  intended  trade  to  the  South  Sea, 
or  coast  of  Peru,  in  America,  was  granted  to  the 
proprietors  of  this  stock.  The  possessors  of  navy 
bills  and  other  public  securities  were  incorporated 
for  this  purpose.  This  scheme,  received  with  eager- 
ness by  the  commons,  was,  however,  the  more  chi- 
merical, that  the  prelector,  lord  Oxford,  knew  very 
well  that  a  negociation  was  at  hand,  which  by  the 
cession  of  Spain  and  tHe  West  Indies  to  king  Philip, 
w^ould  for  ever  exclude  the  English  from  the 
privileges  of  trading  to  Peru  or  Mexico.  This  scheme, 
ffowever^  raised  a  great  enthusiam  ^  over  the 
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nation^  and  produced  what  is  called  the  South-Sea 
Company. 

In  the  mean  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
esamine  the  public  accounts,  with  a  view  to  fix  an 
imputation  on  the  earl  of  Goddphin ;  on  the  re- 
port of  that  committee  the  commons  voted  th^U: 
above  35,000,000  of  the  money  granted  by  parlia- 
ment remained  unaccounted  for ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  session^  a  representation  was  addressed  to  the 
queen,  earnestly  beseeching  her  that  she  would 
give  immediate  and  effectual  directions  for  compel* 
ling  the  several  accomptants  speedily  to  pass  the  ac^ 
counts*  This  representation  was  immediately  spread 
through  the  nation,  and  produced  the  intended  ef- 
fect against  the  late  ministry.  However,  the  re- 
port  of  the  committee  was  not  published,  though  it 
was  ordered  to  be  printed ;  and  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared by  the  statements  of  the  auditors  of  the 
public  accounts  (imprest),  that  of  the  3S,O0O,O0Oi 
above  30  were  accounted  for,  though  not  all  passed, 
and  that  the  total  to  be  accounted  for,  amounted 
only  to  4,330,136?. 

,  During  these  public 'transactions,  it  appears  that 
a  secret  correspondence  was  entertained  between  the 
queen  and  her  brother,  who  wrote  to  her  in  the 
month  of  March,  a  letter  containing  the  following 
passages : — 

The  natural  affection  I  bear  you,  and  that  the 
king,  our  father,  had  for  you  till  his  last  breath ; 
the  consideration  of  our  mutual  interest,  honour, 
and  safety,  and  the  duty  I  owe  to  God  and  my 
**  country,  are  the  true  motives  that  persuade  me 
**  to  write  to  you,  and  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for 
me  to  come  to  a  perfect  union  with  you ;  and 
you  may  be  assured,  madam,  that  though  I  can 
never  abandon,  but  with  my  life,  my  own  just 
right,  which  you  know  is  unalterably  settled  by 
the  most  fundamental  law^  of  the  land ;  yet,  I  am 
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*'  most  desirous  rather  to  owe  to  you,  than  to  any 
living,  the  recovery  of  it.  It  is  for  yourself  that 
a  work  so  just  and  glorious  is  reserved.  The 
**  voice  of  God  and  nature  calls  you  to  it ;  the  pro- 
mises you  made  to  the  king  our  father  enjoin  it ; 
the  preservation  of  our  family,  the  preventing  of 
unnatural  wars,  require  it ;  and  the  public  good 
"  and  welfare  of  our  country  recommend  it  to  you, 
*'  to  rescue  it  from  present  and  future  evils,  which 
*'  must,  to  the  latest  posterity,  involve  the  nation 
f*  in  blood  and  confusion,  till  the  succession  be 
**  again  settled  in  the  right  line.  I  am  satisfied, 
^  that  if  you  will  be  guided  by  your  own  indina- 
^  tion,  you  will  readily  comply  with  so  just  and 
**  fair  a  proposal,  as  to  prefer  your  own  brother, 
**  the  last  male  of  our  name,  to  the  duchess  of  Han- 

"  over,  the  remotest  relation  we  have In  the 

*^  mean  time,  I  assure  you,  madam,  and  am  ready 
^*  to  give  all  the  security  that  can  be  desired,  that 
*^  it  is  my  unalterable  resolution  to  make  the  law  of 
*^  the  land  the  rule  of  my  government,  to  preserve 
**  any  man's  right,  liberty,  and  property,  equally 
**  with  the  rights  of  the  crown  ;  and  to  secure  and 
"  maintidn  those  of  the  church  of  England,  in  all 
^'  their  just  rights  and  pr  ivileges,as  by  law  established. 
•*  ....  Your  own  good  nature,  madam,  and  your 
*^  natural  affection  to  a  brother  from  whom  you 
"  never  received  any  injury,  cannot  but  incline 
^  your  heart  to  do  him  justice ;  and,  as  it  is  in  your 
^  power,  I  cannot  doubt  of  your  good  inclinations. 
*^  ....  But,  as  affairs  of  this  moment  cannot  be  so 
•*  well  transacted  by  letters,  I  must  conjure  you  to 
**  send  one  over  to  me  fully  instructed  and  em- 
**  powered  by  you,  or  to  give  security  for  such 

"  a  one  from  me. 1  conjure  you  to  meet 

*^  me  in  this  friendly  way  of  composing  our 
*•  differences,  by  which  only  we  can  hope  for  those^ 
^.  good  eflFects  which  will  make  us  both  happy, 
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^  yourself  more  glorious  than  aU  the  other  parts 
^'  of  your  life,  and  your  memory  dear  to  all  pos- 
«  terity.'* 

The  follQwing,  dated  May  2d,  1711,  proves  that 
the  queen  wrote  likewise  to  her  brother : — ^^  In 
^^  answer  to  yours,  I  cannot,  at  this  distance,  and 
^  in  my  present  circumstances,  enter  into  disputes 
**  of  religion ;  but  those  of  the  church  qf  England 
*•  haye  no  reason  to  doubt  of  my  fevour  and  pro* 

^^  tection Plain  dealing  is  best  in  all  things, 

^^  especially  in  matters  of  religk)n ;  and  as  I  am  re- 
<^  wived  never  to  dissemble  in  religion,  so  I  shall 
^  never  tempt  others  to  do  it,  and  as  well  as  I  am 
^  sati^JBi^d  of  the  truth  of  my  own  religion ;  yet,  I 
^^  shall  never  look  worse  upon  any  persons,  because 
*'  in  thii^  they  chance  to  differ  with  me  j  nor  shall  I 
*'  ¥^u§e^  in  due  time  and  place,  to  hear  what  they 
<^  have  to  say  upon  this  subject  \  but  they  must  not 
<^  t^ke  it  ill  if  I  use  the  same  liberty  I  allow  to 
^  othprs,  to  adhere  to  the  religion  which  I,  in  my 
^<  c;on§cience,  think  the  best }  and  I  may  reasonably 
**  (^pect  that  liberty  of  conscience  for  myself  which 
^  \  djBny  to  none."  (Stuart  Paper Sy  1 7 1 1-  Mac- 
fker^on*s  Qrigiml  J^opers^  vqL  ii.  p.  82S  to  226. 
J>Uto  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  48{.) 

Whatever  effect  these  warm  representations  had  on 
the  mind  of  the  queen,  the  prince's  solicitations  made 
no  decisive  impression  on  her  servants*  The  earl  of 
Qicford  was  still  entirely  ignorant  of  her  majesty's 
xe?i  sentiments  respecting  the  succession,  to  the 
crow9.  He  knew  only,  th^t  with  a  natural  attjich- 
mti^X  to  the  continuance  qf  her  own  authority,  she 
w)js  equally  averse  to  the  appewance  of  either  of  the 
candidates  in  the  kingdom ;  but  her  very  silence 
with  regard  to  her  brother,  induced  him  to  owdude 
that  she  wished  to  leave  the  sceptre>  at  her  own  death, 
in  his  hands. 

The  duke  qI  Marlborough  assembled  his  army 


]»f  a^r  Pouay,  in  the  b^nni^g  of  May.  Cosi^^oiif 
that  his  disgrace  vfzs  near,  he  wished  e^^rnes^y^ 
either  to  overwhelm  his  ene^lies  at  home  with  th^ 
splendour  of  a  great  victory,  or  at  least  to  dignify 
with  an  action  of  great  renown  the  period  of  hia  r^* 
treat.  Prince  Eugene  did  not  join  the  ^and  army 
ti\l  tl^e  23d  of  May,  Mareschal  de  Villarsi  strpngly 
posted  behind  his  Imes  at  A^rhix^  4isappc9int?d  ^ 
(hdr  efforts  for  bringing  him  to  a  battle,  ^t  t;bi9 
juncture  the  preparations  of  the  ^nemy  alarinipg  ^h^ 
empire,  prince  Eugene  received  positive  o^d^^  fr^m 
Vienna  to  march  with  the  Imperial  and  Palatine 
troops  to  the  Upper  Rhine.    Marlborough,  with 

J  he  rest  of  the  army,  marched  towards  the  plains  of 
^ep^  in  sight  of  the  French,  where  he  continued 
till  the  ^Oth  of  July ;  when,  after  many  marches, 
cpunj^er-inarches,  and  the  most  skilful  manoeuvres, 
^  eiUered  the  French  lines  without  the  loss  of  a 
inan,  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and  took  his 
pp^kion  between  Oisy  and  Estrun^  where  the  arfldjr 
encamped.  On  the  lOth  of  August  he  invested 
Boucbain,  and  took  that  important  place  on  the 
ISth^  of  September.  The  armies  remained  in  the 
field  till  the  month-  of  October,  when  the  dukQ 
closied  at  once  the  campaign  and  his  glorious  mill-* 
tary  career. 

In  Germany,  Savoy,  and  Spain,  a  general  \m^ 
gpur  seemed  to  prevail  on  every  side,  and  the  cam*? 
paign  produced  no  events  of  importances  Th^ 
opetrations  at  sea  were  no  less  insignificant.  The 
combined  fleet  was,  as  usual,  numerous,  eojipensiye, 
^d  ins^ctiv^.  The  ministry  had  conceiv^  grea^ 
expectations  from  an  expedition  against  Quebec  and: 
Placentia,  which,  however,  completely  failed^  with 
thj$  loss  of  ^ght  transports  and  800  men,  because 
the  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  was  then 
unknown. 

In  the  Irish  parliament,  held  during  the  summer. 
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the  majority  of  the  peers  supported  the  tory  interest; 
while  tlie  commons  expressed  thef  warmest  attach- 
ment to  the  prindples  of  the  revolution.  In  Scot- 
land, the  Jacobites  openly  professed  their  principles, 
and  afieaion  to  the  pretender*  The  duchess  of 
Gordon  sent  as  a  present  to  the  faculty  of  advocates, 
a  silver  medal,  with  a  head  on  one  side,  and  this 
legend,  Ctfjiis  est?  Whose  is  it  ?  and  on  the  reverse 
the  British  Islands,  with  this  motto,  Reddite^  Re- 
stores  Three  days  after,  the  most  hearty  thanks 
were  returned  to  her,  ^*  for  all  her  favours,  par- 
^  ticularly  in  presenting  them  with  a  medal  of  their 
^  sovereign  lord  the  king ;  hoping,  and  being  con- 
*^  fident,  that  her  grace  would  very  soon  have  an 
*'  opportuility  of  complimenting  the  faculty  with  a 
^  second  medal,  struck  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
"  king,  the  finishing  rebellion,  usurping  tyranny, 
**  and  whiggery.**  On  a  complaint  from  the  re^- 
dent  of  Hanover  respecting  this  offence,  the 
queen's  lord  advocate,  sir  David  Dalrymple,  was  re- 
moved from  his  office,  as  having  befen  too  remiss 
in  prosecuting  those  delinquents. 

From  the  end  of  April  a  negociation  had  been 
carrying  on  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, on  a  memorial  which  the  cabinet  of  Versailles, 
distrusting  the  inclination  of  the  Dutch  to  peace, 
had  transmitted  to  the  English*  government  by 
means  of  one  abbe  Gaultier,  a  chaplain  to  the  Impe^ 
rial  legation.  Lord  Jersey  having  recommended 
him  to  the  new  ministry,  as  a  man  whose  discretion' 
might  be  trusted,  they  employed  the  earl  to  give* 
verbal  instructions  to  him  respecting  the  queen's 
favourable  dispositions  towards  peace,  and  to  send 
him  immediately  to  France,  from  whence  he  re- 
e  turned  with  this  memorial,  and  a  letter  of  compli- 
•  ment  from  the  marquis  de  Torcy  to  the  earl  of 
Jersey.  Some  explanations  being  desired  by  the* 
ministers  on  several  articles  of  the  memorial,  they 
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soon  procured  by  the  abbe  Gaultier^  who  still 
continued  to  be  on  both  sides  the  intermediate  agent 
of  the  correspondence  which  prepared  the  congress 
of  Utrecht ;  he  was  even  more  than  once  sent  to 
Versailles)  and  the  last  time  he  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Prior,  a  man  of  uncommon  ability  and  insinua^ 
ting  address,  who  had  resided  in  France  as  secret 
tary  to  the  embassies  of  the  earls  of  Portland  and 
Jeirsey. 

The  French  memorial  was  at  this  time  commu« 
nicated  privately  to  the  grand  pensionary,  Heinsius, 
and  to  his  colleague,  Mr.  Buys.  They  found  some 
articles  vague,  and  expressed  a  desire  tnat  the  French 
king  would  communicate  a  more  particular  plan  for 
securing  the  interests  of  the  allied  powers,  and  for 
settling  the  repose  of  Europe.  Though  they  owned 
that  the  matter  contained  in  the  offers  of  France 
was  good,  and  included  all  that  the  allies  could  ask 
or  expect,  yet  they  disapproved  the  method  of  en- 
tering into  any  n^odation  upon  a  memorial,  and 
insbted  that  none  should  take  place  but  on  spedfic 

Ereliminaries  agreed  on  in  the  usual  way  by  the  bel- 
gerent  powers.  In  the  mean  time  intrigues  were 
set  on  foot  by  Dutch  private  agents,  to  wrest  the 
negociation  from  the  queen's  hands,  by  insinuating 
to  the  French  ministry,  that  if  they  were  inclined 
tQ  *  renew  the  conferences  at  Gertruydenberg,  they 
would  find  the  states-general  better  disposed  than 
any  other  power  to  agree  with  any  reasonable 
terms* 

On  the  18th  of  October  Monsieur  Buys  came  to 
London,  and  exerted  his  rhetoric  in  support  of  the 
objections  of  the  grand  pensionary.  Another  point 
of  his  instructions  was  to  recommend  to  her  ma« 
jesty  that  she  would  not  su&r  herself  so  far  to  hm 
amused  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  as  to  neglect  the  ne« 
cessary  prepaiations  for  war.  On  his  arrival,  and 
upon  a  report  tibat  he  came  to  j^ztd  the  peace,  the 
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monied-meii  were  so  alarmed,  that  the  stocks  £eU 
from  fourte^i  to  six. 

During  that  time,  however,  the  negodalion  was 

going  on  very  secretly  j  and  to  overthrow  the  ol> 

jection  respecting  preliminaries,  it  had  been  agreed 

on  between  the  French  and  En^ish  ministry,  that 

the  queen  would  state  her  preliminary  demands  fbt 

Great  Britain,  and  that  the  French  king  would  giv« 

his  answers  to  the  several  articles.  The  mission  of  Mr. 

Prior  to  Paris  was  to  deliver  the  memorial  of  the  preli- 

minary  demands,  and  to  receive  the  answers.    But 

as  he  had  no  polver  to  negodate,  or  to  enter  into 

ahy  explanation,    Mr. .  Mesnager,   deputy  to  the 

board  of  trade,  accompaiied  the  English  minister 

to  London,  with  full  powtr  to  settle  the  answers' to 

the  prelimiilary  demands,  and  they  were  signed  on 

the  2tth  of  6eptember4    These  demands  consisted 

principatty  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  title  ctf 

queeti  Anne,  3nd  the  successioit  oi  the  crown  in  the 

protesbnt  iine ;  the  demc^tion  of  Dunkirk,  a  new 

treaty  of  commerce,  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  and 

Portmahon ;  the  negro-trade  in  America,  some  town^ 

as  refreshing  places  for  the  ships  employed  in  the 

tran^rtation  of  slaves  to  that  pait  di  the  world  ; 

that  the  advafatages  in  commerce  already  granted^ 

.or  hereafter  to  foe  allowed  by  Spain  to  France,  oi? 

any  other  nation^  should  be  extended  to  the  sub^ 

jects  of  Great  Britain;  that  Newfoundland,  Hud< 

son's«bay,  and  Straits^  should  be  restorec}  ta£AgIand» 

This  last  article  was  referred  to  the  conferences  on 

th^  treaty  {  all  the  other  demands  wex^  graorftM. 

1  he  secretaiT^  of  state,  Henry  St«  John,  afterwards 

viscount  Bolingbroke,  sent  immediately  a  xxipy  b£ 

the  whole  instrument  to  the  queen,  with  a  )ett«? 

containing  the  following  passage :  ^  I  beg  leave  to 

^  add,  that  this  agreement  contains  more  advan^ 

^  tages  for  your  majesty's  kingdoms  than  were  sver^ 

^  perhaps,  stipulated  for  any  nation  at  one  time*'* 


The  interests  of  Great  Britadn  being  thus  sepa- 
rately adjusted  and  ascertained,  other  preliminary 
articles  for  the  attainment  of  a  general  peace  vrert 
agreed  on  a  few  days  after,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Mes<^ 
nager  on  the  part  of  France ;  they  contsuned  a  sa« 
tisnictory  answer  to  all  reasonable  demands  that 
icould  be  formed  by  the  allies  ;  and  though  it  was 
stipulated  that  they  would  be  of  no  force  imtil  the 
signing  of  the  general  peace,  it  cannot  'be  denied 
that  the  French  king  was  in  great  measure  engaged 
by  them,  though  the  allies  were  not  so  in  the  least, 
llie  mareschal  d'Huxelles,  the  abb6,  afterwards 
cardinal  de  Polignac,  and  Mr.  Mesnager  were  ap- 
pointed, October  21st,  plenipotentiaries  for  France 
to  the  conferences  for  the  peace  which  were  to  be 
opened  on  the  12th  of  January.  Robinson,  bishop 
of  Bristol,  and  the  earl  of  Stra£ford,  were  the  pleni- 
potentiaries appointed  by  the  queen,  and  Mr.  Prior 
was  adjoined  to  them.        ' 

Though  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  taken  the 
ply  of  submitting  with  the  utmost  resignation  to  the 
queen,  and  of  re-estaUishing  a  confidence  with  those 
who  were  now  in  her  service,  yet  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  entrust  him  w^ith  the  secret  of  this 
negociation,  and  the  ■  pr^iminaries"  v^ere  signed 
without  his  having  been  consulted.  His  high  mind; 
long  accustomed  to  direct  the  British  cabinet,  con- 
ceived a  disgust  oi¥  this  ckrcasion,  which  hurried 
him  into  all  the  violent  measures  6f  thef  opposition 
party.  (BoUnghroke*s  Le tiers y  ifol.  i.  p%  i^M.) 
Thenceforth  he  discontinued'  his  correspondence 
with  the  ministers,  and  began  again-,  according  to 
custom,  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  wmx.  of  St. 
Germain.  He  admitted  their  agents  to'  his  privacy 
and  conversation.  -He  signified  his  unalterable  at- 
tachment to  the  pretender,  and  regretted  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  be  employed  in  concluding  the 
peace,  as  he  might  have  done  essential  service  to  the 
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old  causib  ^  But  peace/'  he  said,  ^  and  all  ths^  has 
^'  been  done,  favours  the  cause  of  the  king ;  the  eyes 
^  of  the  people  will  be  gradually  opened ;  they  will 
**  see  their  mterest/in  restoring  their  lang ;  God, 
'^  who  rules  above,  seems  visibly  to  dispose  all  for 
^  the  best/'  From  these  observations  he  descended 
to  articles  of  infijrmation  and  advice*  Presuming 
that  the  ministers  would  insist  upon  the,  king's  re- 
tiring to  Italy,  his  opinion  wits  that  he  should  never 
consent  to  it. 

**  Td  retire  to  Italy,"  he  swore,  "  by  the  living 
God,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  stab  him  to  the 
heart.    Let  him  take  refuge  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps.  He  wants  no  security  for  his  person ;  none 
will  touch  a  hair  of  his  head.    I  perceive  subh  a 
change  in  his  favour,  that  I  think  it  impossible 
^'  but  he  must  succeed.  But  when  he  shall  succeed, 
^'  let  there  be  no  retrospect  towards  the  past.     All 
that  has  been  done  since  the  revolution,  must  be 
confirmed.    His  busihe^  is  to  gson  all  by  offisnd- 
ingnone/'  C  Stuart  Papers^  nil.  MacpherMnCs 
Original  PaperSy  vol.  w.  p.  228.  Macphersarfs  Hist. 
voL  iL  p.  502,  6^.) 

The  diike  at  the  same  time,   and  in  the  same 
warm  manner^  had  undertaken  to  support  the  in* 
terest  of  Jthe  elector  of  Hanover ;  and  a  few  da'ys 
after  he  had  made  these  veheq^ent  professicms  to  the 
pretender,^  lie' embarked  for  England,  accomfianied 
by  the  baron  de  Bothmar,  the  minister  of  Hanover^ 
and  scarcely  any  doubt  can  be  formed  of  his  having 
beai  witrumeiital  in ' persuading  the  baron  to  pre- 
sent a>i4  publish,  by  way  o£.  appeal  to  the  people, 
that  strong  memorial  against  peace,  which  made  so 
great  a  lioise,  and  so  much  displeased  the  queen* 
(Hmuyven*  Papti$y  1 711,  w/-  ii.  p.  26S.  Macpher^ 
sari's  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  504,^ 

A  copy  of  the  preliminaries  having  been  delivered 
to  the  imperial  ambassador,  count  Galas,  he  pub* 
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lished  a  translation  of  them  in  a  newspaper.  Thejr 
soon  became  the  object  of  many  pamphlets,  and 
public  censure  representing  them  as  captious,  insi« 
dious,  insufficient,  and  the  peace  to  be  expected 
ftam  them  unsafe  and  dishonourable.  Count  Galas 
received  a  xnessage  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
^*  that  he  should  come  no  more  to  court,  his  beha- 
^  viour  of  late  not  being  agreeable  to  her  majesty  j 
*'  but  that  whatever  should  for  the  future  be  pre- 
"  sented  from  his  imperial  majesty  by  the  hands  of 
*'  another  minister,  should  be  very  well  received.** 
At  the  same  time  the  usual  jealousy  of  the  multi* 
tude  was  inflamed  by  the  arts  of  the  excluded  parly. 
Charles,  the  new  emperor,  wrote  circular  letters  to 
the  electors  and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  exhorting 
them  to  persist  in  their  engagements  to  the  grand 
alliance.  He  likewise  desired  the  states-general  to 
join  councils  with  him  in  persuading  the  queen  to 
reject  the  proposals  of  France,  and  prosecute  the 
war,  or  at  least  to  negodate  on  the  foundation  of 
the  first  preliminaries  which  had  been  signed  by  the 
marqub  de  Torcy.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  same 
purpose  to  the  queen,  who  received  it  with  unaf- 
fected indifference.  She  could  not  wonder,  indeed, 
that  his  imperial  majesty  shoul(^  zealously  contend 
for  the  continuance  of  a  war,  the  expence  of  which 
she  and  the  Dutch  had  hitherto  almost  wholly  de- 
firayed^  though  his  share  was  to  be  more  than  ten 
to  one  in  the  profits,  if  there  were  any.  On  an- 
other hand)  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  imprudently 
intriguing  with  the  whig  p^ty,  employed  the  re- 
msuns  of  his  influence  to  secure  a  majority  in  the 
house  of  lords  against  the  preliminaries. .  The  queen 
and  her  ministers,  undismayed  by  these  manoeuvres, 
firmly  persevered  in  their  resolutions  for  peace.  The 
parliament  was  prorogued  till  the  7th  of  December, 
in  expectation  of  the  Scottish  peers,  who  could  ^%% 
the  balance  in  favour  of  the  ministry. 
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Th&  parliament  met  on  the  appointed  day ;  tUe 
quoen.  told  them  in  her  speech,  that  notwithstand* 
iiig  the  arts  of  those  who  delighted  in  war,  the 
place  and  time  were  s^pointed  for  a  congress ;  that 
her  allies^  especially  the  states-general,  had,  by  their 
ready  concurrence,  expressed  their  entire  confidence 
in  her,  and  that  she  had  no  reason  to  expect  any 
less  from  her  own  subjects.  In  the  address  of  the 
upper-house,  after  a  violent  debate,  a  clause  was  in* 
serted  representing  to  her  majesty,  that  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  house,  no  peace  could  be  safe  or  ho- 
nourable to  Great  Britain  or  Europe,  if  Spain  and 
the  West-Indies  should  be  allotted  to  any  branch  of 
the  Bourbon  family.  Several  lords  of  the  court 
party  entered  their  protest  against  this  clause,  as 
there  being  no  precedent  for  mserting  a  clause  of. 
advice  in  an  address  of  thanks,  and  because  they 
looked  upon  it  as  an  invasion  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, in  so  sudden  a  manner  to  declare  their  opinion 
in  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  the  croiK^,  as  the 
making  of  peace  and  war.  This  clause  was  rejected 
in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  majority  of  289 
against  106. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton,  one  of  the  sixteen  peers 
for  Scotland,  having  been  created  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain,  under  the  title  of  dtike  of  Brandon,  ckumed 
his^  place  in  that  quality  in  the  house  of  peers.  This 
claim  was  opposed,  on  pretence  that  the  constitution 
might  be  endangered,  by  admitting  into  the  upper* 
house  a  greater  number  of  Scots  peers  than  were 
agreed  on  by  the  act  of  union.  The  daim  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  fifty-seven  against  fifty ..two^ 
On  this  occasion  nmeteen  peers  entered  a  protest, 
as  by  this  resolution  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
in  granting  patents  of  honour,  with  all  the  privileges 
depending  thereon,  were  taken  away.  The  Scot-^ 
tish  peers,  incensed  at  the  resolution,  addressed  the 
queen  with  a  representation,  compkuning  of  it  as  »n 
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lofrixigement  of  the  union,  and  a  mark  of  diagram 
put  upon  the  whole  peerage  of  Scotland* 

The  hill  against  occasional  confomiity  was:  revived 
in  more  moderate  terms  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham^ 
and  passed  both  houses,  by  the  connivance  of  thef 
whigs,  upon  the  earFs  promise,  that  if  they  would 
consent  to  this  measure,  he  would  bring  over  many 
friends  to  join  them  in  matters  of  greater  conset 
quence. 

The  comnvjfns,  with  a  view  to  support  the  mi« 
nistry  by  humbling  their  enemies,  ordered  the  comr 
missioners  for  the  public  accounts  to  lay  before 
them  the|r  proceedings.  Their  report,  made  on 
the  2]  St  of  December,  contained  a  deposition^ 
charging  the  duke  of  Marlborough  with  various 
peculations  with  regard  to  the  contracts  for  bread 
and  bread- waggons  for  the  army  in  Flanders,  and 
espedally  of  receiving  yearly  from  the  contractors  a 
present  of  five  or  six  thousand  pounds.  The  duke 
having  heard,  while  he  was  beyond  sea,  that  the 
commissioners  had  made  that  discovery,  had  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  them,  November  10th,  wherein  he 
owned  the  whole  matter  to  be  true,  but  pretended 
to  have  applied  these  sums  to  the  procuring  good 
intelligence ;  to  which,  next  to  the  blessing  of  God 
and  the  bravery  of  the  troops,  their  constant  success 
was  owing.  This  apology  appeared  the  less  satis- 
factory to  the  commons,  that  the  duke's  passion  for 
money  was  known.  The  report  of  the  commis* 
doners  vsras  published,  and  followed  by  accusations 
of  various  kinds.  As  the  late  conduct  of  Marlbo- 
rough did  not  entitle  him  to  any  indulgence  froip 
the'queen,  her  majesty  did  not  hesitate  .to  declslre 
in  council,  that  an  information  being  laid  before  the 
commons  against  the  duke,  she  thought  fit  to  disr 
miss  him  from  all  his  employments,  that  the  matter' 
might  take  an  impartial  examination  j  and  t^is  de- 
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elation  was  notified  to  the  duke,  December  SIsr, 
by  a  letter  under  her  majesty's  own  hand. 

This  measure  not  being  sufficient  to  secure  the 
ministry  against  the  influence  o(  the  whin,  particu* 
larly  in  the  house  of  lords,  a  sudden  resolution  was 
taken,  to  turn  the  majority  in  that  house  in  favour 
of  the  court,  ^by  the  creation  of  twelve  new  peers ;  an 
eztrordinary,  though  not  an  illegal  measure,  which 
never  was  nor  ever  will  be  frequently  recurred  to,  a3 
it  might  in  some  circumstances  endanger,  more  or 
less,  either  the  constitution  or  the  government,  and 
perhaps  both ;  while  the  mere  apprehension  of  its 
being  employed,  must  answer  as  effectually  the  same 
purpose,  without  any  danger. 

Jnru  1712. 

Prince  Eugene,  so  long  and  so  eagerly  expected 
by  the  whigs,  arrived  ip  England,  notwithstanding 
all  the  endeavours  and  insinuations  which  lord  Stral* 
ford,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  had 
been  directed  to  employ,  to  keep  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  cap^ 
tains  of  yachts  and  packet*boats  were  ordered  not 
to  admit  him,  unless  he  presented  a  passport  from 
government,  or  a  positive  order  from  lord  Stra^ 
ford.  The  captain  who  embarked  him  was  pre^ 
sented  by  the  prince  with  a  letter  from  lord  Straf* 
ford,  wmch,  far  from  giving  him  any  order,  re- 
ferred him^  though  in  a  diplomatic  style,  to  those 
he  himself  had  received,  and  it  implied  of  course  a 
prohibition ;  yet,  as  it  left  the  captain  to  his  own 
discretion,  with  a  recommendation  of  shewing'  to 
the  prince  all  the  respect  and  consideration  due  to 
him,  he  duddated  with  this  sentence,  that  which  he 
found  ambiguous,  and  concluded,  that  cpmplying 
with  the  pripce'^  wishes,  was  the  only  way  in  hU 
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Sower  to  shew  him  the  respect  and  orosideratioii 
e  deserved.  The  queen,  though  very  much  dis* 
pleased  at  his  unexpected  arrival^  treated  him  wit;Ji 
great  civility.  He  delivered  to  her  a  letter  from  the 
emperor,  and  instructions  respecting  a  new  scheme 
for  prosecuting  the  war.  His  errand  was  not  agree* 
able  to  the  ministers;  but  they  were  still  more 
anxious  about  the  real  aim  of  his  journey,  which 
Irom  good  authority  they  suspected  to  be  of  a  bold 
and  cbmgerous  nature.  He  intended,  indeed,  to 
manage  among  the  discontented  party  averse  to 
peace,  such  intrigues,  as  to  pave  the  way  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover  passing  into  England  with  an 
;irmy,  and  being  enabled  by  a  revolution  in « his  fa* 
vour,  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  last  extremity 
s^ainst  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  when  he  found 
that  the  commons  supported  the  ministry,  that  a 
majority  in^  their  favour  had  been  secured  in  the 
house  m  lords,  and  that  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough 
rendered  him  incapable  of  seconding  his  views,  he 
resolved  to  spare  no  sort  of  violence  for  their  ac« 
complishment,  and  to  consult  on  his  measures  chief- 
ly the  duke  and  baron  de  Bothmar,  the  Hanoverian 
ambassador^  with  whom  he  had  every  day  private 
interviews.  The  former  was  of  opinion,  that  should 
a  prince  of  the  electoral  family  appear  in  Great 
Bntain  under  the  cover  of  a  manifesto,  setting  forth 
that  the  pretender  was  coming  with  a  popish  army, 
the  mob  might  be  deceived,  and  queen  Anne,  like 
her  father,  steal  away  to  France;  that  the  crown 
might  then  be  settled  by  the  whigs,  and  the  war  be 
•carried  on  with  redoubled  vigour.  Baron  de  Both* 
mar  observed,  that  the  experiment  would  be  too 
dangerous,  that  a  miscarriage  would  inevitably  ruin 
the  undertaking,  load  the  ramily  of  Hanover  with 
the  public  hatred,  and  exclude  them  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown.  The  duke  did  not  insist  but 
inggested,  that  the  bands  of  ruffians  w|xo  infested 
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the  streets  by  nighty  should  be  employed  to  raise 
disturbances  and  excite  mobs;  that  should  people 
become  accustomed  to  these  nocturnal  alarms>  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  assassinating  such  persons 
as  the  party  might  wish  to  remove,  and  to  throw 
the  whole  deed  on  those  ruffians.     Several  other 
schemes  were  proposed ;  some  for  seizing  the  queen, 
some  for  seizing  the  ministry,  and  one  for  assassi* 
Hating  Qxford  and  Bolingbroke  in   their  chairs^ 
Prince  Eugene  wrote  about  this  last  to  count  Zia-- 
sendorf,  then  at  the  Hague,  who  wrote  in  answer, 
that  such  measures  were  extremely  hazardous,  and 
scarcely  to  be  undertaken  ;  but  if  this  was  resolved 
on,  he  advised  prince  Eugene  to  come  over  to  Hol- 
land before  it  was  executed.    Among  other  schemes, 
one  was,  that  Marlborough,  by  virtue  of  his  power 
as  general  commander  of  the  forces,  should  assem- 
ble 3000  men,  at  a  fixed  hour,  and  seize  St.  James's. 
There  had  been  before  an  order  under  the  p*ivy 
seal  sent  bim^  not  to  act  any  more  as  general ;  but  his 
commission  being  under  the  broad  seal,  could  not 
be  superseded  but  in  the  same  form.    The  minis- 
try, exactly  informed  of  what  was  discussed  in  these 
meetings,  took  every  precaution  for  the  security  of 
her  majesty's  person  and  their  own ;  the  commis- 
sion of  the  duke  was  immediately  superseded  by  a 
revocation  under  the  broad  seal.     On  the  queen's 
birth^day  the  guards  were  doubled,  the  gates  of  Sr« 
James's  were  shut,  several  parties  of  horse  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  neighbourhood,  some  troops  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  prince  Eugene  under  a  shew  of 
defending  him  against  the  pressure  of  the  mob,  but 
in  reality  to  watch  his  motions ;  and  the  queen,  the 
better  to  cover  her  suspicion  against  the  prince,  pre- 
sented him  on  that  day  with  a  handsome  sword, 
enriched  with  diamonds  of  the  value  of  5  or  6000t 
C  Stuart  Papers  J    1712.      Macpfier son's   Of  iginal 
Papers^  vol  it.  p.  283,  ^c     Macpherson^s  Hist. 
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vol.  iu  p.  528  to  534.   Memoires  de  Tdrcyy  vol.  ii^ 
passim^ 

During  these  secret  intrigues  and  dangerous  COU'* 
spiracies,  which  threw  such  an  odium  and  infamy 
upon  the  characters  of  two  men,  whose  military  ex** 
ploits  had  resounded  all  over  Europe,  the  ministry 
behaved  with  great  prudence  and  moderation.  The 
queen  ordered  the  secretary  of  state  to  acquaint  the 
commons  that,  the  conferences  were  already  opened 
at  Utrecht  for  the  speedy  re-establishment  of  general 
peace ;  and  that  to  secure  its  conclusion  by  appear- 
mg  provided  for  war,  she  had  made  all  preparations 
for  an  early  campaign,  and  requested  the  house  to 
give  the  necessary  dispatch  to  the  supplies.  She 
complained  of  the  present  licentiousness  of  the  press, 
which  was  become  too  great  to  be  restrained  by  th& 
laws  in  force,  and  she  recommended  to  the  house 
to  find  a  remedy  adequate  to  the  mischief.  The 
answer  of  the  commons  was  suitable  to  their  usual  ' 
obsequiousness  to  the  views  of  the  queen. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  for  public  ac* 
counts  a£brded  to  the  commons  the  means  to  get 
rid  of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  one  of  their  members^ 
whose  talents,  activity,  and  zealous  attachment  to 
the  whig  interest  had  rendered  him  very  trouble- 
some in  their  house.  They  declared  him  guilty  of 
a  high  breach  of  trust  and  notorious  corruption,  in 
receiving  the  sum  of  500  guineas,  together  with  si 
note  for  500  more,  on  account  of  two  contracts  for 
foraging  her  majesty's  troops ;  he  was  accordingly 
expelled  the  bouse,  and  committed  to  the  tower. 
They  came  also  to  a  resolution  that  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  had  been  guilty  of  unwarrantable  and 
illegal  practices  in  taking  money  from  the  com 
tractors,  and  for  his  own  use  two  and  a  half  per 
>  cent,  from  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops  in  Flanders, 
Their  vote  was  laid  by  the  whole  house  before  her 
snajesty,  who  ordered  the  attorney-general  to  pro* 
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secute  the  duke,  and  make  him  refund  the  public 
money.  During  the  debates  about  the  peace,  or 
rather  in  opposition  to  it,  M.  de  Torcy  acquainted 
lord  Oxford^  that  after  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
had  hindered  the  peace  in  1706,  when  it  shoiifd 
have  been  made,  he  had  treated  with  the  French 
court  to  make  them  one,  and  was  to  have  two  mil- 
fions  of  crowns  for  it.  When  M.  de  Torcy  disco- 
vered this,  the  king  of  France  allowed  lord  Oxford 
to  make  use  of  it  to  send  the  duke  abroad,  but  in- 
sisted that  his  life  should  not  be  touched,  and  so  it 
was  promised.  {Stuart  Papers^  n  12.  Macpherson's 
Original  Papers^  voL  it.  p.  28S.) 

The  sum  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  to 
refund  amounted  to  30,000/.  but  either  no  prosecu- 
tion was  ever  commenced  against  him,  or  it  was  car- 
ried on  with  such  a  slowness,  that  it  never  came  to 
an  issue.  These  circumstances  answer  to  the  bitter 
reproaches  that  have  been  made  to  queen  Anne  for 
her  pretended  ingratitude  and  extreme  severity  to- 
wards the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

Atiother  affair  of  a  higher  unportance  was  now 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  house  of  commons. 
A  treaty  had  been  concluded  in  1709  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  states-general,  to  settle  a  barrier  in 
Flanders  for  the  Dutch  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Lisle,  Tournay,  Menin,  Douay,  and  several  other 
places  on  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt,  were  guaranteed 
to  the  states,  though  almost  all  of  them  were  by 
their  situation  an  essential  barrier  to  France.  There- 
fore, this  treaty,  which  was  besides  in  some  of  its 
articles  obviously  disadvantageous  to  the  English 
trade,  could  not  but  be  an  obstruction  to  the  peace, 
which  might  ultimately  defeat  the  design  of  the 
congress.  While  the  conunons  were  examining 
this  treaty,  as  well  as  the  instructions  and  corres- 
pondence that  had  passed  upon  the  subject,  the 
baron  de  Bothmar,  with  his  usual  imprudeuce. 
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making  his  master  a  party  in  favour  dF  the  treaty, 
threatened  several  members  of  the  lower  house  with 
the  resentment  and  vengeance  of  the  elector,  should 
they  proceed  to  censure  the  persons  concerned. 
Notwithstanding  these  injudicious,  and  even  ridi- 
cidous  menaces,  the  commons  resolved  that  several 
articles  of  the  treaty  were  destructive  td  the  trade 
and  interest  of  Great  Britain ;  that  lord  Townshend 
had  neither  orders  nor  authority  to  conclude  these 
pernicious  articles ;  that  therefore,  he  who  nem^ 
dated  and  signed  the  treaty,  was  an  enemy  to  tne 
queen  and  kingdom.  The  states  vainly  interfered 
in  a  letter  to  the  queen  herself ;  the  ministers  having 
resolved  to  make  peace,  were  determined  to  re* 
move  every  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way.  In  the 
course  of  this  business  the  commons  were  induced 
to  <ixamine  the  conduct  of  the  allies,  with  regard  to 
their  furnishing  their  respective  quotas  for  the  war. 
This  inquiry  contributed  the  noiore  to  increase  the 
great  desire  of  the  people  for  peace,  as  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  none  of  the  confederates,  except  Great 
Britain,  had  fulfilled  any  one  of  their  engagements. 

The  naturalization  act  of  the  seventh  of  queen 
Anne's  ragn,  in  favour  of  the  protestant  foreigners, 
is  repealed  February  9th. 

The  upper  house  adjourning  from  day  to  day  the 
re*cbnsideration  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  patent^ 
recommended  by  the  queen,  the  Scottish  lords  re* 
solve  to  sit  no  more  in  an  assembly  that  refused  tQ 
acknowledge  their  rights.  The  whig  party  in  the 
house,  taking  advantage  of  this  secession,  vote  an 
address  to  the  queen,  representing  their  indignation 
at  the  dishonourable  treatment  of  her  majesty,  by 
Ti'ance,  in  proposing  to  acknowledge  her  title  to  the 
crown  no  sooner  than  after  the  peace  being  signed, 
and  expressing  their  resentment  at  the  terms  offered 
by  France,  as  well  as  a  renewal  of  their  promises  to 
stand  by  her  majesty  with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 


if  slie  ooJitinues  the  wai*.  This  was  the  last  parlia* 
mtatary  effort  of  the  party  against  the  conclusion 
6f  the  peace,  the  necessity  of  which  became  more 
dUd  more  evident,  by  a  representation  of  the  com- 
mons to  the  queen,  discovering  the  full  extent  of 
the  hardships  the  allies  had  put  on  England  ia  car* 
ijring  on  the  war.  The  emperor*s  scheme  for  its 
tontmuation  being  laid  before  the  house,  prince 
Eugene,  who  had  brought  it,  had  the  mortification 
to  see  that  the  house  did  not  take  the  least  notice 
of  it.  It  was  obvious,  indeed,  that  by  the  coiltinu-* 
ttion  oi  the  war,  its  primary  and  only  object,  the 
re^estaUishment  of  the  balance  of  Europe  could  no 
longer  be  obtained ;  nay,  that  in  case  of  a  favours- 
able  .  issue  for  the  confederates,  that  very  balance 
thould  be  effectually  and  completely  destroyed^ 
Ptitace  Eugene,  however,  still  prolonged  his  stay 
in  England,  and  continued  his  intrigues  with  the 
wfaigs  so  far,  that  the  queen  thought,  it  was  said, 
of  sending  him  away  by  force ;  he  prevented  that 
disgrace  by  embarking  March  1 7th. 

The  supplies,  amounting  to  six  millions,  being 
granted  by  the  commons,  the  treasurer  formed  the 
plan  of  a  bill  appointing  commissioners  to  examine 
the  value  of  all  the  grants  made  since  the  revolu^ 
tion.  He  intended  to  make  a  general  resumption, 
but  this  measure  was  injurious  to  the  interest  of  so 
many  noblemen^  that  the  bill,  warmly  opposed  by 
them,  was  test  in  the  upper  house. 

During  these  transactions  in  the  British  parlia* 
ment.  the  conferences  at  Utrecht  engrossed  the  at*' 
tention  of  all  Europe,  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol^ 
lord  privy  seal,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford,,  plenipo- 
tentoories  of  Great  Britain,  together  with  those  of 
France  and  of  tlie  statds-^enerai,  had  met  in  form 
for  the  first  time  on  the  18th  of  January*  .  It  was 
soon  perceived  that  the  fete  of  the  treaty  entirely 
depended  on  the  queen  of  Great  Britain*  Her  alfiea^ 
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defrayed  in  great  measure  from  their  ex{)efic^  by 
her  subsidies,  were  naturally  less  Inclined  t5  pfeaoa 
than  to  take  advantage  of  all  possible  means  t6  pre^ 
vent,  or  at  least  to  retard  it« .  Her  maRdSty  had 
foreseen  and  provided  against  theste  difficulties 
Rrmly  resol^red  to  free  her  subjects  from  the  bur-* 
den  and  hardships  of  an  unprofitable  ^ar^  tod  ti) 
hsstore  tranquillity  to  Europe,  she  had  also  d^tetu 
mined  to  procure  reasonable  tem$  of  adcomm6d4* 
tion  for  her  allies,  without,  however,  cOntifiuing  ttt 
bivish  the  blood  and  treasure  of  her  people  in  sUp^ 
pdrting  extravagant  pretensions* 
'  With  these  fair  and  honourable  views,  Anne  tdete 
the  lead  of  the  negodation ;  and  being  happily  dev 
oonded  by  the  conspicuous  talents  of  lord  Osfor4 
and  lord  BoUngbroke,  she  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
a  conclusion,  in  le^  than  five  months,  the  niost  di]& 
ficult  and  important  point  of  the  treaty,  that  of 
preventing  for  ever,  by  all  possible  meatis,  the  tlnioa 
of  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Spain.  Lewis  3UV* 
Beenaed  indeed  so  pleased,  so  fascitis^ed  with  Atin^'ft 
noble  open  manner  of  negoriatitig,  that  he  teadily 
complied  with  all  her  wishes,  and  even  sugge^ed 
jhimself  the  means  he  thought  the  best  to  9ecur6 
their  accomplishment. 

While  the  conferences  at  Utrdcht  wi^re  sldwly 
going  on  in  the  usual  dipbmati(^  forms,  the  private 
Aegodation  between  the  two  sovereigns  was  carri^ 
on  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  ability  by  viscouilt 
,  fiofingbroke  and  marquis  de  Torcy,  theii^  respective 
ministers,  and  was  now  reduced  to  this  point ;  f  hat 
idng  Philip  should  immediately  make  his  choice, 
either  to  keep  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France  b^ 
renouncing  that  of  Spain,  or  to  preserve  that  of 
Spain  by  renouncing  that  of  France*  In  the  first: 
case,  the  crown  of  Spain  Was  to  be  ceded  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  whose  dominions^  together  with  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily,  were  to  be  epjoyed  by  kmg  Philip 
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until  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  then 
Sidly  only  should  be  ceded  to  the  house  of  Austria* 
and  the  other  estates  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  consi- 
dered in  future  as  provinces  of  France.  Louis,  ac* 
cepting  the  alternative,  demanded  that  a  suspension 
of  arms  between  the  armies  now  in  the  Netherlands 
should  immediatelv  take  place.  The  queen  an- 
swered, that  though  the  principal  point  was  agreed 
on  by  his  majesty,  nothing  could  be  settled  about 
it  until  the  most  Christian  king's  final  resolution  on 
the  alternative  proposed  to  him  was  known,  and 
that  a  suspension  of  arms  could  not  sooner  be  de- 
clared, in  order  to  remove  this  abjection,  the 
marquis  de  Torcy  wrote  to  lord  Bolingbroke  by  the 
king's  order^  that  his  majesty  did  not  hesitate  to 
promise  most  positively  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
should  be  built  upcm  one  or  the  other  of  the  queen's 
propositions. 

Anne,  upon  a  mere  promise,  could  not  go  so  iar 
as  publicly  to  declare  a  general  suspension  of  arms  3 
but  depending  entirely  on  the  good  £uth  of  Louis 
XIV.  she  immediatelv  sent  private  orders  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  wno  commanded  her  armies  in 
tbl^  Netherlands,  to  avoid  engaging  in  any  siege»  or 
hazarding  a  battle,  till  further  orders,    without 
owning,  however,  that  he  had  received  such  ordePS» 
which:  might  at  present  have  an  ill  efifect  if  it  was 
publidy  known.    A  few  days,  however,  after  the 
receiving  of  these  orders,  he  was  obliged  to  confess 
the  fact,  to  excuse  himself  from  executing  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  council  of  war  for  his  immediately  at- 
tacking the  enemy,  or  covering  the  siege  of  Quesnoy, 
which  prince  Eugene,  who  commanded  the  Dutch 
forceSj  had  determined  to  undertake.    This  unex- 
pected refusal  raised  great  alarm  and  clamour  among 
the  allies,  without  giving  the  least  uneasiness  to  the 
queen^  whose  resolution  remained  unalterable,  not- 
withstanding the  complaints  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
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of  the  allies  at  Utrecht  and  of  the  fordgn  ihinisters 
in  London* 

In  the  mean  time  king  Philip's  final  resolution 
was  received  by  the  queen,  June  8th,  with  his  formal 
declaration,  that  he  preferred  to  retain  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  and  to  renounce  by  the  peace,  for  him* 
^elf  and  his  descendants,  his  rights  to  the  crown  of 
France*  As  to  the  means  and  way  of  confirmini 
and  consolidating  this  resolution,  together  witl 
those  of  securing  its  execution,  the  marquis  de 
Torcy  announced,  that  the  king  would  readily  ac- 
quiesce in  all  measures  that  the  queen  should  think 
proper  to  adopt. 

A  few  days  after,  having  received  this  agreeable 
kitelligence,  the  queen  going  to  the  house  of  peers, 
communicated  the  plan  of  peace  to  her  parliament 
according  to  her  promise.  An  address  of  thanks 
and  approbation  was  immediately  voted,  drawn  up 
and  presented  to  the  queen  by  the  commons  in  a 
body*  In  the  house  of  lords,  the  duke  of  Marl, 
borough  asserted,  that  the  measures  pursued  for  a 
year  past,  were  directly  contrary  to  her  majesty*s 
engagements  with  the  allies,  that  they  sullied  the 
triumphs  and  glories  of  her  reign,  and  would  ren* 
der  the  English  name  odious  to  all  nations.  This 
violent  and  improper  attack  was  repelled  as  severely 
as  it  deserved  by  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  did  not 
prevent  the  house  from  voting  an  address  in  which 
they  thanked  the  queen  for  her  extraordinary  con* 
descension  in  commimicating  the  plan  of  peace  to 
her  parUament,  and  expressed  an  entire  satisfaction 
of  her  conduct. 

The'  queen's  objection  to  a  solemn  declaration  of 
suspension  of  arms  could  now  no  longer  exist,  and 
the  French  king  earnestly  requested  it.  The  queen 
consented  to  it,  but  insisted,  that  on  the  day  the 
suspension  should  take  place,  Dunkirk  and  the  ad* 
jacent  forts  should  be  entered  by  her  troops  and  re» 
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main  in  her  ihaiesty's  hailds  untii  the  stakes^generat 
had  given  to  his  most  christian  majesty  such  ai> 
e^ivalent  for  the  demofition  of  that  place  as  might 
satisfy  him.  These  particuhors  had  been  ahreM^f^ 
^tled  fay  the  French  king's  answer  to  the  prelimi- 
nary demands  of  her  majesty,,  bat  the  execution 
was  to  take  phce  only  alter  the  condusion  of  the 
treaty.  This,  was,  therefore,  a  new  demand,  to 
which,  however,  the  Idng  did  not  he^tate  to  ac- 
quiesce :  ^  There  ist  no  resisting,**  said  Torcy,  in 
hia  letter  to  BoKn^dke^  '^  a  princeiss,  who  so  re- 
solutdy  declares  her  sentiments  for  the  re-esta-* 
blishment  of  the  general  repose  of  Europe.  I 
entreat  you  to  consider,  not  as  a  British  minis* 
ter^  but  as  one  o£  another  country,  what  a  con- 
cession it  is  for  France  to  ^ve  up  Dunkirk  to  the 
En^ish  before  the  peaos  xs  settled,  and  without 
any  other  assurance  than  her  Britannic  nasty's 
word ;  the  king  b  convinced  of  its  inviolability^ 
*^  and  l]is  majescy  g^ves  a  real  tnd  evident  proof 
^  that  such  k  his  opinion."^ 

The  king  gave  accordingly  all  necessary  orders 
for  the  delivery  of  Dunkirk  to  the  Enj^b 
on  the  same  day  that  the  suspension  of  arms 
should  take  place  in  the  Nethcriands.  But  the  exn 
ecution  of  these  m*ders  was  prevented  by  an  Un« 
foreseen  obstacle,  which  occurred  on  the  day  of 
the  duke  of  Ormond's  dedaration  to  his  amrv  of 
a  cessation  of  arms  between  France  and  Great 
Britain.  Not  only  the  generals  of  afi  the  affied 
powers  declined  to  adhere  to  the  suspen«on,  but 
the  commanders  of  the  auxiliary  forces^  whidi 
made  a  part  of  the  English  army,  whether  in  the 
pay  of  the  queen  alone,  or  of  her  and  the  states, 
refused  to  join  the  En^ish  troops,  and  to  follow 
their  gsneral^  who  was  no  less  perplexed  thni  the 
fVench  commander  at  Dunkirk,  respecting  the  line 
^f  conduct  which  they  should  respectively  foQow* 
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The  queen  was  informed  of  these  circumstances 
both  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  by  a  tetter  of 
the  marquis  de  Torcy  to  lord  BoKngbroke,  ^ho 
was  ordered  by  her  majesty  to  return  an  answer^ 
the  substance  of  which  foUows : 

"  June  20th,  17 12* 
**  Her  majesty,  sir,  orders  me  to 
•*  inform  you,  that  she  sees  with  extreme  concern 
•*  the  enemies  to  the  peace  still  find  means  to  retard 
**  it. . . .  but,  as  her  majesty  has  firmly  and  unalter- 
*  ably  resolved  never  to  yield  to  obstacles  that  may 
**  be  thrown  in  her  viray,  I  have  this  moment,  by 
^  the  queen's  command,  spoken  to  all  the  ministers 
^  now  here,  of  the  princes,  whose  troops  are  either 
**  in  the  pay  of  her  majesty  entirely,  or  in  her  pay 
**  conjointly  with  that  of  the  states.    I  have  told 
^  them,  in  the  queen's  name,  that  she  will  look 
^  upon  the  conduct  of  their  commanders  at  this 
^  crisis,  as  a  declafation  of  the  princes,  their  masf 
**  ters,  either  for  or  against  her. . . .  That  her  majes- 
^  ty  could  not  be  persuaded  that  those  generals 
•*  should  hesitate  a  moment  to  obey  the  orders  of 
*^  the  duke  of  Ormond  j  but  I  declared  to  them$ 
*^  that  in  case  they  did  so,  her  majesty  would  tio 
**  longer  provide  pay  for  their  troops. ...  In  Case 
^  some  of  the  troops  persist  in  remaining  with  the 
**  army  of  prince  Eugene,  the  duke  of  Ormond  i^ 
^  ordered  to  withdraw  with  the  English  fof ces  and 
^  all  such  as  may  be  willing  to  march  With  him  1 
^*  . .    .  and  to  declare  that  the  queen  will  no  longer 
**  sfct  against  France  nor  pay  those  who  do  so  ;  and 
**  that  Tier  majesty,  who,  hitherto  has  kept  upon 
**  terms  with  her  allies,  being  driven  by  them  to 
••  such  extremities,  will  think  herself  justified  be- 
**  fore  God  and  man  to  continue  the  negociation 
*^  either  at  Utrecht  or  any  where  else,  whether 
^*   they  concur  or  not.    I'hus,  sic,  you  may  depen(if, 
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and  I  am  coaimantlcd  to  prooiis^  in  the  queen's 
name,  that  if  the  king  places  the  town,  citadel, 
"  and  Brts  of  Dunkirk  into  her  majesty's  keep- 
*^  iiig,  though  all  the  foreign  troops,  or  a  part  of 
^^  them  refuse  to  obey  the  order  of  the  duke  of 
Ormond. . . .  her  majesty  will  no  longer  hesitate 
to  conclude  her .  own  peace,  leaving  for  the  other 
powers  a  term,  during  which  they  may  submit 
"  to  the  conditions  of  a  plan,  which  the  queen  will  ^ 
^'  agree  upon  with  his  most  christian  majesty*. .  In 
"  a  w^ord.  Great  Britain  witlidraws  herself  frpna 
the  theatre  of  war,  leaving  behind  her  only  » 
few  powers  little  able  to  nuke  head  against 
France,  and  the  peace  between  these  two  king* 
*'  doms  may  be  concluded  in  a  very  few  weeks« 
These  are,  sir,  the  propositions  which  the  queen 
orders  me  to  make  to  you., .  If  the  king  accepts 
them,  her  majesty  thinks  it  proper  for  the  in- 
^^  terest  of  both  nations  to  .  settle  immediately  a 
^^  general  suspension,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  be- 
"  tweeij  Great  Britain  and  France,  to  iollow  that 
**  agreed  upon  In ,  the  Netherlands/*  (BoUng^- 
brokers  Letters  and  Con^espotidoice^  vol.  iv*  page 
400.)  , 

Tlie  messenger  who  carried  that  letter,  was  im- 
mediately sent  back  with  the  king's  general  con- 
sent to  the  queen's  demand,,  such  as  explained  in 
lord  BoHngbroke's  letter,  and  they  were  respective- 
ly brought  to  execution  without  any  further  de- 
lay, by  their  majesties  dispatching  their  ultimate 
commands  to  the  plcnii)otentiaries  not  to  lose  a 
moment  in  concluding^  the  agreement  for  a  jxeneral 
su;>pension  of  arms  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  and 
even  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

It  appears  from  some  of  the  Stuart  Papers,  1712, 
C Macphenon" s  Original  PaperSy   vol.  ii.  p.  288,)* 
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and  from  the  minute  of  Mr.  Mesnager's  negociatiori, 
Cpcige  276  and  passim^)  that  at  this  period,  the  queen, 
extremely  displeased  at  the  conduct  of  the  elector 
of  Hanover,  and  of  his  minister,  baron  de  Both- 
mar,  secretly  entered  with  a  degree  of  warmth  into 
her  brother's  cause.  She  was  the  more  inclined  to 
it,  as  she  knew  the  important  support  which  the 
Jacobites,  at  his  instigation,  had  given  to  her  mea- 
sures, f)articularly  in  the  upper  house,  where  'all 
the  efforts  of  the  treasurer  would  have  been  of  no 
avail  to  recall  the  Scottish  peers  to  their  duty  iu 
parliament,  had  they  not  been  prevailed  upon  to 
do  so,  by .  a  rescript  they  timely  received  from  the 
court  of  St.  Germain.  Mesnager  having  signed  the 
articles  of  a  separate  peace  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  attempted,  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions to  fender  some  service  to  the  pretender,  and 
in  a  conversation  with  Bolingbroke,  proposed  a  de- 
claration to  be  made  by  her  majesty  in  a  secret  ar- 
ticle in  favour  of  her  brother.  Bolingbroke  was 
afraid  that  the  queen  would  not  sign  such* a  decla- 
ration, but  he  thought  she  would  have  no  objection 
to  give  it  by  word  of  mouth.  The  minister  men- 
tioned this  proposal  to  the  queen,  and  with  her  con- 
sent, introduced  Mesnager  to  Mrs.  Masham,  as  he 
himself  (Hd  not  choose  to  meddle  further  in  the 
affair. 

Two  points  were  agreed  upon  between  Mr. 
Mesnager  and  Mrs.  Masham,  "  1st,  that  for  the  sa- 
**  tisfaction  of  the  people  at  home,  and  the  allies 
**  abroad,  the  king  of  France  should  be  required 
.**  in  the  queen's  name  to  abandon  her  brother  and 
**  his  interest,  on  pretence  of  adhering  to  the  suc- 
**  cession  as  it  was  now  established.  :2"^>  that  ne- 
**  verthelessj  this  seeming  to  abandon  the  said  in- 
terests was  to  be  so  understood,  that  the  king 
should  not  be  obliged,  in  case  of  her  majesty^ 
decease,  not  to  use  his  endeavours  for  the  placing 
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the  said  prince  on  his  father's  throne,  to  which 
he  had  an  undoubted  right."  Mrs.  Masham  told 
him,  '^  that  it  would  be  an  inexpressible  satisfaction 
to  her  msgesty  if  it  could  be  possible  with  safety 
to  the  reli^on  and  liberties  of  her  subjects,  to 
*^  have  her  brother  i^tored  ro  his  rieht,  at  least 
^'  after  her  decease,  if  it  could  not  be  done  before  { 
that  the  necessity  of  entering  into  the  strongest 
engagement  possible  to  confirm  the  succession  in 
the  house  of  Hanover,  was  the  greatest  of  all  her 
^'  majesty's  aversions ;  but  that  some  reserve  might 
'^  surely  be  made  to  leave  rooxn  for  justice  to  take 
J*  place  in  time  to  come.** 

IVIesnager,  upon  his  arrival  at  Utrecht,  found  that 
(he  British  ministers  had  not  received  the  private 
instructions  which  Mrs.  Masham  had  given  him 
reason  to  expect  would  be  sent  to  them ;  he  after- 
wards discovered  that  the  agents  of  the  court  of 
St.  Germain  had  made  the  concerns  of  the  prer 
tender  the  subject  of  a  private  negodation  with 
the  ministry  in  England  \  and  he  wholly  ascribes  the 
iniscarriage  of  the  business  to  the  bad  choice  of 
those  agents  as  well  as  to  the  impatience  and  jealous, 
sy  of  the  court  of  St.  Germain. 

In  the  mean  time,  prince  Eugene  having  received 
a  reinforcement  of  Germans,  that  increased  the 
army  to  the  number  of  122,000  men,  sat  down 
before  Quesnoy,  which  surrendered  July  4th  after  a 
weak  defence.  Two  days/aft^r  he  invested  Land- 
recy.  On  the  1 7th  of  July  the  duke  of  Ormond 
having  published  the  suspension  of  arms,  parted 
from  the  army  with  the  English  troops  under  lus 
command,  marched  towards  Ghent  and  Bruges,  an4 
took  possession  of  these  two  towns.  Inus,  by 
commanding  the  navigation  of  the  Lys  and  Scheldt 
he  became  the  umpire  of  the  operation^  between 
fhe  contending  armies.  However,  prince  Eugenei 
opened  the  trenches  before  Landrecy,   placed  % 
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strong  body  of  fai$  troop&  at  Daiain  to  protect  the 
passage  of  his  convoys,  and  fortifiad  his  own  camp 
so  as  to  have  no  insult  to  apprehend.  But  tiie 
marescfaal  de  Viliars  had  the  address  to  make  hin 
bdieve  that  hie  intended  to  aitack  his  camp,  which 
induced  him  to  weaken  the  body  of  troops  coai- 
manded  by  the  earl  of  Albermarle  at  Denain.  The 
mareschal  having  nude  a  feint  of  advancing  towards 
his  right,  turned  suddenly  to  the  left,  marched  up  to 
the  camp  of  the  earl  of  Albermarie,  entered  the  en^ 
trenchments,  cut  those  who  resisted  to  pieces,  and 
forced  the  rest  to  fly.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  of 
the  enemy  were  killed  or  drowned,  about  the  sanie 
number  were  taken  prisoners,  and  many  officers  of 
great  distinction  were  either  Idlled,  or  ts^n,  or  kfit 
in  the  Scheldt*  This  victory,  which  decided  the  &te 
of  the  war,  was  rs^idiy  followed  by  many  important 
advantages.  Marchiennes,  the  depot  of  adl  the 
magazines  of  the  confederates,  was  taken  in  three 
days,  Frfnce  Eugene,  iar  firom  attempting  to  an« 
noy  the  enemy,  was  not  able  to  defend  himself. 
He  raised  the  siege  of  l^indrecy ;  Douav,  Quesnoi, 
and  3ouchain  were  successively  taken  m  his  sig^. 
Thus  ended  in  misfortune  and  disgrace  that  fsMBOus 
war,  hitherto  marked  by  a  rapid  series  of  the  most 
signal  victories  <rf)taified  by  the  aUies,  and  whid^ 
might  have  been  crowned  by  the  most  honouraUe 
peace,  had  not  the  confederates,  intoxicated  by  pros- 
perity, rejected  as  imprudently  as  ungenerously,  the 
advantageous  terms  repe^edly  ofibred  to  them  by 
Lewis  XIV. 

A  few  days  after  the  taking  of  Bouchain,  both 
armies  went  into  winter-quarters ;  all  the  rexnarks^f 
Ue  events  of  this  camps^ign  were  confined  to  those 
which  occurred  in  Flanders. 

Though  queen  Anne  and  l^ewis  XIV.  were  equal- 
ly anxious  tor  peace,  the  private  negodation  carried. 
m  between  their  majesties^  was  protrsict^d  ;from 
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day  to  day  by  the  queen's  peremptorily  insisting  on 
several  demands  in  £ivour  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
and  Louis,  on  several  others  in  favour  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria.  The  possession  of  Sidly  to  be  vested 
either  on  the  duke  or  on  the  elector,  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  debate.  In  order  to  bring  these  dif- 
ferences to  a  more  speedy  conciliation,  the  queen 
dispatched  lord  Bolingbroke  with  i^  powers,  though 
tadced  with  the  indispensable  condition  of  obtain- 
ing Sicily  for  the  duke  of  Savoy.  As  soon  as 
Bolingbroke  arrived  at  Paris,  he  entered  into  con- 
ferences with  the  marquis  de  Torcy  on  the  object 
of  his  message.  These  two  minbters  honoured  with 
the  full  confidence  and  powers  of  their  respective 
sovereigns,  happening  to  have  the  same  earnestness 
for  the  conclusion  of  peace,  soon  agreed  on  the 
principal  points,  and  on  referring  the  rest  to  the 
general  congress  at  Utrecht,  where  the  British  ple- 
nipotentiaries continued  to  press  the  allies  to  join  in 
the  armistice.  But  they  were  deaf  to  the  propo- 
sal, and  concerted  measures  for  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  The  elector  of  Hanover  himself^ 
when  the  queen's  ambassador  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  that  it  would  be  for  his  interest  to  co* 
operate  with  her  majesty,  firmly  persevered  in  the 
contrary  resolution.  ^^  Whenever  it  shall  please 
**  God,"  said  he,  "  to  call  me  to  the  throne  of 
^  Britain,  I  hope  to  act  as  becomes  me  for  the  ad- 
♦<  vantage  of  my  people ;  in  the  mean  time  speak 
^  to  me  as  to  a  German  prince,  and  a  prince  of  the 
**  empire." 

Lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  be- 
sides adjusting  in  their  conference  the  principal  in- 
terests of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  settled,  according  to  the  queen's  direction, 
the  time  and  manner  of  the  renunciations  to  be 
made  by  the  king  of  Spain  and  by  all  the  French 
princes^  agreed  to  a  treaty  for  a  suspensioi;i  of  firms 
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between  Great  Britain  and  France,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  for  the  space  of  four  months,  and  that  the 
court  of  Great  Britain  should  pay  the  annual  sura 
of  60,000/L  by  way  of  dower  to  the  late  king 
James's  queen  ;  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  cheva- 
lier de  St,  George  (the  pretender)  should  retire  out 
of  France. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  the  suspension  of  arms 
was  proclaimed  at  Paris  with  the  same  ceremonies 
usually  observed  at  the  proclamation  of  peace  ;  and 
four  days  after  the  same  proclamation  was  publish- 
ed in  England  both  by  itself  and  in  the  London 
Gazette. 

King  Philip  signs  a  solemn  renunciation  to  ill 
pretensions  which  either  himself  or  his  issue  might 
nave  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  his  renunciation 
is  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  <;ioites.  The 
like  renundation  is  made  by  the  princes  of  France 
to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  chief  foundation  of 
the  war  and  the  motive  of  the  grand  alliance  being 
thus  removed,  the  queen  appointed  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  her  ambassador  to  France ;  but  a  private 
quarrel  arising  at  that  time  between  him  and  lord 
Mohun,  they  met  in  Hyde  Park  with  their  seconds, 
and  made  such  violent  and  desperate  passes  at  each 
other  that  both  were  killed  on  the  spot.  As  the 
duke  was  not  only  a  tory  but  a  professed  jacobite, 
this  unfortunate  duel  was  charged  on  the  whole 
whig  party,  suggesting,  that  having  tried  all  other 
methods  in  vain,  they  returned  to  their  expedient 
of  violence  and  murder.  The  duke  of  Marlborough, 
hearing  himself  accused  of  countenancing  those 
party  mischief,  and  seeing  his  enemies  grow  every 
day  more  and  more  implacable,  retired  with  his 
duchess  to  the  continent.  He  had  already  formed 
that  project  a  few  weeks  before,  at  the  death  of  his 
intimate  friend  lord  Godolphin,  a  minister  of  great 
j^bilities  and  integrity,  who  had  served  in  consider- 
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able  employments  wider  four  pnnces  of  v&cy  dif* 
£erent  tempers,  and  had  ccmstantly  discovered  a 
true  seose  of  the  nation's  wel£ire,  and  of  the  px>» 
per  means  x>f  promoting  it.  As  to  the  duke  he  re- 
newed his  professions  to  the  elector  of  Hatioyer ; 
advised  him  to  have  a  spy  at  the  pretender's  court  to 
observe  his  motions,  o&red  for  fifty  lojiis^Vys  a 
month  to  procure  a  proper  person  for  dbat  impoitant 
service,  and  took  a  part  of  this  function  to  himself. 
(" Hanover  Papers^  171 S.  Mai^hersm^s  OrigmaL 
Papers,  vol.  iup.  585.) 

The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  succeeded  the  duke  #f 
Hamilton  in  the  embassy  to  France,  and  that  omrt 
sent  the  duke  d' Aumont  to  London  in  the  same 
quality. 

The  king  of  Portugal,  who  had  resisted  all  the 
remonstrances  of  En^and  respecting  the  suspension 
of  amns,  was  soon  made  verv  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages of  that  measure  when  ke  saw  lus  kingdcmi  in- 
vaded by  a  Spanish  army  of  20,000  men  laying 
^ege  before  Campo  Major.  The  Portuguese  minis* 
ter  at  Utrecht  w^  immediately  ord^ed  to  sign 
the  isuspension,  and  excused  this  step  tp  the  sdhed 
as  the  obvious  effect  of  necessity. 

The  Dutch  began  now  to  wavear  in  their  warlikf 
resolutions.  The  first  transports  of  th/^ir  resent* 
ment  having  subaded,  they  plainly  perceived  that 
thecontinuation  of  the  war  would  entaU  upon  them 
a  burthen  which  they  could  not  bear,  especially 
since  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  kixig  of  Portugal 
had  deserted  the  alliance.  The  pjenipotentaries  of 
the  four  asisociated  cirdes  of  Germany,  presented 
a  remonstrance  to  the  Brid^h  ministers  at  Utrecht^ 
iniploring  the  queen's  interposition  in  their  £ftvour, 
that  they  might  not  be  left  :in  the  miserable  condi* 
tion  to- which  they  had  been  reduced  by  former 
treaties.  Even  the  emperor's  plenipotentiaries  be- 
gan to  talk  in  miore  mpderate  terms,  and  ao  lon^f 
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insisted  on  a  cession  of  the  .Spanisli  moftarcfay  to 
the  house  of  Austria.  Philip's  ministers,  together 
with  those  of  Bavaria  and  Cologn,  whom  the 
other  plenipotentiaries  had  Htherto  refused  to  jbo 
knowledge,  were  admitted  to  the  congress^  and  XK)w 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Britmn  acted  as  mettiatori 
ibr  the  rest  of  the  allies. 

*  *  • 

Ann,  171s. 

The  perseverance  and  steady  conduct  of  the 
British  ministry  overcame  the  reluctance  of  the 
allies,  the  emperor  only  e^i^cepted.  A  new  barrier* 
treaty,  which  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  ordered  to 
settle  with  the  states-general,  induced  theon  to  ac« 
f:ede  to  the  .plan  of  pacification ;  and  the  difficul- 
ties that  arose  in  adjusting  the  treaty  of  commerce, 
and  the  limits  of  tne  countries  possessed  by ''Great 
Britain  and  France  in  North  America,  being  finally 
settled,  the  peace  was  signed  on  the  1 1th  of  April 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Great  Britain^ 
Portugal)  Savoy,  Hollandt  and  Prussia.  The  minis- 
ters of  Great  Britain  agreed  with  those  of  France, 
that  the  emperor  should  have  time  till  the  1st  of 
June  ensuing,  to  consider  whether  he  would  or 
would  not  accept  the  terms  which  concerned  his 
in^perial  majesty ;  during  which  interval,  however^ 
France  would  not  grant  a  suspension  o£  arms. 

The  <{ueen  opens  the  session  of  parlianient,  and 
announces  in  her  speech,  that  peace  is  signed,  that 
the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  will  be  eiKchanged  in 
a  few  days.  She  likewise  informs  them  9  that 
as  great  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  the 
public  expences  as  the  circumstances  would  admit, 
^ving  entirely  to  her  parliamtent  to  determine 
what  force  may  he  necessary  for  securing  commerce 
by  sea;  and  for  guards  and  garrisons.  ^^Make 
f  ^  yourselves  safe,''  said  she,  ^^  and  I  shatt  be  sati»- 
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^  fied.  Next  to  the  protection  of  thfe  Divine  Pro- 
•*  vidence,  I  depend  upon  the  loyalty  and  affection 
•*  of  my  people.  I  want  no  other  guarantee.**  A 
^rarm  address.of  thanks  and  congratulation  is  voted 
in  both  houses  and  presented  to  her  majesty,  and 
the  peace  is  proclaimed  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 
to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  nation  in  general. 

About  this  time  most  of  the  ministers  at  Utrecht 
received  by  the  post  a  printed  protestation  of  the 
pretender,  in  which  he  asserted  his  undoubted  right 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain^  and  solemnly  pro- 
tested against  any  thing  that  might  be  done  to- 
'wards  the  diminution  of  it.  But  no  manner  of 
public  notice  was  taken  of  this  protestation. 

The  queen  having  received  the  ratification  of 
the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce,  copies  of  them 
were  presented  to  the  house.  Weighty  objections 
were  inade  to  the  8th  and  9th  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  commerce,  importing  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  should  mutually  enjoy  all  the  privileges  in 
trading  with  each  other,  that  either  granted  to  the 
most  favoured  nation,  and  that  no  higher  customs 
should  be  exacted  from  the  commodities  of  France 
than  those  that  were  drawn  from  the  same  produc- 
tions of  any  other  country.  Some  members  ob- 
served, that  should  the  duties  upon  French  wines 
be  reduced  to  an  equality  with  those  laid  upon  the 
wines  of  Portugal,  the  diflference  o(  freight  was  so 
great,  that  the  French  wines  would  be  found  the 
.  cheapest^  and  as  they  were  more  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  there  would  be  no  market  for  Portuguese 
wine  in  England ;  that  should  this  be  the  case,  the 
English  would  lose  their  trade  with  Portugal,  the 
most  advantageous  which  they  now  carried  on,  as 
it  returned  a  yearly  balance  o(  600,000/.  in  gold* 
It  was  urged  likewise,  that  the  En^ish  having 
learned  to  make  silk  stufl^  paper,  and  all  manner  of 
toys, formerly  imported  from  France, avast  sum 
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was  annually  saved  to  the  nation,  and  an  infinite , 
number  of  artificers  employed  at  home ;  but  that 
these  people  would  now  be  reduced  to  beggary,  and 
that  money  lost  again  to  the  kingdom  should  these 
articles  be  imported  from  France  under  ordinary 
duties,  as  labour  was  much  cheaper  in  France  thaa 
in  England,  &c.  &c  After  a  violent  debate,,  the 
house  resolved  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  to 
make  good  these  two  articles  of  the  treaty,  as  all 
the  trading  part  of  the  nation  exclaimed  against 
them;  but  when  the  bill  was  brought  in,  it  was  ne- 
gatived after  a  long  debate,  by  a  majority  of  194 
against  185. 

As  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  no  motion  was  made 
either  to  approve  or  disapprove  it,  than  that  for  an 
address  to  thank  her  majesty  "  for  the  great  care 
she  had  taken  for  the  security  and  honour  of  her  . 
kingdoms  in  the  treaty  of  peace;  and  a]|0  for 
*^  what  she  had  done  in  the  treaty  of  commerce, 
by  laying  so  good  a  foundation  for  the  interests 
of  her  people  in  trade,  humbly  desiring  her  hki- 
jesty  to  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  with 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  France,  for  adjust- 
ing such  matters  as  should  be  necessary  to  \fe 
*^  settled .  in  the  said  treaty,  that  it  might  be  ei- 
plained  and  perfected  for  the  good  and  welfare  b£ 
her  people."  This  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  156  voices  against  72;  only  one  of  the  mem- 
bers in  this  debate  reflected  on  the  late  ministry  for 
having  neglected  to  make  a  more  advantageous 
peace  when  it  was  in  their  power.  But  as  the** 
peace  of  Utrecht  has  been  long  since  a  matter  of 
g^eat  controversy,  and  even  of  severe  reproaches 
against  queen  Anne  and  her  ministry,  such  an  im- 
portant question  cannot  pass  unnoticed  in  any  his- 
tory  of  her  reign ;  and  the  time  is  now  come  when 
it  may  be  elucidated,  perhaps  more  impartially  than 
ever  j  as  political  opinions  on  this  subject  are  no , 
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fonger  biassed  by  the  violent  passicms  of'  the  whigs 
^va  tortes  of  that  period,  and  that  blmd  animosity 
tvhi(£  generally  prevaikd  against  the  most  mag- 
nified ambition  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  has  not 
oafy  subsided,  but  has  been  succeeded^  particular* 
fy  in  England,  by  the  most  generous  sympathy 
for  the  unparalleted  misfortunes  of  that  august 
family. 

Those  who  censured  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  main- 
tained, that  had  queen  Anne  continued  the  war  one 
or  two  years  longer,  she  was  sure  of  annihilating 
for  ever  the  power  al  France,  and  would  have  se^ 
cured  by  that  means  an  everlasting  peace  to  Eng- 
land ;  or  had  she  been  absolutely  resolved  to  make 
a  peace,  she  should  have  made  it  upon  terms  as  ad« 
rantageous  at  least  as  those  proposed  by  Lewis 
XIV.  m  1709,  since  the  war  having  continued  two 
years  longer,  must  have  exhausted  his  last  re- 
sources. 

The  first  of  these  objections,  urged  by  the  whigs 
Ht  that  tune,  had  been  strenuously  supported  by 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.  But  the  queen,  already 
deluded  during  two  years  with  her  allies,  by  those 
presumptuous  ideas  of  reducing  France  in  one  or 
two  campaigns  to  the  lowest  degree  of  insignifi* 
cance  and  humiliation,  and  seeing  that  these  two 
campaigns  had  been  rather  more  advantageous  to 
Lewis  XIV.  than  any  other  from  the  beginning  of 
this  grand  contest,  is  her  majesty  to  be  Warned  for 
having  preferred  peace  to  the  risks  of  another 
campaign,  and  to  the  necessity  of  considerably  in- 
creasing the  burden,  already  immense,  of  the  taxes^ 
for  a  war,  the  continuation  of  which,  after  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Joseph,  on  the  17th  of  April  1711, 
was  become  a  flagrant  inconsistency,  no  less  ;ibsurd 
than  bloody ;  as  mstead  of  tending  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  principal  object  of  the  grand  alliance, 
th^  re^estabUshment  of  the  balance  of  Europe,  the 
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necessary  conse<|!senGe  of  the  alfies  contimunff  the 
war  whb  sttGcess,  was  the  final  destnrction  of  thair 
very  balance  by  the  onion  of  the  imperial  axtd  Spa* 
niah  crowns  on  th^e  head  of  the  emperor  Charles^ 
an  union  the  more  irrevocable,  that  the  only  pcywer 
adequate  to  oppose  it  was  to  be  annihilated  ? 

As  to  obtaining^  such  advantageons  terma  as  tli084l^ 
th^  had  been  orcred  m  1 70^,  it  is  probable,  dxat 
s  £Er  as  the  change!  of  circumstances  couM  allow  it^ 
none  df  the  alfies  would  have  had  reason  to  com^ 
plain  l«d  they  joined  in  her  majesty's  measures  i^ 
but  by  obstinately  opposing  her  views,  they  made  it 
ilnpossifole  for  her  to  attend  to  their  interests  as  she 
did  to  her  own*     The  consequence  was,  that  the 
terms  she  obtained  were  more  advantageous  to  Eng- 
land than  those  proposed  in  170^  coukl  ever  have 
been.    She  secured  in  some  measure  to  Great  Bri" 
tain,  the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  ac* 
quisition  o£  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  which  she  could 
not  have  pretended  to  n w^  even  have  accepted  with 
proprieiy  in  1 709,  when  she  was  fighting  the  battles 
of  Charles  IlL  in  support  dF  his  pretensions  to  tlve 
whole  succession  of  Spsun*    In  the  mean  time  she 
obliged  the  French  king  to  acknowledge  her  own 
title,  and  the  protestant  succession,  to  abandon  the 
jpretender's    cause,    and   even    expd    him    from 
France ;  she  strengthened  l^r  limits  and  extended 
her  dominions  in  America  *y  she  forced  France  to 
cede  to  England  Hudson's  Bay  and  St.  Christo- 
pher, to  give  up  all  pretensions  to  Newfoundland, 
except  the  faculty  of  drying  fish  on  a  limited  part 
of  its  shores ;  she  reduced  Lewis  XIV*  to  the  hu« 
mifiation  of  destroying  at  his  own  expence,  the  for- 
tificadons  and  harbour  of  Dunkirk. 

With  re^d  to  the  confederates,  the  CTfiperor  was 
to  have  the  duchy  of  Milun,  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The  duke  of  Savoy 
was  eventuaHy  to  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
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in  default  of  Philip  V.  and  his  male  issue ;  Sicily 
was  also  to  be  given  him  with  the  title  of  king,  and 
Sardinia,  with  the  same  tide  to  the  elector  of  Ba*'* 
varia*    The  states  were  to  deliver  up  Lisle  and  the 
little  places  about  it ;  and  besides  the  other  places, 
already  in  their  possession,  they  were  to  have  Na- 
mur,  Charleroy,  Luxembourg,  Y^pres,  and  Nieuport. 
The  king  of  Prussia  was  to  have  the  Upper  Guilder 
in  lieu  of  Orange,  and  his  newly-assumed  title  of 
king  acknowledged.    The  king  of  Portugal  having 
contributed  but  a  little  in  carrying  on  the  war,  had 
little  to  demand,  and  that  was  granted.    But,  above 
all,  the  balance  of  Europe,  that  important  cause  of 
all  Europe  rising  in  arms  against  France,  was  se- 
cured as  much  as  it  could  be  by  the  solemn  renun- 
ciations of  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  of  the  French  princes  -  to  the  crown 
of  Spain.     Now,  if  we  consider  that  queen  Anne 
become  the  sole  arbitre$s  of  the  fstte  of  Europe,  ob- 
tained, or  rather  dictated  those  concessions  to  Lewis 
XIV.  no  longer  humbled  by  recent  defeats,  but 
gloriously  reconciled  with  victory  at  Denain,  it' 
seems  difficult  not  to  aUow,  that  she  most  honoura* 
bly  concluded  the  most  advantageous  peace  that 
England  had  ever  made.     It  is  no  less  obvious,  that 
had  the  more  advantageous  terms  proposed  in  1709 
been  accepted  at  that  time  as  the  basis  of  a  general 
treaty,  a  new  confederacy  and  a  much  more  disad- 
vantageous  war  must  unavoidably  have  taken  place, 
to  compel  Charles  III.  invested  by  this  very  treaty 
with  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  by  his  own  right 
with  the  imperial  crown,  to  resign  one  of  them. 
Let  then  England  no  longer  ifegret  the  treaty  that, 
might  have  been  made  in  1 709,  nor  ever  consider 
the  power  of  France,  under  a  regular  government, 
as  in  the  least  obnoxious  to  the  security  of  Great 
Britain,  who  by  her  own  situation^  and  owing  to 
the  immense  increase  of  her  power,  fiches,  com* 
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merce  and  industry,  will  never  Ke  storer  of  conti-^ 
nuing  in  that  flourishing  state,  but  by  fostering  in  a 
great  measure  the  prosperity  of  her  neighbours,  as 
..  obviously  conducive  to  her  own,  and  even  necessary 
to  maintain  iu 

'  ^  The  whigs,  with  a  view  of  influencing  the  ap- 
proaching elections  against  their  antagonists,  \vere 
at  great  paihs  to  inform  the  public  that  the  pro«- 
testant  succession  was  in  great  danger  from  the 
queen  and  her  servants,  and  that  the  courts  of  Lon«^ 
don  and  Hanover  were  upon  the  very  worst  terms* 
Though  this  was  a  notorious  fact,  lord  Oxford,  sen- 
siUe  of  the  importance  of  removing  a  suspicion  of 
this  kind,  resolved  to  induce  the  queen  to  assure 
her*  parliament  in  her  speech  from  the  throne,  that 
the  utmost  harmony  subsisted  between  her  and  the 
presumptive  heirs  of  the  crown.  Her  majesty, 
however,  either  from  a  returning  afiection  for  her 
brother,  or  disgusted  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
elector's  agents  in  London,  refused  for  some  time 
to  make  any  mention  of  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver ;  and  the  lord  treasurer  could  not  obtain  the 
point  but  by  applying  to  her  prudence,  and  alarm- 
ing  her  fears  on  the  safety  of  her  government,  and 
perhaps  of  her  person.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Marl- 
borough, and  of  all  the  elector's  friends  in  England, 
that  the  electoral  prince  should  come  over,  under 
the  pretext  of  thanking  the  queen  for  the  affection 
she  had  expressed  in  her  speech  towards  the  elector's 
family  ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  this  measure  by 
his  council  at  Hanover,  who  apprehended  that  if  the 
prince  came  over  without  the  queen's  permission,  he 
might  be  sent  back  with  disgrace.  (Harwfver 
Papers^  May  1 6th  and  26/A,  1713.  MacphersqrCs 
Original  Papers^  vol.  it.  pp.  494,  495.) 

The  duke,  to  whom  the  elector  had  granted  at 
that  period  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  pay 
of  his  troops,  and  a  commission  to  act  in  case  of 
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ttie  queen's  death,  'seemed  to  be  more  sixicsrdy 
attached  to  the  elector  ;  or  at  least  aktai/s  ready ^ 
as  he  said,  io  hazard  his  fortune  and  his  life  for 
his  highnesses  serrice*     (Ibid.  p.  487,  Marlborough' s^ 
Letter  to  the  Elector^  April  1 UA,  1 7 1 3.) 

The  delay  aildWcd  to  tlie  emperor  for  adhering 
to  the  treaty  being  past,  the  war  continues  on  the 
Rhine.  The  mareschal  de  Villais  tsdces  without 
resistance  the  toubns  of  Worms,  Spire,  Keirserlaater, 
&&&C.  The  inateschal  de  Bezons  besieges  Lan^- 
dan,  June  ^Ist,  takes  possession  of  it  August  20th; 
crosses  the  Ithiiae,  beats  general  Vavbonne  in  his 
entrenchments,  Septeiaber  20th,  and  lays  siege  be« 
fore  Fribourg. 

During  tM^  interval,  the  patliainentary  business 
w.^rit  on,  not  as  quietly^  however,  as  it  was  expect- 
ed from  the.  satisfaction  whidi  the  nation,  hsppily 
restored  to  the  blessinjgs  of  pence,  had  genmlly 
manifested ;  but  it  had  not  softened  the  animosity 
of  the    wliigi  iagainst    the    ministry,   particularly 
•aMinst  lord  Oxfordi,  and  they  did  not  miss  an  op- 
portunity of  givilng  vent  to  it.    The  commons,  m 
rene-wing  the  duty  on  mak,  having  cxtet)ded  it  to 
Scotland,  the  members  for  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
unanimously  opposed  the  measure  as  contrary  to  an 
express   article    of   the  union  of   the   kingdoms. 
iTieir   arguments,  strenuously   supported    by   the 
whigs,  made  a  great  impression  in  the  house ;  the 
bill,  however,  obtained  the  majority.     Hie  Scottish 
members  in  both  houses,  highly  offended  at  it,  met  at  a 
tavern,  and  appointed  two  lords  and  two  comtnoners 
-IlO  wait  upon  the  queen  in  their  names,  and  request 
'  her  permission  for  bringing  in  a  bill  for  the  disso- 
lution of  the  union.     Though  her  majesty  express- 
ed  the  greatest  uneasiness  at  this  address,  they  re- 
solved at  the  instigation  of  the  duke  of  Afgyle,  a 
declared  enemy  to  lord  Oxford,  to  proceied  in  dieir 
lintended  motion.    li  was  brought  ^ccorditigly  ia 
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the  house  of  lOrds  on  the  1st  of  June  j  but  the 
violence  of  Argyle  against  the  lord  treasurer  was 
;ultiip2U;ely  serviceable '  to  that  minister,  and  when 
*  the  question  for  dissolving  the  union  was  put,  it 
was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  four 
voices  only,  a  circumstance  which  preserved  the 
4dngdom  from  confusion.  Had  the  motion  been 
.c^ried  im  the  affirmative,  another  was  ready  for 
sending  the  treiasurer  to  die  tower.  The  Scots, 
idisapptJinted  by  their  want  of  success,  and  incensed 
aga^3t  'Uie  speech  of  Argyle,  in  which  he  had  most 
junad  visedly  mentioned  the  pretender  with  the  great- 
^t  contempt,  fell  again  into  the  views  of  the  court 

Tlie  qn^if^  signines  in  a  message  to  the  house  of 

<x)mmonis,  Uiat  her  civil  list  is  burthened  with  ddbts, 

incurred  by  9i  part  of  the  revenue,  designed  for  it, 

Imag  applif4  to   several  extraordinary  ezpences 

tannniinAing  to  above  SOOfiOOL  and  this  sum  b  im* 

laa^odiately  granted.    In  the  mean  time,  addresses  are 

K^oted  by  both  houses,  concerning  the  chevalier  de 

.St«  George,  who  had  repaired  to  Lorraine,  and.d&* 

^ixtg  her  majesty  that  she  woiUd  press  the  duke  of 

thitt  jiame,  and  all  the  princes  in  amity  with  her,  to 

.es^j^dbide  the  pretender  from  thd^r  dominions.    On 

tyis  debate,  it  was  asked  in  the  upper  house,  where 

.  wo^ld  they  have  the  pretender  reside,  since  all  the 

.pofw:ers  in  Europe  w^re  in  amity  with  her  majesty? 

Xo  this  the  eatl  of  Peterborough  answered,  that 

-^^  ;Since  he  b^n  his  studies  in  Paris,  the  fittest 

**  .place  )for  him  to  improve  himself  was  Rome.*\ 

The  queen  answered  that  she  would  repeat  her  in«> 

»stai|ci^  9ctoffdiKg  to  their  desire,  adding,  that  if 

tJbey  cpuld  oure  their  animosities  and  divisions  at 

home  it  would  be  the  most  effectual  method  of  se- 

cuiwg:the  protestant  succession ;  and  in  her  speech 

.af  thp  ^nd  of  the  session,  July  16th,  there  was  nat 

jcoe  word  .jc^  the  pcetender,  nor  of  the  protestant 

SUCCfifittOn;. 
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•    The  parliament  being  soon  after  dissolved  accord- 
ing to  the  triennial  act,  both  parties  prepared  their 

-exertions  for  the  approaching  elections,  tte  whigs 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  had  continued 
their  intrigues  to  persuade  the  prince  electoral  to 
come  over  to  England ;  teased  with  their  impof- 
tunities,  he  had  agreed  to  send  his  brother,  duke 
Ernest ;  but  they  insisted  on  his  coming .  in  person, 
and  he  had  absolutely  declined  to  comply  with  their 
demand.  They  had  also  vainly  harassed  him  with 
demands  of  pensions  for  poor  lords,  and  money 
to  pay  political  writers,  spies,  &c.  But  the  com- 
position of  a  new  parlkment  was  so  important  to 
manage  in  favour  of  the  protestant  succession,  at  a 
juncture,  when  it  was  so  much  endangered  both  by 
the  known  dispositions  of  the  queen  and  by  the 

.declining  state  of  her  health,  that  the  wfaigs  espect- 

*ed  to  find  the  elector  heartily  disposed  to  enable 
them  by  large  sums  of  money  to  secure  a  majority 
in  the  elections,  and  to  return  men  of  constitutional 
and  whiggish  prindples  to  the  ensuing  parliament. 
They  accordingly  asked  100,000/.  The  magnitude 
of  the  sum  left  no  room  for  hesitation  in  rejecting 
their  demand.  They  insisted  again,  and  condescend- 
ed to  reduce  it  to  50,000/, ;  but  the  elector  plainly 
told  them  that  he  could  not  spare  the  money. 
They  applied  to  his  servants  and  friends,  but  with- 
out any  other  effect  than  throwing  his  highnessi  into 
a  kind  of  despair,  and  even  indifference  about  a 

,  throne,  which  was  represented  so  c^ifficult  to  ascend. 
(Hanover  Papers^  passim.) 

In  the  mean  time  intrigues  and  dissensions  «^ted 
in  the  cabinet.  Bolingbroke  yielding  to  his  ambition, 
had  long  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  power  and  credit  of 
lord  Oxford,  whom  he  despised,  and  thwarted  aU 
his  measures.  Supported  by  lady  Masham,  he  iiv- 
sinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  que^n,  by  eoK 
tering  without  hesitation  into  all  her  prejudices. 
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The  enmity  between  these  two  ministers  was  no 
longer  unknown  to  the  public,  and  writers  employ- 
ed by  government,  were  busy  in  preparing  the  na- 
tion for  an  approaching  change.  This  division  was 
greatly  fomented  by  the  uninterrupted  connexion 
between  Bolingbroke  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  entertained  the  most  Violent  animosity  against 
the  earl  of  Oxford.  The  queen,'  subject  to  fre- 
quent illnesses,  began  to  apprehend  that  her  end 
was  fast  approaching,  and  from  motives  of  religion 
became  very  anxious  for  the  eventual  succession  of 
her  brother  to  the  throne.  Her  solemn  promises 
*  to  her  ikther,  the  letter  he  had  written  to  her  in 
his  last  illness,  her  having  been  by  her  desertion  the 
obvious  cause  of  his  rum,  were  always  present  to 
her  mind.  She  deemed  the  death  of  her  children 
a  signal  punishment  inflicted  by  Providence  for  her 
own  injustice  to  a  parent. 

Bolingbroke,  who  had  long  watched  the  emotions 
of   her  mind,  endeavoured  to  turn   them  to  his 
advantage  by  approving  and  encouraging  her  views. 
He  thus  gradually  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  in- 
fluence of  the  lord  treasurer.     To  humble  his  rival 
was  gratifying  to  his  ambition,  but  to  ruin  him  en- 
tirely in  such  precarious  circumstances,  would  have 
been  inconsistent    with    common    prudence ;    his 
scheme  was,  therefore,  to  postpone  that  blow  until 
he  could  strike  it  with  security,  and  he  thought 
that  nothing  could  better  answer  that  purpose  than 
strengthening  himself  with  the  return  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  whom  he  was  sure  to  find  dispos- 
ed to  join  with  any  party  who  might  contribute  to 
the  £bi11  of  his  enemy.     He  was  not  deceived  in  this 
conjecture.     The  duke,  tired  of  his  long  insignifi- 
cance^  and  expecting  much  from  the  intrigues  of 
Bolingbroke,  indulged  himself  in  the  hopes  of  his 
speedy  return,  of  regaining  his  former  power  and 
of  governing  Anne  by  yielding  to  her  prejudices. 
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Under  a  certainty  that  she  was  attached  to  her  bro- 
ther's interest,  he  secretly  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  pretender's  adherents  abroad.  He^ 
wrote  to  the  duchess  of  Berwick,  and  even  to  the 
late  king  James's  queen.  He  dispatched  one  of  his 
retainers  to  France,  and  empowered  him  to  make 
the  most  solemn  protestations  of  his  attachment  to 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  assuring  him  with  an; 
oath  that  he  would  rather  cut  off  his  own  right 
handj  than  oppose  his  views  to  the  throne  ;  that 
provided  he  himself  might  be  rendered  secure,  he 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  use  all  his  credit 
both  privately  and  publicly  for  his  service.  Ife* 
added,  that  he  instructed  the  duke  of  Berwick  more 
largely  on  the  subject.  ( Stuart  Papers^  I6ik  &f 
October y  1713.  MacphersofCs  Original  Papers, 
vol  iu  p.  441.) 

The  dangerous  intrigues  of  the  duke  in  the  pre-* 
ceding  year  had  made  such  a  deep  iobpression  on 
the  queen's  mind,  that  she  was  even  terrified  at  the 
very  mention  of  his  name ;  and  though  she  could 
not  legally  continue  his  exile,  she  resolved  never  to 
give  her  consent  to  his  return.  {Stuart  Papers,  28i& 
qf  October,  17 1 8.    Macpkersan,  vol.  iL  p^  44i5.] 

Marlborough,  finding  that  the  queen  was  bbdu^ 
rate,  and  that  the  pretender  himsetf  treated  his  pn> 
posaJs  with  caution,  and  even  distrust,  he  feU  back 
with  vehemence  into  his  fortner  protestatiohS'  to  the 
house  of  Hanover,  corresponded  with  that  family, 
loudly  accused  the  ministry  of  incurable  jacobitisni^ 
and  even  involved  his  friend  Bolingbroke  in  the  ge^ 
peral  accusation.  (^Hanover  Papers,  duke  qf  Marl- 
borough's Letter,  November  the  30th,  1713,^.  515.) 

The  whigs  again  urged  the  elector  to  invade  the 
kingdom,  and  denianded  with  the  most  vefaemoit 
entreaties,  2000/.  to  carry  the  elections  for  the  com- 
roon  council  of  London.  "  Should  we  £»1,'*  they 
^aid,  *'  to  engage  the  elector  to  ^ee  to  any  of  our 


f^  proposals,  we  twUst  in  pmdieiice  provide  for  our- 
*'  pelves,  wd  yidd  to  the  uiaea»''*  (Ibid.  Decern* 
ier  mk^  1 7 1 3,  Jk;,  5200 

It  was  insinuMed,  that  the  elector  might  be  wy- 
dttced  tQ  htprfpw  2P,0Q0if,  from  his  ftiends  in  Biitaiir, 
%o  b^  l^id  QUt  op  the  poor  lords  and  the  common- 
council  of  London  during  the  three  years  that  the 
pa):Ii^q|^nt  w^  tp  sit.  IvWlfoorough  and.Cadogan 
undertook  to  furnish  the  money  em  the  elector's 
c^li^tion,  ptrovided  the  interest:  of  five  per  cent, 
should  be  regularly  paid.  His  hcgha^^ss,  howevex^,^ 
declined  to  give  any  obligation  either  for,  the  priib 
cipal  or  interest,  and  signified  to  his  agents^,  tliat  his 
friei^ds  should  advance  the  money,  as  they  niightbd 
certain  of  being  reijubursed  aa  soon  as  his  highnes^s 
or  the  electress,  his  mother,  should  came  to  the 
throne,  (Ibid.  December  30th,  nis^  and  March 
20/A,  1714,.  jpp.  521,  5780  These  particulars,  so 
painful  to  relate,  and  whose  authenticity  cannot  be 
questioned,  show,  that  the  great  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, though  overioaded  with  the  laurels  of  the 
most  glorious  victories,  was  iar,  very  far  from  being 
a  man  of  upright  principles  and  morality. 

During  these  secret  intrigues  of  party,  the  tories 
had  succeeded  in  managing  trhe  elections,  so  as  to 
retai|i  th^  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
fyeti  in  th/^  upper  hoitsje,  by  mean^  of  the  sixteei^ 
p^rs  elected  in  Scotland ;  but  the  meeting  of  the 
new  parliament  was  delayed  by  repeated  proroga- 
tions, owing  partly  to  the  contentions  of  ministers, 
aii4  partly  to  the  indisposition  of  the  queen,  who 
had  beeo  seized  at  "Windsor  with  a  dangerous  in« 
flamm^tpry  fever. 

At  that  time  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  lieu- 
tenfint  of  Ireland,  assembled  the  parliament  of  that 
kingdom,  and  found  the  two  houses  more  at  va^ 
fiance  tMn  ever  on  the  opposite  principles  of  whigs 
ind  («fies«    The  commons .  ordered  a  bill  to  be 
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brought  in  to  attaint  the  pretender  and  all  his  ad- 
herents. They  agreed  upon  an  address  to  the 
queen  to  remove  the  chancellor,  whom  they  accused 
of  countenancing  the  tories  of  that  kingdom.  They 
were  preparii^  several  other  complaints  of  the  same 
kind,  when  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  received  orders  ^ 
to  prorogue  the  p^liament. 

On  the  continent,  the  emperor  seeing  that  his 
forces  commanded  by  prince  Eugene,  were  so  over* 
powered  by  the  Frendi  army  under  mareschal  de 
Villars,  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  reduction  of 
the  important  fortresses  of  Landau  and  Fribourg, 
resolved  at  last  that  conferences  for  peace  should 
take  place  at  the  castle  of  Rastadt,  between  prince 
Eugene  and  mareschal  de  Villars ;  but  all  the  articles 
between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  VerssdUes  were 
not  settled  before  the  end  of  February,  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  on  the  3rd  day  of  March. 

Ann.  1714. 

The  new  parliament  was  opened  by  commission, 
February  1 6th,  A  fortnight  after,  the  ratifications 
exchanged  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  Spain 
and  Great  Britain  were  received,  and  this  new 
treaty  was  published  in  London,  March  1st.  The 
next  day  the  queen,  hardly  recovered  from  her  last 
illness,  was  carried  in  a  sedan  chair  to  the  house  of 
lords,  and  addressed  both  houses  with  a  speech,  in- 
forming them  that  she  had  obtained  an  honourable 
jind  advantageous  peace  for  her  own  people  and  for 
the  greatest  part  of  her  allies ;  and  hoped  her  inter- 
position might  prove  eflfectual  to  complete  the  settle- 
ment of  Europe.  She  observed,  that  some  persons 
had  been  so  malicious  as  to  insinuate,  that  the  pro- 
testant  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover  was  in 
danger  under  her  government  j  but  that  those  who 
endeavoured  to  distract  the  minds  of  men  with 
ioia^ary  dan^ers^  could  only  mean  to  disturb  th^ 
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public  tranquillity ;  that,  after  all  she  had  done  tO 
secure  the  religion  and  liberties  of  her  people,  she  ' 
could  not  mention  such  proceedings  without  sjooift 
degree  of  warmth,  and  she  hoped  her  parliament 
would  agree  with  her  that  attempts  to  weakeil  her 
authority,  or  to  render  the  possession  of  the  crown 
uneasy  to  her,  could  never  be  proper  means  to 
strengthen  the  protestant  jsuccession. 

'  Both  houses,  as  well  as  the  convocation,  voted  at 
fectionate  addresses  to  her  majesty  ;  still,  however, 
.the  ill-humour  of  party  subsisted,  and  was  daily  ir«* 
ritated  by  new  pamphlets  and  libels,  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  which  was  not  the  least  business  of  this 
session,  particularly  respecting  two  pamphlets,  the 
Englishman  and  the  Crisis,  written  against  the 
ministers  by  Mr.  Steele,  a  member  of  the  house  of 
commons.  After  a  very  warm  debate,  in  which 
Steele  was  very  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Robert  WaU 
pole,  his  pamphlets  were  declared  scandalous  and 
seditious  libels,  and  the  author  was  expelled  the 
house.  The  commons  having  readily  voted  a  sup- 
ply, proceeded  on  several  resolutions  about  qualify* 
ing  the  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  and  order- 
ed a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for  securing  the  freedom 
of  parliaments,  by  limiting  the  number  of  civil  and 
military  officers  in  the  house  of  commons,  which 
was  perfected  towards  the  end  of  March.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lords,  induced  by  the  general  out- 
cry on  the  dangers  of  the  protestant  succession^  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation, 
voted  several  addresses  to  that  effect,  and  one  among 
the  rest,  desiring  they  might  know  what  steps  had 
been  taken  for  removing  the  pretender  from  Lor^ 
raine.  The  lord  treasurer,  now  strongly  suspected 
of  jacobitism,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  further  security  of  the  protestant  succession,  by 
snaking  it  high  treason  to  bring  any  foreign  troops 
IntQ  the  kingdom,  which  at  first  very  much  puzzled 
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his  antagonists)  one  of  whom  rej^fesenled,  however, 
that  such  a  l»il  might  be  turned  ag^nst  the  very 
gnsu^ntees  of  the  protestant  succession.  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  repUed,  that  this  motion  of  his  colleague 
attuded  only  to  such  troops  as  might  be  brought  into 
lihe  kingdom  by  the  pretender  or  his  adheirents. 

These  two  ministers,  though  rivals  for  the  queen's 
favour,  were,  however,  united  in  their  public  mea- 
sares,  on  account  of  their  com  mem  fears  and  in- 
terests. They  were  no  strangers  to  the  designs 
of  the  whigs ;  they  knew  that  the  elector  had  beent 
long  solicited  to  undertake  an  invasion  ;  that  the 
states-general  began  to  make  preparations  for  aid- 
ing eflfectually  the  elector  in  his  views  on  the  Bri- 
tish throne ;  that  the  whigs  at  home  were  prepared 
to  second  the  projected  invasion  from  abroad  ;  that 
measures  were  concerted  by  a  society  called  the  kit- 
cat-club,  to  seize  the  tower,  to  declare  for  the  femily 
4)f  Hanover,  to  secure  the  persons  of  such  as  wer^ 
suspected  of  favouring  the  pretender,  and  the  trea- 
surer being  in  the  number,  had  aukwardly  diose^ 
this  preposterous  motion  as  a  kind  of  hint  to  the 
whigs  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  their 
eehemes.  ^Hanover  PaperSy  March  and  Aprity 
ni^,pa$sifn,  ibid.)  More  effectual  measures  wer6 
taken  s^inst  them  on  this  occasion.  The  duke  of 
Argyle,  the  earl  of  Stair,  and  many  others  of  the 
w}%  P^ity  were  removed  from  the  mflitary  and  ctvii 
emfdoyments  which  they  had  hitherto  retained. 
•  Disappointed  in  their  public  conduct;  the  whigs  had 
Recourse  to  private  measures,  and  succeeded  in  gain^ 
ing  over  sudi  tories  as  were  discontented  with  the 
ministry,  or  apprehensive  that  their  hXL  would  soon 
foSow  their  dCasension.  Encouraged  by  this  une^c* 
peered  defection,  the  party  introduced  in  the  house 
of  lords  a  warm  debate  on  the  question,  whether 
the  protestant  succession  was  in  ckinger  ?  But  in  a 
divisioQ,  the  negative  prevailed  by  twdve  vote^  74 
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:^in8t  64 ;  and  in  th^^  kouse.bf  cdlnm6tis  if  w^ 
^carried  by  a  majority  of  1156  against  208.  With 
respect  to  the  pr^tendef",  a  motion  was  made  tliat 
an  address  be  presented  to  the  que^n,  that  ^  she 
would  renew  her  instances  for  the  speedy  remoyih^ 
of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  out  of  Lorraine,- ^and 
that  she  would  in  conjunction  with  the  atates^nes' 
ral  enter  into  the  guaranty  ol  the  prot-estant  suc-^ 
cession  til  t&e  house  of  Hanover,  and  also  with  sUch 
other  princes  asi^he  should  think  proper.  R  was  pro*^ 
posed  a&  an  addition  to  the  addt^ss,  that  the"  queett  . 
might  be  desired  to  issue  a  proclamation,  promising 
a  reward  to  any  person  who  should  apprehend  the 
pretender  dead  or  alive.  This  barbiarous  addition  was 
rejected,  but  thfe  address  was  voted  unanimously. 

The  queen,  dxtremely  displeased  at  this*  address^ 
returned  such  a  cold  and  evasive  answer  to  it  as  to 
revive  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  and  incr-ease  the 
alarms  of  the  whigs  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
lords  of  that  party  held  immediately  a  consultation, 
to  which  baron  Schutz,  envoy  from  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  was  admitted,  and  where  it  was  resolved 
that  he  should  apply  to  the  chancellor  iot  a  writ  for 
the  electoral  prince  to  sit  in  the  hosaae  of  peers  as 
duke  of  Cambridge^  The  chanceHor  startled  at 
dus  une^ected  demand,  declined  givitig  any  ans-- 
wer  till  he  should  consult  the  queen.  He  hastened 
to  the  palace  j  the  queen,  exiHbited  upon  the  oc^ 
caoon^every  symptom  of  violence  and  passion.  She 
declared  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  that  sh^ 
would  rather  suffer  the  last  extremities  than  permit 
any  prince  of  the  Sectoral  family  to  come  and  re- 
sicie  in  Britadn  during  her  life ;  that  she  coilsideredf 
the  conckict  of  the  resident  in  the  light  erf*  a  personal- 
afiront.  She  comm^mded  the  chancellor  to  write 
kifitantly  to  Schfitz^  that  having  heard  nothing  of 
the  matter  f/otn  the  court  of  Hanover,  she  could 
^ot  persuade   h^r^  that  thmr  minister  acte4 


in  the  present  case  by  their  instructions.  As  a  fur- 
ther mark  of  displeasure  she  sent  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  to  forbid  Schutz  to  appear  any  more  at 
her  court,  and  to  declare  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  she  intended  to  solicit  the  elector  and  electress* 
for  his  in€tant  recall.  C Hanover  Papers^  21ih  and 
i9th  Aprilj  1714.  Macpherson^s  Original  Papers^ 
vol  iu  pp.  598,  599.) 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  dissuade  the  eleo^ 
tress  and  the  elector  from  any  idea  |hat .  her  majes-^ 
ty's  ill  humours  agsdnst  Schutz  liad  in  the  least, 
altered  her  mind  respecting  the  protestant  succes* 
sion^  orders  were  sent  to  the  British  minister  at. 
Hanover,  to  ask  their  electoral  highnesses  what  they 
wanted  to  be  done  for  the  greater  security  of  the 
protestant  succession  established  in  their  family,  and 
to  assure  them  that  her  majesty  would  have  a  pleasure 
in  granting  whatever  they  desired  in  that  respect. 

In  answer  to  this  obliging  message  their  electoral 
highnesses  sent  a  memorial.  May  '7th,  in .  which 
they  represented  the  necessity  of  obliging  the  pre- 
tender to  remove  to  Italy ;  that  for  the  security  of 
her  royal  person,  of  her  kingdom,  and  of  the  pro^ 
testant  religion,  it  would  b^  no  less  necessary  to 
settle  in  Great  Britain  some  one  of  the  electoral 
family,,  who  would  be  attentive  to  such  important 
concerns.    The  time  being  now  come,  when  the 
security  of  their  common  interests  cannot  be  found 
any  longer,   but  in  a  r^iprocal  confidence,  and 
when  their  electoral  highnesses,  as  they  do  not  ex-^ 
pect  the  security  of  their  rights  to  the  succession^ 
but  from  the  continuance  of  her  majesty's  good-i 
ne^s,  so  they  ar^  readfy  to  contribute  on  their  side, 
as  much  as  is  in  their  power,  to  defeat  the  designs  of 
those  who  would  attempt  to  disturb  the  tranquil* 
lity  and  felicity  of  her  glorious  reign.     Their  high- 
pes$e^  renewed  likewise  the  instances  they  had  made 
i^arly  two  yea(s  ago  to  her  mnjesty  and  to  her  minK 
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sters,  that  sucli  a  pension  and  estabfishment  should 
be  settled  by  act  of  parliament  on  her  highness  the 
dectress,  as  the  nearest  heir  to  the  crown  usually- 
enjoyed,  f  British  Museum  MSS.  Sloane  Cata^ 
loguCj  490s — ^55,^  The  electress  died  a  fortnight 
after  having  sent  this  memorial. 

Notwithstanding  the  kind  proposals  and  promises 
the  queen  had  made  to  the  elector,  the  alarms  of  his 
friends  in  England,  and  their  entreaties  for  sending 
over  the  prince  electoral,  were  rather  increased  j  it 
€ven  appears  that  they  had  great  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing the  point,  and  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  prince 
was  become  the  news  of  the  day. '  The  queen,  ex- 
tremely incensed*at  it,  wrote  a  very  severe  letter  to 
the  elector  upon  the  subject.  May  SOth.  "  I  freely 
*'  own  to  you,'*  said  she,  -^^  that  I  cannot  imagine 
^^  that  a  prince,  who  possesses  the  knowledge  and 
^  penetration  of  your  electoral  highness,  can  ever 
^'  contribute  to  such  an  attempt ;  and  that  I  believe 
-"  you  are  too  just  to  allow  that  any  infringement 
•*  shouki  be  made  on  my  sovereignty,  which  you 
*'  would  not  choose  should  be  made  on  your  own. 
•"  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  you  would  not  suffer 
•"  the  smallest  diminution  of  your  authority ;  I  am 
**  no  less  delicate  in  that  respect,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  oppose  a  project  so  contrary. to  my 
royal  authority,  however  fatal  the  consequences 
may  be.'*  ("Hanover  Papers^  SOth  May\^  1714. 
'Macphef^soUy  vol.  ii.  p.  621.) 
'  The  elertor,  in  his  answer,  June  15th,  did  not 
deny  the  fact,  but  endea^ured  to  appease  the  queen 
by  the  most  soothing  expressions.  ^^  It  is  so  essential 
"  to  me,"  said  he,  "  to  cultivate  the  honour  of  your 
^^  good  graces,  that  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  the 
•*•  presence  of  one  of  the  princes  oi  my  family  in 
**  your  kingdoms  could  never  have  any  other  de- 
sign than  to  confirm  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  courts,  and  to  render  to  your 
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^  ina|e9ty  all  pofisil^le  fi^rvkes,  &c.  &c.   ('British 
Museum,  Shane  Catalogue^  49OS — 58.) 

A  bill  is  brought  in,  May  1  ath>  to  prevent  the 

SOMfth  of  the  schism,  by  pro^iUHting  dissenters 
yok  teaching  in  schools  and  academies.  It  passes 
boiih  houses  and  receives  the  royal  assent ;  but  the 
QuefiH.  dying  before  it  was  carried  into  execution, 
this  ^w  was  rendered  ifieffectual. 
•  While  the  courts  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Hanover, 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  whole  British 
nation  were  distracted  with  hopes  and  fears  about 
the  succession,  the  arrival  of  the  pretender  or  of  the 
prkice  electoral,  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  lived 
in  Lorr^ne  in  a  state  of  anxious  obscurity.  Hie 
duke,  gained  by  the  spfcness  of  his  roaxmers,  de- 
plored bm  misfortunes,  or  forming  hopes  upon  iiis 
ftttiui^.prOspects,  heartily  entered  into  his  cause^  the 
success  of  which  was  now  perhaps  more  probable 
Ulan  ever  from  .the  accounts  of  his  agents,  whom  the 
JEng^^h  ministry  continued  to  admit  into  their  lOon* 
iirei6atk4it«  But  all  of  a  sudden  an  information  be* 
jiig  received  against  some  Irish  officers,  who  inlisted 
men  for  the  (pretender,  tibey  were  seized  by  a  war- 
nnt  from  the  ^een's  bench ;  a  general  alarm  en- 
sued»  t-fae  whigs  artfuUy  increased  the  feaxs  of  the 
people ;  the  adherents  of  the  ministry  were  terrified, 
the  cabinetcoumcill  was  assembled,  and,  pursuant 
to  their  vote,  a  prodamation  was  issued,  June  2fidj 
promising  a  reward  of  SOOCiL  for  apprehending  th^ 
prettoder,  wheiiever  he  should  lafid»  or  pretend  to 
land,  ia  Great  Britain.  The  two  houses  voted  stti 
address  of  thanks  to  the  queen,  and  the  coBimoos 
extended  the  reward  to  100,000/. 

Tlie  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain  is  taken  into 

consideration  in  the  upper  house^  on  the  2d  of  July  $ 

j  a  great  mtraber  of  merchants,  examined  at  the  bar, 

^l^churing,  that  unless  the  eiqpilan^tions  of  the  3d, 

-fith^  and  :iSiiii  articles  were  xesctndedy  they  cootd 
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not  carry  oti  their  commerce  without  losing  25  per 
certt. ;  the  house  resolve  to  address  the  queen  ft)t 
all  the  papers  relating  to  the  negociation  of  that 
treaty,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  l^ 
vised  hec  majesty  about  it.  The  queen  answers  to 
this  address,  tktt  understanding  that  the  explana- 
tx>Ty  articles  at e-  not  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  her 
subjects,  she  has  consented  to  their  being  ratifiell 
witii^the  treaty.  The  house  not  being  satified  witk 
tMs  answer,  vote  a  remonstrance  to  lay  before  heir 
fnajegty  the  insuperable  difficulties  that  attended  tlie 
Spanish  trade  on  the  footing  of  the  treaty.  It  was 
dki^  moved,  that  the  house  should  insist  on  her 
^m^sty^s  naming  the  persons  who  had  advised  her 
to  ratify  the  explanatory  articles.  But  lord  Boling- 
b^roke's  friends  warded  off  that  blow,  chiefly  levelled 
^gaiti^  him  and  his  agent  Arthur  Moore,  who  had 
the  principal  management  of  that  afiair,  and  against 
•whmn  there  existed  strong  suspicions,  or  rather 
proofs  of  bribery,  as  it  was  deposed  by  the  secretary 
of  the  commissioners  that  he  had  shewn  him  a 
i(M:t«r  in  FVench  from  Mr.  Orry,  importing  in  isiib- 
stance,  tkat  he  must  not  expect  the  2000  lends  d*ors 
^w  armum,  tfiat  fiad  been  promised  Jum^  unkiss  he 
got  ike  three  ewplmiatory  (Articles  ratified. 

A  few  days  ^ter,  the  lords  examined  the  secre- 
4ary  and  first  clerk  to  the  treasury,  respecting  the 
assiento  or  contract  for  negroes.  They  confessed 
that  they  were  only  nominal  assignees  for  the  quar- 
ter part  cf  theassiento  contract  reserved  for  the 
queen  ;  and  that  some  persons,  to  them  unknown, 
were  to  have  the  benefit  of  it.  This  examinatioh 
'was  suggested  by  lord  Oxford,  now  secretly  in  the 
interest  of  the  whigs  to  procure  the  fall  of  Bofing- 
brc^e.  The  queen,  on  reserving  for  herself  the 
fourth  part  of  the  asaento,  had  divided  the  benefit 
of  it  into  sixteen  shares,  out  of  which  five  were  de-* 
'  signed  for  ^he  4or4  treasurer,  five  for  Bolingbroke^ 
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four  for  Iddy  Masham,  and  two  fbr  Arthur  Moore# 
Lord  Oxford  perceiving  the  desperate  state  of  the 
queen's  health,  sacrificed  an  uncertain  interest  fbr  a 
certain  revenge,  and  in  the  course  of  the  examina- 
tion he  did  not  blu§h  to  make  himself  an  evidence 
against  his  associates  in  that  disgraceful  partnership* 
He  likewise  encouraged  an  ^dress  to  the  queen, 
requesting  her  majesty  to  apply  to  the  use  of  the 
public  her  part  of  the  profits  of  the  assiento  con- 
•tract,  as  well  as  such  othec  advantages  which  were 
-or  might  be  vested  in  her.  The  queen,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Bolingbroke,  answered,  that  she  had 
always  highly  considered  the  advice  of  the  house^ 
and  as  to  Uie  particulars  desired,  she  would  dispose 
of  them  as  she  should  judge  best  for  the  service. 

This  answer  was  very  ill  relished  by  the  whig 
lords,  and  new  complaints  were  already  preparing^ 
when  the  queen  came  that  very  day,  July  9th,  to 
the  house  of  peers,  and  put  an  end  to  the  session, 
with  a  speech  in  which  she  made  no  mention  either 
of  the  house  of  Hanover  Or  of  the  pretender.  Her 
fears  from  the  coming  of  the  electoral  prince  were 
dissipated,  but  not  her  resentment.  She  told  the 
two  houses,  "  that  her  chief  concern  was  to  pre- 
serve the  liberty  and  religion  of  her  subjects,  and 
to  secure  the  present  and  future  tranquillity  of 
<^  her  kingdom  \  but  that  these  desirable  ends  could 
never  be  attained,  unless  all  groundless  jealousies 
which  created  divisions  amongst  them,  were  laid 
aside,  and  unless  they  shewed  the  same  regard  for 
her  just  prerogative,  and  for  the  honour  of  her 
government  as  she  had  always  expressed  for  the 
rights  of  her  people.**  These  were  Anne's  last 
words  to  her  parliament,  as  she  died  before  the 
term  of  the  prorogation  was  expired.  Her  health, 
already  very  much  impaired  by  her  late  illness^ 
grew  worse  and  worse  every  day,  owing  to  the  vio- 
lent discord  m  her  councils,  and.  to  the  open  rup* 
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tufe  which  now  broke  out  between  the  lord  trea- 
surer and  lord  Bolingbrpke.  These  minister^,  no 
longer  restrained  by  the  tie  of  comihon  dan^r, 
gave  a  full  vent  to  their  mutual  animosity.  Oxtord 
addressed  to  the  queen  a  brief  account  of  public 
afiairs  since  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  August  6th,  1710,  to  the 
8th  of  June  last,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  justify 
his  own  conduct,  and  expose  the  turbulent  am- 
bitious spirit  of  his  rival.  But  Bolingbroke,  wha 
a  few  months  since  had  engrossed  the  whole  confi« 
dence  of  the  queen,  had  now  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  lady  Masham's  hatred  against  the  treasurer,  who 
had  offended  her,  not  only  in  the  asdento  business, 
but  by  making  3ome  days  before  a  demur  to  a 
grant  made  to  her  of  1 500/.  a-year.  He  therefore 
obtained  an  easy  triumph  over  lord  Oxford,  who 
was  removed  from  his  employment  July  27th. 

The  iall  of  the  treasurer  was  so  sudden,  that  no 
plan  had  been  settled  for  supplying  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  his  disgrace.  The  confusion  that  im- 
mediately ensued,  and  the  fatigue  of  attending  a 
long  cabinet  council  on  this  event,  had  such  an 
effect  upon  the  queen's  spirits  and  constitution,  that 
she  was  immediately  seized  with  a  lethargic  disor- 
der. The  distemper  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that 
the  next  day,  July  30th,  the  phyi^icians  despaired 
of  her  life.  The  committee  of  the  council  assembled 
at  Kensington,  and  the  physicians  having  declared 
that  her  majesty  was  still  sensible,  the  council  una<» 
nimously  agreed  to  recommend  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury as  the  fittest  person  to  fill  the  place  of  lord 
treasurer.  When  tnis  opinion  was  intimated  to  the 
queen,  she  said  they  could  not  have  recommended 
a  person  she  liked  better ;  and  she  delivered  the 
white  staff  to  the  duke,  bidding  him  use  it  for  the 
good  of  her  people.  He  would  have  returned  the 
lord  chamberlain's  staff,  but  she  desired  he  wou)d 
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keep  them  both ;  so  that  he  was  at  one  time  lord 
treasurer,  lord  chamberlain,  and  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  All  privy  counsellors  in  or  about  London 
were  invited  to  attend  at  Kensington  without  dis- 
tinction of  party. 

The  coumiil  being  thus  reinforced,  began  to  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  the  kingdom.  Four  regi- 
ments of  horse  and  dragoons  were  ordered  to  march 
up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster ;  seven  of  the  ten  battalions  in  the  Netherlands 
were  directed  to  embark  for  England  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition ;  an  embargo  was  laid  upon  aU 
shipping,  and  orders  were  given  for  equipping  all 
the  ships  of  war  that  could  be  soonest  in  a  condition' 
for  service.  'I'hey  sent  a  letter  to  the  elector  of 
Brunswick,  signifying  that  the  physicians  had  de- 
spaired of  the  queen  s  life,  informing  him  of  the 
measures  they  had  taken,  and  desiring  he  would^ 
with  all  convenient  speed,  repair  to  HoUand,  wliere 
he  should  be  attended  by  a  British  squadron  to  con- 
vey him  to  England,  in  case  of  her  majesty's  de- 
cease. At  the  same  time  they  dispatched  instruc- 
tions to  the  earl  of  Straflford,  to  desire  the  states- 
general  would  be  ready  to  perform  the  guarantee  of 
the  protestant  succession.  The  heraMs  at  arms 
were  kept  in  waiting  with  a  troop  of  horse-guards 
to  proclaim  the  new  king,  as  soon  as  the  throne 
should  become  vacant.  Precautions  were  taken  to 
secure  the  sea-ports,  to  overawe  the  Jacobites  in 
Scotland,  and  the  command  of  the  fleet  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  earl  of  Berkeley. 

Attending  only  to  fects,  and  putting  aside  the 
exaggerated  and  contradictory  account  of  men  of 
opposite  parties  respecting  the  events  of  that,  period^ 
it  should  seem  that  the  queen's  affections  and 
wishes  in  her  last  moments  were  entirely  in  favour 
of  her  brother,  according  to  the  following  anec- 
dote, related  by  Mr.  Carte^  who  probably  had  it 
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from  the  duke  of  Oimond^  for  he  nurk^  it  on  th^ 
top  D.  qfQrmond  t — 

^  The  night  before  the  ^ueen  died,  when  the 
*^  council  broke  up,  the  duke  of  Budkdngham  cami 
^  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  dapped  his  hand  on 
^  his  shoulder,  and  said,  ^  My  k>r4,  you  havsi^ 
^^  only  twenty*four  hours  time  to  do  your  business 
^  in,  and  make  yourself  master  of  the  kingdom." 

^  The  queen,  before  she  died,  sent  for  the  bishop 
^^  of  London,  made  a  sort  of  confession  to.  him^ 
^particularly  as  to  her  brother;  for  it  could  not 
^*  well  relate  to  any  thing  else.  When  the  bishop 
^  took  leave  of  her  to  go  out  of  the  room,  he  said 
^  aloud,  in  the  presence  of  the  duchess  of  Ormond 
**'  and  other  company,  ^  Madam,  PU  obey  your 
*^  commands :  PU  declare  your  mind ;  but  it  mtt 
<^  cost  me  my  head.^  The  queen  proposed  to  re- 
^  ceive  the  sacrament  next  day,  but  died  first/^ 
(Cartels  Memormdam  Book,  vol.  u.  4fo.  p.  IS. J 

Her  majesty  expired  on  Sunday  the  1st  of  August, 
at  seven  o  dock  in  the  morning,  in  the  50th  year  or* 
her  age,  and  the  1 3th  of  her  reign. 

Qu^n  Anne,  as  to  her  person,  was  of  a  middle 
size,  and  well  maide,  her  complexion  sanguine  and 
ruddy,  her  face  rather  pleasing  than  handsome* 
She  had  beautiful  hands,  and  a  remarkable  dear 
harmonious  voice,  which  particularly  appeared  in 
the  graceful  delivery  of  her  speeches  to  the  parlia* 
ment.  Upon  her  accession  to  the  throne  she  as* 
Slimed  the  motto  ^*  Sender  eadem,*  (the  same  for 
cv^)  of  queen  Elizabeth,,  whom  she  professed  to 
have  chosen  for  her  pattern ;  but  she  could  not  as- 
sume with  the  motto  that  vigorous  steadiness  of 
mind,  it  implied ;  that  precious  energy,  which  on 
the  throne  enhances  all  other  virtues,  and  really, 
constitutes  a  great  prince,  by  maintaining  his  dig- 
nity, and  by  securing  his  independence  against  the 
snares  of  sycophants  and  the  infliience  of  i^vourites* 
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The  ascendancy*  (^  the  latter  never  was  carried  so 
far  as  did  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  towards  the 
weak  queen 'Ahne^  whose  favourite  she  was  from 
their  earliest  age, .  and  over  whom  she  gradually  ac«' 
quired  such 'a!a  absolute  imperious  sway,  as  to  reduce 
ker  majesty  ;:q  b&  a  mete  .cypher  during  the  most 
glorious  years  of  her  reign,  while  all  her  power  and 
authority  was  monopoHzed  by  the  duchess,  her 
husband,  and  their  connexions.  Lord  6xford,  in 
}^is  Reminisc^ices,  relates  an  anecdote,  which  con«> 
vcys  a  very  exact  idea  of  the  character  of  that 
haughty  favourite. 

The  beauty  of  the  ducliess  of  Marlborough  had 
always  been  of  the  scornful  and  imperious  kind ; 
her  features  and  air  announced  nothing  that  her 
temper  did  not  confittn.  Both  together,  her 
beauty  and  her  temper,  enslaved  her  heroic  lord. 
One  of  her  .prind^al  charms  was  a  prodigious 
^^  abundance  of  fine  fair  hair,  which  the  duke  was 
"  never  tired  to  admire.  One  day,  at  her  toilet, 
'*  in  anger  to  him,  she  cut  off  those  commanding 
tresses  and  flung  them  in  his  face.  Nor  did  her 
insolence  stop  there,  till  it  had  totally  estranged 
**  Hnd  worn  out  the  patience  of  the  poor  queen  her 
"  mistress.  The  duchess  was  often  seen  to  give  her 
^  majesty  her  fan  and  gloves,  and  turn  away 
^^  her  own  head,  as  if  the  queen  had  offensive 
^  smells/' 

•  When  her  majesty's  disgust,  artfully  improved  by 
the  gentle  insinuatioOs  of  a  new  favourite,  rose  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  empower  her  to  shake,  off  the 
shameful  fetters  the  duchess  had  imposed  on  her, 
she  then  began  to  be  in  reality,  what  she  had  been 
hitherto  by  name  only,  a  queen  of  England.  If 
she  is  entitled  to  no  share  in  the  renowned  victories, 
which  attached  so  much  glory  to  the  former 
part  of  her  reign,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  re- 
storation of  general  tranquillity  both  in  Englahd  and 
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on  the  continent,  was  principally  due  to  the  steadi- 
ness of  her  pacific  resrAHtions.  It  even  appears, 
from  the  correspondence  of  her  ministers/ tHat  she 
really  acted  in  those  negodations  the  part  which  be? 
hoveda  powerful  sovereign^  balancing  the  destinies 
of  Europe ,;  happy  if  those  very  ministers  had  not 
disturbed,  disgraced,  and  even  accelerated  the  end 
of  her  reign,  by  their  intestine  divisions,  which 
threw  such  a  confusion  5tmong  the  different  parties 
both  in  the  parliament  and  in  thecouncil,  that  they 
were  all  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  inconsistency  of 
th^r  own  proceedings !  Thence  proceeds  the  diffi- 
culty of  being  at  once  accurate  .and  intelligible  in 
writing  the  history  of  that.  |)eriod.  But,  to  con* 
elude  the  character  of  the  good  queen  Anne,  it  may 
be. said  with  truth,  that  thoujgh  deficient  itt  all  thcf 
shining  qualifications  of  qwQSi  Hixalbeihy  sbe  emig^ 
lat^d.;'j^r  by  the  popularity  she  cohstatttly  fenjoYed 
and  deserved  by  her  moth^y.  iondnesa  ibr  net 
peppie,cby  whom  she  was  universally  beloved  with 
a  warmth  of  affection  which  even  the  prejudices  of 
patty  could  not  abate.  The  virtues  of  her  heart 
*^ere  never  called  in  question.;  she  was  a  faithfurl 
'affectionate  wife,  a  tender  motherj  9i  warm  friend, 
a  benevolent  and  merciful  princess,  under  whose 
reign  no  subject's  blood  was  shed  for  treason,  p[ad 
it  not  been  for  her  weakness,  rather  than  for  her 
ambition,  she  would  also  have  proved  a  dutiful 
daughter  and  sister ;  partictilarly  if  her  brother,  in- 
stead  of  saying,  as  the  French  king  Henry  JIV.  "  La 
*'  couronne  de  France  vauti  hien  mne  nrnsscy*  the 
crown  of  France  is  well  worth  a  mass,  he  had  said, 
the  crown  qf  Britain  is  much  better  tluin  a  mass.  But 
this  virtuous  prince  was  too  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  his  religion,  not  to  furefer  it  to  any  crown  in  the 
world.  With  queen  Anne  ended  the  unfortunate 
dynasty  of  Stuart. 
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Axo  It  (the  Great)  Markfi:raveof  Este,  in 
Ferrara,  M.  Cunegooda  -  of  BaTarift, 
heiress  of  the  lower  Bavafia  and  Ui« 
Guelphic  States.    D.  Z055 

'V^elpho  IV.  invefted  with  the  whole 
duchy  of  Bavaria,  M.  J^th  gf  Flan. 


Jamct  VI.  of  Seodand  and  I.  of  Bns^nd. 
Anne  of  Dtanark 
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ders,  sister  of  Maud,  wife  of  Wiiiiam    Henrietta  of  Frfincc     FrederipV. Elector 


the  Conqueror  D.  iioi 
Henry  the  Black,  M,  Wol^  of  Sa«ony» 

D. ii%s 

Henry  the  Proud,  M.  Gfertrude,  a  dsagh- 
ter  of  the  Emperor  Lothai  e.  D.  1138 

Henry  Leo,  M.  Mathilda  of  England. 
In  his  person  the  ancient  Kne  of  Witi- 
kin.d  (he  Great  was  blended  with  thosf 
of  Este,  the  Giielphs,  an4  Billungs.  D. 

1195 
William  tongiwof^,  M.  Hekti  of  Doi- 

mark.    D   1213 
Otto  '«ftc  Infant,  first  created  Duke  of 

Brnnsvwick  Luncaihnfgh,  M.  Mathilda 

of  Braodenburgh     D.  125a 
Albert  the  Great,  M:  Adelaide  of  Mont* 

ferrat     P.  x%79 
Albert  the  Fat,  Mi  Riz9,  Princest  df 

Wenden.    D«  1318 
Magmis  the  Pi^s,  M,  vS<;^i»  of  Bfta* 

denboprg.    X).  1368 
Magnus    TorqusMus^   M.  Gatherkie  eif  • 

Brandeoboi^rg.    D,  13  7 A 
Bernard,  M*  Margaret  of  Saxony,    Df 

X433  ....  ^ 

.  Frederic  the  Religious,  M.  Magdalen  of 

Brandenbourg.    D.  Z478 
Qtto  the  Magnanknous,   M»   Aime  pf 

Nafsau*     D.  1491  ^, 

Henry  Ji^nipr,  ^.  Margaret  of  Saxony^ 

D*  »53» 
Ernest  the  Pious,  M.  Sophia  of  Mecklctt* 

burgh.    D.  15^6 
lVillia^^  M.  Dorothy  of  Opuntrk.    p. 

1594 
George,  Duke  of  Bruntwick  Lunenburgh, 

M.  Anne  Eleaiioir  of  Hesse  Durmttadt. 

D.  1641 
ij^rncst  Augustus,  M.  Sophia,  grand  daugh- 
'  tfr  of  Jaooea  I. 
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palatine,  aftcrwarda 
King  of  Bohemin 

hi^ 
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Ernest  JLi^tns  L 

Elector  of  Hanorer 

I 
30 

GooigeL 
Spphia  of  ^ell 

i, 

■George  11. 
Caroline  of  Anspack 

Frederic 

PffincQ  xdt  Valet 

Apsotfaof.GotM 

George  HL 

Charlotte  of  Mcck« 
Icnl^urgh- 
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GEORGE  I.  Thirtieth  King  from  the  Conquest. 

f  Grand  grandson  to  James  I. ;  grandson  to  princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  married  to  the 
elector  Palatine,  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  first 
elector  of  Brunswick  Lunenburgh  by  the  princess 
Sophia,  daughter  of  princess  Elizabeth,  Palatine 
electress  ;  born  May  28,  1 660  j  the  succession 
settled  on  his  mother  1 700 ;  married  the  princess 
Sophia  Dorothy,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
duke  of  Zell;  created 'duke  of  Cambridge,  &c 
October  5,  1706;  proclaimed  king  of  Great 
Britain,  August  I,  1714,  at  the  age  of  54  years  j 
landed  at  Greenwich,  September  18  following; 
crowned  October  20 ;  died  at  OsnaburgH^  June 
11,  1727,  aged  67.} 

Ann.  1714* 

The  paramount  authority,  or  rather  the  salutary 
omnipotence  of  the  English  constitution,  never  had 
a  more  glorious  display  than  on  the  accession  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  a  period  pregnant  with  all  the  ele* 
ments  of  a  civil  war ;  when  the  whole  nation  was 
divided  into  two  opposite  parties,  whose  animosity 
was  raised  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  convert  them  into 
factions ;  when  an  ancient  dynasty,  still  existing, 
was  to  be  proscribed  in  favour  of  a  new  one ;  m 
short,  when  the  natural  heir  to  the  late  queen,  by 
the  right  of  his  birth,  supported  by  a  strong  party 
at  home,  and  likely  to  be  so  by  some  foreign  powers, 
was  to  be  excluded  by  the  legal  heir,  supported 
only  by  an  act  of  parliament.  AH  these  symptoms 
of  danger  vanished,  however,  at  the  very  instant  of 
queen  Anne's  death.  George  was  proclaimed  king^ 
Hnd  immediately  all  parties,   rallying  themselves 
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around  the  constitutional  settlement  of  the  crown, 
concurred  in  acknowledging  the  lawfulness  of  his 
majesty's  claim  to  it. 

Queen  Anne  was  no  sooner  expired^  than  the 
privy  council  met^  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury^  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  Hanoverian  resi- 
dent, produced  the  three  instruments,  in  which  the 
elector  of  Brunswick,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, had  nominated  the  persons  to  be  added  as 
lord  Justices  to  the  seven  great  offices  of  the  realm. 
Dr.  Tennison,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lord  chan^ 
cellar  Harcourt,  the  duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  lord 
president ;  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  treasurer ; 
the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  lord  privy  seal ;  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty ;  and 
sir  Thomas  Parker,  lord  chief  justice.  The  persons 
nominated  by  the  elector  of  Brunswick  to  compose 
the  regency,  together  with  them,  were  the  dukes 
of  Shrewsbury,  Somerset,  Bolton,  Devonshire,  Kent, 
Argyle,  Montrose,  and  Roxburg,  the  earls  of  Pom- 
fret,  Anglesey,  Carlisle,  Nottingham,  Abingdon, 
Scarborough,  Orford,  viscount  Townshend,  lord 
Halifax,  and  lord  Cowper. 

Orders  are  immediately  issued  by  the  re^ncy  for 
prodaimipg  the  king  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  earl  of  Dorset  is  appointed  to  carry 
to  Hanover  the  intimation  of  his  majesty's  accession. 
The  parliament  meets  on  the  same  day,  August  I . 
On  the  5th  of  the  same  month^  the  lord  justices 
enter  the  house  of  peers;  the  chancellor,  in  his 
speech  to  both  houses,  act^uaints  them  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  regency  for  maintaining  the 
public  pe?w:e,  observes  that  several  branches  of 
the  pubfic  revenue  w^re  expired  by  the  denibe  of 
her  late  majesty,  and  recommends  to  the  commons 
the  making  such  provisions  in  that  respect  s^  nuy 
be  requisite  to  support  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  crown.    Addresses  of  both .  houses,  containing 
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the  wannest,  expressions  of  duty  and  affection  to 
their  new  sovereign,  who  did  not  fail  to  return 
such  answers  as  were  very  agreeable  to  his  parUa- 
ment.  The  commons  pass  a  bill,  granting  to  his 
majesty  the  same  civil  li^t. which  the  queen  had  en* 
joyed ;  ^th  additional  clauses  for  the  payment  of 
arrears  due  to  the  trQops  of  Hanover,  .which  had 
been  in  the  service  of  Qreat  Britain,  and  for  a  re- 
ivard  of  lOO,QOO/t  to  any  person  who  should  appre* 
hend  the  pretender  in  landing  or  attempting  to 
land,  in  any  part  of  the  English  dominions.  On  the 
525th  of  August  the  lord  justices  prorogued  the  parr 
liament  to  the  3d  of  September. 

A  letter  from  the  king  of  France  to  the  lord  jus« 
tices,  assuring .  them  that  he  would  do  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  maintain  a  good  intelligence  and 
amity  between  the  two  crowns.  About  the  same 
time  the  regency  received  several  orders  from  the 
king,  particularly  for  preparing  a  patent  to  create 
the  prince  royal  prince  of  Wales,  and  for  removing 
lord  Bolingbroke  frpm  his  office  of  secretary  of  state, 
which  was  done  with  particular  marks  of  severity  j 
the  seals  were  taken  from  him,  and  all  the  doors  of 
\xis  office  locked  and  seajed  up. 

The  chevalier  de  St.  George  was  no  sooner  in- 
fprmed  that  the  queen  was  dead,  or  past  recovery, 
than  he  posted  to  Versailles ;  but  upon  his  arrival  he 
received  an  intimation  from  the  marquis  de  Torcy, 
ijesiring  him  to  quit  immediately  the  territories  of 
France ;  he  was  accordingly  obliged  to  return  to 
J3ar  le  Due, 

The  king  having  committed  the  government  of 
I)is  German  dominions  to  a  council,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  placed  his  brother,  prince  Ernest,  went 
to  the  Hague,  embarked  with  the  prince  royal,  Sep-, 
tember  1 6,  apd  arrived  at  Greenwich,  September  1 8, 
4t  six  o'clock  in  the  evening*  Before  landing  he 
<iknighte4  Mr.  WUUan)  Sanderson,  the  captain  ot  hi§ 
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Vacht,  and  appointed  the  eafls  of  Dor^  and  Berke- 
ley to  be  lords  of  the  bedchamber^  He  then  waSasA 
to  the  palace  through  the  park,  accompanied  bjr 
most  of  the  nobility,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
principal  gentry,  amidst  an  infinite  crowd  of  persons 
of  all  conditions. 

George  had  now  a  very  important  point  to  settfe, 
as  from  it  materially  depended  the  future  tranquil- 
lity of  his  reign ;  he  had  his  ministers  to  choose 
either  among  the  whigs,  or  among  the  tones,  as 
queen  Anne  had  done  alternately ;  or  to  compose, 
as  did  king  William,  a  motley  administration,  a 
very  hazardous  trial,  which  required  no  less  than 
all  his  abilities  to  make  it  practicable,  though  never 
with  any  remarkable  success.  George,  unwilling 
to  try  again  such  an  experiment,  preferred  by  far 
wholly  to  resign  himself  and  his  cause  to  either  of 
the  two  parties ;  and  the  zeal,  prudence,  activity/* 
and  foresight,  with  which  the  leaders  of  the  whigs 
had  constantly  promoted,  and  finally  secured  the 
succession  in  ^he  protestant  line,  determined  his 
choice.  "  My  maxim,"  said  he,  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  England,  *^  is  never  td  abandon  my  friends, 
*'  to  do  justice  to  all  the  world,  and  to  fear  no 
man  \*  qualifications  the  tnore  valuable,  that  a Mach« 
iavelian  maxim  more  generally  prevailing,  particu- 
larly among  the  princes,  is  to  do  little  or  nothing 
for  their  friends,  as  they  have  nothing  to  appre^ 
hend  from  them,  and  to  do  every  thing  for  their 
enemies,  in  proportion  as  they  want  to  condliate 
them. 

Lord  Oxford,  who  was  not  at  Greenwich  when 
the  king  arrived,  was  one  of  the  earliest  there  the 
next  morning ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  re* 
main  a  considerable  time  unnoticed  among  the 
crowd,  and  with  great  difficulty  was  permitted  at 
last  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  without  being  honoured 
with  a  single  word ;  while,  on  the  other  hand^^  thQ 
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duke  of  Marlborough,  htely  arrived  in  En^and, 
was  received  with  great  distinction^  as  well  a&  al 
the  leaders  of  the  whig  party.  An  instantaneous 
and  total  change  was  e£^ed  both  in  the  king's 
household,,  and  in  all  other  offices  of  honour  :or 
advantage ;  and  the  tories,  except  the  earl  of  Not* 
tingham,  were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  royal 
fiivour.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  dismbsed  from 
the  command  of  the  army,  which  was  restored  to 
the  duke  of  Mariboroueh^  who .  was  likewise  ap* 
pointed  colonel  of  the  nrst  regiment  of  the  foot 
guards,  and  mastier  of  the  ordnance.  The  great 
seal  was  j^ven  to  lord  Cowper,  the  privy  seal  to  the 
earl  of  Wharton,  and  the  government  of  Ireland  to 
the  earl  of  Sunderland.  A  new  privy  council  was  ap^- 
pointed,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham  declared  presi^ 
dmt ;  but  all  afl^irs  of  any  importance  were  con- 
certed by  a  cabinet  council  or  junto,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  Marlborough,  Nottingham,  Sunderland, 
I^lifax,  Townshend,  Cowper,  Stanhope,  and  So- 
mers.  Soon  after  the  treasury  and  the  admiralty 
were  put  in  commission. 

The  esodusion  of  the  tories  from  all  places  of  trust 
and  confidence,  ex<;lusively  bestowed  upon  the 
whigs,  vras  severely  censured,  as  making  the 
monarch  the  leader  of  a  party,  instead  of  the  sove- 
reign of  his  people  at  large.  It  must  be  considered, 
however,  that  at  that  time,  the  inveteracy  between 
the  two  parties,  the  temper  of  the  nation,  and  the 
animosity  derived  from  the  dash  of  dvil  and  reHgi* 
ous  opinions  were  so  violent,  that  there  was  no  pos* 
sibiUty  of  forming  a  solid  coalition  between  the  whigs 
and  the  tories. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  coronation  drawii^ 

near,  the  king,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  advanced 

some  of  the  peer$  to  higher  ranks  and  created  some 

new  ones.    The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  per* 

-  formed  October  20,  with  the  usual  magnificence. 
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The  first  afiair  which  engaged  the  king's  atten* 
tion  was  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  re- 
specting the  demolition  of  Dunkirk.  Mr.  Frior^ 
still  British  resident  in  France,  was  ordered  to  pre« 
sent  a  memorial  to  that  effect.  The  answer  he  re* 
mved  being  deemed  equivocal,  this  n^nister  was 
recalled,  and  the  earl  of  Stair  appointed  ambassador 
to  France.  He  prosecuted  the  affair  with  great 
vigour,  and  demanded  the  discontinuation  of  the 
canal  of  Mardyke,  where  another  harbour  was  in 
great  forwardness.  But  the  court  of  France  would 
sot  yield,  and  maintained  that  the  stipulations  re- 
specting  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  could  not  de- 
prive the  king  of  the  natural  right  of  a  sovereign,  to 
make,  on  any  other  part  of  the  coast,  what  works  he 
should  judge  proper  for  the  advantage  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  earl  of  Stair  still  insisting,  Lewis  super- 
cifiously  answered  him,  *^  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  have 
^^  always  been  master  at  home,  and  sometimes  else- 
**  where ;  do  not  make  me  remember  of  it." 

General  Cadogan,  the  intimate  friend  of  MarL 
borough,  is  sent  to  Antwerp  as  [^enipotentiary^  to 
assist  at  the  negodation  of  the  barrier-treaty,  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  states-general. 

The  clamour  of  the  church  being  in  danger  is  re^ 
vived  s  jealousies  are  excited,  seditious  hbels  dis- 
persed, dangerous  tumults  and  riots  raised  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  pretender,  at  this 
juncture,  sends  by  the  post  to  the  dukes  of  Marl- 
borough, Shrewsbury,  Argyle,  and  other  noble^ 
men>  copies  of  a  manifesto,  printed  in  £nglbh, 
French,  and  Latin,  signed  at  the  top,  James  R. 
and  dated  at  Plombieres,  the  20th  of  August,  1714, 
assierting  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  mentioning  the  good  intentions  of  his  sister  to^r 
wards  him,  which  had  been  frustrated  by  her  de^ 
plorable  death,  and  complaining  that  his  people  h^d 
iftim^diately  proclaimed  for  th^ir  king  ^  fOT^^ 
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prince,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  and  incontes« 
tible  laws  of  hereditary  right,  Which  pretended  act$ 
of  settlement  can  never  abrogate. 

Ann.  1715. 

The  parliament  is  dissolved,  and  another  is  called, 
January  15,  by  a  remarkable  proclamation,  in  which 
the  king  complains  pf  the  evil  designs  of  men  dis- 
affected to  his  succession,  and  expresses  his  hopes 
that  his  loving  subjects  will  send  up  to  parliament 
^he  fittest  persons  to  redress  the  present  disorders  j 
and  that  in  the  elections  thet/  will  have  a  particular 
regard  to  such  as  shewed  a  firmness  to  tlie  protestant 
SMcession  when  it  was  in  danger. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  being  returned  to  England^ 
all  original  instructions,  orders,  and  letters  he  had 
received  from  the  late  ministers,  and  also  all  the 
letters  written  by  him,  are  seized  pursuant  to  an 
order  of  council. 

The  elections  were  carried  on  with  great  warmth 
by  both  parties,*  but  with  great  superiority  on  the 
side  of  the  whigs.  The  parliament  met,  March  1 7 ; 
the  king's  speech^  besides  the  usual  topics  on  such 
occasions,  expressed  his  regret  that  the  unparalleled 
successes  of  a  war,  so  wisely  and  cheerfully  supported 
by  the  nation,  had  not  been  attended  with  a  more 
advantageous,  peace;  and  that  some  conditions, 
even  of  that  peace,  essential  to  the  security  and 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  were  not  duly  executed,  and 
might  be  looked  upon  as  precarious,  until  defensive 
alliances  were  formed  to  guarantee  the  present 
treaties.  "  The  pretender,  who  still  resides  in 
**  Lorraine,"  added  he,  "  threatens  to  disturb  us, 
^^  and  boasts  of  the  assistance  which  he  still  expects 
**  here,  to  repair  his  former  disappointments/'        ; 

The  lords,  in  their  address,  expressed  the^  hopes 
that  the  Idng,  assisted  by  his  parliament,  would  b^^ 
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aUe  to  recover  the  reputation  of  the  kin^om  la 
foreign  parts.  The  commons  declared  their  resolu- 
tion to  inquire  into  these  fatal  mismanagements  by 
which  the  country  was  depressed,  to  trace  out  those 
measures  whereon  the  pretender  placed  his  hopes, 
and  bring  the  author  of  them  to  condign  punish- 
ment. Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope  assured  the  house, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  which  had 
been  used  by  the  late  ministry  to  prevent  the  dis- 
covery of  their  guilty  transactions,  by  conveying 
away  several  papers  from  the  secretary's  office,  yet 
the  government  had  sufficient  evidence  left  to  prove 
the  late  ministry  the  most  corrupt  that  ever  sat  at 
the  helm ;  and  that  it  would  appear  that  a  certain 
general  (meaning  the  duke  of  Ormond)  had  acted 
m  concert  with,  if  not  received  orders  from,  mares- 
chal  de  Villars. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  finding  that  it  was  now  high 
time  to  consult  his  personal  safety,  withdraws  to  the 
continent,  leaving  a  letter,  which  was  afterwards 
printed  in  his  justification,  and  in  which  he  declared 
that  had  there  been  the  least  reason  to  hope  for  a 
&ir  and  open  trial,  he  should  not  have  declined  the 
strictest  examination,  challenging  the  most  invete- 
rate of  his  enemies  to  produce  any  mstance  of  criminal 
correspondence,  or  the  least  corruption  in  any  part  of 
the  administration  in  which  he  was  concerned. 

The  commons  enter  upon  the  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  late  ministry.  AU  the  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  late  negodations  on  the  treaties  of  peace* 
and  commerce,  and  the  cessation  of  arms,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  house  in  fourteen  volumes.  These 
papers  are  referred  to  a  select  committee,  composed 
of  twenty-one  members,  chosen  by  ballot.  They 
meet  the  same  day,  and  choose  Mr.  Robert  Wal- 
pole  for  their  chairman. 

llie  sum  of  700,000/.  clear,  was  granted  by  the 
commons  for  the  civil  list  during  his  majesty's  life» 
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There  was  a  warm  debate  a  few  days  after  upon  a 
motion  for  an  address  against  pensions,  many  of 
which  had  been  lately  given  by  the  crown  to  seve- 
ral persons  of  quality,  who,  as  it  was  said  by  the 
leading  tories,  had  no  occasion  for  them.  The  mo^ 
tion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  191  against  188. 

Sir  John  Norris,  with  a  squadron  of  twenty  men 
of  war  and  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships,  sails  to  the 
Baltic,  in  order  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the 
nation  against  Sweden,  as  Charles  XII,  having  re* 
jected  the  treaty  of  neutrality  concerted  by  the 
allies  for  the  security  of  the  empire,  had  caused  all 
ships  trading  to  those  parts  to  be  seized  and  confis- 
cated. King  George,  for  the  security  of  his  Ger- 
man dominions,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king 
of  Denmark,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  should  be  made  over 
to  his  Britannic  majesty,  his  heirs  and  posterity,  on 
condition  that  he  should,  the  moment  he  took  pos- 
session of  them,  declare  war  against  Sweden.  The 
duchies  were  accordingly  delivered  up,  QiJtober  15, 
on  which  day  a  declaration  of  war  was  published  by 
king  George  in  his  German  dominions  • 

In  the  mean  time  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  dis- 
affection seemed  to  increase  every  day  all  over  Eng- 
land, in  proportion  with  the  animosity  of  the  whigs 
against  the  tories,  and  particularly  against  the  late 
ministers,  for  whom  the  common  people  loudly 
professed  their  attachment,  on  account  of  their 
having  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  their  beloved  queen 
Anne.  Notwithstanding  proclamations  against  riots, 
an4  orders  of  the  justices  for  maintaining  the  peace, 
repeated  tumults  were  raised  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster.  Those  who  celebrated  the  king's 
birth-day  with  the  usual  marks  of  joy  and  festivity, 
were  insulted  by  the  populace,  while  the  next  day, 
which  was  the  anniversary  of  the  restoration,  th^ 
whole  city  was  lighted  up  with  bonfires  and  illumi. 
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nations.  '  The  people  even  obliged  the  Kfe-guafds^ 
who  patroled  through  the  streets,  to  join  in  the 
cry  of  "  High  church  and  Ormond  Jar  eve?'  P*  and 
in  Smithfield  they  burned  the  eflSgy  of  king  Wil- 
liam. 

On  the  9th  of  June  Mn  Walpole,  as  chairman  of 
the  secret  committee,  informed  the  bouse  the  report 
vjzs  ready,  and  moved  that  a  warrant  might  be 
issued  by  the  speaker,  for  apprehending  several 
persons,  particularly  Mr.  Matthew  Prior  and  Mr. 
Thom^  Harley,  who  being  in  the  house,  were  both 
immediately  taken  into  custody.  The  report  being 
read,  a  motion  was  made,  that  the  consideration  of 
it  should  be  Adjourned  to  a  certain  day ;  a  debate 
ensued,  and  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  ma- 
jority, and  the  result  of  the  debate  was  the  impeach- 
ment of  lord  Bolingbroke,  of  lord  Oxford,  and  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  for  high  treason,  and  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanourst  The  earl  of  Strafford 
was  likewise  impeached  a  few  days  after. 

The  articles  of  impeachment  against  lord  Oxford 
being  approved  by  the  commons,  he  was  imme- 
diately impeached  in  the  usual  form  at  the  bar  of 
the  •  house  of  lords,  where  a  violent  altercation  en- 
sued. At  last  Oxford,  who  was  present,  rose  up 
and  spoke  to  the  following  purpose : — "  I  am  ac- 
cused,'* said  he,  "  for  having  made  a  peace,  a 
peace  which,  bad  as  it  is  now  represented,  has 
been  approved  by  two  successive  parliaments. 
For  my  own  part,  I  always  acted  by  the  imme- 
*'  diate  directions  and  commands  of  the  queen  my 
"  mistress,  and  never  offended  against  any  known 
**  law.  I  am  justified  in  my  own  conscience  and 
**  unconcerned  for  the  life  of  an  old  insignificant 
"  man.  But  I  cannot,  without  the  greatest  in- 
**  gratitude,  riemain  unconcerned  for  the  best  of 
"  queens.  I  think  myself  under  an  obligation  to  vin- 
"  dicate  her  memory,  and  the  measures  she  pursued. 
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^^  to  my.  dying  breath.  My  lords^  M  cfiinlsters  of 
**  state^  acting  by  the  inlmedislte  commands  of 
**  their  sovereign,  are  afterwards  to  be  made  ac- 
^  countable  for  their  proceedings!,  it  may  one  day 
^  or  other  be  the  case  of  all  the  members  of  thb 
^  august  assembly.  I  hope  that  in  the  prosecution 
*'  of  this  inquiry  it  will  appear  that  I  have  merited 
•'  not  only  the  indulgence  but  the  favour  of  this  go- 
**  vernment*  My  lords,  I  am  now  to  take  my  leave 
**  of  your  lordships,  and  of  this  honourable  house^ 
perhaps  for  ever.  I  shall  lay  down  my  life  with 
pleasure  in  a  cause  favoured  by  my  late  dear 
royal  mistress  j  and  when  I  consider  that  I  am  to 
be  judged  by  the  justice,  honour  and  virtue  of 
my  peers,  I  shall  acquiesce  and  retire  with  great 
^^  content;  and,  my  lords,  God's  will  be  done.*' 
As  he  was  actually  much  indisposed  with  the  gravel 
he  was  not  sent  immediately  to  the  tower,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  remain  three  or  four  days  at  his 
own  house,  in  custody  of  the  black  rod.  The  next 
day  the  lords  allowed  him  a  month  to  answer  thft 
articles  of  impeachment. 

When  the  earl  of  Oxford  went  home,  he  was  at* 
tended  by  a  mob,  crying  out,  **  High  churchy  Or^ 
"  mond  and  Oxford  for  ever  /"  A  few  days  after, 
when  he  was  carried  to  the  tower,  the  crowd  was 
still  more  considerable,  and  so  damarous  as  to  raise 
an  alarming  tumult  in  the  streets.  As  these  riots 
became  every  day  more  frequent,  and  were  spread 
thrqiigh  the  kingdom,  the  commons,  for  the  more 
effectual  prevention  of  such  disturbances,  passed  the 
£unous  Proclamation  Actj  declaring,  "  That  if  any 
.persons,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  unlawfully 
assembled,  should  continue  together  one  hour 
after  being  required  to  disperse  by  a  justice  of 
peace,  or  other  officer,  and  after  hea:ring  the  acts 
against  riots  read  in  public,  they  should  be  deemed 
guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy."  This 
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act  immediately  received  the  royal  assent,  and  was 
the  more  approved  by  his  majesty,  that  he  declared, 
in  a  spei?ch  delivered  to  both  houses  by  the  chan- 
cellor, that  he  had  certain  advice,  *'  that  attempts 
*•  were  preparing  by  the  pretender  from  abroad, 
**  and  carrying  on  at  home  by  a  restless  party  in  his 
"  favour/* 

This  act,  'however,  the  most  severe  that  passed 
during  this  century,  was  at  that  time,  and  has  been 
^ince,  bitterly  censured  as  an  unconstitutional  re- 
striction on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  all  meet- 
ings of  the  people,  either  for  amusement,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  redress  of  their  grievances,  might  be 
rendered  criminal,  if  any  magistrate  was  pleased  to 
consider  them  as  silcb ;  a  case  indeed  not  out  of 
possibility,  but  certainly  out  of  all  probability  from 
any  magistrate  in  his  senses ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  most 
peaceable  portion  of  the  community,  as  well  as  the 
security  of  the  state,  would  be  most  materially  ens 
^angered  by  attempting  to  quell  popular  commo- 
tions with  those  moderate  measures,  occasionally 
■sufficient  to  prevent,  but  always  inadequalte  to  stop 
and  repress  then^  which  can  never  be  effected  but 
by  vl  great  display  of  rigour  and  severity. 

Both  houses  vote  an  address  to  the  king,  assuring 
him  that  they  win,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
stand  by  and  support  him,  ^^inst  all  his  qpen  and 
secret  enemies,  and  desire  him  to  give  such  direc- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  for  securing  the  die£ence 
of  the  coasts,  and  to  issue  out  commissions  for  aiig- 
'menting  his  forces  by  land.  Pursuant  to  this  ad- 
dress, thirteen  regiments  of  dragoons  and  eight  of 
foot  are  ordered  to  be  raised.  An  act  is  passed  at 
the  same  time  to  empower  his  majesty  to  secure  sus- 
pected persons,  and  to  suspend  the  habeas  carpus 
act  in  that  time  of  danger. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  is  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the 
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house  of  lords«  Bills  being  brought  in  to  summon 
him  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  surrender  them- 
selves by  the  10th  of  September,  or  in  default 
thereof,  to  attaint  them  of  high  treason ;  these  bills 
pass  both  houses,  and  receive  the  royal  assent.  The 
articles  of  impeachment  against  the  earl  ,bf  Strafford 
are  also  presented  to  the  house  of  lords,  who  re- 
solve, according  to  his  demand,  that  he  shall  be  in- 
dulged with  copies  of  such  papers  as  he  might  have 
occasion  to  use  in  his  defence. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  Bolingbroke,  hav- 
ing failed  to  surrender  themselves  within  the  limited 
time,  the  earl  marshal  is  ordered  by  the  house  of 
lords  to  raze  their  names  and  armorial  bearings  out 
of  the  list  of  peers. 

An  act  k  passed,  August  SO,  for  encouraging 
loyalty  in  Scotland.  By  this  act,  every  vassal  that 
holds  lands  of  any  superior,  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son by  abetting  the  pretender,  shall  be  invested  with 
the  said  lands  in  fee  and  heritage  for  ever.  There 
was  another  clause  for  summoning  any  suspected 
person  in  Scotland^^to  appear  at  Edinburgh  or  where 
it  should  be  judged  expedient,  to  find  bail  for  their 
good  behaviour,  with  certification,  that  if  they  did 
not  appear  at  the  time  appointed,  they  would  be  de- 
nounced as  rebels.  Notwithstanding  this  measure, 
the  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  was  to  be  supported  by 
a  great  conspiracy  in  England.  He  proclaims  the 
pretender  under  the  name  of  James  III.  and  sets  up 
his  standard,  September  6.  Several  suspected  per- 
sons are  committed  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  a 
conspiracy  is  formed  to  seize  that  place,  but  the 
conspirators  fail  in  their  attempt.  A  more  danger- 
ous conspiracy  is  discovered  and  prevented  in  ]?ng- 
land.  The  duke  of  Powis,  the  lords  Lansdown, 
and  Duplin,  are  committed  to  the  Tower  for  high 
treason ;  a  warrant  is  issued  out  to  seize  the  ^arl  of 
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Jersey,  and  six  members  of  the  commons  are  appre- 
hended with  the  consent  of  the  house.  The  parlia- 
ment is  prorogued,  September  21. 

The  duke  ot  Ormond  and  lord  Bolingbroke,  con- 
demned, unheard,  and  attainted,  had  retired  to 
France.  .  The  pretender  appointed  the  duke  his 
prime  minister,  and  lord  Bolingbroke  secretary  of 
state.  In  the  mean  time,  being  privately  supplied 
with  sums  of  money  by  Lewis  XIV.  he  prepared  a 
small  armament  in  the  port  of  Havre,  under  a  fic- 
titious name.  Two  of  his  vessels  arrived  at  Ar- 
broath, with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  officers,  who  assiired  the  earl  of  Mar  that  the 
pretender  would  soon  be  with  them.  The  death  of 
Lewis  XIV.  happening  at  that  time,  struck  a  general 
damp  upon  their  spirits  ;  they  however  entertained 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  being  reinforced 
by  a  powerful  body  in  England. 

The  rebels  are  attacked  at  Preston  by  general 
Carpenter,  and  obliged  to  surrender,  November  13. 
On  the  same  day  the  earl  of  Mar  was  defeated  at 
Dumblain  by  the  duke  of  Argyle.  Six  thousand 
men  claimed  from  the  states-general,  pursuant  to 
the  treaty,  arrive  in  England,  and  are  sent  ihime- 
diately  to  Scotland  to  reinforce  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
who  had  resolved  to  drive  the  earl  of  Mar  out  of 
Perth,  wherein  he  had  retired  with  the  renaains  of 
his  forces. 

The  pretender  embarks  in  a  small  vessel  at  Dun- 
kirk, and  arrives  at  Peterhead,  December  22,  with 
six  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  the  marquis  of 
Tinmouth,  son  to  the  duke  of  Berwick.  Thence 
he  goes  to  Fetteross,  where  he  is  met  by  the  earl  of 
Mar  and  about  thirty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  first  quality.  Here  he  was  solemnly  proclaimed  j 
his  declaration,  dated  at  Commercy,  was  printed  and 
circulated  tlirough  all  the  ports  in  that  neighbour* 
hood* 
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The  pretender  makes  his  public  entry  into  Dun- 
dee, and  goes  to  Scone,  with  an  intention  of  stay- 
ing until  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  should  be 
performed.  Thence  he  makes  an  excursion  to 
Perth,  where  having  reviewed  his  forces,  he  assem- 
tdes  a  regular  council,  publishes  six  proclamations, 
and  makes  a  pathetic  speech  to  all  the  chiefs  of  his 
party.  But,  on  considering  that  the  king's  army 
was  reinforced  by  the  auxiliaries,  and  that  they 
themselves  were  not  only  reduced  to  a  small  num- 
ber, but  likewise  destitute  of  money,  arms,  am- 
munition, forage,  and  provisions,  they  unanimously 
determined  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  The  pre- 
tender, closely  pursued  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  em- 
barked on  board  a  small  French  ship,  with  the  earls 
of  Mar  and  Melford,  lord  Drummond,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction,  to  the  number  of  seventeen, 
and  arrived  in  five  days  at  Gravelines. 

Thus  ended  a  rebellion  that  proved  fetal  to  many 
noble  families,  and  was  entirely  owing  to  the  violent 
measures  of  the  ministry,  which  kindled  such  an 
animosity  in  the  nation  as  encouraged  the  partizans 
of  the  pretender  to  hazard  a  revolt. 

The  parliament  of  Ireland  seemed  even  more 
zealous,  if  possible,  than  that  of  England.    They  en- 

iged  in  an  association  against  the  pretender,  and  all 
lis  abettors ;  they  set  a  prige  on  his  head,  and  at- 
tainted the  duke  of  Ormond. 

The  English  parliament  met,  January  9 ;  the  com- 
mons, in  their  address,  declared  t^at  they  would 
prosecute  in  the  most  vigorous  and  impartial  man- 
ner the  authors  of  the  destructive  counsels,  which 
had  drawn  down  these  miseries  upon  the  nation. 
They  forthwith  impeached  the  earls  of  Derwent- 
water,  Nithsdale^  Cornwarth,  and  Wintoun,  lord^ 
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Nairn,  Finch,  Weddrington,  and  Kenmare,  and  at- 
tainted the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  the  earls  of  Mar 
and  Linlithgow,  and  lord  John  Drummond.  The  im- 
peached lords  pleaded  guilty,  and  received  sentence 
of  death.  Their  relations  vainly  applied  for  mercy 
to  the  king  and  to  both  houses.  The  council  re* 
solved  that  the  sentence  should  be  executed ;  nay, 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  president  of  the  council, 
having  discovered  on  this  occasion  some  inclination 
to  indulgence,  was  dismissed  from  the  king's  ser- 
vice, as  well  as  his  brother  and  his  son. 

A  commission  for  trying  the  rebels  of  an  inferior 
rank  met  in  the  beginning  of  !\pril,  and  declared 
guilty  of  high  treason  Messrs.  Foster,  Mackintosh, 
and  20  of  their  confederates.  The  judges  appointed 
for  the  same  purpose  at  Liverpool,  found  a  con- 
siderable number  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  22  were 
executed,  and  about  1000  submitted  to  the  king's 
mercy,  and  petitioned  for  transportation. 

The  rebels  were  subdued,  but  the  unrelenting 
severity  exercised  against  them  had  considerably  in- 
creased the  general  discontent ;  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  the  condemned  persons  encountered  the 
pains  of  death,  had  prepossessed  many  spectators  in 
fevour  of  the  cause  for  which  so  much  courage  was 
displayed  by  these  unhappy  victims.  The  ministry, 
perceiving  the  progress  of  this  universal  disaffection, 
apprehended  that  a  new  parliament  might  wrest  the 
power  from  their  faction,  and  retort  upon  them  the 
violence  of  their  own  measures.  They  found  no 
other  scheme  to  provide  for  it  than  to  repeal  the  tri- 
ennial act,  and  by  a  new  law  to  extend  the  term  of 
parliament  to  seven  years.  The  motion  was  at  first 
introduced  into  the  house  of  lords,  on  a  representa- 
tion that  triennial  elections  kept  up  party  divisions, 
raised  and  fomented  feuds  in  private  families,  and 
produced  ruinous  expenses ;  that  the  frequency  of 
elections  might  be  attended  with  the  most  dangerous 
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consequences,  especially  in  the  present  temper  of 
the  nation,  as  the  spirit  of  rebellion  still  remained 
unconquered.  The  motion  was  strenuously  oppose^! 
by  the  earl  of  Nottingham  and  many  other  peers ; 
they  observed,  that  the  proposed  measure  was  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  constitution  ascertained  by 
the  practice  of  many  ages ;  that  frequent  elections 
were  a  necessary  right  of  the  subject  to  remedy 
abuses ;  that  if  the  present  house  of  commons  con- 
tinued themselves  beyond  the  term  for  which  they 
were  chosen,  they  would  be  no  longer  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  people,  nor  a  house  of  commons, 
but  a  house  of  their  own  maldng.  It  was  urged 
likewise,  that  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  an 
innovation,  must  be  a  considerable  alteration  in  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  the  house  of  commons 
towards  the  crown,  by  increasing  their  apprehen- 
sion of  a  dissolution,  tn  short,  all  the  arguments 
which  have  been  opposed  since  by  the  whigs  to  the 
tories,  against  septennial  parliaments,  were  opposed 
at  that  time  by  the  tories  to  the  whigs,  who  pro- 
moted that  measure.  Upon  the  whole,  the  ques- 
tion being  put  in  the  house  of  lords,  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  69  voices  against  36 ;.  but  .24  lords 
protested  against  it.  The  bill  was  immediately  sent 
down  to  the  commons,  where  it  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  264  against  121,  and  being  sent  back  to 
the  lords,  received  soon  after  the  royal  assent. 

The  rebellion  being  utterly  quelled,  the  king  re- 
solved to  visit  his  German  dominions ;  and  as  he 
was  restricted  from  leaving  Great  Britain  by  the  act 
for  the  farther  limitation  df  the  crown,  this  clause 
was  repealed  by  a  new  bill  that  passed  without  any 
difficulty.  On  the  26th  day  of  June  his  majesty 
dosed  the  session,  embarked  for  Holland  July  Qth, 
and  arrived  on  the  J  5th  at  Hanover.  The  most 
obvious  and  natural  method  of  carrying  on  the 
government  during  his  maj.esty's  absence,  was  the 
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appointment  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  regency ; 
but  this  measure  was  obstructed  by  an  unfortunate 
jealousy,  which  the  king  for  many  years  entertained 
of  his  son.  Under  these  impressions,  George  was 
unwilling  to  entrust  him  with  the  government  with* 
out  joining  other  persons  in  the  commission,  and 
limiting  his  authority  by  the  most  rigorous  restric* 
tions;  but  as  no  instance  was  found  of  persons 
having  ever  been  joined  in  commission  with  the 
prince  of  Wales  in  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  he 
did^ot  give  him  the  title  of  regent,  but.  appointed 
him  Guardian  of  the  realm,  and  his  Lieutenant^ 
an  ofBce  unknown  in  England  since  the  time  of 
Edward  the  black  prince.  In  the  mean  time  the 
principal  direction  of  affairs  was  committed  to 
Townshend  and  Walpole. 

Few  occurrences  worth  noticing  happened  in  Eng- 
land during  the  king^s  absence,  but  Hanover  now 
became  the  centre  of  the  most  important  negocia- 
tions,  both  to  complete  the  acquisition  made  by  the 
king  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  to  secure  tran- 
quillity at  home  by  a  strict  union  with  France.  The 
two  provinces  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  command- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  the  only- 
inlets  from  the  British  seas  into  Germany,  an4 
which,  in  case  of  any  disturbance  in  the  North,  are 
most  capable  of  protecting  or  interrupting  the 
British  trade  to  Hamburgh,  were  undoubtedly  a 
most  valuable  acquisition  for  the  king  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  the  lang  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII.  was 
extremely  provoked  at  the  conduct  of  George  I. 
who,  with  a  view  of  consolidating  the  acquisition 
or  rather  usurpation  of  these  provinces,  had  joined 
the  confederacy  against  him ;  and  the  Swedish  mini- 
sters both  at  London  and  at  the  Hague,  caballed 
with  the  disaffected  in  England,  and  preparations 
were  making  to  invade  Great  Britain  with  a  con* 
sideirable  army  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  his  Swe4- 
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ish  majesty  refusing  to  listen  to  any  overtures  until 
Bremen  and  Verden  should  be  restored. 

The  next  great  object  of  the  British  cabinet  was 
to  form  sucn  alliances  with  the  European  powers 
as  would  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the  preten- 
der, and  awe  his  followers  into  submission.  That 
great  end  could  not  be  attained  but  by  securingthe 
friendship  of  France,  and  her  support  to  th&protes- 
tanc  succession ;  and  by  forming  at  the  same  time  so 
intimate  a  connection  with  the  emperor  and  Hol- 
land, as  to  set  France  at  defiance.  In  consequence, 
the  ancient  alliance  with  the  United  Provinces  was 
renewed,  February  1 6th  j  a  new  defensive  treaty  with 
the  emperor  was  concluded.  May  25th ;  and  the 
•British  cabinet  informed  the  duke  of  Orleans,  noMit  ^ 
regent  in  France,  that  the  departure  of  the  pretender 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  was  an  indispensable 
preliminary.  The  duke  of  Orleans  employed  in  this 
negociation  the  abbe  Dubois,  who  repaired  to  Han- 
over»  where  the  business  was  carried  on  by  secretary 
Stanhope,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
king.  After  a  few  conferences  Dubois  agreed,  in 
the  name  of  the  regent,  to  send  the  pretender  be* 
yond  the  Alps,  and  to  demolish  the  port  of  Mar- 
dyke,  on  condition  of  confirming  the  article  in  the 
tr^ty  c^  Utrecht,  whiph  guaranteed  thp  successioa 
to  the  crown  of  France  to  the  house  of  Orieans 
should  Lewis  XV.  die  without  issue. 

During  the  king's  absence  the  prince  of  Wales 
was  becooie  extremely  popylar,  by  his  affability  and 
condescension  to  all  persons  without  distinction  of 
parties ;  and  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  he  had 
displayed  in  his  administration.  He  still  increased 
hh  popularity  by  a  short  progress  into  Kent,  Sussex^ 
^nd  Hampshire.  These  circumstances  were  not 
concealed  from  the  king.  The  jealousy  he  enter- 
tained against  his  son,  did  not  fail  to  be  alarmed  at 
it^  apd  induct  H^  not  to  postpone  kis  return  ta 
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England,  where  his  presence  was  still  more  neces- 
sary to  counteract  the  hostile  schemes  of  the  Swedish 

king. 

« 

Jnn.  1717. 

The  king  arrives  in  England  towards  the  end  of 
January,  and  sends  immediately  a  detachment  of 
foot-guards  to  secure  the  Swedish  minister,  with  all 
his  papers,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  legation.  About 
the  same  time  baron  Gortz,  the  Swedish  resident 
in  Holland,  was  seized,  with  his  papers,  at  the 
desire  of  king  George.  The  baron  owned  he  had 
projected  the  invasion,  and  his  papers  proved  that 
the  scheme  was  not  only  plausible,  but  even  ripe 
for  execution,  which,  however,  was  postponed  until 
the  army  should  be  reduced,  and  the  Dutch  auxili- 
*aries  sent  back  to  their  own  country.  These  papers 
were  laid  before  the  parliament,  who  met  on  the 
20th  day  of  February,  and  afforded  to  his  majesty  a 
powerful  motive  to  obtain  such  supplies  as  should 
be  found  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom. 

"  A  considerable  and  unexpected  change  in  the 
ministry  had  taken  place  a  few  days  before  the 
king's  return.  The  seeds  of  discontent  had  taken 
Ydot  from  the  beginning  of  George's  reign,  and 
were  brought  to  maturity  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
German  junto,  who  principally  governed  the  king. 
This  junto,  at  his  accession,  and  for  some  time, 
consisted  of  his  German  ministers,  and  of  his  two 
mistresses,  the  baronesses  of  Schulenbur gh  and  Kilman- 
seek,  the  former  created  afterwards  duchess  of  Ken- 
dal; and  the  latter  countess  of  Darlington.  The 
ministers  were  baron  Bothmar,  count  Bernsdorf,  and 
Robethon  a  French  refugee,  who  was  the  king*& 
secretary.  Besides  these  persons  of  ostensible  con-^ 
%eqnence>   there  were  two  Turks,  Mustapha  and 
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Mahomet^  who  being  taken  J)ri'soners  in  Hungary, 
had  served  the  king,  when  electoral  prince,  with 
such  zeal  and  fidelity,  that  he  tobk  them  to  Hano*- 
ver,  brought  them  to  England,  and  made  them 
pages  of  the  back  stairs.  Their  influence  over  theit 
master  was  so  great,  that  they  obtained  considerable 
sums  of  money  for  recommendation  to  places,  and 
that  their  names  are  mentioned  in  a  dispatch  of 
count  Broglio  to  the  king  of  France.  Their  por^ 
traits  are  in  the  great  staircase  at  Kensington  palace. 
fLysans^s  Environs  of  London.  J 

These  foreigners  considered  England  as  a  kind  of 
land  of  promise,  and  at  the  same  time  as  so  preca- 
rious a  possession,  that  they  endeavoured  to  enrich 
themselves  with  all  possible  speed.  Private  emolu- 
ments did  not,  however,  satify  their  rapaciousness ; 
they  began  to  aim  at  the  honours  of  rank  and  pre* 
eminence.  The  ladies  were  desirous  of  being  mad* 
peeresses ;  Bothmar  and  Bernsd'orf  aspired  to  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  lords.  The  act  of  settlement  being 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  their  pretensions,  they 
were  opposed  by  lord  Townshend  and  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  the  leading  ministers  of  the  cabinet.  Their 
resistance  irritated  to  such  a  degree  the  Hanoverian 
crew,  that  by  their  cabals  and  the  intrigues  of  Sun- 
derland and  Stanhope,  they  endeavoured  to  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  these  two  ministers,  and  in- 
fuse into  the  king*s  mind  such  prejudices  and  sus- 
picions on  their  pretended  partiality  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  as  to  determine  his  majesty  to  remove  Town- 
shend from  the  ministry,  and  appoint  him  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  place  from  which  he  was 
soon  after  dismissed,  which  was  followed  by  the 
resignation  of  Walpole,  and  the  removal  of  their 
friends  from  their  places  at  court  or  in  the  admini- 
stration. (Alcrmrs  of  Sir  Robert  Waipole^  vol.  i. 
chap.  13,  15,  16,) 

llie  papers  of  baron  Gortz  being  read,  raisedthe 
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utmost  indication  in  both  houses ;  addresses  full  of 
the  most  hvely  expressions  of  loyalty  and  zeal, 
were  presented  to  the  king.  Three  or  four  days 
after  their  address,  the  commons  passed  a  bill  for 
prohibiting  all  commerce  with  Sweden  as  long  as 
the  king  should  think  it  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  peace  of  the  nation.  The  indignation  was  so 
general,  that  though  this  branch  of  trade  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  English  merchants,  the 
bill  met  with  little  opposition.  The  commons  vote 
10,000  seamen  for  the  present  year,  and  959,943t 
for  maintaining  the  guards,  garrisons,  and  land 
forces,  besides  24,000/.  for  the  payment  of  four 
battalions  of  Munster,  and  two  of  Saxe  Gotha, 
which  the  king  had  taken  into  his  service.  The 
money  voted  for  the  army,  navy,  and  other  par-, 
ticulars,  amounted  to  above  two  millions  and  a 
half. 

While  the  commons  were  settling  the  ways  and 
means  to  raise  these  supplies,  Mr.  Secretary  Stan* 
hope  delivered  to  the  house  the  following  message 
from  the  king :— "  His  majesty  being  desirous,  not 
**  only  to  secure  his  kingdom  against  the  present 
danger  from  Sweden,  but  to  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  the  like  apprehension  for  the  future, 
thinks  it  necessary  that  such  measures  should  be 
early  concerted  as  may  conduce  most  effectually 
to  this  end,  and  as  this  may  require  some  ex* 
pense,  his  majesty  hopes  that  his  commons  will 
^'  enable  him  to  make  good  such  engagements  as 
*'  may  ease  his  people  of  all  future  charges  and  appre* 
**  hension  upon  this  account." 

On  Mr.  Stanhope's  motion,  that  a  supply  should 
be  granted  to  his  majesty  for  this  purpose,  warm  de- 
bates arose,  in  which  a  great  many  members  of  the 
whig  party  joined  with  the  tories.  It  was  observed 
that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  that  the  king  was  so 
Uttle  acquainted  with  the  parliamentary  proceedings 
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as  with  the  language  of  the  country,  that  his  mes- 
sage, presented  without  an  estimate  of  the  expense, 
was  unparliamentary  and  unprecedented,  and  seemed 
to  have  been  penned  by  some  foreign  minister  ;  that 
it  was  surprising,  and  even  unaccountable,  that  a 
.nation  so  lately  the  terror  of  France  and  Spaiujshould 
now  seem  so  terrified  by  such  an  inconsiderable  ene- 
my as  the  king  of  Sweden.  After  several  successive 
debates,  the  resolution  for  a  supply  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  four  votes  only,  which  gave  the 
king  some  uneasiness ;  and  as  this  great  opposition 
chiefly  proceeded  from  a  party  of  which  lord  Towns- 
bend  was  said  to  be  the  head,  he  received  that  very 
evening  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stanhope,  informing  him 
that  his  majesty  had  no  further  occasion  for  his  ser- 
vices as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  next  morn- 
ing Walpole  waited  upon  the  king  to  resign  his 
places  of  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  king  shewed  aft 
extreme  regret  to  part  with  him,  and  returned  the 
seals  no  less  than  ten  times  to  him,  but  he  laid  them 
again  and  again  upon  the  table,  saying,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  serve  fsiithfully  his 
majesty  with  those  ministers  to  whom  he  had  lately 
given  his  favour.  Sunderland  and  Addison  were 
appointed  secretaries  of  state.^  Mr.  Stanhope'  was 
made  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  He  moved,  that  the  sup- 
ply voted  upon  the  late  message  should  be  fixed 
at  250,000/.  which  motion  was  carried. 

The  principal  business  of  this  session  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  amounting  to  47,268,883/. 
1^.  2id.  out  of  which  16,168,160/.  lis.  2id.  con- 
sisting of  long  and  short  annuities,  could  not  be 
redeemed  unless  by  offering  to  the  proprietors  such 
conditions  as  they  should  think  proper  to  accept ; 
the  rest  consisted  of  debts  provided  fot  by  parlia- 
inent,  with  an  interest  of  so  much  per  cent.    Xhese 
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might  be  redeemed  either  by  reimbursing  the  capi- 
tal to  such  proprietors  as  insisted  upon  money,  or 
by  offering  new  terms,  which,  if  accepted  by  the 
proprietors,  were  to  be  dee;ned  an  actual  redemp* 
tion  of  the  first  debt,  as  if  it  had  been  paid  off  in 
ready  money. 

As  the  foundation  of  the  scheme  for  reducing 
the  national  debt  was  built  upon  paying  off  the 
principal  and  interest  to  such  creditors  as  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  any  other  terms,  money  was 
to  be  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  after  many 
conferences  with  the  money  corporations,  the  bank 
agreed  to  furnish  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  the 
jSouth  Sea  two  millions,  or  as  much  as  should  be 
called  for ;  and  for  the  money  advanced  these  com- 
|)anies  were  to  have  annuities  at  five  per  cent* 
Three  bills  were  accordingly  brought  in  and  passed 
into  laws }  namely,  the  General  Fund  Act,  the  Bank 
Act,  and  the  South  Sea  Act.  The  bill  respecting 
the  General  Fund  enacted, ,  that  proprietors  who 
were  willing  to  accept  five  per  cent,  redeemable  an- 
nuities in  lieu  of  their  lottery  orders,  should  signify 
tjb^eir  option  by  subscribing ;  and  that  such  as  were 
"wiUing  to  receive  their  principal  and  interest  in 
xeady  money  should  likewise  declare  their  option  in 
writing. 

By  the  Bank  act  the  governors  and  company  de- 
islared  themselves  willing  to  reduce  to  five  per  cent, 
che  interest  of  seversd  sums  they  were  in  advance 
for  the  government,  for  some  of  which  they  receiv- 
jed  six  per  cent,  and  for  the  rest  above  seven  per 
<ceat.  ixitejest.  By  the  same  act  the  bank  agreed  to 
advjance  a  sum,  not  exceeding  two  millions  and  a 
(half,  towards  discharging  the  national  debt,  if 
ivi^aoted,  on  condition  that  they  should  have  five  per 
fxnt.  for  as  much  as  they  might  advance,  redeem- 
able by  parliament. 

By  the  South  Sea  act  the  company  agreed  to 
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reduce  in  the  same  proportion  the  interest  they 
received  from  government  for  their  stock ;  and  it 
was  enacted  that  the  company  should  continue  a 
corporation  until  the  redemption  of  their  annuity, 
towards  which  no  less  than  a  million  should  be  paid 
at  a  time.  They  were  also  required  to  advance  a 
sum  not  exceeding  two  millions,  towards  discharg- 
ing the  principal  and  interest  due  on  the  four  lottery 
funds  of  the  yth  and  10th  years  of  queen  Anne. 

The  sums  which  these  two  companies  agreed  to 
advance  were  never  asked  for,  as  no  money  was  de- 
manded by  the  creditors,  except  very  small  sums, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  471/*  4^.  and  annuities 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  were  granted  upon  a 
principal  of  about  25,869,247/.  the  amount  of  the 
national  debt  at  that  time  redeemed  or  reduced. 

In  the  General  Fund  act  there  is  a  clause  which  ap- 
plies to  discharging  the  principal  and  interest  o£ 
such  national  debts  as  were  incurred  before  the  25th 
of  September  last,  all  saving  or  surplus  in  the  appro- 
priated funds,  which  must  arise  from  the  redemp- 
tions or  reductions  provMed  for  by  that  act,  the 
first  by  which  a  sinking  fund  was  constituted  for 
tibe  discharge  of  national  debts. 

Lord  Oxford,  who  had  now  remained  almost  two 
years  a  prisoner  in  the  tower,  petitioned  to  be 
brought  to  hi^  trial.  The  ISth  day  of 'June  wa$ 
appointed,  and  afterwards  prolonged  to  the  24th 
on  the  demand  of  the  commons.  At  the  appointed 
time  the  peers  repaired  to  Westminster  hall.  The 
commons  were  assembled  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house;  the  king  with  the  ropl  family  and  the 
foreign  ministers  were  seated  in.  boxes.  The  earl 
of  Oxford  was  brought  to  the  bar,  the  articles  of 
impeachment,  his  answers,  and  the .  replication  of 
the  commons  were  read.  Lord  Harcourt  having 
then  signified  that  he  had  a  motion  to  make,  the 
lords  retired  to  their  own  house.    There  he  ref^^ 
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sented  that  a  considerable  time  would  be  unneces- 
sarily consumed  in  going  through  all  the  articles  of 
impeachment;  that  if  the  commous  would  make 
good  the  two  articles  for  high  treason,  the  earl  of  Ox- 
rord  would  forfeit  both  his  life  and  estate,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  matter;  whereas,  to  proceed 
on  the  method  proposed  by  the  commons,  woul4 
draw  the  trial  on  to  a  prodigious  length.     He  there- 
fore moved  that  judgment  should  be  first  given 
upon  the  articles  of  high  treason.    The  motion  be- 
ing carried  produced  a  dispute  between  the  two 
houses.    The  commons,  at  a  conference,  declared 
that  it  was  their  undoubted  privilege  to  impeach  a 
)>eer  either  for  treason  or  a  misdemeanour,  or  to 
mix  the  accusation  as  they  thought  proper.    The 
lords  asserted  that  it  was  a  right  inherent  in  every 
court  of  justice  to  direct  such  methods  of  proceed- 
ing as  it  should  think  fit  to  be  observed  in  all  causes 
under  its  cognizance.    The  commons  demanded  a 
free  conference,  which  was  refused;   the  dispute 
grew  warm.    The  lords  sent  a  message  to  the  lower 
house,  importing  that  they  intended  presently  to 
proceed  on  lord  Oxford's  trial.    The  cbmmons  £s^ 
regarded  this  information  and  refused  to  attend. 
Soon  after  the  lords  repairing  to  Westminster  hall, 
and  commanding  the  earl  to  be  brought  forth,  made 
a  proclamation  for  his  accusers  to  appear  and  make 
good  their  impeachment  against  him.    After  this 
the  court  sat  perfectly  silent  during  about  a  quarter 
of  ah  hour  as  if  expecting  the  commons  should  ap- 
pear ;  they  then  adjourned  to  their  house,  where 
the  question  that  the  earl  should  be  acquitted  passed 
after  some  debate. 

The  accusation  of  high  treason  against  lord  Ox- 
ford was  so  frivolousj  that  his  life  was  in  no  manner 
of  danger ;  but  he  probably  owed  the  security  of  his 
title  and  fortune,  not  only  to  the  dispute  between 
the  two  houses,  but  particularly  to  the  late^change 
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ih  the  adminktrition,  as  by  it  he  W2»  ddivered 
from  the  persecution  of  Walpole^  and  numbered  in 
the  upper  house  many  peers  of  the  w&g  party  who 
now  joined  with  the  tories.  The  commons,  how- 
ever, to  express  their  sense  of  his  demerit,  present- 
ed an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  that  his  majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  except  the  earl  of  Oxford  out  of 
the  intended  act  of  grace,  that  they  might  be  at 
liberty  to  proceed  against  him  in  a  parliamentary 
way.  The  king  complied  with  their  demand,  ana 
forbade  the  earl  to  appear  at  court;  but  this  in- 
stance of  intended  severity  proved  a  signal  though 
unintentional .  favour,  as  an  act  of  grace  upon  an 
accusation  of  high  treason  would  have  fixed  on 
Oxford's  name  a  stign^a,  which  was  finally  rub- 
bed off  by  the  acquittal  he  obtained  in  the  up^ 
per  hou$e ;  the  more  so,  that  there  remained  no 
regular  parliamentary  way  for  a  new  prosecution 
on  the  same  articles  of  impeachment. 

The  king  having  given  his  assent  to  the  act  of 
grace,  and  to  all  the  bills  that  were  ready,  closed 
the  sessi6n,  July  15th. 

A  Spanish  army  of  6000  men,  under  the  com« 
mand  of  the  marquis  de  Leede,  invades  Sardinia, 
and  in  less  than  two  months  conquers  the  whole 
idngd6m. 

The  king  and  the  reg^t  of  France  being  guaran*^ 
tees  of  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  pursuant  to  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  concert  measures  with  the  Imperisd 
minister  for  an  accommodation  between  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Spain  on  such  terms  as  should  be 
equally  advantageous  to  both,  supply  the  defects  of 
the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Baden,  and  establish  on  a 
snore  solid  basis  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The 
abbe  Dubois  comes  over  to  London.  Lord  Stan- 
hope  is  sent  to  Madrid,  and  lord  Cadogan  to  the 
Hague.  These  negociations  gave  birth  to  the  fa« 
mous  treaty  caiUed  the  Quadruple  AUiance,  which 
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was  donduded  the  next  year  betwei^  the  emperor, 
France;  and  England.  Holland  some  time  after 
acceded  to  it*  It  was  agreed  that  the  emperor 
should  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  (z  point  king  Philip  had  much  at  heart),  and 
part  with  Sardinia  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  lieu  of 
which  the  duke  was  to  surrender  Sicily  to  the  em- 
peror* The  succession  to  the  duchies  df  Tu jcany, 
rarma,  Piacentia,  which  the  (}ueen  of  Spain  claimed 
by  inheritance,  as  princess  of  the  house  of  Farneze, 
Was  to  be  settled  on  her  eldest  son,  in  estse'the 

Sesent  possessors^  should  die  without  male  issue. 
ulip,  dissatisfied  with  this  partition,  contifiued  to 
4nake  formidable  preparations  by  sea  and  knd.  The 
Jljdng  having,  in  concert  with  the  regent  of  France^, 
.vainly  interposed  his  admonitions,  ordered  a  strong 
jEiquadron  to  be  equipped  with  all  possible  expedition^ 
On  the  dd  of  November  the  princess  was  de- 
livered of  a  son»  whose  baptism  occasioned  an  Ufb- 
haf^y  dijf&rence  between  the  father  and  the  grand- 
father*  The  former  had  designed  the  duke  of  York^ 
bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  the  king's  brother,  to  be  one^ 
of  the  godfath^s  with  his  majesty.  But  when  the 
ceremony  took  pUce,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  not 
as  a  proxy,  but  in  his  own  name,  itpod  god&ther 
with  the  king.  The  prince,  who  had  not  been 
personally  acquainted  with  it^  and  considered  it  as 
an  intrigue  of  the  duke,  expressed  his  resentment 
to  him  in  very  warm  terms,  which  being  reported 
to  the  kingt  his  majesty  sent  his  commands  to  the 
j^nce  to  confine  himself  within  his  own  apartmenta 
till  he  received  farther  orders,  and  afterwards  signi* 
iiod  his  pleasure  that  he  should  quit  the  palace  of  St, 
James,  where,  however,  the  children  were  detained* 
All  peers  and  peeresses^  all  privy  counsellors  and 
their  wives,  were  forewarned,  that  all  persons  who 
should  go  to  see  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales^ 
should  have  no  access  to  his  majesty's  presence  $t 
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beside,  stfch  aW  enjoyed  places  ot  etnpl6yment$ 
under  both  the  king  and  prince,  were  obliged  to 
quit  the  service  of  one  of  them. 

The  pafliament  met  on  the  21st  dfiy  erf  Novem- 
ber, and  the  king  decfctfed  in  His  speech  thstt  he  had 
reduced  the  army  to  very  near  one  half  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  session.  After  the  usual  addressed 
of  thanks,  the  common^  proceeded  to  take  inta 
consideration  the  estimates  and  accounts;  10,00CF 
men  were  voted  for  the  sea  service  at  4/,  a  month 
each;  and  224,857/.  11^.  llfif.  for  the  ordinary  of 
the  navy.  The  number  of  standing  forces  was  fixed, 
after  warm  debates,  at  16,347  effective  men.  Mr. 
Shippon,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  having  said, 
•*  that  the  second  paragraph  of  the  king's  speech 
^  seemed  rather  to  be  calculated  for  the  meridiaii 
^  of  Germany  than  fof  Gr^at  Britain,  and  that  it 
••  was  a  great  misfortune  that  the  king  was  a  stran- 
^  ger  to  the  English  language  and  consthntion  ;'• 
these  ^xpredsidns,  whicife  Mr.  Shippon  refused  to; 
retract  or  to  extenuate,  were  considered  as  a  scandal- 
oils  invective  against  the  king's  person*  attd  govern- 
ment, and  his  confinement  to  the  tower  was  voted 
fty  a  great  majority. 

An  attempt  was  made  about  thfe  time  to  lower 
the  value  of  guineas,  on  account  of  the  great  scar- 
city of  silver  coin,  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  silver  and  the  importation  of  gold ;  tKe  over-* 
valuation  of  which,  in  the  current  coins  of  Great 
Britain,  had  occasioned  a  clandestine  trade,  carriecj 
on  by  the  Dutch,  Hamburghers,  and  other  foreign- 
ers, in  concert  with  the  Jews,-  which  consisted  in 
exporting  silver  coin  and  importing  gold,  whidi 
being  coined  into  guineas,  produced  fifteen  pence 
profit  by  every  guinea,  that  is,  more  than  six  per 
cent» ;  and  as  these  returns  might  be  made  five  or 
sbc  times  a-trear,  considerable  sums  were  got,  to  the 
prejudice  or  Great  Britain,  who  was  thereby  drained 
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of  silver*  and  overstocked  •with  gold  After  an  \in* 
successful  trial  for  lowering  the  value  of  guineas^ 
the  two  houses,  taking  into  consideration  a  remark- 
able representation  of  the  celebrated  Isaac  Newton 
to  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  resolved  that  the 
stiandard  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  king* 
donji  should  not  be  altered  in  fineness,  weight,  or 
denominatipn,  and  they  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought 
yi  to  prevent  the  melting  down  of  the  silver 
coin.  CTindaVs  History  of  England^  voL  sis. 
p.  177  J 

Ann.  n  18. 

The  juclges  are  consulted  on  two  questions  in  i£s- 
pute  between  the  king  and  prince  of  Wales;  the 
first  was,  whether  the  care  of  the  education  of  th# 
royai  family  belonged  of  right  to  the  king^  The 
other  was,  whether  the  king  could  retain,  ihr  the 
ipaii^jtenance  of  the  children^  3ome  part  of  the 
100,000/.;  granted  by  parlianienil;,. to  the  prince  of 
Wales  ?  Ti\e  judges  w:ere  most  of  them  fpr  the 
a^rmative  on  the  first  point ;  but  they  were  divided 
upon  the  second,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  a$ 
seemed  to  &vour  the  prince.  This  consultation 
proved  fruitless ;  the  prmce  left  the  education  of  his 
children  to  the  king,  but;  refused  to  contribute  to 
the  e;tpense.  * 

.  About  this  time,  one  Jiimes  Shepheard,  a  youth, 
of  eighteen,  apprentice  to  a  coach-maker,  and  who 
seemed  fitter  for  Bedlam  than  Newgate,  sent  a  letter 
to  a  non-juring  clergyman  whom  he  never  knew  be. 
fore,  and  to  whom  he  proposed  a  scheme  for  as- 
sassinating king  George.  He  was  immediately  ap* 
Erehended  and  brought  to  his  trial.  He  did  not 
esitate  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  wh^t  had 
been  deposed  against  him,  and  maintained  that  there 
was  no  harm  in  it,  nor  any  guilt  in  the  fact  if 
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committed}  upon  this  he  was  condemned  and  ex* 
ecu  ted.  ^     ^ 

The  king  condescends  to  permit  his  being  chosen 
governor  of  the  South-Sea  Company,  as  he  had  been' 
pleased  to  be  a  proprietor  in  their  stock. 

A  bill  is  brought  in  for  vesting  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  trustees,  to 
be  sold  for  the  use  of  the  public ;  and  for  giving 
relief  to  lawful  creditors,  by  determining  the  daims ; 
and  for  the  more  effectual  bringing  into  the  respec- 
tive exchequers  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  estates 
till  sold. 

The  king  signifies  by  a  message  to  the  house  of 
commons,'  that  information  he  nad  received  from 
abroad,  induced  him  to  think  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  exceed  the  number  of  men  granted  this 
year  for  the  sea  service,  and  desires  that  the  house 
would  provide  for  such  exceeding,  which  they  im- 
mediately complied  with.  The  parliament  is  pro-' 
rogued  March  2 1  st . 

Admiral  Byng  at  the  head  of  the  English  squad- 
ron being  anchored  off^Mahon,  receives  advice,  July 
29rd,  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  seen  a  month 
before,  steering  towards  Naples,  dispatches  messen- 
gers to  inform  the  governor  of  Milan^  and  the 
viceroy  of  Naples,  of  his  being  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  arrives  the  9th  of  August  in  view  of  the 
Faro  of  Messina  to  the  inexpressible' joy  of  the 
people.  The  Spanish  army  consisting  of  about 
thirty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de 
Leede,  being  landed  in  Sicily  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city  and 
castles  of  Palermo  and  of  great  part  of  the  island, 
had  taken  the  town  of  Messina,  and  were  then  car- 
rying on  the  siege  of  the  citadel.  Admiral  Byng 
immediatclly  dispatched  his  first  captain  with  a  let* 
ter.  to  the  Spanish  general,  acquainting  him  that  he 
came  fully  empowered  to  promote  such  measures  as 
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might  best  accommodate  all  difFerences  between  the 
contending  powers.  He  therefore  proposed  to  him 
tp  com,e  .to  a  cessation  of  arms  for  two  months,  in 
order  to  ^ve  time  to  the  several  courts  to  agree  on 
such  resolutions  as  might  restore  a  lasting  peace^ 
'fbe  marquis  de  I#eede  having  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion^ admiral  Byng  instantly  sailed,  intending  to  go 
beforie  Messina^  and  met  in  his  way  the  Spanish  fleet 
lying  by  and  drawn  into  a  line  of  battle  c^  cape 
rassaro,  about  six  leagues  distance  from  the  shore^ 
But  when  the  admiral  came  up  near  to  them,  they 
abandoned  their  order  of  battle,  and  falling  into 
con&sion  and  uncertainty  whether  to  resist  or  fly^ 
they  became  an  easy  prey,  and  were  all  taken  ex^ 
cept  three  men  of  war  and  as  many  frigates  which 
escaoed* 

The  parliament  met  November  1 1  th ;  the  king* 
•  in  his  speech,  mentioned  the  alliance  he  had  coa* 
eluded  with  the  two  greatest  princes  of  Europe, 
who  were  bound  to  support  the  succession  of  the 
crown  in  his  family.     He  also   acquainted  them 
that  the  Spaniards  having  rejficted  all  amicable  pro^ 
posals,  and  broken  throtigh  the  most  solemn  en^ 
gagements  obtained  in  faivour  oif  the  commerce  of 
.    Great  Britain,  he  had  foupd  it  necessary  to  check 
their  progress,  and  was  convinced  that  a  British 
parliament  would  enable  him  to  resent  the  ill-treat-s 
ment  of  the  Spaniards  as  became  his  majesty.    A 
motion  was  made  ip  both  houses  for  addresses  ap? 
proving  of  the  king's  pleasures  with  regard  to  Spain, 
and  after  great  debates  they  were  agreed  tp.    The 
commons  immediately  voted  a  supply*    They  al? 
lowed  fgr  the  sea-service  1 8,500  sailors,  and  12,43j!| 
men  for  the  land  service.    Th^se  two  articles,  with 
the  sums  voted  for  making  good  deficiencies  for  tb^ 
ordinary  of  the  navy  and  other  things,  amounted  to 
9,257,581/.   19^.      This  supply  was  raised  by  7^ 
limd.tax,  the  pialt^ax,  dx4  a  lottery  for  ^QQfiQOln 
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The  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  X(I.  penetrates  int6 
Norway,  a  conquest,  which  would  have  compensat- 
ed all  his  losses  in  Germany ;  he  takes  possession 
of  a  great  part  of  that  kingdom,  but  is  killed  by  a 
cannon  ball  on  visiting  the  trenches  at  Fredericshall. 
The  Duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  were  thus  se- 
cured to  the  house  of  Hanover. 

On  the  1 3th  of  December,  a  bill,  privately  con- 
certed by  the  ministry  with  the  most  eminent  dis- 
senters, for  repealing  the  acts  against  occasional  con- 
formity, the  growth  of  schism  and  some  clauses  in 
the  corporation  and  test  acts  was  proposed  in  the 
house  of  lords  under  the  title  of  an  act  Jar  strength^ 
enmg  tke  protestant  interest  in  these  kingdoms. 
Aftet  a  long  debate,  the  house  agreed  to  leave  out 
some  clauses  concerning  the  test  and  corporotion 
acts ;  then  the  bill  was  committed,  and  afterwards 
passed.  It  met  with  violent  opposition  in  the  lower 
house,  but  was  at  last  carried  by  the  majority. 

The  king  sends  a  n>essage  to  the  commons,  De- 
cember 17tn,  to  acquaint  them,  that  having  in  com- 
mon with  the  king  of  France  vainly  endeavoured 
to  procure  redress  for  the  injuries  done  to  his  sub- 
jects by  the  king  of  Spain,  or  even  to  obtain  a  dis- 
continuance of  his  unjust  hostilities,  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  declare  war  against  Spain.  After 
the  reading  of  this  message  in  both  houses,  an  ad- 
dress 18  voted,  to  assure  the  king  that  they  will  with 
the  greatest  cheerfulness  and  the  utmost  vigour 
assist  him  in  the  war  till  l^in  is  reduced  to  agree 
to  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  and  to  such  conditions 
of  trade  and  commerce  as  the  nation  is  justly  en- 
titled to  by  their  several  treaties. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  war  was  declared  and 
proclaimed  in  France  against  l^>ain. 

This  rupture  raised  once  more  the  declining  hopes 
of  the  pretender,  as  he  found  a  powerful  ally  in  car- 
dinal Alb^ony,  the  prime  minister  of  Spain,  where 
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Ifjfi  credit  and  influence  were  no  less  tinlimited  than 
cardinal  Richelieu's  in  France,  under  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIII.    The  strength  of  his  mind^  the  bold* 
ness  of  his  character,  his  extensive  abilities  and  dan* 
gerous  intrigues,  were  quite  adequate  to  his  am- 
bitious views.    Hi3  present  scheme  had  not  a  lesser 
tendency  than  to  revive  throughout  all  Europe  the 
flames  of  the  late  general  war,  and  the  issue  would 
have  answered  ids  expectations,  had  fortune  better 
seconded  his  audacious  attempts.    Conscious  that 
what  effi>rts  soever  Spain  might  make,  she  could 
never  resist  at  once  the  emperor  and  the  kings  of 
France  and  England,  Alberony  endeavoured  to  get  rid 
of  the  two  latter  by  supporting  miUtary  force  with 
bis  complqts  and  intrigues  against  them.    France 
abounded  with  malcontents,  and  the  regent  had  many 
enemies ;  both  had  applied  to  the  Spanish  court, 
where  the  resentment  against  the  duke  of  Orleans 
procured  them  a  favourable  hearing*    Prince  CeUa- 
mare,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  ordered 
to  treat  with  them.    The  project  was  to  seize  the 
regent  in  some  party  of  pleasure.    The  king's  per^ 
son  was  to  be  secured,  and  proper  orders  were  to 
be  issued  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  to  as- 
semble^ the  parliaments,  whilst  the  states  of  the 
kingdom  should  meet,  and  make  a  final  determina* 
tion  of  matters,  so  as  to  have  the  regency  of  France 
tran3ferred,  if  possible,  to  king  Philip,  or  at  least 
the  IjEite  king's  wi}l  executed.     The  mines  were 
chared  and  ready  tp  spring,  when  the  regent,  re* 
giving  positive  advice  from  king  George  that  some 
attempt  was  contriving  against  his  person  and  go- 
vernment, found  means,  by  the  vigilance  and  activi-i 
ty  pf  the  police,  to  discover  and  seize  the  papers  and 
principal  accomplices  in  the  plot.      Alberony  hacf 
$et  on  foot  ^t  Uie  same  time  a  secret  negodation 
with  the  king  of  Sweden  for  the  support  of  the 
j^obites  and  xnal-^ont^ts  in  England  and  the  ttm 
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storation  of  the  pretender,  who  went  to  Spam  to* 
settle  with  Alberony  the  plan  of  operations.    He 
was  magnificently  received  at  Madrid,  where  he 
entered  in  one  of  the  king's  coaches  attended  by 
the  guards,  and  was  conducted  to  the  palace  of 
Buen«-Retiro«    The  next  day  he  was  visited  by  the 
king,  the  royal  family,  and  the  grandees,  and  com^ 
plimented  as  king  of  Great  Britain.    Upon  his  ar« 
rival,  a  squadron  of  ten  men  of  war  with  6000  ,re« 
gular  troops  on  board,  mostly  Irish,  with  arms  for 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  was  prepared  for 
him.    The  duke  of  Ormond  was  at  the  head  of  the 
enterprise,  with  the  title  of  captain-general  of  the 
king  of  Spsun.    He  was  to  publish  in  proper  places 
in  his  catholic  majesty'is  name,  a  manifesto,  import<« 
ing,  that  he  sent  part  of  his  land  and  sea  forces  to 
^erve  as  auxiliaries  to  king  James,  for  the  restoration 
of  whom  he  was  determined  to  use  all  his  power ; 
that  he  hoped  Providence  would  fiivour  so  *  just  a 
cause ;   but  that  the  fear  of  ill*success  might  not 
hinder  any  person  from  declaring  readily  for  him, 
he  promised  a  secure  retreat  in  his  dominions  to  i& 
that  should  join  king  Jam^,  and  in  case  they  were 
forced  to  leave  their  country,  he  declared  that  every 
9eaor  land  officer  should  have  the  same  rank  as  he 
enjoyed  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  soldiers  should  be 
received  and  treated  like  his  own^ 

Arm.  17l9t 

These  preparations  had  not  been  so  secret  as  to 
prevent  king  George  receiving  timely  notice  of 
them  to  take  the  necessary  precautions.  The  duke 
of  Orleans,  in  return  for  the  same  favour,  had  ac- 
quainted him  with  all  the  particulars  he  could  dis« 
cover.  A  prodamation  was  issued  against  the  duke 
of  Ormond  and  the  other  lords  that  were  with  him; 
a  reward  of  SOOOL  was  promised  for  seieing  the 
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duke,  and  of  1000/.  for  each  of  the  rest;  some 
forces  were  ordered  into  the  north  and  the  west  of 
England ;  the  states-general  had  notice  to  have  2000 
men  ready  to  transport  into  England  when  occasion 
required,  and  the  naval  armament  against  the 
Spanish  squadron  was  hastened  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. 

George  having  informed  both  houses  of  parlia« 
roent  of  these  discoveries  and  transactions^  they 
promised  to  support  him  against  all  his  enemies^ 
and  desired  he  would  augment  his  forces  by  sea 
and  land,  assuring  him  they  would  make  good  the 
extraordinary  expences.  Two  thousand  men  were 
]anded  from  Holland,  and  six  battalions  of  Im* 
periali&ts  from  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

A  proposal  from  the  South-Sea  Ck)mpany  for  ad<r 
vandng  700,000/.  to  government,  having  been  ac« 
cepted  by  the  commons,  it  was  proposed  by  some  of 
the  members  to  destine  the  sum  to  the  growing  ne* 
cessities  of  the  government*  But  in  a  grand  com* 
mittee  of  ways  and  means,  it  ^'as  resdved  that  that 
|um  should  be  applied  Jto  the  sinking  fund. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  sailed  from  Cadiz  and  had 
feacbed  Cape  Finisterre  when  his  fleet  was  dispers- 
ed ^d  disabled  by  a  violent  storm.  Two  frigates, 
however,  arrived  in  Scotland  with  some  field  offi- 
cers, SOO  Spaniards,  and  arms  for  2000  men.  They 
were  joined  by  a  small  bpdy  of  Highlanders,  and 
took  possession  of  Donan  castle,  They  were  at^ 
tacked  by  a  few  regular  forces  and  driven  from 
oae  eminence  to  another  till  night,  when  the  high- 
Iwders  dispersed,  aiKl  the  next  morning  the 
Spaniards  s\irrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
van 

.  It  was  movQd  in  the  house  of  lords,  February 
SSth,  that  ^the  peerage  of  Great  Britain  might  be 
so  setU?d,  that  the  number  of  Englbh  peers  iBiji;ht 
AQt  U:^nlarged  beyond  fo^  above  the  pr«eot  Bvna^ 


ber,  and  that  instead  of  sixteen  elective  peiers  In 
Scotland,  25  might  be  made  hereditary  on  the  part 
of  that  kingdom.  During  the  debate^  a  message 
\ras  received  froni  the  king,  intimating  that  he  was 
willing  that  his  prerogative  should  not  stand  in  th^ 
way  of  settling  the  state  of  the  British  peerage  he 
had  so  inuch  at  heart.  It  appeared  that  the  num«* 
ber  of  peers  at  the  accession  of  James  L  amounted 
to  59  only,  but  at  this  time  their  number  amount- 
ed to  178,  besides  the  Scotch  peers.  James  Lhad 
created  62,  Charles  L  59,  Charles  IL  64,  James  I|. 
8,  William  and  Mary,  30,  queen  Anne,  30,  king 
George,  20  ;  total  382,  frojn  which  154  wer^  e:^- 
tinct. 

An  address  of  thanks  for  the  king's  message  was 
voted,  and  the  judges  were  ordered  to  prepare  and 
bring  in  the  bill.  This  measure  alarmed  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Scottish  peers  as  well  as  many  English 
commoners,  who  saw  in  the  bill  the  avenpes  of  digni- 
ty and  title  shut  up  against  them,  and  they  exclaimed' 
^^ainst  it  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  fundamental 
inaxims  of  the  constitution  in  general,  and  parti* 
cularly  of  the  rbyal  prerogative.  Treatises  and 
pamphlets  were  published  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  ;  in  short,  this  bill  raised  such  a  clamour, 
that  the  lords  thought  it  proper  to  put  off  its  thir4 
reading  a  fortnight,  by  which  means  it  was  drop- 
|ped  for  this  sessiop,  as  four  days  after  the  parliament 

WIS  prorogued* 

The  king  having  appointed  lords  justices  to  rule 
the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  embarks  for  Holland, 
liAay  1  ith,  and  proceeds  tp  Hanover,  where  he  con« 
idttdes  a  peace  with  Ulrica,  the  new  queen  of 
3weden.  By  this  treaty,  the  duchies  of  Bremen 
auid  Verden  are  abandoned  for  ever  to  the  royal  and 
electoral  house  of  Hanover,  and  the  king  oblige 
bimself  to  pay  to  the  queen  of  Swedra  a  miUion  oi 
l^l^*doBars»  (350,0002.)     He  likewise  xfieditates  a 
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peace  between  Sweden  and  his  fiarmer  alltes,  the 
Danes,  the  Prussians,  and  the  Poles.  In  the  mean 
tune,  admiral  Bynff  continued  in  the  Mediterranean* 
where  he  powermlly  assisted  the  Imperialists  in 
ccnnpelling  the  Spaniards  to  evacuate  Sicily  and  Sar* 
dinia.  During  these  occurrences  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  duKe  of  Berwick  advanced  with  the 
French  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  where  he 
took  Fort  P^sage,  and  destroyed  six  ships  of  war 
that  were  on  the  stocks ;  then  he  reduced  Fontara^ 
bia,  St.  Sebastian,  and  Port  Antonio  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Lord  Cobham,  at  the  head  of  4000  men, 
reduced  with  little  difficulty  Vigo  and  Point-a-Vedra, 
where  they  found  some  brass  artillery,  sitnall  arms, 
and  military  stores,  with  which  they  returned  to 
£ngland.  Captain  Johnson,  with  two  ships  of  war, 
destroyed  the  same  number  of  Spanish  ships  in  the 
|prt  of  Ribadeo,  so  that  the  naval  power  of  Spaiq 
was  totally  ruined. 

*  Spain,  oppressed  on  all  sides,  and  exhausted  by 
her  late  unsuccessful  efforts,  began  to  think  serious* 
ly  of  peace.  Kmg  Philip's  intention  was,  that  the 
ttates*general  should  be  mediators ;  a  plan  Nvas  sent 
acQordmgly,  and  delivered  to  them  December  22nd; 
but  the  emperor,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  having  intimated  that  they  would  heark« 
en  to  no  peace,  as  long  as  Alberony  was  in  place; 
Philip  acquiesced  in  the  necessity  of  making  him  a 
sacrifice,  and  purchased  the  tranquillity  of  his  peo« 
pie  at  the  expence  of  an  enterprising  minister,  who 
was  too  constantly  unfortunate  not  to  be  suspected 
at  least  of  imprudence.  The  plan  of  the  court  of 
Madrid  was  rejected,  and  nothing  less  would  be  ao> 
cepted  but  a  fiiU  accession  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
which  was  submitted  to  by  the  king  of  Spain. 

Hxe  king,  after  six  months  absence,  returned  to 
lx>odon,  November  I4th,  more  respected  than  ^ver,- 
9wiog  to  the  complete  success  both  of  his  political 
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and  military  measures  for  the  welfare  and  interest 
of  fais  dominions,  and  to  establish  the  peace  of 
£ttrope. 

The  parliament  meets,  November  flSvd.  The 
king  in  his  speech  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  his 
bein^  enabled  by  the  prosperous  issue  of  his:  endea- 
.vours,  to  inform  .  them  that  all  Europe  as  well  as 
Great  Britain  is  upon  the  point  of  being  delivered 
from  the'  calamities  of  war,  by  the  influence  of 
British  arms  and  counsels.  He  exhorts  the  com- 
mons to  concert  proper  means  for  lessening  the 
debts  of  the  nation,  and  concludes  with  a  panegyric 
upon  his  own: government.  The  addresses  of  both 
houses  were  full  of  thanks  and  congratulations  oii 
the  success  of  aU  his  measures.  The  bill  for  Hmit- 
ing  the  peers^  which  had  been  dropped  by  the  pro« 
rogation,  was  resumed  the  third  day  of  this  sesstoa, 
passed  the  house  of  lordsy  but  was  rejected  by  the 
house  of  commons  by  a  minority  of  269  against 
177. 

Ann.  1720. 

The  king's  upeech,  by  recommending  to  the  com- 
mons the  consideration'  of  proper  mean&  for  lessen* 
ing  the  national  debt,  .had  raised  a  general  expecta-^ 
lion  of  some  in^x>rtant  -  plan  >  to  that  dfect,  ami  the 
famous  South-Sea  scheme,  the  fatal  eflfects  of  which 
brought  the  national  credit  to  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion^  now  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  parliament. 
Since  the  revolution  under  king  William,  the  sup-i 
phes  granted  by  parliament  proving  insufficient,  or 
requirifig  too  long  a  time  to  be  collected,  the  go- 
vernment had  been  obliged  to  borrow  money  at  a 
high  interest  from  several  companies  of  merchants. 
A  wise  and  successful  step  towards  lessening  these 
redeemable  debts  had  been  lately  made  by  ^ving 
the  several  companies  the  option  either  of  accepting 
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of  Idwer  interest,  namely,  5  per  cent,  or  of  being 
paid  the  principal.  All  these  companies  having  pre* 
lerred  to  accept  of  the  reduced  interest,  an  adequate 
reduction  in  the  national  debt  had  been  the  conse- 
quence ;  but  it  remained  to  provide  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  irredeemable  annuities  created  in  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Anne  for  a  period  of  89,  96^ 
and  99  years,  amounting  nearly  to  800,000/.  per 
annum^  as  no  effectual  measures  could  foe  adopted 
to  kssen  the  national  debt,  whilst  these  annuities 
remained  irredeemable.  The  South-Sea  Company 
made  proposals^  tending  to  effect  this  liquidation  by 
reducing  these  debts  to  a  redeemable  state.  The 
ministers  very  much  approved  the  plan,  and  accord* 
ingly  laid  the  business  before  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons.  Aislabie,  the  cfaancdbr  of  the 
exchequer,  having  (explained  this  plan,  declared^ 
that  if  it  was  accepted,  th^  national  debt  could  be 
Equidated  in  26  y^u-s.  The  terms  were,  that  the 
South-Sea  Company  would  redeem  the  debts  of  the 
nation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  private  proprietors 
upon  whatever  terms  they  could  agree  on  ;  and  for 
the  interest  of  these  debts  thus  redeemed,  and  takto 
i&to  .their  own  hands^  they  wouict  be  allbwed  by 
gcnrernment  for  six  years,  five  per  cent,  intenssc, 
which  then  should  be  reduced  to  fimr  per  ceat* 
ajod  *  idtouid  at  any  time  be  redeemable  by  parlta-* 

Mf^.  Secretary  Craggs,  who  spoke  immedi^tel]^ 
^afiber  the  chancellor  ot  the  exchequer,  compHment- 
ed.  him  on  the  clear  and  intelhgibie  mann^  in  wbiA 
he  head  explained  the  business,  and  taking  fior  graiit^ 
ed  that  every  member  of  the  house  was  ready  to 
acoqpt  the  proposal  accordmg  to  the  scheme  which 
had  been  so  well  elucidated,  he  concluded  by  ob* 
serving  that  no  other  regular  motion  could  be  made 
thaji  that  the  chairman  should  report  progress.  It 
wa&  resolved,  however,  by  the  ma^rity,  that  with 
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a  view  of  obtaining  the  best  bargain  for  the  na* 
tion,  every  other  company,  or  any  society  of  men^ 
might  be  also  at  full  liberty  to  deliver  in  their  prOi- 
posals.  In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  the 
bank  of  England  offered  still  more  advantageous 
terms,  and  as  it  was  supposed  that  considerate  be- 
nefits would  accrue  to  those  whose  scheme  was  ac* 
cepted>  a  strong  competition  prevailed  between  the 
bank  and  the  South-Sea  Company,  who  endeavoui'^ 
^%Q  outbid  each. other.  The  latter  had  otknoed 
dySOOpoo/.  premium,  but  the  bank  having  btci 
1^^500 fiOOL  the  t:ompany  gave  power  to  their  direc* 
tors  to  obtain  the  preference  cost  uoltat  it  watddi 
9iid  they  succeeded  by  the  offer  of  paying  the 
esiqrmqus  sum  of  >  7,567>500/  as  a  gratuity  to  the 
public 

This  proposal  being  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons^  was  warmly  opposed  by  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole.  He  displayed  with  his  usual  sagacity  the 
fallacy  and  danger  of  the  South*Sea.  scheme,  and 
the  great  di£^rence  between  it  and  that  of  the 
bank»  by  shewing  tbet  the  company  being  not 
limited  in  the.  price  ^hey  were  to  put  on  the  stock 
made  ovekr  themy.beld  out  a  dangerous  lure  for  d^» 
coyiiigi  the  unwary  to  their  ruin,  by  a  false  prospect: 
of  gain ;  that  the  whoib  success  of  the  scheme 
chiefly  dependiDg  on  the  rise  of  the  stock,  its  fian*- 
dmnental  principle  was  obviously  an  evil  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  as  it  consisted  in  raising  arti£U 
dally  the  value  of  the  stock  by  exciting  and  keeping 
up  a  general  infatuation,  and  by  promising  dividenda 
out  of  lands  and  profits  either  chiinerical  or  utter* 
ly  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  He  dwek  on  the' 
miseries  and  confusion  which  still  prevailed  in 
France  from  the  adoption  of  similar  measures,  and 
he  strenuously  insisted  that  if  the  proposal  of  the 
South«Sea  Company  ^ould  be  accepted,  the  rise  of 
their  stock  and  its  total  amount  ought  to  be  "— -  * 
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But  these  wise  representations  were  of  no  avail,  and 
a  t»li  was  ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  house  of 
cmnmons  on  the  phm  presented  by  the  South-Sea 
Company. 

While  this  affair  was  in  agitation,  the  stock  of 
that  company  rose  from  1 30  to  near  400  in  conse- 
quence of  the  commons  having  refected  a  clause  to 
be  added  to  the  bill,  to  fix  what  share  in  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  should  be  vested  in  mose 
proprietors  of  the  annuities  who  might  voluntary 
fubscribe ;  or  how  many  years  purchase  in  money 
they  should  receive  in  subscribing  at  the  choice  c^ 
the  said  proprietors. 

•  In '  the  house  of  lords,  the  bill  was  opposed  as 
countenancing  the  fraudulent  and  pemidous  prac* 
tice  of  stock  jobbing,  and  giving  an  opportunity  to 
foreigners  to  double  and  treble  the  vast  sums  they 
had  in  the  public  funds,  and  to  realize  and  with- 
draw their  capital  and  immense  gain  to  other  coon- 
tries,  so  that  Great  Britain  would  be  soon  drained  of 
her  gold  and  silver.  .£arl  Cowper  compared  this 
£Ktal  act  to  the  Trojan  horse,  which  was  ushered  in 
abd  reorived  with  great  pomp  and  acdamations  of 
joy,  but  was  contrived  for  treachery  and  destruc- 
tion.  The  bill  passed,,  however,  without  division, 
and  received  the  royal  assent,  April  7th. 

By  this  act«  the  South-Sea  Company  was  autho 
med  to '  take  in  by  purchase  or  subscription  the 
irredeemable  debts  of  the  nation,  stated  at 
15,057»49d/L  13s.  8d.  at  such  rates  and  prices  as 
should  be  agreed  between  the  oompany  and  the 
respective  proprietors  without  any  compulsion  on 
any  of  them.  They  werc  likewise  authorized  to 
take,  in  ail  the  redeemable  debts  amounting  to 
15,924,218/.  I2s.  lOid.  either  by  purchase,  by  tak- 
ing subscriptions,  or  by  paying  off  the  creditors. 
For  every  annuity  part  of  the  long  annuities,  an 
adequate  addition  was  to  be  made  to  their  capital 
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stock  after  the  rate  of  twenty  years  purchase,  and 
for  the  short  annuities,  after  the  rate  of  fourteen* 
years  purchase  ;  as  to  the  redeemable  debts  that 
they  should  take  in,  by  purchase,  subscriptions,  or 
paying  off,  an  addition  of  \00L  was  to  be  made  to 
their  capital  stock  for  every  100/.  of  the  principal 
monies  so  taken  in. 

For  enabling  the  company  to  raise  the  sum  of. 
7,500,000/.  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  go- 
vernment, they  were  empowered  to  make  calls  for 
money  from  their  members,  or  open  books  of  sub- 
scriptions,' or  grant  annuities  redeemable  by  the 
company,  or  by  any  other  method  they  should 
think  fit  in  a  general  court. 

When  this  bill  passed,  it  was  expected  the  stock 
would  have  greatly  raised,  but  it  happened  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  day  after,  it  fell  from  SIO  to  290. 
In  order  to  raise  it,  a  rumour  was  sptead-  that  earl 
Stanhope  had  received  overtures  in  France  to  ex- 
change Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  for  some  places  in 
Peru  for  the  security  and  an  enlargement  of  the 
English  trade  in  the  South-Sea.  This  stock-jobbing 
trick  had  such  an  effect  in  Exchange  Alley,  that 
on  the  12th  of  April,  the  directors  opened  their 
books  for  a  subscription  of  a  million,  at  the  rate 
of  SOO/.  for  eve^y  100/.  capital  of  their  stock. 
Such  was  the  concourse  of  persons  of  all  ranks, 
that  this  first  subscription  was  found  to  amount  to 
above  two  millions  of  original  stock.  It  was  to  be 
paid  in  five  payments  of  60/.  each  for  one  share  of 
100/.  In  a  few  days  the  stock  advanced  to  340/. 
To  raise  it  still  higher,  it  was  declared  in  a  general 
court  of  the  directors,  April  21st,  that  the  Mid- 
summer  dividend  should  be  ten  per  cent.  These 
resolutions  answering  the  end  designed,  the  direc- 
tors  further  improved  the  infatuation  of  the  monied 
men  by  opening  their  books  for  a  second  subscrip- 
tion  of  one  million  at  400/.  per  cent. ;  and  in  a  few 
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hours,  no  less  than  one  million  and  a  half  was  sub- 
scribed at  that  rate« 

On  the  1 9th  of  May^  the  directors  thought  fit 
to  settle  th^  terms  and  prices  for  the  long  and  short 
annuities  which  had  been  subscribed ;  and  the  stock 
being  that  day  375/*  per  cent,  it  was  resolved  to 
allow  for  every  100/.  per  annum  of  the  long  an- 
nuities thifty^t^Vo  years  purchase,  and  for  the  short 
anliuities^  1 7  ytears  purchase.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  May,  that  stocky  which  was  at  about  5501. 
rose  on  a  sudden  so  prodi^ously,  that  on  the  2nd 
of  June  it  came  up  to  B90L  But  many  cautious 
persons  wishing  to  take  this  opportunity  for  se^ 
curing  their  great  profits,  there  appeared  the  next 
day  so  taiany  sellers  in  the  Alley,  that  by  three 
o'dock  in  the  afternoon  the  stock  fell  to  640L 
The  chief  directors  of  the  company  alarmed  at  it, 
set  their  agents  to  work,  by  whose  artful  manage* 
ment  the  stock  rose  again  the  same  evening  to  750A 
and  continued  the  same  with  some  small  fluctuation 
till  the  closing  of  the  company's  books,  June  22nd, 
when  some  new  contrivance  having  put  the  stock- 
jobbers iti  good  humour,  the  company  opened  their 
books  for  a  third  subscription  at  the  rate  of  1000/*^ 
for  each  100/.  capital  stock  to  be  paid  in  ten  equal 
payments,  one  in  hand  and  the  other  nine  half-year* 
iy.  The  lists  were  so  toon  and  so  much  filled,  that 
the  directors  elilarged  this  subscription  to  four  mii« 
Uons  ca{ntal  stodk,  which  at  that  |N:ice  amounted  to 
forty  millions  sterling.  And  what  is  more  strange, 
these  last  subscriptions  were  sold  at  above  2000/* 
before  the  end  of  June. 

The  sanguine  and  credulous  cupidity  which  mark* 
ed  this  period,  was  not  confined  to  the  South-Sea 
scheme ;  the  whole  nation  intoxicated,  became 
fetock-jobbers  and  projectors.  Every  day  produced 
new  projects  for  making  rapid  fortunes,  the  ^greater 
part  of  which  were  so  absurd  and  chimerical  that 
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the  number  of  speculators  deceii^ed  and  duped  by 
these  bubbles  exceeds  credibUity.  These  alluring 
and  fraudulent  schemes  received  their  first  check 
from  the  power  to  which  they  owed  their  birth. 
The  South  *Sea  Company,  desirous  to  monopolise 
all  the  nioney  of  the  speculators,  obtained  writs  of 
scire  facial  against  the  conductors  of  bubbles,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  them.  But  in  opening  the  eyes 
qC  the  deluded  multitude,  they  awoke  them  from 
the  golden  dreams  which  covere^  their  own  decep- 
tions. It  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate  the 
various  frauds  and  scandalous  artifices  they  em-* 
ployed  with  little  or  no  success  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  stock,  and  support  their  tottering  edifice. 
Suspicion  once  excited  was  not  to  be  suppressed^ 
snd  the  public,  no  longer  decoyed  by  pompous  de^ 
darations  and  promises  of  dividends,  which  they 
knew  could  never  be  realized,  declined  all  further 
purchases  of  stock*  which  in  less  than  three  weeks 
lost  QoL  per  cent,  so  as  to  involve  in  distress 
and  ruia  those  who  had  bought  at  large  pre^^ 
miums. 

When  this  calamity  was  arrived  at  a  most 
alarming  height,  the  assistance  of  the  bank  was  look- 
ed on  as  the  only  resource,  and  ^ir  Robert  Walpole 
was  eagerly  solicited  to  use  hi^  interest  with  the  go- 
vernors to  persuade  them  to  accept  a  proposal  made 
by  the  South-Sea  Company  to  circulate  a  number  of 
their  bonds.  At  this  awful  crisis,  the  clamour  of 
general  despair  was  irresistible,  and  the  bank^  though 
with  ^reat  reluctance,  arising  from  a  natural  dread 
of  being  involved  in'  the  same  ruin,  was  at  length 
induced  to  listen  to  the  proposals,  and  even  to  circu- 
late three  millions  of  South-Sea  bonds  for  one  year 
on  certain  conditions*  The  report  of  this  intended 
aid,  produced  a  temporary  rise  in  the  South-Sea 
stodc ;  ibut  the  public  was  so  terrified,  and  the  situa- 
tion joi  the  South-Sea  Company  so  desperate,  ;hajt 
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any  community  of  interest  between  the  two  com- 
panies was  considered  as  fiital  to  both.  Iii  conse- 
quence, such  heavy  demands  were  made  on  the 
bank,  that  the  govelrnors  refused  to  abide  by  the 
terms  of  their  agreement  with  the  South-Sea  Com- 
pany, whose  stock  continued  to  dwindle  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  The  final  issue  of  this  too  me- 
morable catastrophe  will  be  hereafter  mentioned ; 
as  it  is  now  necessary  to  resume  the  interrupted 
nart-ative  of  the  e^jents  of  the  year,  which  would 
have  rendered  hardly  intelligible  the  long  and  com- 
plicated account  of  the  South-Sea  scheme  had  they 
bsen  interwoven  with  it. 

-  The  Royal  and  Loncton  Assurance  Companies,  for 
assurance  of  ships  and  merchandize  at  sea,  and  for 
lending  money  upon  bottomry,  are  erected  June 
1 1  th,  and  pay  for  their  charters  600,000/.  to  the 
king  towards  the  discharge  of  the  civil  list. 

The  same  day  the  parliament  is  prorogued;  his 
majesty  declares  at  the  same  time  his  intention  of 
visiting  this  summer  his  dominions  in  Germany. 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  parliament,  the  king  held 
2  great  council,  in  which  he  named  the  lords  jus- 
tices who  were  to  govern  during  his  absence.  They 
were  the  same  who  had  been  appointed  last  year  ; 
to  whom  were  added  lord  Townshend,  who  was  de- 
clared likewise  president  of  the  council,  and  the 
duke  of  Devonshire. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  eminent  abilities  as 
well  as  the  public  distresses  called  him  again  to  the 
•assistance  of  the  administration,  had  been  appoint- 
ed a  few  days  before  paymaster-general  of  the 
forces.  Previously,  however,  to  this  arrangement, 
Jie  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, been  the  principal  means  of  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Waies^ 
whose  misunderstanding  had  arisen  to  such  a  degree 
^s  to  threaten  a  disturbance  of  public  tranquillity. 
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His  royal  highness  -wrote,  as  agreed  on,  a  submissive 
letter  to  the  kjng,  requesting  permission  to  wait 
upon  his  majesty^  He  was  accordingly  admitted  to 
^  private  conference.  On  his  return  from  the  pa- 
lace to  Leicester-house,  where  he  had  taken  up  hi^ 
residence,  he  was,  by  the  king's  command,  attend- 
ed by  a  party  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guards, and  of 
the  horse  guards,  ?iad  the  foot  guards  beg^n  also  to 
mount  the  guard  at  his  I\ouse.  Frorp  that  time  the 
father  and  son  appeared  to  be  perfectly  reconciled • 
The  king  embarked  at,  Greenwich^  June  *  h5tu,  and 
landed  the  next  morning  at  Helvoetsluys. 
.  The  state  of  the  South -S?fi  sq|>cme.  had,  at  his 
majesty's  departure,  the  most  promisipg  2^ppearanc9 
of  prosperity;  .but  three  months  -were  » scar  eel  jj 
elapsed  when  the  ebb  of  this  swoln  fluctuating 
credit  returned  with  greater  violence- than  it  flow* 
ed,  and  carriqd  ey^py  thing  before  it  with^  such  ra* 
pidity,  that  the  im^ff^rence  of  the  adqfiinistration 
and  of  the  directors;, of  the  great  companies  joint- 
ly  |ir^  separate^!)|g  stop  it  proved  ine^ectual.  Ex^ 
press  after  express^ jwvas  sent  to  Hanover,  to  infoi'm 
the  kyagjthe  ^t ate  of  affairs,  which  was  so  alarming, 
that  his  maj^ty  set  out :  for  England  sooner  •  than 
he  intended,;  and  ^rrive,d  at  London^  November 
Jlthl  ^The  South-Sea  stpck,  which  \yaS(  then  200/. 
fell  again  to  135/.  on/accpuntof  the  prorogation  of 
parliament  from  tl^e  a^'th  of  .November  to  the  8th 
of  December;  but  it;  rose  again  tp.^lO/.  on  a  re- 
port that  the  ministry  had  agreed  with  the  princi* 
pal  directors  of  the  Soufjh^ea,  the  bank,  and  East- 
India  Companies,  upon  a^project  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  public  credit^  *an  object  upon  ^hich  the 
king  expressed  the''  deepest  concern  in  his  speech 
to  both  houses,  and  earnestly  recommended  th^m 
to  consider  of  the  most  effectual  and  speedy  means 
for  remedying  the  critical  state  of  the  nation.  The 
pauses  and  extent  of  thi^  calamity  are  sufficiently 
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known  by  what  has  been  already  said ;  it  now  re-t 
mains  to  elucidate  the  means  which  enabled  Great 
Britain  to  emerge  in  great  measure  from  the  abyss 
into  which  she  had  been  precipitated  by  an  immo- 
derate thirst  for  riches,  and  an  unaccountable  infa*  ^ 
tuation. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  acquired  great  po* 
pularity  by  his  constant  opposition  to  the  South-Sea 
scheme,  and  by  having  predicted  the  evils  which 
were  now  severely  feh,  was  called  forth  by  the 
public  voice,  as  the  only  man  who  could  save 
the  nation  from  impending  destruction  ;  and  he  en* 
gaged  ip  the  task  with  that  ardour  and  assiduity 
which  marked  his  character.  He  adopted  a  plan 
for  engrafting  a  certain  portion  of  the  South-Sea 
Stock  m  the  bank  and  East-India  Company.  The 
king  and  cabinet,  as  well  as  the  principal  monied 
men  of  the  nation  having  approved  the  scheme,  he 
siibmitted  it  to  parliament,  where  it  excited  many 
violent  altercations,  but  Walpole's  prudence  enabled 
him  at  last  to  bring  gradually  the  majcwrity  of  tho 
house  to  reason  and  moderation. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  December  9th,  to 
t^ke  into  consideration  the  state  of  public  credit ; 
but  it  was  moved  and  resolved  on  the  12th,  that 
the  directors  should  forthwith  lay  before  the  house 
an  account  of  all  their  proceedings,  and  it  was  in^ 
sisted  with  uncommon  aniilnation  on  the  necessity 
of  an  immediate  inquiry,  as  it  was  absurd  to  at-* 
tempt  a  cure  before  knowing  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  disorder,  This  motion  was  dropped,  how* 
ever,  at  the  representation  of  Walpole,  who  obr 
served,  that  public  credit  being  in  a  bleeding  con- 
dition, a  speedy  remedy  should  be  applied,  and  - 
therefore  any  delay  would  be  highly  dangerous; 
the  main  object  of  his  scheme  was  to  facilitJfte  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  by  retaining  that 
part  of  the  South-S^  act  #hifh  had  made  the  zmm^ 
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ties  for  long  terms  redeemable ;  and  the  South-Sea 
scheme  had  happily  answered  this  salutary  purpose 
without  a  breach  of  pariiamentary  £dth.  He  ac^ 
cordingly  maintained  with  ^eat  strength  of  argu*^ 
ment,  that  to  annul,  as  it  was  "proposed,  the  con^ 
tracts  made  by  the  company,  as  well  as  declaring  the 
subscriptions  void,  and  restoring  the  proprietors  of 
the  public  debts  to  their  former  state,  would  not 
only  ruin  the  South-Sea  Company,  but  aggravate 
the  present  misfortunes  ;  and  he  added,  that  if  any 
injustice  was  done  to  the  subscribers,  they  were  at 
liberty  to  seek  relief  by  law.  This  opinion  being 
sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  232  against  88,  he 
brought  forward  a  scheme,  which  was  in  substance  to 
engraft  nine  millions  of  stock  into  the  bank  of 
England,  and  the  same  sum  into  the  East-India  Com- 
pany on  certain  conditions,  the  remaining  twenty 
millions  were  to  be  left  to  the  South^Sea  Com<» 
pany. 

i  Ann.  1121 . 

After  a  few  objections,  Walpole*s  plan  was  adopt- 
ed, with  various  am^dments.  The  chief  manage- 
ment of  the  business  was  committed  to  him,  and 
the  bill  having  passed  both  houses  received  the 
royal  assent.  It  appeared,  however,  in  the  debates, 
that  the  commons  were  divided  in  their  opinions  ; 
one  party,  headed  by  Walpole,  being  for  applying 
immediately  a  remedy  to  the  calamity  occasioned 
by  the  mismanagement  of  the  South-Sea  scheme, 
and  the  other  for  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the 
present  misfortunes,  and  for  punishing  the  authors 
with  all  the  severity  of  the  law,  as  the  only  means 
to  satisfy  the  injured  nation,  calling  aloud  for  ven- 
geance. The  first  party  prevailed  for  a  time,  but 
when  the  commons  met  after  the  recess,  the  other 
party  then  gained  considerable  strength*    There- 
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fore  the  ingrafting  scheme  was  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution, and  was  superseded  by  the  bill  which  pass* 
ed  at  the  close  of  the  session  for  restoring  ^public 
credit ;  yet  it  produced  the  beneficial  effect  of  calm- 
ing the  general  discontents  by  encouraging  hopes  of 
relief  from  the  eflForts  of  parliament. ,  In  the  mean 
time,  another  bill  was  enacted  into  a  law,  for  re- 
straining all  the  ojQicers  2.nd  accomptamts  for  the 
South-Sea  Company  from  quitting  the  kingdom  till 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  and  for 
discovering  their  estates  and  effects  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  being  transported  or  alienated.  A  se- 
lect committee  was  chosen  by  ballot  to  examine  all 
the  books  of  papers  and  proceedings  reUtixig  to  the 
execution  of  the  South-Sea  act. 

The  lords  discovered  the  same  eagerness  to  pro- 
secute this  inquiry ;  the  deputy-governors,  direc- 
tors, and  officers  of  the  South-Sea  Company  werQ 
examined  at  their  bar,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in,  dis» 
abling  them  from  enjoying  any  office  in  that  company, 
or  in  the  bank,  and  East-India  Company.  Knight, 
the  treasurer,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  principal 
secrets  of  the  South-Sea  affair,  thought  fit  to  with- 
draw  himself  from  the  kingdom.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  to  apprehend  him.  The  select  commit- 
tee, at  the  same  time  informed  the  hous^  of  com- 
mons, that  they  had  already  discovered  a  train  of 
the  deepest  villany  and  fraud  that  Hell  ever  con* 
trived  to  ruin  a  nation,  and  previous  to  laying  it  before 
the  house  they  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  securing 
the  persons  and  seizing  the  papers  of  some  of  the 
directors  and  principal  officers  of  the  company, 
which  was  immediately  executed;  four  among  them 
who  were  members  of  the  commons,  were  expelled 
the  house  and  apprehended,  as  well  as  Aislabie,  who 
relinquished  his  employments  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  lord  of  the  treasury.  Orders  were 
given  to  remove  all  directors  of  the  South-Sesi  Com-t 
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pany  ftom  any  places  they  possessed  under  govern-^ 
ment.  It  was  discovered  that  large  portions  of  the 
stock  had  been  given  to  several  persons  In  the  ad- 
ministration and  in  the  house  of  commons,  for  pro- 
moting the  passing  of  the  South-Sea  act ;  that  the 
directors,  under  pretence  of  keeping  up  the  price  of 
the  stock,  haying  ordered  great  quantities  of  it  ta 
be  bought  for  the  company  when  it  was  «^very  high^ 
had  in  such.  ^  cases  used  clandestine  means  to  have 
^  their  own  stock  sold  to  the  company. 

It  was  observed  in  the  debates,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  best  princes  was  sometimes  rendered 
intolerable  by  bad  ministers.  Earl  Stanhope  couj- 
ceiving  that  this  reflection  was  aimed  at  him,  un- 
dertook .  to  vindicate  the  ministry,  and  spqke  with 
such  vehernence  as  produced  a  violent  head-ache, 
which  obliged  him  to  retire.  He  seemed  to  re- 
cover, but  next  day  became  lethargic,  and  being 
seized  with  a  suffocation,  instantly  expired.  The 
king  deeply  regretted  the  death  of  this  favourite 
minister  at  such  a  critical  juncture,  and  lie  appoint- 
ed lord  Townshend  to  fill  his  place.  Mr.  Craggs, 
another  secretary  of  state,  died  a  few  days  after  of 
the  small  pox. 

The  treasurer.  Knight,  was  arrested  at  Tirlemont 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  British  legation  at  Brussels, 
and  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  Applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  he 
should  be  delivered  to  such  persons  as  might  be 
appointed  to  receive  him.  But  the  states  of  Bra- 
bant insisted  upon  their  privileges,  that  no  person 
apprehended  for  crimes  in  their  territory  should  be 
tried  in  any  other  country.  New  instances  were 
made  to  the  emperor,  and  during  the  negociation 
Knight  escaped  from  the  citadel. 

It  was  found  Ikewise  by  the  select  committee, 
that  before  any  subscription  could  be  made,  a  ficti- 
tiPVs  stock  of  574,000/.  had  been  disposed  of  by 
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the  dif^ctors,  to  facilitate  the  passing  the  bill ;  and 
thstt  a  great  part  of  this  sum  had  been  distributed 
among  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  the  secretary  Craggs, 
the  iiuchess  of  Kendal,  the  countess  of  Platen  and 
her  two  nieces,  Mr.  Craggs  senior,  and  Mr.  Aisla- 
bie,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     In  consequence  of 
this  report,  the  house  came  to  several   resolutions 
of  a  just  severity  against  the  directors  and  officers 
of  the  ^company,  and  prepared  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  tlje  unhappy  suflferers.      Mr.  Stanhope,  one  oE 
the  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  charged  with  having 
large  quantities  of  stock  and  subscriptions,  obtained 
a  nearing,  and  was  cleared  by   a  majority  of  three 
voices.     The  earl  of  Sunderland,  supported  by  the 
whole  strength  of  the  ministry,  was  also  declared 
innocent  by  the  majority ;  he  however  resigned  his 
place  of  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  which 
was  bestowed  upon  sir  Robert  Walpole.     The  evi- 
dence was  so  strong  against  Mr.  Aislabie,  that  the 
commons  resolved  he  had  promoted  the  destructive 
teecution  of  the  South-Sea  scheme,  with  a  view  to 
his  own   exorbitant  profit,  and  connived  with  the 
directors  in  their  pernicious  practices  to  the  ruin 
of  the  public  credit.     Mr.  Craggs  senior  died  be* 
fore  he  underwent  the  censure  of  the  house ;  ne- 
vertheless they  resolved  that  he  was  a  notorious  ac- 
complice with  the  treasurer  and  some  of  the  direc- 
tors in  carrying  on  their  scandalous  practices,  and 
therefore  that    all    the   estate    of  which    he  was 
possessed  from  the    1st  day  of  December  in  the 
preceding  year  should  be  applied  to  the  relief  of 
the  victims  of  their  fraud.    The  directors,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  house,  delivered  in  inventories 
of  their  estates,  which  were  confiscated  by  act  of 
parliament  towards  making  good  the  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  company  after  a  certain  allowance  was 
deducted  for  each  according  to  his  conduct  and  cir- 
cun[istances.     The  value  of  their  estates,  as  given 
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in  upon  oath,  amounted  to  A&ove  kp\%^!KXih  of 
which  334,0CX)/.  was  left  to  thfe  propt'ifetors. '  ^ 

The  house  now  turned  their  attention  to  t!ife 
means  of  restoring  public  credit,  and  of  repairing  ak 
much  as  possible  the  mischief  which  the  South«Sek 
scheme  had  produced  They  found  that  the  whdie 
capital  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year  1720,  amounted 
to  above  37,800,000/.  and  the  stock  allotted  to  aH 
the  proprietors  in  their  several  shapes,  did  not 
amount  to  24,500,000/. ;  the  remaining  capital  stocky 
being  about  1 3,300,000/.  belonged  to  the  company 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  was  the  profit  aris- 
ing from  the  execution  of  the  South-Sfea  scheme, 
and  out  of  this  the  present  bill  enacted,  that  -seven 
millions  should  be  paid  to  the  creditors.  "When  the 
parliament  discovered  the  whole  extent  of  calami- 
ties and  ruin  attending  numberless  famifies,  they 
resolved  that  several  additions  should  be  made  to 
the  stock  of  the  proprietors  out  of  the  stock  pos- 
sessed by  the  company  in  their  own  right,  andmadfe 
a  particular  distribution  of  stock,  which  amounted 
to  above  2,200,000/.  (TindaTs  iTistanfy  Amu 
1721.) 

The  bill  for  the  restoration  of  public  credit,  ar- 
ranged the  affairs  of  the  South-Sea  Company  in  such 
a  manner,  that  five  millions  out  of  the  seven  which 
the  directors  had  agreed  to  pay  to  the  creditors- were 
remitted,  and  two  reserved  towards  the  liquidation 
of  the  national  debt.  The  incumbrances  were  part- 
ly discharged  from  the  confiscation  of  the  forfeited 
estates,  the  credit  of  their  bonds  was  maintained^ 
and  the  company  was  soon  in  a  situation  to  fulfil  its 
engagements  with  the  public.  The  proprietors  made 
such  loud  and  repeated  complaints  on  the  hardship 
of  depriving  them  of  the  two  reserved  millions, 
'that  the  parliament  sifterwards  remitted  that  sum 
which  made  an  addition  of  6/L  5s.  per  cent. 

Ihvs  the  fatal  South-Se?.  scheme  was  converted 
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JAta a imtioQ3l  benefit;  the  dbtresses  afe forgotten, 
and  the  advantages  remain.  Although,  by  the  re* 
in^ssion  of  the  seven  millions  to  the  creditors,  the 
^libUc  did  not  enjoy  the  immense  profits  which  had 
Jbeeji  sanguiiiely  expected,  yet  much  greater  advanr 
tage  Was  derived  than  is  usually  supposed ;  632,696/4 
of  long  and  «hort  annuities  were  converted  into  a 
T^4^emdb\e  stock,  which  at  this  time  bears  an .  in- 
terest of  only  3  per  cent,  and  the  interest  on  the  com- 
jpany's  capital  was  reduced,  at  Midsummer  1727,  to 
4  per  cent.  By  this  the  public  gained  annually 
.339,681/.  which,  calculated  at  25  years  purchase, 
was  worth  above  eight  millions.  (Memoirs  of  Sir 
Jtobcf^t  Walpole^  vol.  i.  p.  269,  <§^.)  Thus  also  the 
properties  and  interests  of  all  persons  concerne4 
with  the  South-Sea  Company  were  ascertained  and 
settled,  and  infinite  numbers  of  his  ijoaj^sty's  sub* 
jects  delivered  from  the  apprehensions  of  vexatious 
law- suits  and  prosecutions,  and  froip  the  further 
demand  of  such  excessive  sums  of  money  as  would 
have  sunk  and  depressed  all  public  and  private 
credit. 

The  supplies  were  granted  very  late  this  ,  ye^r, 
and  not  with  the  readiness  usually  manifested  on 
such  occajjions.  The  king  sent  >  message  to  the 
house  of  commons,,  June  1 6th,  importing  that  he 
liad  agreed  to  pay  ^^  subsidy  to  the  crow^i  of  Sweden, 
and  hoped  they  would  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements. This  subsidy,  amounting  to  12fiO0L 
gave. occasion  to  bitter  censure^  upon  tlie  last  treaty 
with  Sweden,  which  was  represent,e4  as  contrary 
to  the  treaties  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark.  Notwithstanding  these  arguments  the 
Swedish  supply  was  granted.  This  message  was 
soon  followed  by^  another,  which  informed  the 
house  that  the  debts  of  the  civil  list,  amounting  to 
550,000/.  his  majesty  desired  to  be  empowered  to 
raise  that  suni  upon  the  revenue,  proposing  to  ^  re* 
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imburse  it  by  a  deduction  df  sixpence  per  pound 
from  all  the  salaries,  wages,  pensions,  and  other 
paynients  made  from  the  crown.  A  bill  was  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose,  thought  not  without  ppptH 
sition.     The  session  was  dosed  August  10th. 

Whilst  the  parliament  was  employed  in  settling 
affairs  at  home,  the  king  continued  and  ended  with 
success  the  negociations  abroad.  The  treaty  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  was  signed  at  Ma« 
drid,June  13th.  It  reilewed, with'regard  tocommerce^ 
all  the  regulations  agreed  on  by  former  treaties.  A 
mutual  restoration  was  stipulated  of  all  that  had  beeo- 
seized  and  confiscated  on  both  sides.  His  Britannia 
majesty,  in  particular,  was  to  restore  all  the  Spanish 
ships  taken  m  the  action  near  Sicily,  with  the  guns, 
rigging,  &c. .  or  the  value  of  them  if  they  were  sold. 
The  other  difficulties  and  pretensions  were  referred 
to  the  congress  of  Cambray.  To  these  terms  was 
added  a  secret  article,  by  which  the  king  promised 
not  to  interfere  any  longer  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,; 
and  the  king  of  Spain  made  an  absolute  cession  of 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon.  A  treaty  of  defensive 
alliance  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 
was  signed  on  the  same  day  at  Madrid,  each  of  the 
allies  was  to  furnish  any  of  them  who  should  be 
attacked,  8000  foot  and  4000  hc»:se,  or  an  equiva? 
lent  in  money  and  ships.  One  of  the  principsd  mo<^ 
tives  of  this  alliance  was  to  maintain  the  treaty 
which  was  to  be  made  at  Cambray  between  tlie  opt*- 
peror  and  the  king  of  Spain.  The  states-general 
were  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  this  alliance.  Th^ 
congress  at  Cambray  was  opened,  bi|t  the  Imp^fi^ 
ministers  talked  in  so  high  and  decisive  strai|);s^.(j;i#$ 
there  was  no  possibility  of  treating  with  them,  a^^ 
never  was  congress  more  fruitless.  , . '  .  '  iH 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  princess  of  Walps«ifyf| 
delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  named  William,  ^^ui 
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J«to a  national  bene&-  ^*     >  Cumber- 

and  the  advaota""  *'^'*'*^ 

inissiop  pf  the  ■  ^  -^^  ifie  month  of 

^pibUc  did  nQt        ^  ^j'*^p'^y^^s  in  tlie  papal 

|>e^  sangui'        ^^^     . '.Ix'^'^e  w*  for  the  preten- 

toge  was  d         ..'-j.  '•'1ii'I<'''|2?e«"'essed  great  kindness, 

of; long  ?         .,'  •^'^pf^'  iiis  holiness  recommended 

redeeiD  *     .>f    ;'^'f  his  bedchamber,  the  three 

teresi:  .■..'■■,,> ''i^  i"  let  the  pretender  reside 

J>an'''  '.  .'%""'' ^;,jce  uhich  he  had  assigned  him. 

*■'  -' .  '/J  !••  ''"JcpensioB  granted  to  him,  that  he 

■9  .  ■;; '.i"'""'^\.i}.ibied  to  support  the  royal  dignity 

',.  >  ■''"■!;1.  /jis  kiiigdcwn.    3.  To  oWige  the  suc- 

JS'^f^iheboty  see  to  ae^st  the  pretender  in  all 

tt^  '"e^ni^  t^^  attempts  of  his  enemies. 

lAjrtSS^^tiainent  meet  October  igth.    The  com- 

^'^e  7000  seamea  and  14,294  effective  men 

fl^jrds  and  garrisons  ftjr  the  year  1722. "  At 

^  ^od,  lohn  Law,  the  famous  prqector  of  the 

^isstppi  scheme,  the  fatal  consequences  of  which 

Ljid  obfiged  him  to  leave  France,  returned  to  Eng- 

j,nd.     He  bad,  many  years  ago,  the  misfortune  of 

^ng  a  gentleman  in  a  duel,  bat  having  received 

tlie  benefit  of  the  king*!^  demency,  and  the  appeal 

lodged  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased  beiag  taken 

tS,  he  was  cosne  over  to  plead  his  majesty's  pardon. 

He  was  U-ought  up  to  Lon^n  by  a  lord,  with 

whom  he  had  negooated  for  great  parceb  of  Sou^ 

'Sea  stock.    The  king 'favoured  him  with  a  private 

ttodience,  and  he  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of 

persons  c^  dutinction.    Tliese  circumstances  con- 

CurHng  with  the  indignation  and  resentmeat  lately 

cxdted  by  the.  South-Sea  scheme,  gave  so  mudi 

Umbrage,  that  a  day  was  appointed  in  bhe  house  of 

lords,  to  consider  if  such  a.  dangerous  man  was  to  be 

bermitted  to  reside  in  England ;  but  as  there  was  no 

kw  to  keep  an  Englishman  out  of  bis  country,  and 
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Mr.  Law  was  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  th« 
iir  was  dropped ;  and  he  pleaded  his  pardon  at 
ae  King's  Bench  according  to  form.  The  quakers 
petitioned  the  cpmmons,  that  the  words,  "  In  the 
**  presence  of  Almighty  Godj'  might  be  omitted  in 
their  solemn  affirmations,  and  an  act  was  passed 
agreeably  to  their  demaild. 

Ann.  1722. 

The  business  of  the  session  being  over,  the  king 
put  an  end  to  it,  March  7th,  by  a  prorogation  ;  but 
t>&  the  ipth  a  proclaiDation  was  published  to  dis« 
solve  the  parliament,  and  three  days  after  another 
l^r  calling  a  new  one. 

Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament  died 
Charles  Spencer,  duke  of  Sunderland,  whose  abilities 
as  a  minister  were  indi^utable ;  but  who  incurred 
^€at  pojpular  odium  by  the  connections  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  with  the  directors  of  the  South-Sea 
«chen)e.  His  death  was  followed^  two  months  after^ 
by  that  of  his  father-in-law^  the  duke  erf  Marlborough, 
•whose  fiu^ultiejs  had  been  for  somf^  time  gready  im- 
jpaired. 

The  elections  for  members  of  pariiament  vwere 
carried  on  with  goreat  zeal  on  both  sides,  but  the 
majority  of  the  elected  was  more  clearly  in  favour 
of  the.  court,  as  was  likewise  that  of  the  sixteen 
.Scots  f)eers.  In  the  beginning  of  May  the  king  had 
iu]\  information  of  a  conspiracy  formed  against  his 
pertoB  and  government  in  favour  of  the  pretender  j 
«Rd  it  was  said  that  the  first  notice  of  it  came  from 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  A  camp  was  immediately 
'marked  out  in  Hyde  Park,  to  which  the  guards 
marched  the  next  day.  Orders  were  is^ed  to  all 
•military  officers  to  repair  to  their  respective  coiOr 
mands.  Lieutenant-general  Macartney  was  des- 
patched to  Ireland^  to  bring  over  some  troops  from 
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thence  into  the  west  of  England.  Messengers  were 
sent  to  Scotland  to  secure  some  suspected  persons  ; 
and  the  sates-general  were  desired  to  keep  in  readi- 
ness the  guaranteed  troops,  for  their  being  sent  into 
England  in  case  of  necessity.  The  king  of  Spain,  at 
the  instance  of  the  British  ambassador,  sent  direc- 
tions to  all  the  ports  in  his  dominions,  to  hinder  the 
embarking  of  any  persons  suspected  of  having  inter- 
course with  the  pretender,  and  not  to  suffer  any 
Irish  officers  to  quit  the  dominions  of  Spain  without 
particular  licence.  The  king's  intended  journey  to 
Hanover  was  laid  aside,  and  the  court  was  removed 
to  Kensington.  Great  numbers  of  persons  of  all 
ranks  were  seized  and  committed  to  prison,  after 
being  previously  examined  before  a  committee  olF 
the  council.  The  bishop  of  Rochester,  the  earl  of 
Orrery,  the  lords  North  and  Grey,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  high  treason. 

1  he  new  parliament  being  assembled,  his  majesty 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Such  addresses  were  presented  by  both 
houses  as  the  fears  and  attachment  of  the  majority 
might  suggest  on  such  an  occasion.  The  habeas 
corpus  act  was  suspended  for  a  whole  year.  As  a 
fixrther  proof  of  the  plot,  the  king  transmitted  to 
the  house  of  lords  by  a  message  art  original,  in 
writing,  of  a  declaration  of  the  pretender,  signed 
by  him  at  Lucca,  on  the  20th  day  of  September, 
and  one  of  the  printed  copies  of  it,  which  were  dis- 
tributed throughout  England.  It  appeared  to  be  a 
proposal  addressed  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  all  foreign  princes  and 
states ;  and  in  which  he  offered,  that  if  king 
George  would  relinquish  to  him  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  he  would  in  return  bestow  upon  him  the 
title  of  king  in  his  native  dominions,  and  invite 
all  other  states  to  confirm  it ;  he  likewise  promised 
to  leave  to  king  GeorgQ  his  succession  to  the  British 
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dominions  secure,  whenever,  in  due  course,  his 
natural  right  should  take  place.  The  lords  unani^ 
mously  resolved  that  this  insolent  and  traitorous 
libel  should  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman  ;  and  the  commons  concurred  in  the  reso- 
lution. Both  houses  joined  in  an  address,  assuring 
his  majesty  that  they  were  determined  to  support 
his  title  to  the  crown  with  their  lives  and  fortunes^ 
Tin  the  mean  time  two  bills  were  passed,  one  for 
raising  100,000/.  upon  the  real  and  personal  estates 
of  all  papists,  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  the 
late  rebellion  and  disorder ;  and  another,  obliging 
all  persons  refusing  or  neglecting  to  take  the  oaths 
appointed  for  the  security  of  the  king's  person 
and  government,  to  register  their  names  and  real 
estates. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  Layer,  a  young  coun- 
sellor of  the  Temple,  accused  of  inlisting  men  in 
Essex  for  the  pretender's  service,  was  brought  to  his 
trial,  declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death.  He 
was  reprieved  from  time  to  time,  in  hopes  that  he 
would  make  a  full  discovery  of  the  plot,  but  he 
waived  it,  and  was  at  last  executed  in  the  month 
of  May  following. 

Ann.  1723. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  -it  ap- 
peared from  the  examination  of  Layer  and  others, 
that  a  design  had  been  formed  by  persons  of  dis» 
tinction  at  home,  in  conjunction  with  traitors  abroad, 
for  placing  the  pretender  on  the  throne  ;  that  their 
first  intention  was  to  procure  a  body  of  foreign 
troops  to  invade  the  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the 
late  elections ;  but  that  the  conspirators,  being  disap- 
pointed in  this  expectation,  had  resolved  to  make 
an  attempt  at  the  time  of  the  king's  departure  for 
Hanover,  by  the  help  of  such  officers  and  soldiers 
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as  could  pass  unobserved  into  England,  under  thi^ 
comnund  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  to 
have  landed  in  the  river  with  a  great  quantity  of 
arms,  at  which  time  the  Tower  was  to  have  been 
'  seized  ;  that  this  scheme  being  also  defeated  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  government,  tliey  deferred  their  en- 
terprise till  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp,  and  in  the 
mean  time  employed  their  agents  to  corrupt  the 
army  ;  that  it  appeared  from  several  letters  and  cir« 
cumstances,  that  the  duke  of  Ormpnd  and  the  lords 
now  confined  in  the  Tower  were  concerned  in  this 
conspiracy,  as  well  as  the  bishop  of  Rochester;  and 
that  they  had  many  agents  among  the  non-juring  cler^* 
gy men.  Bills.w^re  brought  in  against  two  of  them^ 
who  were,  by  thpse  acts,  to  be  kept  in  dgse  cus- 
tody during  his  majesty's  pleasure.  A  motion.  wa& 
made  for  a  bill  of  the  same  nature  against  the  bishop 
of  Rochester,  impprting  that  he  should  be  deprived' 
of  his  office  ai^d  benefice,  and  banished  the  king- 
dom for  ever.  The  bill  being  passed  and  sent  up  to. 
the  house  of  lords,  the  bishop  was  brought  to  his 
trial  before  them,  and  though  many  members  of  the 
house  warmly  embraced  his  defence,  his  banishment 
was  not  only  confirmed,  but  in  case  he  returned  he 
was  to  sufier  death,  as  well  as  all  persons  who  should 
correspond  with  him  during  his  exile. 

The  king  prorogues  the  parliament,  May  27th, 
and  sets  out  for  his  German  dominions,  after  hav- 
ing appointed  lords  justices,  as  usual,  to  govern  in 
his  absence.  The  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  now 
in  his  41st  year,  was  still  excluded.  His  majesty^ 
before  his  departure,  admitted  the  imprisoned  lords 
and  gentlemen  to  bail ;  ordered  the  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter  to  be  conveyed  to  the  continent,  and  granted  a 
pardon  to  lord  Bolingbroke.  At  the  same  time^  in 
consideration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  services,  his 
son  was  created  baron  of  Walpole,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk. 
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George  arrived  at  Hanover  attended  by  the  two 
secretaries,  lords  Townshend  and  Carteret,  whose 
abilities  as  negociators  he  very  much  esteemed  and 
wanted  now  more  than  ever,  on  account  of  the 
new  turn  affairs  had  taken  on  the  continent.  A 
treaty  was  negociating  between  the  czar  and  the 
king  of  Sweden,  favourable  to  the  duke  of  Holstein*s 
pretensions  to  Sleswick,  the  possession  of  which 
George,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  had  guaranteed  to 
Denmark;  his  majesty  had  therefore  to  apprehend 
that  his  new  acquisition  of  Bremen  and  Verden^ 
would  turn  very  precarious.  The  king  of  Spain 
proposed  new  treaties  to  England,  but  insisted  upon 
the  restitution  of  Gibraltar  and  Port^Mahon,  as  well 
as  upon  the  king's  openly  declaring  against  the  Im-« 
perial  East  India  Company  lately  established  at 
•  Ostend ;  but  should  the  emperor  be  hard  pressed  on 
th^t  su^ect,  he  mi^t  join  the  czar  and  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  by  promoting  their  designs  in  favour 
of  the  duke  of  Holstein,  increase  his  ms^esty  's  anxiety. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  Italian  powers  exclaimed 
against  the  last  treaties.  France  and  Spain  were  in- 
clined to  support  these  potentates  agsunst  the  house 
of  Austria.  In  short,  the  flames  of  war  seemed  ready 
to  be  rekindled  in  Europe ;  and  king  George  was 
entangled  in  such  a  variety  of  treaties  and  interests, 
that  he  knew  not  well  how  to  manage  the  execu« 
tion  of  the  different  engagements  he  had  contracted. 
By  declaring  for  the  emperor,  he  must  have  incur* 
red  the  resentment  of  France,  Spain,  and  their 
allies  in  Italy,  and  countenanced  the  new  establish- 
ment at  Ostend,  which  was  so  prejudicial  to  his 
British  subjects.  In  abandoning  the  interests  of  the 
emperor  he  would  have  exposed  his  German  do- 
i;ninions.  He  vainly  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
Imperial  majesty  to  relax  in  his  pretensions  with 
Spain,  and  give  up  the  Ostend  Company ;  the  court  . 
of  Vienna  proposed  in  general  to  observe  the  trea* 
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ties  which  it  had  concluded,  but  declined  entering 
into  any  particular  discussion,  so  that  all  his  ma- 
jesty's endeavours  issued  in  contracting  closer  con- 
nection with  Prussia  and  Denmark. 

No  sovereign,  in  the  same  inter val  of  years,  ever 
entered  into  so  many  negociations,  and  con- 
cluded so  many  treaties  as  did  king  George  from 
his  accession  to  the  throne;  and  a  great  part  of 
these  negociations  and  treaties,  tending  to  ascertain 
and  consolidate  his  acquisitions  as  elector  of  Han- 
over,  sufficiently  indicate  his  resolution  to  secure 
himself  both  against  the  attempts  of  the  pretender, 
and  against  the  disaffection  of  his  British  subjects  ; 
a  precaution  as  prudent  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
dynasty,  as  it  has  since  become  useless,  owing  not 
only  to  the  extinction  of  James  IL's  family,  but 
principally  on  account  of  the  national  prosperity  and 
happiness  constantly  growing  in  Great  Britain,  in 
proportion  with  the  hereditary  wisdom  and  virtues 
with  which  the  princes  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Brunswick  have  adorned  the  English  throne,  and 
for  ever  endeared  their  right  to  it. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
France,  December  2d,  did  not  in  the  least  alter  the 
connections  and  politics  of  that  country  towards 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  king  immediately  received 
assurances  of  the  good  disposition  of  the  French 
court  to  cultivate,  and  even  improve,  the  good 
understanding  so  happily  established  between  the 
two  nations, 

Ann.  1724. 

The  king  on  his  return  from  the  continent  assem- 
bled the  parliament,  on  the  9th  day  of  January,- 
recommended  in  his  speech  the  care  of  the  public 
debts,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  them 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  gradually  discharged  by  the 
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improvement  and  augmentation  of  the  sinking  fund. 
The  commons  having  granted  all  the  supplies  that 
were  demanded,  took  into  consideration  a  grievance 
arising  from  protections  granted  by  foreign  mini- 
sters, peers,  and  members  of  parliament,  under 
which  profligate  persons  were  screened  from  the 
prosecution  of  their  creditors.  The  commons  re- 
solved, that  all  protections  granted  by  the  members 
of  that  house  should  be  declared  void,  and  imme- 
diately withdrawn.  The  lords  made  a  declaration 
to  the  same  purpose,  with  an  exception  to  menial 
servants,  and  of  those  necessarily  employed  about  . 
the  estates  of  peers.  The  king  closed  the  session, 
April  24th,  and  sent  Mr-  Horatio  Walpole  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France, 

The  next  parliament  meets  November  12th,  and 
immediately  provides  for  the  expenses  of  the  year 
by  adequate  supplies.  Enormous  abuses  are  dis- 
covered in  the  high  court  of  chancery.  The  earl  of 
Macclesfield,  lord  chancellor,  is  impeached  by  the 
commons,  at  the  bar  of  the  upper  house,  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  namely,  of  having  em- 
bezzled the  estates  and  effects  of  many  widows,  or- 
phans, and  lunatics ;  raised  the  offices  of  masters  in 
chancery  to  an  exorbitant  price ;  trusting  in  their 
hands  large  sums  of  money  belonging  to  suitors, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  comply  with  his 
avidity,  &c.  &c.  The  earl  being  convicted  of  these 
fraudulent  practices,  is  condenmed  in  '  a  fine  of 
30,000/.  with  imprisonment  until  the  same  should 
be  paid, 

Ann.  1725, 

The  debts  of  the  civil  list  being  increased  to 
above  500,000/.  an  act  is  passed  enabling  the  king, 
on  his  demand,  to  raise  any  sum,  not  exceeding 
one  million,  on  the  credit  of  deductions  of  six- 
pence per  pound  from  all  the  payments  of  tho- 
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civil  list,  for  redeeming  the  annuities  of  25)000/. 
per  annum  chau*ged  upon  it,  and  for  discharging 
the  debts  and  arrears  due  from  his  majesty  to  his 
servants,  tradesmen,  and  other  creditors. 

A  petition  is  presented  to  the  hoyse  in  behalf  of 
Henry  St.  John,  late  vicount  Bolingbroke,  attainted 
for  high  treason,  and  praying  that  the  execution  of 
the  law  with  respect  to  his  forfeitures,  might  be 
suspended,  as  his  majesty's  pardon  had  suspended 
it  with  respect  to  his  life.  Mr.  Walpole  signifies  to 
the  hduse  by  the  king's  command  that  the  pe- 
titioner had,  seven  years  before,  made  his  humble 
application  and  submission  to  his  majeslty,  who, 
from  his  behaviour  since  that  time,  was  convinced 
of  his  being  a  fit  object  of  his  mercy^  and  con- 
sented to  his  petitioning  the  house.  After  a  warm 
debate,  the  motion  for  a  bill  restoring  him  to  the 
possession  of  his  personal  estates,  is  carried  by  a 
majority  of  231  against  lis.  Lord  Bolingbroke  had 
withdrawn  to  France  soon  after  king  George's  ac- 
cession, and  had  offered  his  services  to  the  pre- 
tender, who  appointed  him  secretary  of  state.  But 
at  the  end  of  the  next  year  (1715)  the  attempts  of 
the  Jacobites,  and  of  the  pretender  himself,  in  Scot-^ 
land,  having  completely  failed,  the  pretender,  on 
his  return  to  France,  where  he  had  left  lord  Boling* 
broke  in  order  to  send  him  supplies  into  Scotland, 
discharged  him  from  all  hisismployments  under  him 
in  the  most  abrupt  and  injurious  manner,  for  his 
having  delayed,  either  through  negligence  or  infi- 
delity, to  send  arms  and  ammunition,  the  want  of 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  miscarriage  of  the 
enterprise.  Bolingbroke  vainly  endeavoured  to  jus- 
tify his  conduct,  by  mjdntaining  that  he  had  neither 
money  to  buy  nor  the  necessary  orders  to  embark 
those  supplies ;  all  his  arguments  were  of  no  avail 
with  the  pretender  ;  but  he  soon  made  his  submis- 
^on  to  the  kingj  and  his  disgrace  at  the  court  of 
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St.  Germain  naturally  became  his  best  recommen* 
dation  to  the  clemency  and  pardon  of  his  majesty. 

The  Idng  prdrcgUed  the  parliament  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  expressed  in  the  warmest  terms  his 
approbation,  of  their  conduct.  Then  he  revived  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  and  erected  it  into 
a  regular  military  order,  the  number  of  whom  wais 
fixed  to  38,  induding  the  sovereign ;  and  his  ma- 
jesty having  appointed  lords  justices  to  govern  in 
bis  absence,  he  set  out  in  Jiine  for  his  German  do* 
minions. 

The  congress  of  Cambray  having  proved  in- 
efiectual,  the  queen  of  Spain  offered  to  adjust 
her  differences  with  the  emperor  under  the  sole 
mediation  of  Great  Britain,  an  honour  which 
king  George  declined,  apprehending  that  the  ac- 
cepting of  it  might  have  disobliged  France^  with 
whom,  ever  since  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV.  the 
British  court  had  contracted  the  strictest  friend- 
ship. The  peace  between  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  Vienna  was  eflfected  by  a  secret  negociation, 
under  the  management  of  the  duke  of  Riperda. 
By  three  treaties,  signed  at  Vienna  in  the  month  of 
April,  the  emperor  acknowledged  Philip  as  king  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  promising  not  to  molest  him 
in  the  possession  of  those  dominions,  that  were  se- 
cured to  hini  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Philip  re- 
nounced all  pretensions  to  the  dominions  in  Italy 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  became  guarantee  of  the 
Austrian  succession  according  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  By  the  commercial  treaty  of  Vienna,  the 
Austrian  subjects  were  entitled  to  advantages  in 
trade  with  Spain  which  no  other  nation  enjoyed. 
Philip  guaranteed  the  Ostend  East  India  Company ; 
and  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  four  mil- 
lions of  piasters  to  the  emperor.  By  a  third  treaty, 
the  two  sovereigns  guaranteed  their  respective  ter- 
ritories, and  engaged  to  support  each  other  with 
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all  their  force,  should  cither  be  attacked  ;  the  king 
of  Spain  was  to  supply  fifteen  men  of  war,  1  SfiOO 
foot,  and  5000  horse,  or  stipulated  subsidies ;  the 
emperor  to  bring  into  the  field  30,000  foot  and 
30,0(X)  horse.  He  engaged  besides  by  a  secret 
article  to  concur  in  employing  force  for  restoring 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  to  Spain,  if  it  could  not 
be  amicably  effected,  and  even  for  the  pretender's 
restoration.  (Tindali  xix.  53T.J  The  Imperial 
forces  were  augmented  to  a  formidable  number ; 
other  powers  were  solicited  to  engage  in  this  alliance, 
and  Russia  actually  acceded  to  it. 

George,  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  manifest 
coolness  with  the  emperor,  both  as  king  of  Eflg* 
land  and  elector  of  Hanover ;  as  king,  for  his  strict 
alliance  with  France ;  and  as  elector,  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  for  refusing  to 
pay  the  enormous  fine  demanded  for  the  investi- 
ture ;  so  that  his  majesty,  fearing  some  attempts 
on  his  German  dominions,  projected  a  defensive 
alliance  with  France  and  Prussia.  The  treaty  was 
negociated  and  concluded  at  Hanover,  It  implied  a 
mutual  guarantee  of  the  respective  dominions  of  the 
contracting  parties,  their  rights  and  privileges,  those 
of  commerce  in  particular,  and  an  engagement  to 
procure  satisfaction  to  the  protestants  of  Thorn,^ 
who  had  been  lately  oppressed  by  the  catholics.  The 
treaty  of  Hanover  was  evidently  dictated  by  the  in- 
terest  of  the  king's  dominions  in  Germany ;  but,  in 
order  to  secure  the  approbation  of  Great  Britain^ 
upon  which  the  support  of  this  alliance  chiefly  de- 
pended, it  was  thought  adviseable  to  introduce  with 
some  emphjasis  the  popular  articles  of  commerce  and 
protest  ant  religion,  that  the  glory  and  prosperity  of 
England  might  be  considered  as  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  treaty.  Th«  king,  on  his  return  at  the 
latter  end  of  Decei?iber,  was  assailed  by  a  most  vio- 
l9nt  $torm,  which  separated  all  the  ships.    The  tQm? 
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pest  continued  so  high,  and  the  sea  so  boisterous 
for  thirty-six  hours,  that  the  whole  fleet  was  in  the 
utmost  danger.  His  majesty  had  at  last  a  safe  land- 
ing at  Rye,  but  the  roads  in  that  part  of  the  country 
being  unsafe  from  a  great  fall  of  snow^  he  could  not 
arrive  in  London  before  the  9th  of  January. 

Ann.  1726. 

The  parliament  is  assembled,  January  20th ;  the 
king  in  his  speech  to  both  houses,  acquaints  them 
with  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  the  Hanover 
treaty,  and  desires  the  same  supplies  and  the  same 
number  of  troops  they  had  granted  for  the  preceding 
year.     An  address  is  voted  by  both  houses,  approv* 
ing  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  and  promising  to  sup- 
port his  majesty  against  all  insults  and  attacks  that 
should  be  made  upon  any  of  his  territories,  though 
not  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britaim     The 
commons  take  into  their  immediate  consideration 
the  demand  of  supplies.     The  reduction  of  the  400Q 
additional  troops  is  still  insisted  on,  but  negatived 
by  a  great  majority  ;  and  the  same  number  of  land 
forces,  18,264  men,  with   the  same  provision  for 
them,  are  voted,  as  well  as  an  extraordinary  supply 
to  enable  his  majesty  to  augment  his  maritime  force. 
Violent  riots  having  taken  place  at  Glasgow,  on 
account  of  the  continuation  of  the  malt-tax,  against 
which  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scodand  had  petitioned 
^  a  burthen  top  he^vy  for  their  country,  an  act  was 
passed  impo6ing|  two  pence  upon  all  ale  and  beer 
brewed  in  the  city  of  Qlasgow,  to  repair  the  dama- 
ges committed  by  the  rioters.    The  business  of' the 
session  being  Qver,  th^  ^ing  dismissed  the  parlia- 
ment. May  24th. 

The  duke  of  Wharton  having  expended  his  whole 
fortune  in  riot  and  extravagance^  repsdred  to  Rome, 
4n4  offered  bis  services  tp  the  pretender,  who  hay- 
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ing  &Voured  him  with  the  order  of  the  g^er,  and 
the  title  of  duke  of  Northumberland,  sent  him  with 
credentials  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  where  he  abjured 
the  protestant  religion,  married  a  lady  of  the  queen 
of  Spain's  bedchamber,  and  obtained  the  rank  and 
appointment  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Spanish 
service. 

Three  different  squadrons  are  fitted  out  at  once, 
one  consisting  of  21  men  of  war  and  two  fire-ships, 
destined  to  oppose  ill  the  Baltic  the  formidable  arma- 
ment prepared  by  the  czarina  of  Russia ;  another  of 
twelve  or  more  ships  of  the  line,  designed  for  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  a  third  of  seven  ships  of  the 
fine  for  the  West-Indies.  The  first,  being  joined  at 
Copenhagen  by  a  Danish  squadron^  so  much  alarm- 
ed  the  czarina^  that  she  gave  immediate  orders  for 
reinforcing  her  garrisons.  At  the  same  time,  she 
thought  proper  to  suspend  the  fitting  out  of  large 
ahips,  and  only  to  equip  some  frigates.  Admiral 
Wager^  who  commanded  that  squadron,  having 
had  an  audience  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  steered  to- 
wards Revel,  and  sent  thither  a  lieutenant  with  a 
letter  from  king  George  to  the  czarina,  in  which  his 
majesty  observed,  that  he  and  his  allies  could  mot 
fall  of  being  alarmed  at  her  great  preparations  by 
sea  and  land.  He  complained,  that  while  he  was 
carrying  on  amicable  negociations  with  her  majesty, 
measures  had  been  taken  at  her  court  in  favour  of 
the  pretender,  and  great  encouragement  given  to 
his  adherents ;  and  he  gave  her  to  understand,  that 
he  had  ordered  his  admiral  to  prevent  her  shipft 
coming  out  of  her  harbours,  should  she  persist  in 
the  designs  she  had  projected.  The  czarina  ex- 
pressed in  her  answer  her  surprise,  that  the  king 
nad  not  expostulated  with  her  respecting  her  arma- 
ment, and  expected  her  answer  before  he  had  pro- 
ceeded to  such  an  offensive  measure^  She  assumed 
him  that  nothing  was  farther  from  her  thoughts 
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than  any  design  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  north  ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  pretender,  it  was  a  frivolous 
and  stale  accusation,  which  had  been  frequently 
used  as  a  pretext  to  cover  all  the  unkind  steps  lately 
taken  against  the  Russian  empire.  Admiral  Wager 
continued,  however,  in  his  station  until  the  Rassiaa 
gallies  were  laid  up  in  their  winter  harbour. 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  English  squadron,  under 
the  command  of  sir.  John  Jennings,  visited  Lisbon^ 
steered  to  Cadii:,  and  cruised  off  Cape  St.  Mary's,  so 
as  to  alarm  the  court  of  Spain  and  fill  Madrid  with 
consternation.  Admiral  Hosier,  who  sailed  for  the 
Spanish  West-Indies,  with  instructions  te  Uock  up 
the  galleons  in  the  ports  of  that  country,  or  to  seize 
them  should  they  presume  to  cbme  out,  found  that 
the  treasure,  consisting  of  above  six  millions  ster«* 
Ung  had  been  just  unloaded,  in  pursuance  of  an 
order  sent  by  an  advice  boat  which  had  the  start  of 
him.  Having  reinforced  his  crews  at  Jamaica,  he 
stood  over  to  Carthagena,  where  he  found  that  the 
Spaniards  had  taken  an  English  South-Sea  ship  at 
la  Vera  Cruz,  with  all  the  vessels  and  effects  belonging 
to  that  company ;  the  restitution  of  which  being  re- 
fused^ he  took  some  Spanish  ships  by  way  of  repri« 
sal,  and  continued  cruising  in  those  seas,  until  the 
greatest  part  of  his  men  perished  by  the  dbeases  of 
that  unhealthy  climate,  and  his  ships  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  worms.  The  people  loudly  clamoured 
in  England  against  this  expedition,  which  cost  so 
many  lives  and  so  much  money  without  the  least 
"advantage. 

The  king  of  Spain  assembles  an  army  of  20,000 
men  at  St.  Roch,  under  pretence  of  rebuilding  the 
old  castle  of  Gibraltar.  Meanwhile  the  states-gene- 
ral and  the  king  of  Sweden  accede  to  the  treaty  of 
Hanover;  but  the  king  of  Prussia,  though  his 
*  majesty's  $dn-in-law,  is  detached  from  the  alliance 
\}j  the  emperori  with  whom  ke  <;ontracts  an  alliance. 
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The  parliament  -  was  assembled,  January  1 7th  ; 
the  king  in  a  long,  animated,  and  pathetic  speech, 
called  their  attention  to  the  proceedings  and  trans- 
actions of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  on 
the  secret  and  offensive  affiance  concludefl  between 
them,  as  the  foundation  of  a  most  exorbitant  and 
formidable  power,  prindpally  levelled  agsSnst  the 
most  valuable  interests  and  privileges  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  who  must  eiiher  give  up  Gibraltar  to 
Spain,  and  acquiesce  in  the  emperor's  usurped  ex- 
ercise of  commerce,  or  resolve  vigorously  to  defend 
their  undoubted  rights  against  those  ambitious  en- 
gagements contracted  in  defiance  and  violation  of 
the  most  solemn  treaties.  He  assured  them  that 
the  pretender's  restoration  and  the  conquest  of 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  were  among  the  secret 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  that  those  fatal 
combinations  were  concerted  with  Russia,  vrhose 
hostile  co-operation  h^d  been  fortunately  prevented 
by  the  seasonable  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  in  the 
Baltic.  He  told  them  that  the  king-  of  Spain  had 
ordered  his  minister  in  England  to  depart  imipe-i 
diately,  and  that  he  had  left  a  memorial  little  short 
of  a  declaration  of  war,  in  which  he  insisted  again, 
upon  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar. 

Such  addresses  of  thanks  were  voted  in  both 
houses  as  the  ministers  were  pleased  to  dictate. 
The  commons  unanimously  resolved  to  grant  20,000 
seamen,  and  to  raise  the  land  forces  to  26,383  men, 
and  the  whole  supply  amounted  to  25998,104/.  lis. 

The  lords  having  taken  into  consideration  the 
letters  and  memorials  passed  between  the  ministers 
of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain,  and  the  papers 
respecting  the  accession  of  the  states-general  to  the 
treaty  of  Hanover ;  ^  warm  debate  ensued^  whethep 
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any  just  and  important  motive  existed  for  a  rup- 
ture with  Spain,  besides  some  indiscreet  expres- 
sions dropped  by  the  duke  of  Riperda,  and  which 
had  been  solemnly  disavowed  by  his  catholic  majes- 
ty ;  and  whether  the  nation  being  now  loaded  with 
a  delot  of  fifty  millions,  would  it  not  be  much  wiser 
to  try  some  method  of  accommodation,  before 
engaging  in  a  war  by  which  nothing  could  be  gain- 
ed should  it  prove  successful,  and  every  thing 
would  be  lost  should  it  be  unprosperous.  But 
lord  Townshend  having,  afiirmed  that  his  majesty 
had  received  positive  mformation  with  respect  to 
the  secret  articles  in  favour  of  the  pretender, 
though  the  safety  of  the  state  did  not  permit  him 
to  lay  these  articles  before  the  parliament,  the  ma- 
jority resolved  that  the  measures  his  majesty 
thought  fit  to  adopt,  were  just,  honourable,  and 
necessary. 

In  the  accounts  laid  before  the  house  of  commons, 
there  was  an  article  of  1 25,000/.  charged  in  gene- 
ral terms  as  issued  out  for  other  engagements  and 
expenses,  without  any  further  specification.  Upon 
this,  it  was  resolved  to  address  the  king  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  disposition  of  that  money ;  in  anWer 
to  which  the  house  was  told,  that  the  sum  was 
employed  pursuant  to  the  power  given  to  his  ma- 
jesty,  for  necessary  services  and  engagenients  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  which  required  the  greatest 
secrecy,  and  that  a  particular  account  of  its  distribu- 
tion could  not  possibly  be  given  without  a  manifest 
prejudice  to  the  public.  A  further  address  for  an 
account  being  moved,  the  question  was  carried 
against  it  by  a  majority   of  235  against  110. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  highly  offended  at  the  king's 
speech,  ordered  the  imperial  resident  at  London  to 
present  to  the  king  a  bold  memorial,  in  which  seve- 
ral assertions  in  his  majesty's  speech  were  declared 
as  scMnany  falsehoods.   This  memorial,  with  a  letter 
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of  count  Zinzendorf  stUI  more  injurious,  were 
published  as  an  appeal  to  the  people  against  their 
sovereign.  Both  houses  joined  in  an  address,  ex- 
pressing their  indignation  at  the  a£Front  offered  to 
his  majesty  by  this  seditious  Hbel,  and  by  the  inso* 
lence  of  dispersing  it  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  king  at  this  time  had  the  satis£iction  of 
hearing  of  the  accession  of  the  king  of  Sweden  to 
the  treaty  of  Hanover.  His  Swedish  majesty  was 
to  furnish  (when  the  case  of  the  alliance  should 
happen)  SOOO  foot  and  2000  horse.  His  engage- 
ment was  only  with  Great  Britain  and  France.  It 
was  stipulated  by  a  secret  article,  that  the  two  kings 
should  pay  him  a  subsidy  of  SOfiOOL  for  three 
years ;  in  return  for  which,  the  king  of  Sweden 
was  to  hold  in  readiness  another  body  of  7000  foot 
and  SOOO  horse,  to  be  employed  where  the  cases  of 
the  alliance  should  render  it  necessary.  The  king 
of  Denmark  promised  to  keep  on  foot  24,000  men 
ready  to  march,  and  was  to  receive  from  the  French 
king  S50/XX)  rix-dollars  for  four  years.  As  soon 
as  the  Dsuiish  army  should  march»  the  king  of 
France  was  to  take  out  of  it  1 2,000  men  in  his  pay, 
and  moreover,  hold  in  readiness  at  least  30,000 
men ;  and  his  Britannic  Majesty,  1 2,000  to  join 
the  Danish  army ;  besides,  he  was  to  send  a  squad* 
ron  to  cover  the  Danish  coast  upon  the  first  ad- 
vice of  the  motions  of  the  Muscovite  fleet.  A  con- 
vention had  been  made  likewise  with  the  laqdgrave 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  who  was  to  hold  in  readiness  for 
the  service  of  Great  Britain,  8000  foot  and  4000 
horse,  and  maintain  these  troops  at  his  own  charge 
for  two  years ;  for  which  king  George  promised 
to  pay  him  75,000/.  after  the  ratification  of  the 
convention,  and  50,000/.  in  February  following,  or 
before,  in  case  the  troops  should  be  required. 

About  the  same  time  the  English  and  French  mi« 
aisters  at  the  general  diet  of  Ratisbonne,  present- 
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e4  ^  declaration  to  the  diet,  afSrmiaag,  that  the  pre^c 
parations  which  were  makjing  by  these  two  sove-i 
reigns,  were  only  for  the  preservation  of  pefiCQw 
The  sincerity  of  these,  assurances  was  the  less  to  be 
questioned)  that  they  were  repeated  by  his  majeiity 
in  his  speech  to  both  houses  at  the  close  of  thia 
session,  though  he  knew  at  that  time  that  the  Spa«^ 
nish  army  had  opened  the  trenches  before  Gibraltar* 
**  The  iQve  of  p^u:e/'  said  he,  '^  has  hitherto  pre- 
**  vailed  upon  me>  even  under  this  high  provocation, 
^^  to  suspend,  in  some  measure,  my  resemtn^ts  ;- 
^^  and  instead  of  having  immediate  recourse  to 
arms,  and  demanding  of  my  alUes  that  assistance 
they  are  en^gi^d  and  ready  to  give  me,  I  have. 
^^  concurred  with  the  most  christian  king  and  the 
^^  states-general,  in  making  such  overtures  of  acv 
^^  cpmmodation  as  n\ust  convince  all  the  world  o£ 
the  uprightness  of  our  intentions,  and  of  out 
sincere  dlspositicm  tp  peace,  and  demonstrate:  to 
^  wiipse  ambition  and  thirst  of  power  the.  calami^ 
"  ties  of  a  war  are  to  be  imputed,  if  these  jusi} 
^^  and  reasonable  p^^opositions  are  rejected/' 

The  parliament  was  prorogued,  May  15tJi»  The 
states-general,  apprehending  at  that  time  aaatteiqpt 
from  the  emperor  upon  their  barrier  in  the  Nether-> 
lands,  desired  the  king  would  hold  in  readiness 
the  10,000  auxiliaries  stipulated  in  the  treatyi. 
They  were  immediatdy  prepared  for  embarkatioin,: 
and  besides  thirty  n^w  raiaed  compani^  Mean- 
while, sir  John  Norris  was  sent  with  a  considerablei 
fleet  to  the  Baltic  to  support  the  king  of  Sweden. 
The  EngUsh  fleet  being  joined  by  a  Danish  squad- 
ron,  the  court  of  Russia  thought  fit  to  put  a  stopc 
to  the  equipment  of  their  fleet,  which  was  no  more 
talked  of  after  the  death  of  the  empress  Catherine^r 
wfiich  occurred  precisely  at  that  period*. 

The  king  of  France,  at  this  juncture^  interposed 
his  mediatipn ;  plans  and  co^nterplans  of  paciiica.* 
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tion  were  proposed.  At  length  all  parties  agreed 
to  twelve  preliminary  articles,  importing  that  hos- 
tilities should  immediately  cease ;  that  the  charter 
of  the  Ost^nd  East-India-C^ompany  should  be  sus- 
pended for  seven  years ;  and  that  a  congress  should 
in  four  months  be  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  for 
adjusting  all  differences,  and  consolidating  the  peace 
of  Europe.  This  congress  was  afterwards  transfer- 
red to  Cambray,  and  finally  to  Soissons.  The  siege 
at  Gibraltar  was  raised.  The  court  of  Madrid 
started  however  some  difficulty,  and  for  some  time 
would  not  consent  to  the  restitution  of  the  South- 
Sea  ship,  which  had  been  detained  at  la  Veri  Cruzj 
so  that  sir  Charles  Wager  continued  to  cruise  on 
the  coast  of  Spain ;  but  this  mercantile  difficulty 
was  soon  overcome  by  the  important  consideration 
of  not  protracting  any  longer  the  restoration  of  a 
general  peace  in  Europe. 

•  King  George  having  appointed  a  regency,  depart- 
ed for  Hanover  on  the  3rd  of  June.  He  enjoyed 
perfect  health  till  he  arrived  at  Delden.  He  was 
entertained  by  count  de  Twittel,  at  a  country  house 
about  twenty  miles  from  that  town,  and  ate  after 
supper  some  melons,  which  probably  caused  the  in- 
digestion and  the  apoplectic  fit  of  which  he  died 
the  1 1th  day  of  June  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age 
and  the  18th  of  his  reign,  leaving  an  only  son,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  a  daughter,  married  to  the  king 
of  Prussia,  Frederic  I.  and  mother  to  the  great 
JFrederic. 

George  I.  united  with  the  fittest  qualifications  to 
recommend  a  new  dynasty  all  the  abilities  requisite 
for  its  consolidation.  Though  of  a  grave  and  calm 
temper,  he  was  easy,  familiar,  and  even  facetious  ;n 
his  hours  of  relaxation.  Alternately  indulgent  and 
severe,  according  to  circumstances,  but  constantly 
just  J  he  never  was  more  pleased  than  when  he 
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could  indulge  in  that  benignity  which  pr^doniinat-* 
ing  in   hi$  heart  was  naturally  impressed  on  his 
countenance.      Wise  and  steady  in  liis  resolutions, 
he  inflexibly  pursued  those  which  appeared  the  most 
equitable  and  consistent  with  the  honour  and  dig* 
nity  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  with  his  own.    Much 
attached  to,  and  even  very  jealous  of  his  authority 
and   prerogative,    he,  however,  well  knew  their 
limits,  and  desired  no  power  but  what  enabled  him 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation.    His  mea* 
sures  were  generally  attended  with  success,  partly 
owing  to  his  good  fortune,  but  much  more  to  his 
prudent  assiduity.     Though  his  martial  disposition 
and  military  talents  had  been  conspicuously  display^ 
ed  in  his  younger  days  in  Hungary  and  Morea 
against  the  Turks,  as  well  as  in  flanders  and  Ger^ 
many  against  France,  he  preferred  to  the  popularity 
of  victories  the  more  solid  advantage  of  secaring 
to  his  new  subjects  the  blessings  of  an  honourable 
peace,  and  to  himself  the  preservation  of  his  do- 
minions in  Germany,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  pre* 
tender  from  those  of  Great  Britain.      Defensive 
alliances,  and  preventive  measures  were  accordingly 
the  chief  object  of  his  politics,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  happiness  and  glory  of  his  reign,  both  of 
which  would  have  been  unimpaired,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  misfortunes  and  disgrace  which  attended 
the  South-sea  scheme  ;  the  most  deplorable  o£&pring 
oiF  the  corruption  and  avidity  of  his  ministers  and 
of  his  own  financial  inexperience,  misled  by  a  laud- 
able eagerness  for  the  reduction  of  the  pubUc  debt. 
He  was  indebted  to  the  superior  abilities  of  sif 
Robert    Walpole    for  his  kingdom    and  himself 
being  rescued  from  such  an  abyss  of  perdition. 
Aa  unreserved  confidence  in  that  minbter,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  majesty's  reign,  was  the  ho* 
nourable  reward  of  this  important  service ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  remark,  that  as  the  Idpg  could  not 
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readily  speak  English,  nor  sir  Robert,  French,  the 
minister  was  obliged  to  deliver  his  sentiments  in 
Latin ;  and  as  neither  could  converse  in  that  language 
tirith  correctness  and  fluency,  Walpole  was  freqitent- 
ly  heard  to  say,  that  during  the  reign  of  George  L 
he  managed  the  governitient  of  the  kingdom  by 
means  of  bad  Latin.  (Memoirs^  of  sir  Robert  WdU 
pole,  voL  L'p.  466.) 

'After  having  thus  impartially  defineated  Geoi:geV 
character  and  qualifications  as  a  king,  history's  aus- 
terity impose  the  painful  duty  of  adoiowledging 
that  his  private  virtues  were  far  from  being  so  esti- 
mable ;  he  certainly-was  neither  a  kind  father  nor 
an  > affectionate  husband.      His  everlasting  jealousy 
and  harsh  treatment  tov('ards  jiis  unoffending. duti- 
ful son,  are  utterly  unaccountable.    But  his  unre- 
lenting severity  towards  his  innocent  and  unfbrtu^ 
nate  wife,  Sophia  of  Zell,  was  still  more  inexcusable. 
Innocent  she  was,  as  from  all  the  circumstances  oC 
•h^r  conduct  and  other  important  facts  smce  dis* 
•covered,  liL  plainly  appears  that  she  was  condemned 
on  a  mere  suspicion,  though  in  reality  she  was  only 
guilty  of  »a  ptt(donal)le  imprudence.     She  is,  there- 
fore^ ^Entitled  to  obtain'  for  her  memory,  before' the 
tribunal  of  posterity,  that  just   reparation  which 
her  august  rank  precluded  her  from  obtaining  in 
<  any  other^  tribunal  during  her  life  time,  and  w&ch 
could  not  be  denied  to  her  without  opposing  incoQ- 
trovertible  proo&  to  the  account  related  in  the  Me^ 
moirs  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  (vol.  i.  p.  466)  atid 
derived  from  the  manuscript  journal  of  N.  W, 
♦  WraxaU,  Esq.    Etough's  *  Papers,  and  from  various 
communications  which  Walpole  himself  received  mt 
Hanover,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  foUows,  and 
cannot.be  found  amiss,  as  it  evinces  that  the  blood 
of  the  dynasty  of  Brunswick  has  continued  to  flow 
no  less  unpolluted  m  all  its  royal  streams,  than  iUus^ 
trious  in  its  origin* 
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Sophia,  sit  the  time  of  her  jp^n^gfy  yjr^jqtAj 
^<  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  was  a  princ^^s  of  gi;eat 
V'  personal  charms  and  jxiental  endown^ents ;  yet 
^^  her  attractions  did  not  retain  the  affpQtio^s  of  her 
husband.  After  she  had  brought  him  a  son  and 
a  daughter,  he  neglected  his  amiab)e  consort,  and 
^^  attached  himself  to  a  favourite  mistress.  Such 
^'  was  the  situation  of  Sophia,  when  cpunt.Kpnigs- 
"  ra^ark,  a  .Swedish  nobleman,  arrived  at  Hanover. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  handsome  figure,  ^nd  prpfe^ed 
gallant:ry;  he  had  been  formerly  enaiBOured  of 
Sophia  iat  Zell,  and  was  supposed  to  have  niade 
spme  impression  on  her  heart.  His  passion,  on 
^^  seeing  her  again,  revived  with  an  increased  vio- 
^'  lence ; .  he  had  the  imprudence  publicly  to  renew 
^•^  his  attc^ntions^  and  made  his  solicitatipns  yn^  re- 
^^  doubled  ^rdour^  as  George  was  at  the  ar^ny. 
^^  Er^^est  Augustus,  his  father,  was  infprnied  of  it, 
/^  a^d  one  evening  as  the  count  came  out  of  her  apart- 
^>  ment  and  was  crossing  a  passage,  lie  was  put  to 
-^'  death,  in  the  presence  of  the  elector,  hy  a  pei^on 
^«  placed  to  intercept  him,  and  tradition  still  marks 
•^^  the  spot  where  this  assassination  was  committed. 
^'  Sophia  was  immediately  put  under  arrest,  tho^gII 
•**  she  solemnly  protested  of  her  innocence.  George, 
w)^o  ^ever  loved  her,  gave  implicit  credit  to  the 
•account  of  her  infideUty  as  related  by  his  father, 
consented  to  her  imprisonnaent,  and  obtained 
**  |rom  the  ecclesiastical  consistory  a  divorce,  which 
^  yas  passed  on  the  28th  of  December  l694.  The 
^^  unfortunate  Sophia  was  confined  in  the  castle  of 
*^  Alden,  situated  on  the  small  river  Aller,  in  the 
*'  duchy  of  Zell,  where  she  terminated  her  misera- 
**  ble  existence  in  the  sixty.first  year  of  her  age, 
**  only  seven  months  before  the  death  of  George  I. 
^*  and  after  a  long  captivity  of  32  years.  She  was  an- 
^^  nounced  in  the  Gazette  under  the  title  of  the  elec- 

« 

^^  tress  dowager  gf  Hanover ;  and  George  had  by  % 
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^  left-handed  marriage,  espoused  his  mistress  the 
duchess  of  Kendal,  though  his  real  vife  was  still 
alive.    During  her  whde  confinement,  Sophia 
*^  behaved  with  no  less  mildness  than  dignity ;  and 
on  receiving  the  sacrament  every  week,  never 
omitted  on  that  awful  occasion,  making  the  most 
*'  solemn  asseverations  that  she  Was  not  guilty  of 
the  crime  laid  to  her  charge.    Subsequent  cir- 
cumstances have  come  to  light,  which  appear  to 
justify  her  memory ;  and  reports  are  current  at 
••  Hanover,  that  her  character  was  basely  defamed, 
**  and  that  she  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealousy  and 
perfidy  of  the  countess  of  Platen,  favourite  mis- 
tress of  Ernest  Augustus.     Being  enamoured  of 
count  Konigsmark,  who  slighted  her  overtures, 
jealousy  took  possession  of  her  breast.    She  deter- 
"  mined  to  sacrifice  both  the  lover  and  the  princess 
'*  to  her  vengeance,  and  circumstances  favoured 
**  her  design.    It  was  asserted,  either  that  a  com- 
*^  mon  visit  was  construed  into  an  act  of  crimina- 
"  lity,  or  that  the  countess  of  Platen,  at  a  late  hour 
^^  summoned  count  Konigsmark  in  the  name  of 
"  the  princess,  though  without  her  connivance  ; 
**  that  on  quitting  the  apartment  he  was  discover- 
"  ed  by  Ernest  Augustus,  whom  the  countess  had 
"  placed  in  the  gallery,  and  was  instantly  assassinate 
"  ed  by  persons  suborned  for  that  purpose.    IBs 
**  sudden  murder  may  be  urged  as  a  corroboration 
of  this  statement ;  for  had  his  guilt  and  that  of 
Sophia  been  unequivocal,  would  he  not  have  been 
arrested  and  brought  to  a  trial  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  their  connection,  by  confronting  him 
'**  with  the  unfortunate  princess  ?    Many  person* 
"  at  Hanover  have  not  scrupled,  since  the  death 
"  of  Ernest  Augustus  and  George  I.  to  express 
"  their  belief,  that  the  imputation  cast  on  Sophia 
'*  Was  false  and  unjust.    It  is  also  reported,  that 
••*  .her  husband  having  made  an  offer  of  recondUa^ 
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lion,  she  gave  this  noble  and  disdainful  answer 
of  haughty  virtue  unconscious  of  stain :  *  If 
**  what  I  am  accused  of  is  tmey  I  am  tsmoorthy  of 
"  his  bed  J  and  if  my  accusation  is  false^  he  is  un^ 
««  worthy  of  me ;  I  will  not  accept  his  offers.* 
**  George  fl.  who  doated  on  his  mother,  was  fully 
**  convinced  of  her  innocence.  He  once  crossed 
*'  the  AUer  on  horseback  to  see  her,  but  Was  oppos- 
*'  ed  by  the  baron  de  Bulow,  to  whose  care  the  ekc- 
*^  tor  had  comnaitted  her.  Had  she  survived  hb 
•*  accession,  he  intended  to  restore  her  to  liberty 
^^  and  acknowledge  her  as  queen  dowager.  Her 
^^  memory  was  so  dear  to  him,  that  he  secretly 
^^  kept  her  portrait  in  his  possession,  and  the  mom- 
**  ing  after  the  news  of  the  death  of  George  I.  had 
^^  reached  London,  Mrs.  Howard  observed  in  the 
^^  antichamber  of  the  king's  apartment  a  picture  of 
^^  a  woman  in  the  electoral  robes,  which  proved  to 
<«  be  that  of  Sophia.  George  U.  told  queen  Caro> 
^^  line  that  in  making  some  repairs  in  the  palace  of 
^  Hanover,  the  bones  of  Konigsmark  were  found 
'^  under  the  floor  of  the  antichamber  which  led  to 
^^  the  apartment  of  Sophia.  The  queen  mentioned 
^^  this  net  to  sir  Robert  Walpole  and  appeared  fully 
^^  convinced  of  Sophia's  innocence,  an  opinion, 
^^  which  the  minister  himself  constantly  9dbere4 
^  to/' 
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GEORGE  n.  thkty.fil-st  King  fi'oth  the  Gohquisf . 

[Son  of  George  I.  by  Sophia  Dorothy,  pi^tneess  of 
Liin^nbouf  g  Zell.  Bof  n  at  Hanover,  October  30th, 
1683.  Married  Caroline  Wilhelmina,  princess  of 
Anspach,  1705.  Succeeded  to  the  crown,  June 
I5th,  1727^  in  the  forty-fifth  y^ar  of  his  age. 
Crowned  with  queen  CaroHne,  October  l  ith  Al- 
lowing. Died  October  25th,  1 760,  at  Kensing- 
ton, aged  77*    Was^  succeeded  by  his  graindsdh.J 

Ann.  1727- 

Oborg£  II.  had  been  at  a  very  fearly  period  itiiciat- 
^d  in  th^  profession  of  arms.  He  made  the  cam- 
paign of  1708,  uitder  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
dnd  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  volunteer  it 
the  battle  of  Ouaenarde,  where  he  charged  thd 
ktk^ttiy  at  the  bead  of  the  Hanoverian  dragoons, 
srAcI  had  a  horsis  shot  under  hitn.  If  his  abilities  in  th6 
cabinet  were  not  as  conspicuous^  as  those  of  hfe  fathet', 
bfe  had  niany  othfer  advantages  ovdr  hhn,  partfctl* 
larly  that  of  having  obtained,  previous  f o  his  ascend- 
ing th^  throne,  the  esteem  aAd  aflFectioh  of  his  dtife- 
jects,  not  only  for  the  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  and  constitution,  which  he  had  been  very 
eager  to  acquire,  and  daily  endeavoured  to  improve, 
but  on  account  of  the  prudence,  justice,  and  be- 
nignity he  had  displayed  when  he  ws^,  during  the 
king's  absence  in  17 16,  appointed  guardian  and 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  Ws  popularity 
had  been  likewise  not  a  little  increased  by  the  pro- 
priety of  his  behaviour  during  the  unfortunate  mis- 
understanding which  took  place  between  him  and 
his  father,  as  has  been  already  related.  But  ^ 
still  more  precious  advantage,  which  Providence 
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had  bestowed  upon  George  IL  consisted  in  tlie  good 
sense,  judgment,  and  s?^gp,]city  of  queegn  CairoUne^ 
in  whom  he  ever  placed  the  most  implicit:  confi* 
dence,  who  almost  entirely  governed,  him  to  the, 
md  of  her  life  ;  who  bore  her  fecultiea  so  nfie^kly: 
and  with  such  extraordinary  prudence,  as  newr  tq 
excite  the  least  uneasiness.,  even  in  a  sovereign,.high- 
ly  tenacious  of  his  authority,  but  contriv/ed  that 
her  opinion  should  always  appear  as  if  it  had  been 
his  own.  She  was  reckoned  handscffue  before  j  she 
had  the  small  pox,  and  became  toocoi^uJent.  Hex^ 
hand  and  arm  were  greatly  admired  for  th^r  white^. 
ness  and.  elegance ;  her  smite  was  celestial,  her 
countenance  expressive ;  she  had  a  mo^t  remark- 
able sweetness  and  grace,  particularly  when,  she 
spoke.  Rit  these  charms  of  hqr  person  were  for 
surpassed  by  the  endowments  of  her  mind.  (Co:pe^s^ 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole^  vol.  ii.  p»  5.) 

The  account  of  the  late  kmg's  death  wa^  brpught 

first  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  June  14thj  in  a  dispatplk 

from   lord    Townshend,    who    had  accompani^ 

Georgq  I>  to  the  continent,  and  the  mmist^r  con-! 

veyed  immediaitely  the  iitfeJUgence  to  George  EU 

Hie  king  being  resolved  to;m;a^e  no  change  in  th^ 

administra^iosL,.  assembled  the  council  on  the  ^^m^ 

day,  and  made  a  declaration,  '*  That  he  would  niain- 

**  tain  the  religion,  laws^  and  liberties  ojf  the  l^g^ 

*•  dom,  as  well  as  the  .alliances  entered  into  by  his 

**  late  majesty,  which  had,  in  a  great  measure,  con- 

*^  tributed  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.*' 

The  next  day  the  parliament  met,  pursuant  to  the 

act  of  queen  Anne,  for  the  settlement  of  the  crown, 

tmt  was  prorogued  to  the  27th  of  June,  the  day  of 

^he  last  prorogation.    At  their  meeting  on  that  day, 

the  king  repeated  in  his  ^)eech  the  ^daration  he 

had  made  to  the  council.    The  usual  addresses  being 

voted  by  both  houses,  and  a  comnuttee  haying 

been  appointed  by  the  common  to  consider  of  a 
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supply  to  be  panted  to  his  majesty  for  the  better 
support  of  his  household,  and  the  honour  and  dig* 
nity  of  the  -  crown,  it  was  unanimously  rescdv^ed, 
July  5rd,  on  the  motion  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  that 
the  entire  revenues  of  the  civil  list«  amounting  to 
130,000/1  a-ycar,  above  the  yearly  sum  oilOOfiQOL 
granted  to  his  late  majesty,  should  be  settled  on  his 
present  majesty  during  his  life. 

Three  days  after,  on  his  majesty's  message,  it  was 
resolved  with  the  same  unanimity,  that  a  provision 
of  100,000/.  per  annum  should  be  made  for  the  queen 
during  her  life,  in  case  she  should  survive  his  majesty, 
to  support  her  royal  dignity,  together  with  his  ma» 

1'esty's  palace  of  Somerset-House,  and  the  lodge  and 
ands  at  Richmond  Old-Park.  The  parliament  was 
prorogued,  July  1 7th  to  the  29th  of  August,  but 
on  the  7th  It  was  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and  a 
new  one  called. 

His  majesty  now  proceeded  to  settle  his  ministry, 
his  council,  and  his  household )  not  a  single  mem-r 
ber  of  the  existing  cabinet-council  was  removed, 
excepting  the  earl  of  Berkeley,  first  lord  of  the  ad* 
miralty,  who  was  replaced  by  sir  George  Byng,  vis- 
count Torrington,  the  confidential  friend  of  Wal-» 
pole.  Meanwhile  the  elections  for  the  new  parliament 
went  on  with  a  spirit  which  manifested  the  con& 
dence  of  the  people  in  the  administration, 

Ann.  1728. 

The  new  parliament  met,  January  23rd.  Both 
houses  in  their  addresses,  in  answer  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  vied  with  each  other  iji  express 
sions  of  gratitude  and  affection  to  hi$  majesty  ;  ap- 
proving all  its  measures,  promising  to  support  him 
In  all  his  undertakings,  and  to  grant  whatever  sup<i 
plies  should  be  wanted  for  the  public  service.  The 
CPmmoiid  voted  22,95^  mep  for  guards  and  guii« 
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6ons ;  15^000  seamen,  230,923/.  for  the  mainte* 
nance  of  13,000  Hessian  troops;  a  subsidy  of. 
50,000/.  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  half  that  sum 
to  the  duke  of  Brunswick  WolfenbutteL  The  ex- 
pence  of  the  year  amounted  to  four  miUions  raised 
by  several  taxes,  and  by  borrowing  of  the  bank 
IjlSQjOOOL  for  which  annuities  to  the  amount  of 
76,000/.  to  be  raised  on  coals  imported  in  the  dty 
of  London,  were  granted  to  the  bank.  The  num« 
ber  of  land  forces  as  well  as  the  Hessian  auxiliaries 
occasioned  some  debate,  and  some  sarcasms  w*ere 
levelled  at  the  alliance  with  the  petty  duke  of 
Wolfenbuttel,  who  very  gravely  guaranteed  to  his 
Britannic  majesty  the  possession  of  his  three  king* 
doms,  with  a  supply  of  5000  men,  for  which  he  was 
to  receive  an  annual  subsidy  of  25,000/.  for  four  years; 
but  all  these  objections  were  equally  disregarded  by  a 
considerable  ma}ority.  This  new  hquse  of  com- 
inons  discovered)  however,  the  same  curiosity  as 
their  predecessors,  by  addressing  the  king  for  a  par- 
ticular and  distinct  account  of  fhe  distribution  of 
250,000/.  charged  to  have  been  issued  for  securing 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  kingdom,  and  re<» 
storing  or  preservmg  the  peace  of  Europe;  but 
George  II.  dedined  granting  their  request,  and  sig* 
liified  in  general,  as  George  I.  had  done,  that  the 
money  had  been  issued  for  the  same  necessary  ser^ 
vices,  which  required  the  greatest  secrecy. 

During  this  session,  a  very  important  debate  took 
place  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  state  6i 
ihe  national  debt*  The  opposition  maintained,  that 
the  sinking  fund  had  been  of  no  service  to  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  originally  intended.  This 
3Ssertion,  supported  by  many  plausible  arguments 
and  calculations,  raised  great  clamours  at  home,  and 
had  considerablie  effect  abroad  in  decrying  the  credit 
0f  the  nation.  Therefore  it  became  necessary  to 
Cpntradipt  this  statement  in  the  same  positive  maO' 
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net  m  y^hlch  k  was  advanced.    With  this  vfew,  sir 
Robert  Walpole  laying  before  the  commons  an  ac- 
count of  the  sinking  fund^  solemnly  declared,  Feb- 
ruary 2^nd,  that  since  1 7 1  &  it  had  discharged  above 
$ix  miUions  of  the  debt,  but  that  as  new  debts  had 
been  contracted,  the  national  burdens  had,  upon  the 
Ittlance,  been  diminished  above  two  millions  and  a 
lialf.     The  opposition  again  tirged  the  increase  of 
the  national  debt,  and  insisted  on  having  that  im- 
portant afFair  debated  in  a  grand  committee ;  but 
on  the  motion  of  the  minister,  the  debate  was  ad- 
journed to  the  4th  of  March,  when  the  commons  in 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  having  considered 
the  state  of  the  national  debt,  and  examined  at  the 
bar  the  proper  officers  of  the  revenue,  a  motion 
was  made  by  the  friends  of  the  minister,  and  car- 
ried without  a  division — •"  That  the  monies  already 
•*  applied  towards  discharging  the  national  drf>t  in- 
^*  curred  before  Christmass  1716,  together    with 
•*  220,435/:  to  be  issued  at  Lady-Day  1728,  amount- 
**  ed  to  6,648,762.1.**    A  report  of  this  important 
debate  was  presented  by  the  commons  to  his  majes- 
ty, who  expressed  his  extreme  satisfection  for  the 
removal  of  groundless  jealousies  and  apprehensions, 
and  for  the  happy  effects  to  be  derived  from  the 
fiourishing  state  of  puWic  credit.     The  parliament 
was  prorogued,  May  28th. 

The  king*s  uncle,  Ernest  Augustus,  prince  ci 
!0runswick,  duke  of  York,  and  bishop  of  Osna- 
bruck,  dies  August  the  3rd.  In  the  beginning  of 
December,  his  majesty's  eldest  son^  prince  Frederic, 
arrives  in  England  from  Hanover,  where  he  had 
hitherto  resided.  He  is  introduced  to  the  council, 
atid  created  prince  of  Wales.  The  duke  of  Parma, 
having  invited  the  pretender  to  reside  in  his  domi- 
nions, promising  to  receive  him  with  the  honours 
and  distinction  due  to  the  king  of  Great  !&itain^ 
the  agent  for  the  duke  of  Pi^rma  in  Londcm  is  or- 
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dered  to  depart  the  Idngdoiti  in  two  days,  and  to 
be  attended  by  on6  of  the  messengers  of  aftwe  td 
the  place  of  his  embarkation. 

Ann.  1729. 

The  congress  opened  at  Soissons  for  determining 
2I!  differences  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  wad 
very  slow  in  its  progress.  No  definitive  answ^ 
was  given  as  yet  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Msb- 
drid,  and  the  Spanish  cruizers  in  America  continued 
their  depredations  with  impunity  against  the  Eng<* 
fish  trade.  The  parliament  met,  January  the  2lsf ; 
the  king  irt  his  speech  hinted  that  the  dilatorines$ 
of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  proceeded  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  hopes  of  creating  diston^ 
tents  and  divisions  among  the  subjects  of  Great  Bri* 
tain.  Both  houses  expressed  accordingly  in  their 
addfes^s,  their  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  sucK 
base  artifices ;  and  the  commons,  after  having  exa^ 
mined  the  estimates,  voted  the  same  number  of  sea- 
men and  land  forces  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Th^ 
same  subsidies  were  also  continued.  An  examina*- 
tion  being  moved  and  entered  into  respecting  the 
Itiisdemeanors  and  oppressions  exercised  by  the 
gaolers  of  several  prisons  upon  their  prisoners,  the 
gbost  iniquitous  scenes  of  fraud,  villany,  extortion, 
and  barbarity  were  discovered  and  punished. 

The  dvil  list  had  been  lately  raised  to  above 
800,000/.  but  as  the  duties  upon  which  it  was  settled 
fell  short  of  producing  that  sum,  compl^nts  were 
made  of  that  deficiency,  and  after  the  chief  officers 
erf  the  revenue,  as  well  as  at!  necessary  papers 
and  accounts  had  been  examined  by  the  house,  a 
lum  of  1 1 5,000/.  was  granted  to  his  majesty,  upont 
9Cttiunt  of  the  arrears  of  his  dvfl-Iist  revenue. 

A  bill  is  brought  in,  March  Slst  for  the  more  ef- 
^tually  prevenung  bribery  and  carruption  in  eleo. 
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tions  for  members  of  parfiament,  and  is  carried 
without  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons.  The 
peers  thought  proper  to  raise  the  penalty  upon  a 
corrupt  voter,  party  or  agent,  from  50/.  to  500/.  and 
that  the  person  so  convicted,  should  be  for  ever 
disabled  to  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
disqualified  from  holding  any  office  or  franchise  as 
a  member  of  any  city,  borough,  town  corporate^  or 
cinque  port. 

An  outcry  was  raised  against  administration  for 
Jiaving  degraded  the  king,  and  disgraced  the  nadon 
by  breaking  a  promise  made  to  Philip  V.  for  th^ 
restitution  of  Gibraltar,  which,  it  was  urged,  had 
induced  that  monarch  to  accede  to  the  Quadruple 
iUIiance.  To  these  reproaches,  Walpole  answered^ 
that  if  the  promise  had  ever  been  made,  he  durst 
aver  that  it  was  conditional,  and  rendered  void  by 
Spain  not  complying  v^th  the  terms  on  which  it 
was  founded.  However,  as  the  accounts  given  by 
the  historians,  previous  to  the  publication  of  Wal-r 
pole's  Memoirs,  are  generally  erroneous,  the  sub- 
stance of  this  minister's  narrative,  drawn  from  au- 
thentic documents,  will  give  an  exact  idea  of  thi^ 
transaction. 

In  1715,  George  I.  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a 
rupture  with  Spain,  gave  full  powers  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  regent  of  France,  to  offer  the  restoration 
of  Gibraltar,  and  the  offer  being  made,  hostilities 
\)epxi  from  the  part  of  Spain,  and  therefore,  the 
offer  became' as  null  as  if  it  had  never  been  made. 
The  regent,  however,  with  a  view  to  ingratiate  him- 
jself  with  the  king»  of  Spain,  and  to  promote  the 
(double  marriage  between  the  two  infants  and  his 
two  daughters,  repeatedly  renewed  the  bfifer  with- 
out his  majesty's  participadon.  The  restoration  of 
that  important  fortress  was  accordingly  urged  witb 
great  warmth  by  king  Philip,  which  obliged  George 
X  to  declare,  th^t  he  did  not  consider  himself  a| 
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bound  by  his  former  conditional  promiscj  as  the  con- 
dition had  not  been  accepted.  The  regent  being  re- 
proached by  the  queen  of  Spain  with  a  breach  of 
his  word,  dispatched  the  count  de  Senneterre  to 
England,  to  represent  the  danger  and  delicacy  of  hi? 
situation,  declaring  that  he  considered  the  king's 
promise  as  full  and  positive,  ahd  that  he  would  as 
soon  consent  to  his  utter  ruin,  as  to  the  dishonour  of 
£dUng  in  so  public  an  engagement.  The  kiag^s 
answer  to  the  regent  on  this  occasion  was  firm,  dis* 
Greet  and  satisfactory.  He  concluded  by  observing, 
that  he  had  never  given  his  consent  ^since  the  rup- 
ture  to  the  renewal  of  the  offer,  and  had  received 
no  communicatiod  irom  the  regent  of  any  inten* 
tion  to  bring  it  forward.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
was  fully  satisfied  with  this  r^resentation.  He  pro- 
mised, that  although  he  could  not  avoid  continuing 
^to  press  for  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar,  he  would 
employ  every  indirect  means  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent its  being  indiscreetly  and  improperly  urged. 
George,  however,  with  a  view  to  gratify  the  regent, 
was  inclined  either  to  refer  the  object  of  dispute  to 
the  congress  at  Cambray,  or  even  to  restore  Gib- 
raltar, if  such  an  equivalent  could  be  obtained  as  t6 
meet  the  approbation  of  parliament.  But  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  king  of  Spain  rendered  this  propo- 
sal ineffectual,  and  he  insisted  so  warmly  and  re- 
peatedly on  this  claim,  as  the  indispensable  requisite^ 
for  acceding  to  the  terms  of  pacification,  that  it  was 
deemed  prudent  not  to  retard  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  by  a  positive  denial ;  and  Philip  requesting  a 
letter  conveyJhg  a  promise  of  restoring  Gibraltar ; 
George  complied,  and  expressed  himself  on  this  de- 
licate subject  in  the  following  terms :  "  I  no  longer 
balance  to  assure  your  majesty  of  my  readiness 
to  satisfy  you  with  regard  to  your  demand,  touch- 
ing the  restitution  of  Gibraltar,  upon  ike  fooling 
of  an  eqvivaknt,  promising  you  tp  make  use  of 
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^  the  first  opportunity  to  regulate  this  artide  "mitk 
*^  consent  qf  my  parliaments*  The  king  and  queen 
of  Spain  made  so  many  objections  to  this  letter^ 
particularly  to  the  words,  "  Upon  the  footing  of 
^  an  equivalents^*  that  the  king  consented  to  send 
another  copy  of  his  letter  in  which  those  words 
were  omitted,  leaving  thus  the  whole  affidr  to  the  de- 
cision of  parliament.  The  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage between  Lewis  XV,  and  the  Infanta,  occurring 
nearly  at  that  time,  Philip  broke  up  the  congress 
at  Cambray  without  having  agreed  to  the  prelimi- 
naries, and  the  question  of  Gibraltar  remained  un- 
decided* After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  the  court  of  Madrid  renewed  their  demand^ 
and  insisted  on  an  immediate  restitution  of  Gibral- 
tar as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  a  rupture.  Thb 
peremptory  demand  being  rejected  on  the  part  of 
England,  Philip  commenced  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 
When  the  desertion  of  the  emperor  compelled  him 
to  accept  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  he  clogged  the 
negOciation  by  renewing  his  old  claim  ;  but  he  was 
soon  after  so  alarmed  by  the  project  of  a. provisional 
treaty  between  the  Imperial,  British,  and  Prench 
plenipotentiaries,  that  he  required  from  the  emperor 
a  positive  declaration  respecting  the  marriage  of  the 
two  archduchesses,  and  the  two  infants  of  Spain^ 
and  Charles  declining  to  explain  himself,  excited 
Philip's  resentment  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  recon- 
ciliation speedily  took  place  between  the. allies  of 
'Hanover  and  Spain;  and  Philip,  abandoning  the  em* 
-p^or,  concluded  at  Seville,  November  29th,  with 
.'Great  Britain  and  France,  a  treaty  of  peace,  unioa 
and  mutual  defence.  Great  Britain  obtained  im- 
mediate redress  of  some  grievances,  the  promise  of 
redress  in  others,  new  guarantees  of  all  her  posses- 
sions and  rights  of  trade,  and  a  tacit  exclusion  of 
any  claim  to  Gibraltar,  which  after  the  clamorous 
-deoumd  made^  by  Spiun,  was  fully  equivalent  to  a 


jpubHc  renuadatioiu  *  Great  Sritadn  in  retuorn  ron- 
•fieizted  to  the  introduction  of  6000  Spahbnrds  in- 
stead of  neutral  troops,  as  specified  by  tbe/Qiadru- 
-ple.:^iiance,  into  Tuscany^  Favma,  and  Placentiu,  for 
jsecuring  to  Don  Carlos  the  eventual  succession  to 
those  duchies,  in  case  the  veignlng 'sovereigns  should 
die  without. issue  male.;  and  if  the  emperor  ^would 
not  acquiesce,  forcible  means  >were  .  to  be  used  ifieir 
effectuating  the  introduction.  C^Mem..Dfj8ir  M* 
.Walpok^  vol  ii.Jrom  p.  59'to'7'4.)         '    • 

During  the  negociations  which  prepared  the  inl- 
•portant  treaty  of  Seville,  the  king  having  prorogued 
the  parliament,  and  appointed  the  queen  regent 
jof  the  realm,  set  out  for  Hanover,  May  I7th,  and 
returned  to  Kensington,  September  I2th.  An  act 
had  been  jiassed,  JViay  r4th,  enabling  the  queen  to 
be  regent  iii  the  kingdom  during  his  in^esty's  ab- 
^«3nce,  without  taking  the  oaths. 

Ann^nso. 

The  parliament  met,  January  ISt^h,- and  tfae:ses^on 

rwas  qpenedby  a  speech  ^  in  :which  the  king^CKplain^ 

rthe  principal  advantages  of  the  treaty- of 'SeviBe, 

:and  congratulated  his  people  upon  having  ,zt  last 

concluded  an  absolute  peace  with  Spain.     Whep 

'.the  commons  returned  to  theii:?  house,  tfaetreatyiwas 

.laid  before  them,  and  the  court  party  maved  for  a 

'.very  loyal  address  of  thanks  to  the  throne ;  butit 

was  opposed  by  the  country  party ^  as  such  were  the 

two  denominations  which  had  succeeded  those  of 

".^oMgs  and  tories^  Jacobites  and  Hanofoeriam* 

This  session  was  pirticularly  remarkable  :by  tibe 
.increase  of  steadiness  and  strength,  at  least  nuvievail, 
-acquired  by  the  country  party,  owing  to  a  regular 
.plan  of  a. systematic  of^osition  formed  by  >Boiing- 
,  broke,  and  carried  into  execution  by  meaos  of  his 
i  a^res&and  activity.  ;  His  intiimcy  with  sir  -WiUiam 
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Wyndham^  secured  to  him  the  support  of  the  tories^ 
and  he  had  obtained  an  influence  over  the  disooU'* 
tented  wlugs  by  his  cxxnnection  with  WiUiam  Pul- 
teney,  the  avowed  patron  of  the  Craftsman,  an  anti- 
ministeria!  paper^  which  flourished  at  that  time,  and 
was  indebted  for  its  best  chajpters  and  paragraphs 
to  the  witty  and  elegant  pen  or  BoUngbrofce,  whose 
schemes  aimed  invariably .  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  administration,  particularly  of  sir  Robert 
Walpole.  Under  his  auspices,  and  by  his  direction, 
the  opposition  brought  forward  many  questions  cal- 
culated to  harass  government,  and  to  render  them* 
selves  popular,  'Dieir  hopes  of  success  were  highly 
sanguine,  and  a  notion  prevailed  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  the  £adl  of  the  minister  was  unavoid- 
able. The  address  was  carried,  however,  by  a  ma^ 
jority  of  262  against  i  29* 

In  the  house  of  peers,  whose  address  was  equally 
loyal,  a  day  was  appointed  for  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  treaty  of  Seville.  Many  censures  and  mo- 
tions were  levelled  against  it,  and  many  protests  en- 
tered into,  but  a  fuU  approbation  of  it  was  voted 
by  a  majority  of  85  against  Si.  An  act  was  passed 
at  that  time  for  the  reduction  of  the  whole  sak 
duties,  as  being  the  taxes  that  lay  heaviest  upon  the 
poor  people. 

The  next  trial  the  opposition  made  of  their 
strength,  was  on  the  question  concerning  the  impe- 
rial loan.  The  emperor  bdlng  deprived  by  the 
treaty  of  Seville,  of  Uberal  remittances  from  Spain, 
attempted  to  borrow  400,000/.  in  London.  The 
king  apprehending  that  such  a  large  sum  might 
be  employed  against  the  tranquillity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  a  bill  was  presented  to  the  commons  for  pre- 
venting loans  to  foreign  powers  without  licence 
from  ..tne  king  under  his  privy  seal.  The  hardships 
of  all  restraints,  the  disadvantage  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  advantage  to  the  Dutch,  opened  a  vast  field 
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for  afgumeotltion.  Walpole  took  an  active  share 
in  the  debate,  and  the  bill  passed,  by  a  majority  of 
84  agsdnst  66..  A  sufficient  justification  of  the 
measure  was,  that  the  want  of  money  compelled 
the  cpurt  of  Vienna  to  submit  to  ternas  of  accom- 
modation. 

The  bill  respecting  the  land  forces,  fixed  them  to . 
17,709  for  the  service  of  the  year,  and  the  foreign 
troops  in  the  British  pay,  did  not  pass  without  a 
W2u:m"but  unsuccessful  opposition  in  both  houses. 
But  the  measure  by  far  the  most  popular  and  plausi* 
ble,  which  the  opposition  entered  upon,  in  order  to 
distress  the  ministry,  was  their  moving,  February 
l6th,  what  they  called  the  self-denying  bill,  for  dis- 
abling from  being  chosen  members  cf,  or  sitting  and 
voting  in  the  house  of  commons,  all  persons  who 
had  any  pension  during  pleasure  or  for  any  num- 
ber of  years,  or  any  offices  held  in  trust  for  them 
from  the  crown,  a  measure,  which,  from  this  period^ 
became  a  never-failing  topic  of  aiiti-ministerial  attatkd 
In  order  to  enforce  its  execution,  it  was  proposed^ 
that  every  member  on  taking  his  seat  should 
swear  that  he  had  not  any  pension  directly  or  in- 
directly, did  not  enjoy  any  gratuity  or  reward,  at 
hold  any  office  or  place  •  of  trust ;  and  that  aft^r 
having  accepted  the  same,  he  would  signify  it  to 
the  house  within  fourteen  days.  Walpole,  who 
knew  the  unpopularity  of  the  arguments  which 
could  be  urged  against  the  bill,  declined  taking  any 
active  part  against  it,  notwithstanding  the  express 
injunctions  of  the  king,  who  called  it  a  villanous 
bUL  He  did  not  even  speak  in  the  debate,  so  that 
the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  144  against 
1S4.  But  it  was  negatived  by  the  house  of  lords 
after  a  long  debate,  and  a  protest  entered  by  26 
peers.  A  similar  fate  attended  it  in  the  following 
sessions. 

The  stipulation  made  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 

vox*.   IV.  Y 
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for  the  destruction  of  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  had 
never  been  fully  complied  with,  which  afibrded  to 
the  opposition   a  ground  for  insinuating,  that  the 
ministry   were  in  connivance  with   the  court  of 
France  to  sanction  the  repairs  of  that  harbour.    To 
obtain  evidence  in  support  cf  this  point,  Boling- 
broke  sent  his  secretary  to  Dunkirk,  and  on  tb^ 
exaggerated  report  of  this  agent,  was  founded  a 
motion  for  an  address,  that  the  king  should  direct 
that  all  orders,  instructions,  reports,  and  proceed- 
ings respecting  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk  since  its 
demolition,  be  laid  before  the  house.      The  king 
having  agreed  to  this  address,  the  necessary  docu« 
ments  were  produced  and  read,  and  witnesses  were 
examined.    The  opposition  did  not  £&il  to  find,  and 
to  move,  that  in  what  had  been  done  at  Dunkirk, 
there  was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  treaties  be- 
tween the  two  crowns.    But  before  the  motion  was 
seconded,  the  other  side  proposed  an  address  of 
thanks  to  the  king  for  his  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  nation,  and  to  express  their  satisfaction  in 
the  good  effects  his  majesty^s  instances  had  had,  by 
obtaining  express  orders  from  the  most  christian 
king,  for  causing  to  be  destroyed  all  the  works  that 
might  have  been  erected  at  Dunkirk,  &c.  &c.    Thia 
address  was  carried  by  a  ihajority  of  274  against  149. 
Another  object  of  great  national  interest  brought 
forward  by  the  country-party,  was  to  prevent  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East-India  Company, 
and  to  form  another  incorporated  society  without 
the  exclusive  privileges,  and   w^ich  should  grant 
licences  upon  certain  conditions,  to  all  persons  in- 
dined  to  trade  to  the  East-Indies.    The  minister 
being  informed  of  it^  anticipated  their  plan  before 
it  was  brought  to  maturity,  by  insinuating  to  the 
house,  that  a  part  of  his  ways  and  means  would  be 
derived  from  the  East-India  Company.    This  unex- 
pected turn  wholly  disconcerted  the  minority  j  they 
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had,  however,  proceeded  so  far,  that  they  could  not 
recede.  A  petition  was,  therefore,  presented  by 
several  merchants,  traders,  and  others,  offering  to 
advance  3,200,000/.  in  five  payments,  at  an  interest 
of  five  per  cent,  to  redeem  the  fund  and  trade  of 
Ihe  East-India  Company.  After  a  lon^  debate,  the 
petition  was  rejecteni  by  a  majority  or  223  against 
138.  The  petition  was  again  presented  in  the  fbl« 
lowing  month,  and  rejected  without  a  division. 
While  it  was  depending,  the  minister  brought  in  his 
bill,  which  prolonged  the  charter  to  1 766,  on  the 
condition  of  paying  200,000/.  towards  the  supply 
of  the  year,  and  of  reducing  the  interest  of  the 
money  advanced  to  the  public,  from  160,000/.  tQ 
120,000/.  by  which  bargain  the  nation  was  benefit- 
ed by  at  least  a  million. 

An  important  act  was  passed  this  session  for  the 
better  regulation  of  juries,  by  obliging  men  of 
good  substance  and  credit  effectually  to  serve  as 
jurymen,  and  not  shift  off  that  office  from  them^ 
selves  upon  indigent  people.  The  session  wad 
dosed.  May  1 5th. 

Seven  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  nationtr  of  Indians 
in  Americar  are  brought  to  England,  and  being  in- 
troduced to  the  king,  they  lay  their  crown  and  re- 
galia at  his  feet,  acknowledge  themselves  by  an  au- 
thentic deed  subjects  of  his  dominions  in  the  name 
of  all  their  countrymen,  and  give  their  assent  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  to  articles  of  friendship 
and  commerce. 

The  solid  establishment  of  the  house  of  Hanova: 
on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  having  considera- 
bly lessened  the  danger  of  internal  commotions, 
and  of  the  co-operation  of  France  in  favour  of  the 
pretender,  the  chief  object  of  king  George's  solid* 
tude  was  to  obtain,  either  by  force  or  persuasive 
means,  the  consent  of  the  emperor  to  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  Seville ;  a  negociation  to  that  pur* 

y2 
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pose  had  been  accordingly  dpened^at  Vienna,  and 
wafe  in  a  promising  state  of  forwardness,  owing  to 
the 'offer  of  guaranteeing  the  emperor's  favourite 
object,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

A7ip.  1731. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  2 1  st  of  January.  The 
king  declared  in  his  speech,  that  every  measure  was 
adopted  to  prevent  by  an  accommodation  the  fatal 
consequences  of  a  general  rupture,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  state  the  supplies  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  current  service  of  the  year,  until 
peace  or  war  should  be  decided  upon.  "  But,'* 
added  he,  "  if  the  blessings  of  peace  cannot  be  . 
"  obtained,  honour,  justice,  and  the  sacred  faith  due 
**  to  solemn  treaties,  will  call  upon  us  to  exert 
"  ourselves  in  procuring,  by  force,  what  cannot  be 
"  had  upon  just  and  reasonable  terms."  Avery 
Joyal  address  m  answer  to  the  speech,  is  moved  in 
the  house  of  commons ;  an  amendment  is  propos- 
ed to  request  the  king  not  to  concur  in  a  war  against 
.the  emperor  either  in  Flanders  or  on  the  Rhine. 
This  amendment  being  rejected,  another  is  moved, 
that  it  should  be  expressed,  that  they  would  sup» 
port  his  majesty's  engagements  so  far  as  they  relat- 
ed to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  This  second 
amendment  is  opposed  with  great  energy  by  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  the  address  is  carried  without  a 
tiivision,  and  is  equally  adopted  in  the  house  of 
peers. 

The  pension-bill  is  again  proposed  and  carried  in 
the  house  of  commons,  but  thrown  out  in  the  upper 
house.  The  subsidies  to  the  German  princes  are 
continued,  though  warmly  opposed  by  the  country- 
party.  The  use  of  the  Latin  Tongue  in  proceedings 
at  law,  is  abolished  by  a  bill,  enacting  that  they 
should  be  entered  in  the  English  language.     It  was 
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stated  in  the  debate,  that  the  number  of  attornies 
admitted  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  amounted  to 
1 1 57,  and  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  to  5J006, 

On  the  7th  day  of  May,  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued after  the  king  had  given  them  to  under- 
stand that  all  apprehensions  of  war  were  now  hap- 
pily removed  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Vienna  between 
him  and  the  emperor.  This  treaty,  signed  March 
1 6th,  was  a  defensive  alliance,  and  stipulated  a  re* 
ciprocal  guaranty  of  mutual  rights  and  possessions  ; 
On  the  part  of  England,  to  guaranty  the  emperor's 
succession,  according  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  ;  on 
that  of  the  emperor,  to  abolish  the  Ostend  Coni- 
pany,  and  all  trade  to  the  EastJndies  from  any 
part  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession of  Don  Carlos  to  Parma  and  Tuscany,  and 
not  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  Spanish  garrisons. 

Thus  was  gloriously  accomplished,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties,  the  important  and  difficult  task 
of  preventing  a  general  war.  The  treaty  of  Seville 
was  quietly  executed  without  breach  of  faith  to 
any  other  powen  Parma  was  secured  to  Don 
Caries  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
eventual  succession  of  Tuscany  guaranteed  ;  Spain 
was  satisfied  with  England  ;  and  the  emperor,  gra*. 
tified  with  the  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
considered  this  treaty  as  the  commencement  of  a 
new  aera  to  the  house  of  Austria.  This  famous 
diplomatical  achievement,  folly  completed  likewise 
the  satisfaction  of  the  English  nation,  and  reflected 
the  more  honour  on  the  minister  who  conducted 
it,  as  he  was  at  that  juncture  personally  engaged 
in  continual  struggles  against  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion who  were  now  enraged  at  his  success. 

In  opening  this  negociation,  Walpole  had  been 
anxious  not  to  irritate  France  before  he  had  con- 
ciliated the  court  of  Vienna.  There  now  remained 
to  recpncili  with  the  treaty  of  Vienna  the  couit 
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of  France,  who  was  alarmed  at  this  renewal  of  the 
ancient  alliance  with  Austria.  All  the  jealousies 
or  suspicions  in  this  respect,  were  completely  re* 
moved  by  the  candid  answer  of  the  British  cabinet. 

Arm.  1732. 

The  kmg,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  January  ]  3th,  acquainted  both  houses  with 
the  fortunate  issue  of  the  late  negociations,  which 
having  restored  and ,  solidly  establ^hed  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  had  fully  answered  his  ex« 
pectations.    He  told  the  commons,  that  the  esti« 
mates  for  the  service  of  the  current  year  would  be 
considerably  less  than  those  of  former  years.    He 
recommended  unanimity,  observing,  that  their  pros** 
perity  had  no  foundation  but  in  the  defence  and 
support  of  his  government.    The  opposition  to  the 
court  measures  was,  however,  uncommonly  spi<» 
rited  during  the  course  of  this  session.    In  the  house 
of  commons,  a  motion  was  made  for  an  address  of 
thanks,  expressing  their  entire  approbation  of  the 
king's  conduct,  their  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
his  councils^  acknowledging  the .  blessings  they  en« 
joyed  under  his  government,  and  declaring  their 
readiness  to  grant  the  necessary  supplies.    This  ad* 
dress,  notwithstanding  all  the  objections  of  the  mi* 
nority,  was  carried  without  a  division,  and  a  similar 
one  was  voted  in  the  upper  house.    Then  the  or^ 
dinary  accounts  and  estimates  were  laid  before  the 
house  of  commons,  and  the  usual  votes  for  a  sup- 
ply past    The  pension  bill  was  revived,  and  expe- 
rienced the  same  fate  as  in  the  preceding  sessions. 
Such  was,  likewise,  the  case  for  the  revived  motion 
of  reducing  the  land  forces.    In  the  mean  time  the 
minister,  disgusted  at  the  acrimony  with  which  his 
wisest  measures  were  represented  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  resolved  to  make  an  essay  towards  strength* 
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^ning  hk  popularity  with  the  support  of  the  landed 
interest  of  England^  by  reviving  the  duty  upon  salt 
and  lowering  the  land  tax.  He  represented  that 
iiis  majesty *s  intention  was,  that  the  burden  df  taxes 
shoulfi  fall  as  equally  as  possible  upon  his  subjects  ; 
that  no  tax  could  be  more  general  than  that  upon 
salt,  and  scarcely  felt  by  individuals  however  poor 
they  might  be ;  whereas  the  land  tax  had  lasted 
forty  yearS)  and  aflfected  the  land-holders  only  j 
this  representation,  however  plausible,  was  strenu- 
ously retorted  against  the  minister,  with  the  very 
arguments  he  himself  had  used  two  years  before, 
for  reducing  the  whole  salt  duties,  ]ustly  deemed 
the  most  burthensome  to  the  poor.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  manifest  inconsistency,  the  bill  passed  both 
houses  by  a  great  majority  ;  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  predominant  confidence  enjoyed  by  Walpole. 
A  kind  of  Mont  de  Piete^  called  the  charitably 
corporation^  had  been  established  under  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  for  the  relief  of  the  industrious  poor, 
who,  upon  small  pledges,  were  assisted  with  small 
sums  of  money  at  legal  interest.  The  cs^pital  fund 
of  the  corporation  was  originally  fixed  at  30,000/. 
but  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  600,000/.  The  cor* 
poration,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  their  char- 
.ter^  now  began  to  lend  large  sums  on  goods  bought 
on  credit  by  ill  designing  persons ;  andbesides  exact* 
ing  exorbitant  rs^es,  sold  the  pledge,  unredeemed  in 
the  stipulated  time,  at  such  low  price  as  no  fair 
trader  could  afford  them.  Several  petitions  being 
presented  to  the  house  of  conmions  against  these 
.scandalous  trans;actions,  a  bill  had  been  passed  for 
regulating  the  lending  money  upon  pledges,  and  for 
{Mreventing  usury  and  extortion.  At  this  juncture^ 
April  S,  George  Robinson,  member  of  parliament^ 
cashier  of  the  corporation,  having  a  statute  of  bank* 
iruptcy  issued  against  him^  disappeared,  as  did  like* 
wise  one  Thompson,  the  warehouse-keeper ;  and  it 
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was  found  upon  inquiry  that  30,000/.  was  all.  that 
would  be  discovered  to  answer  for  a  capital  of 
600,000/. ;  that  two  members  of  parliament  and 
several  other  gentlemen  had  been  principally  con- 
cerned in  the  fraudulent  practices  and  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  said  corporation.     The  two 
members  were  expelled  the  house,  and  a  bill  was 
passed  to  restrain  all  of  them  from  going  out  of  the 
kingdom,  or  alienating  their  effects,   which  they 
were  ordered  to  discover.     While   this  bill  was 
pending,  a  letter  was  received  from  Arbuthnot, 
banker,  at  Paris,  inclosing  another  letter  from  Bel- 
loni,  a  banker  at  Rome,  and  the  agent  of  the  pre- 
tender, informing  Arbuthnot,  that  owing  to  the 
pretender's  zeal  for  having  justice  done  to  the 
English  nation,  Thompson  had  been  arrested  and 
secured  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at  Rome.     Bel- 
loni  insinuated,  that  Thompson  had  made  a  full 
declaration  of  all  his  effects,  and  given  orders  for 
delivering  them  up ;  yet  these  orders  and  dedara*- 
tion  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Arbuthnot,  till 
the  house  of  commons  or  the  corporation  should 
agree  to  the  proposals  of  Thompson ;  and  it  was  ob- 
vious  that  a  full  compliance  to  these  proposals  could 
not  be  productive  of  any  advantage ;  *  moreover, 
the  strain  of  Belloni's  letter  lefl  no  doubt  that  it  was 
a  contrivance  of  the  pretender,  or  of  his  adherents  j 
the  parliament  declared  accordingly,  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  a  scandalous  artifice,  calculated  to 
delude  the  unhappy  suffefbrs,  and  to  disguise  the 
wicked  practices  of  the-  professed  enemies  to  hi$ 
majesty's  person,  crown,  and  dignity ;  and  it  was 
Unanimously  voted  that  Belloni's  letter  should  be 
burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.     Thus  ended  an  affair  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  government,  brought 
to  a  complete  ruin  an  immense  number  of  poor, 
families.     . 
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A  more  daring  bare-faced  instance  of  the  abuse  of 
parliamentary  confidence  was  discovered  this  session 
in  the  fraudulent  sale  made  by  two  commissioners, 
member^  of  the  commons,  of  the  forfeited  rever- 
sion of  an  estate  that  had  belonged  to  the  Derwent- 
water  family,  and  which  brought  in  near  8000/*  a- 
year,  and  was  improveable  to  90(X)/.  The  rever* 
sion  had  been  sold  for  1000/.  by  the  two  commis- 
sioners. They  were  expelled  the  house,  and  the 
whole  transaction  was  annulled.  Thus  the  most  re* 
markable  occurrence  of  this  session  was  the  expul- 
sion of  five  members  of  parliament,  for  the  most 
sordid  acts  of  knavery. 

All  the  branches  of  the  supply  for  the  service  of 
the  year  were  granted,  and  a  part  of  the  payment 
was  provided  for,  by  taking  half  a  million  out  of 
/fife  sinking  fund  ;  a  measure  ever  since  severely  re- 
^fe)ached  to  Walpole,  not  only  as  an  inconsistency, 
but  as  effectually  robbing  posterity  of  500,000/.  and 
the  progressive  interest  of  that  sum,  and  levelling, 
himself,  the  first  death-blow  to  an  institution  of  his 
own  creation,  by  introducing  a  practice,  which, 
being  once  sanctioned  by  parliament,  was  likely  to 
be  continued  without  intermission ;  and,  indeed; 
such  was  the  case.  However,  before  venturing  to 
censure  an  eminent  statesman,  of  so  conspicuous 
abilities  and  high  character  as  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
the  existing  circumstances,  the  temper  of  the  times, 
the  .situation  of  the  country,  should  be  duly  con^ 
sidered,  and  many  questions,  as  arduous  as  important, 
fully  ex;plored ;  such  as,  thie  necessity  for  a  rich  and 
powerful  nation  to  have  a  considerable  public  debt, 
and  a  gradually  increasing  sinking  fund ;  the  proper 
limits  and  respective  proportion  of  both ;  the  best 
method  of  ascertaining  for  the  sinking  fund,  that 
degree  of  maturity,  beyond  which  it  would  become 
almost  alarming  to  all  the  individual  proprietors  of 
^he  national  stock,  so  as  to  induce  xixQXxx  to  plac^ 
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more  advantageously  their  capital  in  foreign  public 
stocks.  The  discussion  of  sudi  questions  nir  ex« 
ceeding  the  limits  of  this  work,  I  shall  confine  my- 
self in  observing^  that  such  a  great  master  in  finan- 
cial matters  as  Walpole^  destroying  himself  his  own 
darling  scheme,  and  undermining  the  tx)asted  monu- 
ment  of  his  own  glory,  must  have  been  compelled 
to  it  by  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  better 
means ;  he  had  to  choose  between  the  blessings  of 
posterity  and  those  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  pre- 
ierred  the  latter.  The  consequence  was,  that  his 
majesty's  administration  gained  by  it  the  afiection 
and  support  of  the  generality  of  the  land-holders 
and  monied  men  in  England. 

The  king  having  informed  both  houses^  that  the 
state  of  afiairs  required  his  presence  on  the  continent, 
and  that  he  had  determined  to  leave  the  queen  ^  *% 
gent,  dosed  the  session,  June  llth^  and  set  out 
Hanover. 

Arm.  1733. 

The  history  of  England  at  this  period  a£Ford$ 
irery  few  occurrences  of  any  interest,  and  chiefly 
consists  of  parliamentary  debates  annually  recurring 
on  the  same  topics,  such  as  the  pension  bUl,  the 
land  forces,  the  subsidy  to  the  German  princes,  the 
taking  money  from  the  sinking  fund,  &c*  &c. ;  and 
as  a  repetition  of  the  same  arguments  on  both  sides, 
as  well  as  of  the  same  decisions,  would  be  as  tedious 
fis  needless,  and  besides  inadmissible  in  an  Abridg* 
ment,  I  shall  refer  the  reader  for  the  particulars  oS. 
these  debates  to  the  accounts  of  the  preceding  years* 

The  parliament  met,  January  16  \  the  king  in  hi& 
speech  recommended  the  raising  the  annual  supplies 
in  the  least  burthensome  manner,  and  exhorteid  the 
members  to  avoid  heats  and  aniniosities.  His  ma- 
jesty's recommendation  was  better  attended  to  than 
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his  exhortation.  The  suppHes  were  granted,  but 
the  opponents  to  the  ministers  were  as  ardent  and 
indefatigable  as  ever  in  their  attacks.  The  pension 
bill  was  moved  again,  and  rejected;  the  co^tinuatiofl 
of  the  same  number  of  land  forces  was  opposed  with 
te  little  success ;  and  to  cut  short  all  the  endless 
train  of  reasonings  upon  constitutional  and  uncon^ 
stitutvonal  principles^  Walpole  roundly  declared  that 
such  a  number  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  long 
as  the  nation  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  having  th^ 
|>resent  illustrious  family  on  the  throne. 

The  commerce  of  England^  owing  to  the  padfici 
plan  and  wise  measures  of  the  ministry,  was  thett 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  public  cfediti 
consequently,  was  so  high,  that  the  stock-holders 
dreaded  above  all  things  to  be  obliged  to  receive 
their  money  from  the  funds ;  a  circumstance  as  fa- 
vourable as  possible  for  a  new  a{^lication  to  the 
sinking  fund  for  discharging  a  part  of  the  supply 
without  any  increase  of  taxes ;  the  committee  moved 
accordingly,  that  towards  raising  the  supply  granted 
to  his  majesty,  a  sum  of  5005000/.  should  be  issued 
out  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  notwithstanding  the 
revived  arguments  of  the  opposition^  the  motion 
was  carried  at  the  usual  majority.  « 

Walpole  unsuccessfully  attempted  at  this  period 
to  introduce  his  favourite  concise  sc/iemey  the  grand 
obgect  of  which  was  to  prevent  frauds  on  wine,  to- 
bacco, &c.  to  decrease  smuggling,  to  augment  the 
revenue,  to  simplify  the  taxes^  and  faicilitate  the 
collection,  so  as  to  enable  government  tb  reduce 
gradually,  and  ultimately  abolish  the  land-tax.  Thq 
principal  outlines  of  the  plan  were  to  convert  the 
customs^  or  the  duties  paid  by  the  merchant  upon 
pnportatim^  into  duties  of  excise  payable  hf  tta 
retail  trader  upon  consumption;  and  to  meliorate 
the  laws  of  the  excise  so  as  to  obviate  their  abuse  or 
egression  i  by  whidli  means  the  whole  island  might 
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liave'become  a  kind  of  general j^e*^  port^  or  a  roaga- 
zine  and  common  store-house  to  all  nations.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  plan  was  proposed  before  its  being 
sufficiently  matured,  and  the  public  mind  properly 
prepared  and  seasoned  to  appreciate  its  excellency. 
Opposition,  displaying  against  it  all  the  powers  of 
wit  and  eloquence,  succeeded  in  alarming  the  com- 
mon council  and  principal  trading  corporations  in 
London^  in  perverting  the  judgment  and  exciting 
iha  rage  of  a  deluded  multitude,  who,  by  means  of 
seditious  mobs  and  threatening  clamours,  obliged 
the  ministry  to  drop  the  bill  after  the  first  reading ; 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  dangers  or  mischief^ 
commonly  attending  all  improper  management  of 
that  political  and  perhaps  necessary  engine,  called 
$jfstematic  opposition. 

A  message  fropi  the  king  informs  the  parliament, 
May  8,  of  his  majesty's  intention  to  give  the  prin- 
cess  royal  in  marriage. to  the  prince  of  Orange^ 
promising  himself  their  concurrence  and  assistance, 
that  he  ipi^ht  be  enabled  to  bestow  such  a  portion 
with  his  eldest  daughter  as  should  be  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  This  message  is  answered  by  the  most 
loyal  addresses  of  thanks  and  congratulations  from 
both  bipuses,  and  the  commons  immediately  resolve, 
that  out  of  the  money  arising  from,  the.sak  of  lands 
in  the  island/ of  St.  Christopher,  his  majesty  should 
be  empowered  to  apply  80,000/.  as  a  marriage 
dower  for  his  daughter. 

On  the  11th  of  June  the  king  put  an  end  to  the 
session  in  ^  short  but  severe  speech  against  *^  the 
**  authors  of  tl^e  wicked  endeavours  that  had  been 
^'  lately  made  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people, 
"  and,  by  the  n;iost  unjust  representations,  to  raise 
^^  tumults  and  disorders  th^t  almost  threatened  the 
^*  peace  of  the  kingdom/* 

The  prince  of  Orapge  arrives  in  England  in  the 
inQ»^  of  November,  but  his  mstr^ge  with  t^^Q 
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princess  royal  is  postponed  on  account  pf  his  being 
taken  ill. 

Ann.  1734.. 

War  was  rekindled  all  over  the  continent  when 
the  parliament  met,  January  1 7.  The  king  chiefly 
expatiated  in  his  speech  upon  the  critical  state  of 
affairs  in  Europe,  and  the  necessity  for  the  British 
nation  to  act  with  circumspection,  and  maintain 
itself  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence.  The  address 
of  the  house  of  peers  was  extremely  loyal  and  duti- 
ful, and  received  a  very  gracious  answer.  The 
state  of  the  parties  in  the  house  of  commons  con. 
tinned  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  last  session. 
The  members  in  the  opposition,  irritated  and  in- 
flamed  by  personal  animosity  against  the  minister, 
seemed  to  have  resolved  to  oppose  all  his  measures, 
whether  they  might  or  might  not  be  necessary  for 
the  safety  and  advantage  of  the  kingdom.  They 
first  tried  their  strength  in  various  motions  for 
papers  respecting  the  negociations  with  France  and 
Spain,  for  an  address  to  know  how  far  the  king 
was  engaged  by  his  good  offices  in  the  cause  .of  the 
war  against  the  emperor ;  and  for  an  account  of 
what  application  had  been  made  by  the  parties  en- 
gaged  in  hostilities.  But  in  these  motions  their 
exertions  were  baffled  by  the  minister.  An  opinion 
was  prevailing  at  this^  juncture,  that  Walpole's 
credit  with  the  king  was  declining  and  his  disgrace 
certain,  and  this  opinion  was  corroborated  by  the 
recent  defection  of  several  peers  who  enjoyed  very 
profitable  posts  under  the  crown  ;  such  as,  the  duke 
of  Montrose,  the  earls  of  Chesterfield,  of  Burlington, 
of  Stair,  of  Marchmont,  and  lord  Clinton.  But  the 
event  proved  otherwise  ;  two  days  after  the  excise 
bill  was  abandoned,  these  noblemen  were  dismissed 
from  their  employments ;   and  even  the  duke  of 
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Bolton,  colonel  of  the  king's  regiment  oi  hors^ 
guards,  and  lord  Cobham,  colonel  of  the  long's 
regiment  of  horse,  who  had  influenced  their  friends 
in  the  house  of  commons  against  the  excise  bill, 
were  deprived  of  their  regiments. 

The  disgrace  of  these  two  colonels  was  repre- 
sented in  the  most  odious  colours,  as  an  arbitrary 
act  of  the  minister,  who  had  resolved  to  garble  the 
army,  so  that  no  officer  should  dare  to  vote  against 
lum  in  either  house  of  parliament.    The  opposition 
carried  their  blind  animosity  in  this  circumstance  to 
such  an  excess,  as  to  bring  forward  a  question,  that 
had  a  direa  tendency  to  undermine,  or  rather  de- 
stroy the  constitution,  by  renewing  that  military 
independence,  which,  in  the  last  century,  had  sub* 
verted  the  throne  and  enslaved  the  people.    Lord 
Morpeth  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  biU,  ^^  for  se- 
curing the  constitution,  by  preventing  officers, 
not  above  the  rank  of  colonels,  from  being  de- 
prived of  their  commissions  otherwise  than  by^ 
^  judgment  of  a  court*martial  to  be  held  for  that 
^  purpose,  or  by  address  of  either  house  of  parlia- 
**  ment."     This    motion   was    argued  at    great 
length,  and  with  uncommon  warmth.     Walpole, 
after  having  vindicated  by  incontrovertible  argu- 
ments, the  sound  principles  and  doctrines  of  the 
constitution,  observed,  that  the  behaviour  of  an 
officer  might  be  influenced  by  malice,  revenge,  or 
faction,  so  as  to  induce  him  to  oppose  in  every  thing 
the  measures  of  government  j  "  and,  in  such  case,*' 
said  he,  ^^  I  should  think  any  man  a  pitiful  minister, 
*^  if  he  should  be  afraid  of  advising  his  majesty  to 
'*  cashier  such  an  officer.     On  the  contrary,  I  shall 
^^  leave  it  as  a  legacy  to  all  future  ministers,  that 
^^  upon  every  occasion  it  is  th^  duty  to  advise  their 
^  miister,  that  such  a  man  is  unfit  to  have  any 
**  command  in  his  armies.**     The  question  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 
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Foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  opposition  renewed  the 
attack,  by  moving  for  an  address,  humbly  to  desire 
his  majesty  graciously  to  inform  the  house  by  whose 
advice  he  had  been  pleased  to  discharge  the  duke  of 
Bdton  and  lord  Cpbham,  and  what  crimes  were 
alledged  against  them.  The  motion  was  strenuously- 
seconded,  but  equally  negatived,  though  the  mini- 
stry declined  to  make  any  refdy.      , 

The  question  on  which  the  opposition  founded 
their  principal  hopes,  was  the  repeal  of  the  septennial 
bill,  a  proposal  which  was  first  introduced  on  this 
occasion,  and  afterwards  annually  renewed.  This 
bill  had  been  originally  promoted  by  the  whigs, 
who  thought  it  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
protestant  succession,  and  warmly  opposed  by  the 
tories  and  Jacobites.  The  same  arguments  that  had 
been  urged  on  both  sides,  when  the  bill  was  intro* 
duced,  were  now  revived  with  all  the  powers  of  elo- 
quence and  reasoning  for  and  against  its  repeal ;  and 
with  an  additional  sharpness  of  malignant  allusions. 
The  principal  objection  against  the  bill  was,  that  the 
elections  for  a  septennial  parliament  were  more  liable 
to  be  influenced  by  corruption  than  for  a  triennial* 
Walpole  surpassed  himself  in  this  debate,  and  threw 
such  a  light  on  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of 
triennial  parliaments,  that  the  question  being  called 
for  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  247 
against  184. 

The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  between  the  prince 
of  Orange  and  the  princess  royal  is  performed  by 
the  bishop  of  London,  March  14.  Message  from 
the  king,  to  be  enabled  to  augment  his  forces  if  occa* 
sion  should  require,  between  the  dissolution  of  this 
parliair.ent  and  the  election  of  another.  The  mo- 
tion for  taking  the  message  into  consideration  is 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  and  an  address  is  pre- 
sented by  the  commons  to  his  majesty,  si^ifying 
their  compliahce  with  his  desire.    In  consequence  of 
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a  subsequent  message,  they  pass  a  biU  enabling  his 
majesty  to  settle  an  annuity  oif  5000/.  for  life  on  the 
princess  royal.  The  parliament  is  prorogued,  April 
16,  and  dissolved  two  days  after  by  proclamation* 
Writs  are  issued  for  electing  another,  fixing  the 
18th  of  June  for  the  day  of  their  meeting. 

Ann.  1 735. 

The  inactive  neutrality  of  England  amidst  the 
general  war  which  raged  in  Europe,  was  nearly  be- 
come a  matter  of  popubr  infamy,  and  the  common 
topics  of  want  of  spirit,  of  indifference  towards  na- 
tional honour,  created  new  discontents,  while  the 
advantages  quietly  derived  by  the  trade,  manufac- 
tures, and  agriculture,   from  the  continuance  of 
peace,  being  less  noisy,  were  rather  overlooked  than 
applauded.     Moreover,  the  alarms  and  resentments 
excited  by  the  excise  scheme,  were  still  alive  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  so  much  influenced  the 
new  elections,  that  the  return  of  members  who  sup- 
ported Walpole's   administration   was  inferior    in 
number  to  those  who  sat  in  the  last  parliament.    The 
s^sion  was  opened,  January  14,  by  a  speech  from 
the  throne,  alluding  to  a  plan  formed  in  concert 
with  Holland,  as  a  basis  for  a  general  negociation 
for  peace.    At  the  same  time  his  majesty  put  them 
in  mind,  that  in  the  present  circumstances  it  would 
be  proper  for  Great  Britain,  at  all  events,  to  main- 
tain herself  in  a  posture  of  defence.     Addresses  of 
thanks,  opposed  as  usual  by  the  minority,  passed 
both  houses  ;  and  in  a  committee  of  supply  30,000 
seamen  were  voted,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  the  land 
forces,  to  the  number  of  25,744  effective  men. 

The  attention  of  the  house  of  lords  was  engaged 
by  a  petition  from  several  Scotch  peers,  complaining 
of  undue  influence  in  the  election  of  the  sixteen 
among'  them,  accusin|{  the  minister  of  having  pro» 
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cured  Votes  by  various  acts  of  corruption,  and  over- 
awed the  electors  by  the  presence  of  troops.  The 
lords  whom  the  king  had  last  year  dismissed  ffom 
their  employments,  were  the  principal  leaders  of 
this  attack,  which,  though  managed  with  great  ad- 
dress  and  asperity,  terminated  m  favour  of  the 
minister.  The  session  was  closed,  May  15,  when 
the  king,  in  his  speech,  signified  his  intention  to 
Visit  his  German  dominions,  and  constitute  the 
queen  regent  of  the  realm  in  his  absence.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  prorogation  his  majesty  embarked  for 
Holland,  in  his  way  to  Hanover,  from  whence  he 
returned  in  the  month  of  November. 


jinn.  1736. 

The  negociations  and  exertions  of  the  British 
cabinet  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  had  been  as 
successful  as  could  be  wished,  and  the  king,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  January  15,  congratulated 
them  on  the  near  prospect  of  a  general  peace  in 
Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  preliminary  articles, 
in  which  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France  had 
agreed,  and  of  which  he  had  expressed  his  approba- 
tion, as  they  did  not  essentially  differ  from  the  plan 
of  pacification  he  had  proposed  to  the  belligerent 
powers.  His  majesty  had  likewise,  by  a  joint  reso- 
lution with  the  states,  declared  to  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  France,  their  readiness  to  concur  in  a 
treaty  to  be  made  for  bringing  those  articles  to  per* 
fection.  The  king  concluded  his  speech  by  ex- 
pressing affectionately  his  hope%  that  this  pleasing 
prospect  of  peace  abroad  would  greatly  contribute 
to  peace  and  good  harmony  at  home.  Addresses  of 
thanks  were  at  this  time  unanimously  voted,  and  gra- 
ciously received.  *  A  motion  for  reducing  to  15,000 
the  number  of  seamen  for  the  service,  of  the  year, 
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was  approved  nearly  with  the  same  unanixnity. 
The  land  forces  were  reduced  to  1 7,704. 

The  whole  debt  of  the  nation,  as  it  stood  at 
Christmas,  1735,  amounted  to  47,938,298/.  Ss.  Sid. 

The  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  prin- 
cess  of  Saxe-Gotha,  sister  to  the  reigning  duke,  was 
celebrated  April  21.  While  the  usual  congratula^ 
tions  on  such  occasions  were  under  deliberation  iii 
the  house  of  commons,  two  young  orators  on  the 
side  of  the  opposition,  Mr.  Ly tdeton,  afterwards  lord 
Lyttleton/ and  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
lord  Chatham,  rendered  themselves  highly  con- 
spicuous by  two  speeches  of  the  greatest  doquence : 
*'  The  former,**  says  I'indal,  (vol.  xx.  p.  SOl.) 
"  shewed  how  well  he  had  studied  Cicero.  As  to 
"  the  speech  of  the  latter,  we  have  few  models  of 
*'  antiquity  more  perfect  in  that  kind,  it  being  more 
^  ornamented  than  thedeclamationsof  Demosthenes, 
^^  and  less  diffuse  than  those  of  Cicero.'' 

The  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex having  inquired  into  the  number  of  houses 
that  sold  geneva,  foufid  there  were,  in  the  limits  of 
Westminster,  the  Tower,  and  Finsbury  jurisdic- 
tions, exclusive  of  London  suul  Southwark,  7044 
houses  and  shops,  where  that  liquor  was  public^ 
sold  by  retail,  besides  what  was  privately  sold  in 
^rtets,  cellars,  and  back  rooms.  They  presented 
a  petition  to  the  house,  of  commons,  setting  forth, 
that  the  constant  and  excessive  use  of  that  liquor 
had  been  carried  so  far  as  to  have  already  destroyed 
thousands  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  rendered 
great  numbers  of  others  unfit  for  useful  service, 
driving  them  into  all  manner  of  vice  and  wicked- 
ness. This  petition  being  referred  to  a  committee, 
it  was  found  tliat  the  low  price  of  the  spirituous 
liquors  was  the  principal  cause  of  their  excessive  and 
pernicious  consumption ;  and  that  the  ni9st  eflica- 
cious  remedy  was  to  lay  a  heavy  duty  upon  all  such 
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liquors.  An  act  was  passed  accordingly,  imposing  a 
duty  of  twenty  shillings  per  gallon  upon  all  spirituous 
liquors,  and  forbidding  all  persons  nrom  selling  them, 
but  by  a  licence,  for  which  a  yearly  duty  of  50/,  vas 
tobe  paid.  Many  petitions  were  presented  against  this 
bill  by  the  WestJndia.  merchants  and  the  distillers, 
but  to  uo  purpose.  During  the  debates  a  message 
fromx  the  king  acquainted  the  house,  that  as  the 
alterations  to  be  made  by  that  bill  upon  all  spirituousr 
liquors,  might  affect  a  part  of  the  dy il-list  revenue 
arising  from  them,  his  majesty  consented  to  accept 
any  other  revenue  of  equal  value.  The  house  ac« 
quiesced  in  this  proposal,  and  the  indemnity  due  to 
his  majesty  was  fixed  at  70,000/.  a-year.  The  Idng 
was  enabled  by  another  biU.to  take  600,000/.  from 
the  sinking  fund,  at  an  interest  not  exceeding  three 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

On  the  1 6th  of  February,  being  the  day  after  the 
kst  ftUl  moon  before  the  equinox,  there  was  a  spring 
tide,  which  exceeded  near  a  foot  and  a  half  all  that 
had  been  known  before.  In  Westminster  hall»  the 
counsel  ware  carried  out  in  boats  to  their  coaches* 
the  Privy-Garden,  and  the  parade  in  St.  James's 
VzAiy  were  overflowed, .  as  was  part, of,  the  Tower 
wharf.  .1 

An  act  is  passed.  May  5,  for  natur^ilimig  the  prin* 
cess  of  Wales. 

A  bill,  generally  called  the  Mortmain  Bill,  was 
passed.  May  20,  to  restrsdn  die.  disposition  of  lands, 
whereby  they  became  inalienable.  By  this  bill  all 
people  were  restrained  from  devising  lands  to  pious 
or  charitable  uses  or  corporations,  *  by  will  or  by 
deed,  if  not  executed  twelve  months  before  their 
decease ;  the  universities  were  excepted^  and  only 
restrained  from  purchasing  livings. 

The  session  was  closed>  May  20,  and  the  king 
having  appointed  the  queen  r^ent^  set  out  imme« 
diately  for  Hanover. 

z  2 
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During  the  king's  absence  various  tumults  took 
place  in  the  capital  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
the  disturbances  in  London  were  excited  prindpally 
by  the  execution  of  the  Gin  Act.  A  more  atroci- 
ous outrage  called*  forth  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment. One  Wilson,  a  daring  smuggler,  was  sen- 
tenced to  he  hanged  at  Edinburgh,  for  having  rob- 
bed a  collector  of  the  revenue.  ITie  officers  of  the 
train-bands  and  the  city  guards  were  ordered  ta 
attend  the  execution,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
his  rescue.  The  execution  was  performed  without 
the  smallest  appearance  of  riot,  and  the  executioner 
was  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  cutting  down  the  body 
when  the  magistrates  retired.  At  the  m<mient  the 
populace  rushed  forward  towards  the  gafiows,  part 
forced  their  way  through  the  guards,  others  threw- 
large  stones,  maimed  several  soldiers,  and  struck 
captain  Porteous,  who  was  so  provoked  at  this  out- 
rage, that  he  ordered  the  soldiers  fo  fire.  Rve 
among  the  crowd  were  killed  and  several  wounded. 
Porteous  was  immediately  apprehended,  and  tried 
for  having  directed  the  soldiers  to  fire  without  the 
orders  of  die  civil  magistrate,  and  was  condemned 
to  death.  But  as  seven  of  the  fifteen  jurymen  had 
acquitted' him,  and  the  verdict  which  condemned 
him,  acknowledged  tfmt  he  and  fiis  guards^  were 
attacked  -and  beat  with  stokes  of  considerable  bigness^ 
whereby*  several  of  the  soldiers  were  brmsed  and 
wotinded^  this  ridiculous  inconsistency,  and  "other 
favourable  circumstances,  induced' the  queen  regent 
to  send  down  a  recite  for  six  weeks,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case* 
But  four  days  after  the  reprieve  was.  brought  to 
Edinburgh,  a  mob  suddenly  rushed  in  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  surprised  the  guards^  seized  all 
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their  arms,  provided  themselves  with  shot,  took 
.possession  of  the  city  gates,  attacked  the  jail, 
drove  out  the  provost  and  maj^strates,  who  at- 
. tempted  to  disperse  them,  and  wounded  several  of 
their  attendants.  They  next  set  fire  to  the  gate  of 
the  prison,  rushed  into  the  wards,  forced  the  turn- 
keys to  open  the  doors,  released  all  the  prisoners, 
dragged  Porteous  to  the  corfimon  place  of  execution, 
and  hung  him  upon  a  dyer's  cross  post. 

At  the  opening  of  parliament,  February  1,  the 
speech  from  the  throne  expressed  Ids  majesty's  sur- 
prise and  concern  respecting  the  late  disturbances. 
The  commons  having  voted  the  usual  address,  pro* 
ceeded  to  take  the  supply  into  consideration.  They 
voted  10,000  seamen  and  J  7,704?  effective  men  for  • 
the  land  service  of  the  year.  The  money  was  raised 
partly  by  the  land  and  malt-taxes,  partly  by  one 
.million  granted  out  of  the  sinking  ftind. 

Great  Britain  sustained  a  great  loss  at  this  time 
in  the  death  of  chancellor  Talbot,  an  accomplished 
magistrate  in  all  respects,  particularly  by  his  eminent 
virtues,  sound  judgment,  and  consummate  learn- 
ing. This  loss,  however,  great  as  it  was,  was  am- 
ply compensated  by  the  conspicuous  merit  and  mas- 
terly abilities  of*  his  successor,  lord  Hardwicke, 
(Philip  Yorke).  This  great  lawyer,  who  sat  so 
long  and  with  so  distinguished  a  character  at  the 
head  of  the  law,  was  appointed  solicitor  general  in 
1719,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age;  attorney 
general  in  1723 ;  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  in  the  month  of  October,  1733;  created 
Baron  Hardwicke  in  the  month  of  November  fol- 
lowing ; .  appointed  lord  chancellor  in  the  month  of 
February,  1737  ;  and  created  earl  in  17.54.  He  rer 
signed  the  great  seal  in  1756,  after  haying  con- 
stantly  displayed  in  the  court  of  chfincery  as  the 
^st  magistrate  of  Great  Britain^  in  the  house  of 
jords  as  a  legislator,  aoid  in  the  council  as  a  states- 
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man,  rach  an  integrity  and  profound  knowledge  of 
laws  and  men,  such  talents  and  consummate  wis* 
dom  as  never  were  surpassed,  and  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  equalled ;  so  that  he  stands  for  ever  an  ac« 
complished  model  to  all  his  successors  in  the  highest 
offices  of  the  kingdom. 

A  particular  inquiry  being  made  in  the  house  €i 
commons  respecting  the  trial  and  murder  of  captain 
Porteous,  an  act  is  passed  for  disabling  Alexander 
Wilson,  the  provost,  from  taking,  holding,  or  em 
joying  any  office  or  pbce  of  magistracy  in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  or  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain,  and  for 
imposing  upon  the  said  corporation  a  fine  of  2000/. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  Porteous.  A  reward 
of  200/.  is  promised  by  another  act  to  any  one  who 
should  discover,  and  convict  by  their  evidence,  any 
person  concerned  in  the  murder. 

A  resolution  is  proposed  by  the  minister,  and  car* 
ried  without  a  division,  for  taking  one  milUon  from 
the  sinking  fond,  and  applying  it  to  redeem  an 
equal  sum  of  old  South-Sea  annuities. 

Various  schemes  are  proposed  in  the  house  of 
commons  towards  lowering  the  interests  of  all  re- 
deemable debts  to  three  per  cent,  which,  after  long 
debates,  was  found  neither  expedient  nor  practica* 
ble.  Warm  debates  are  occasioned  by  a  motion  for 
restraining  the  players  from  acting  any  new  [daySj^ 
till  approved  by  the  administration  j  at  length  a  biH 
to  that  purpose  is  brought  Jn  and  carried. 

The  principal  occasion  for  contention  that  occur- 
red in  the  course  of  this  session,  was  a  motion  made 
for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  settle  100,000/.  a  year  upon  the  pnace  of 
Wales.  George  II.  had  found  from  his  own  exp^- 
ence,  how  easily  the  heir  apparent  plight  be  allured 
to  join  with  the  opposition  against  the  me^tsures  of 
the  cabinet,  and  he  entertained  an  apprehension  that 
the  ^riyal  of  h^  ^Q  mig^t  ip^re^s^  the  format 
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existing  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  embarassments  of 
government.    He  had  therefore  deferred  from  time 
to  time  his  removal  from  Hanover,  until  an  event 
occurred  which    induced  him  to    accelerate    the 
prince's  departure  from  Germany.      He  was  in- 
formed that  a  secret  marriage  between  his  son  and 
the  princess  royal  of  Prussia  was  in  great  forward- 
ness ;  and  as  the  two  kings  had,  from  their  early  m* 
fancy,  harboured  a  violent  antipathy  to  each  other, 
which  their  becoming  brothers-in-law  had  not  in  the 
least  allayed,  nothing  could  be  more  displeasing  to 
king  George  than  the  intended  union.      He  no 
sooner  received  the  intelligence,  than  he  sent  orders 
to  his  son  to  repair  instantly  to  England.      The 
prince  immediately  obeyed,  and  soon  after  arrived 
^t  St.  James's,  where  he  was  coldly  received  by  the 
king.      The  dread  he  entertained  of  his  father's 
indignation,  kept  him  at  first  in  the  humble  sUb* 
itiission  which  could  be  expected  from  a  prince  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age.    But  as  he  increased  in 
years,  and  became  conscious  of  his  dignified  station  j 
the  estrangement  of  his  father  and  the  restraint  in 
which  he  was  kept,  naturally  disgusted  him.     Aj$ 
he  had  a  fondness  for  literary  pursuits,,  he  sought 
the  society  of  persons  who  were  most  conspicuous 
for  their  talents  and  knowledge.     Thus  by  the 
king's  unaccountably  imprudent  conduct,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  company  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  opposition,  who  at  the  same-time  were  con* 
sidered  as  the  leading  characters  for  wit,  talents,  and 
urbanity.     His  house  became  the  rendezvous  of 
Ktt,  Lyttleton,  and  the  Grenvilles,  whom  he  aftet^ 
wards  took  into  his  household^  and  made  his  asso- 
ciates.    Bolingbrc^e,  by  his  fascinating  manners 
and  conversation  entirely  obtained  his  confidence, 
and  principally  contributed  to  inorease  his  resent- 
ment agaiiiist  the  king ;  and  to  jpersuade  him  that  the 
cause  ef  oppesition  was  thai  of  honour  and  liberty. 
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In  these  dispositions^  so  early  as  1734,  he,  one  day, 
repaired  to  the  king's  anti-chamber,  and^  without  any 
previous  application,  requested  an  immediate  audi* 
ence.  The  king,  prompted  by  his  indignation  to  pro* 
ceed  to  instant  extremities  against  his  son,  was  with 
great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  by  Walpole  to  hear 
with  an  apparent  kindness  what  the  prince  wished 
to  communicate*     On  being  admitted  he  made  three 
requests :  1st,  To  serve  a  campaign  on  the  Rhine, 
in  the  Imperial  army.    2d,  liis  settlement  by  a  suit* 
able  marriage.   Sd,  An  augmentation  of  his  revenue, 
insinuating  that  he  was  in  debt.    The  king  shewed 
an  inclination  to  comply  v^th  his  last  demand,  but 
made  no  answer  to  the  others.    The  prince,  obliged 
to  renounce  all  hopes  of  marrying  his  cousin,  as  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  no  less  averse  to  the  union  than 
George  IL,   married  on  the  27th  of  April,  1736, 
the  princess  of  Sa^e  Gotha,  in  whose  beauty,  ac* 
complishments,  and  virtues,  he  forgot  his  former 
passion*    The  marriage  of  the  heir  apparent  greatly 
increased  his  popularity ;  but,  far  ivom  removing 
the  unfortunate  misunderstanding,  it  rather  had  a 
contrary  toidency  ;  and  the  breach  was  still  farther 
widened  |>y  the  intended  interference  of  parliament, 
Walpole  resolved  to  support  the  king  in  his  iust  pre* 
rogative,  against  a  measure  no  less  unconst|tuti(Hial 
than  disrespectful ;  he  lamented,  however,  that  his 
piajestv  had  imprudently  delayed  to  settle  a.  p^rma? 
nent  <;mowanceof  ^0,000/.  on  the  prince,  and  a  join? 
^ure  on  the  {H-incess.     H§  used  all  his  efforts  to  ob« 
tain  a  (:pncessipn  on  these  points,  and  filially  sucr 
(cef 4pd.    The  prinipe  was  infornied  of  it  by  a  formal 
nnessage  delivered  (o  him  by  the  lord  chancellor  at 
the  head  of  the .  lorids  Ojf  the  cabinet:.     The  prince 
desired  theni    ^^  to  lay  him  wit;h  a)!  humility,  at 
his  majesty's  feet,  ^nd  to  assure  him,  th^^  h^ 
had,  and  ever  should  retain  the  utinost  duty  fcur 
his  royal  person ;    ^W^  ^e  v^as  very  ^thgnkfi^l 
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^'  for  any  instance  of  his  majesty's  goodness  to  hiAi 
^^  or  the  princess,  and  for  his  gracious  intention. for 
*'  settling  a  jointure  upon  her  royal  highness ;  but 
^'  that  as  to.  the  message,  the  afBur  Was  now  out  of 
^^  his  hands,  therefore  he  could  give  no  answer  to  it, 
**  and  was  sorry  for  it."  When  this  answer  wa$ 
reported  to  the  king,  he  looked  displeased,  but 
made  no  reply.  At  this  juncture  the  motion  above* 
mentioned  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  strenuously  supported  by  the  whole  opposition* 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  supported  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  and  the  right  of  the  king  to  dispose  of 
his  revenueT,  without  the  interference  of  parliament, 
and  to  suffer  no  controul  in  the  management  of  his 
family ;  he  acquainted  the  house  with  tlie  king*$ 
message  to  the  prince,  and  maintained  that  SOfiOOL 
a-year,  exclusive  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  was  a  competent  allowance,  and 
as  much  as  the  king  could  afford  out  of  his  civil  list. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  only 
234  against  204.  The  indiscretion  of  the  prince  in 
l>ringing  such  an  unconstitutional  question  before 
parliament,  the  violence  of  his  counsellors,  and  par- 
ticularly the  indecorous  insinuations  thrown  out 
2gainst  the  queen  in  the  course  of  the  debates,  highly 
offended  the  king,  and  naturally  increased  the  se<» 
verity  of  his  behaviour  towards  the  prince,  who, 
considering  himself  a  state  prisoner  in  the  palace  of 
his  father,  pined  for  a  release,  and  seized  the  first  op- 
portunity of  emancipating  himself  from  the  controul 
of  his  parents.  The  royal  family  being  at  Ham{>toii 
Court,  the  princess  of  Wales  was  seized  with  the 
pangi  of  childbirth,  and  the  pri|K;e,< without- the 
least  intimation  to  the  king  and  que^n^  hurried  her 
^way  to  St.  James's  palace,  where  ^e  was  th^t  night 
delivered  of  a  princess,  before  the  queen,  or  any 
officers  of  stata,  whose  attendance  was  requisite  on 
fiuch  occasions,  could  surrive*    Ne^t  morning,  when 


the  <}iiem  cam^^  to  ^AAt  the  princes  of  Wales,  the 
prince  apdo^zed  for  his  abrupt  departure  to  her 
majesty,  observing  that  the  suddenness  with  which 
his  wife  was  sdzed,  rendered  tt  necessary  to  obtain 
immediate  assistance,  and  that  it  was  thought  more 
pradent  to  return  to  London  than  wait  till  the  phy- 
sicians and  midwives  could  arrive  at  Hampton  Court, 
which  might  be  too  late.    He  entreated  the  queen  to 
explain  his  motives  to  the  king,  and  expressed  his 
intention  of  waiting  on  his  majesty  that  very  mwn- 
ing ;  but  the  queen  advised  him  to  delay  his  visit 
for  a  few  days,  in  which  he  acquiesced.    The  king 
was  so  highly  offended,  that,  far  from  being  moved 
by  this  justification,  he  resolved  to  express  his  re- 
sentment in  a  manner  no  less  public  than  that  ia 
which  the  indignity  was  offered.     A  new  message 
was  accordingly  prepared  to  that  purpose,  and  de^ 
livered  to  the  prince  with  the  same  formality.    In 
reply  to  the  message  the  prince  wrote  a  submissive 
letter,  in  which,  after  expressing  his  mortification 
at  having  displeased  the  king,  he  requested  permis^ 
sion  to  wait  upon  his  mijesty  the  next  morning. 
This  request  being  rejected,  he  renewed  it  again  and 
again,  expressing  his  hopes  and  earnest  desire  of 
being  restored  to  favour ;  but  his  entreaties  had  no 
effect,  and  the  king  adopted  the  violent  resolution 
of  dismissing  the  prince  from  his  residence  in  the 
palace  of  St.  James's.    The  chancellor  and  his  friends 
having  expressed  their  concern  and  delivered  their 
opinion,  that  such  a  measure  should  be  avoided,  if 
possible,  consistently  with  the  king's  honour,  WaL 
pole  replied,  that  such  was  the  kmg's  final  i^esolu^ 
tion.    It  was  then  proposed  that  a  message  should 
be  sent  to  the  prince,  acquainting  him  with  the 
kind  of  submission,  and  alterations  in  his  conduct, 
which  the  king  expected,  as  the  terms  of  the  recon* 
ciliation.     But  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  sir 
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Robert  Walpolc,  as  likely  to  beget  a  paper  war 
tween  the  king  and  his  son,  which  would  be  at- 
tended with  still  more  fatal  consequences  than  tak* 
ing  it  short  atjhrst  The  draught  of  the  message 
was  then  taken  into  consideration.    The  chancellor 

Eersevered  in  arguing  against  the  impropriety  and 
arshness  of  the  style,  and  on  his  representation 
some  more  gentle  expressions  were  adopted  in  the 
message,  which,  after  a  recapitulation  of  all  the 
prince  s  o0ences,    concluded    in   these   terms  :-^ 
^*  Until  you  withdraw  your  confidence  from  those 
^*  by  whose  advice  you  are  directed  in  your  unwar* 
^  rantable  behaviour  to  me  and  to  the  queen  ;  and 
••  until  you  return  to  youi:  duty,  you  shall  not  re* 
^  side  in  my  palace,  which  I  will  not  suffer  to  be 
^  the  resort  of  them,  who,  under  the  appearance 
•*  of  an  attachment  to  you,  foment  the  divisions 
^  which  you  have  made  in  my  femily,  and  thereby 
•*  weaken  the  common  interest  of  the  whole.    In 
•*  this  situation,  I  will  receive  no  reply  but  wheii 
^  your  actions  manifest  a  just  sense  of  your  duty 
*^  and  submission,  that  may  induce  me  to  pardon 
"  what  at  present  I  must  justly  resent.    In  the  mean 
^  time,  it  is  my  pleasure  that  you  leave  St.  Jandes's^ 
^  with  all  your  &[nily,  when  it  can  be  done  with- 
**•  out  prejudice  or  inconvenience  to  the  princess.    I 
*•  shall  for  the  present  leave  to  her  the  care  of  my 
^  grand-daughter  until  a  proper  time  calls  upon  me 
♦'  to  consider  of  her  education."    All  farther  appli* 
cation  from  the  prince  being  ineffectual,  he  retired 
from  the  palace  to  Norfolk  house,  in  St.  James*« 
square,  where  he  took  hi$  residence,  and  his  house 
became  the  centre  of  political  opposition «    The  king 
jiccordingly  issued  an  order,  forbidding  all  persons 
who  paid  their  court  to  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Wales,  from  being  admitted  into  his  presence  at 
^y  of  the  rpyal  palaces.    Ifi  the.course  of  this  im- 
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portant  and  unfortunate  transaction,  the  princei 
gave  signs  of  high  spirit  and  extreme  sensibility,  as 
It  is  recorded  in  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  it,  left 
.by  lord  Hardwicke.  ( Hardivkke  Papers.)  The 
most  interesting  particulars  of  this  narrative  have 
been  selected  in  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
{voL  iu  chap.  AS.  Jrompage  442  to  492.  J 
The  parliament  is  prorogued,  June  21. 
This  year  was  marked  by  an  event  equally  disas- 
trous, to  the  country  and  to  the  king,  the  death  dF 
queen  Caroline.  Her  majesty  had  been  for  some 
time  in  a  declining  state  of  health;  the  disorder 
which  occasioned  her  death  was  a  rupture,  which, 
irom  motives  of  delicacy,  she  was  so  imprudent  as 
to  conceal,  even  from  the  medical  men  who  were 
called  in  to  her  relief.  Judging  from  syniptoms 
more  or  less  equivocal,  the  physicians  treated  it  as 
the  gout,  supposed  to  be  in  her  stomach,  and  ad- 
ministered strong  cordials,  which  produced  an  in- 
jQammation  in  the  bqwels,  and  soon  after  a  mortifi- 
cation, of  which  she  died,  November  20,  maintain- 
ing to  the  moment  of  her  dissolution,  serenity, 
temper,  dignity,  greatness  of  soul,  and  an  unaf- 
fected submission  to  the  ways  of  Providence.  She 
sent  her  blessing  and  a  message  of  forgiveness  to  her 
son,  and  told  sir  Robert  Walpole,  that  she  would 
}i4ve  seen  him  with  pleasure,  but  prudence  forbad 
the  interview,  as  it  might  embarrass  and  irritate 
the  king.  On  her  death-bed  she  testified  her  appro- 
bation of  sir  Robert  Walpple's  measures,  and  the 
high  opinion  she  entertained  of  his  capacity  and 
rectitude.  Turning  to  the  minister,  who,  with  the 
king,  was  standing  by  her  bedside,  she  said  to  himj 
I  hope  you  will  pever  desert  the  king,  but  con- 
tinue to  serve  him  with  your  usual  fid^ty  ;*'  ^> 
pointing  to  the  king,  she^ded,  '^  I  rpcoo^mend  .his 
^'  majesty  to  you.*'  Np  words^oi>  siffiiciently  ex» 
press  the  sensibility  and  affection  of  George  11.  during 
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her  illness,  and  his  regret  for  her  loss.  He  watchh 
ed  by  her  bedside  with  unabated  attention^  and 
could  scarcely  be  prevailed  oa  to  take  any  rest  till 
she  expired;  and  for  a  long  time  after  that  melan- 
choly event,  he  could  not  see  sir  Robert  Walpole 
without  bursting  into  tears.  (^Memoirs  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpoky  voL  iL  chap.  49tL  p.  492.) 

An7t.  1 738. 

The  attention  of  the  whole  nation  was  now  en- 
grossed by  the  complaints  respecting  the  depreda^ 
tiohs,  violence,'  and  cruelties  committed  by  the  Spa- 
niards  against  the  English  tnuie  in  America ;  and 
as  the  petiticms  and  debates  on  this  subject  were  the 
nsost  important  and  almost  the  only  business  of 
this  session,  a  concise,  exact,  and  clear  acGouitt  of 
the  origin,  motives,  and  principal  circumstances  of 
those  quarrels  that  finally  terminated  in  the  Spanish 
war,  is  the  more  necessary,  that  they  are  con^sedly 
and  inaccurately  related  by  many  historians* 

The  Spaniards  having  first  discovered  the  new 
wbfld,  assumed  an  excludve  right  to  all  the  conti« 
nentof  America,  particularly  when  Brazil  fell  under 
the  dooiinion  of  Philip  IL  by  his  acquiring  posses- 
moo  b£  PottugaL  When  the  vast  fabric  of  the 
Spanish  empire  began  to  moulder  away  under  the 
feeble  successors  ot  Philip,  the  Dutch,  French,  and 
English  formed  settlements  on  the  continent  and' 
islands  of  America.  Spain,  however,  did  not  re- 
nounce her  original  title,  and  even  in  times  of  peace, 
hostilities  seldom  ceased  in  the  West  Indies ;  and 
vrere.  an  inexhaustible  source  of  disputes  and  com- 
fdaints.  The  treaties  of  1667  and  1670,  besides 
aonfirming  to  the  English  the  right  of  sovereign 
dominion  of  all  lands  they  then  possessed  in  the 
West  Indies,  regulated  in  the  most  specific  terms 
the  mode  of  intercourse  in  that  quarter.    The-  ninth  <^ 
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article  in  the  treaty  of  1670,  forbad  the  respective 
subjects  of  each  nation  from  trading  with  the  colo» 
nies,  or  dominions  of  the  other  in  tne  West  Indies^ 
yet  permitted  such  commerce  to  be  carried  on  ac<* 
corc&igto  a  licence  granted  by  either  sovereign* 
Moreover,  a  great  facmty  was  given  to  the  mutual 
intercourse,  by  the  formal  permissbn,  that  English 
ships  should  be  allowed  to  put  into  Spanish  har- 
bours, if  forced  by  storm  or  other  inconveniendes. 
In  the  mean  time  the  treaty  of  1667,  confirmed  on 
that  respect  by  all  subsequent  contracts,  allowed 
the  liberty  of  searching  merchant  ships  sailing  near 
the  ports,  and  in  the  seas  belonging  to  the  req>ecdve 
countries,  and  of  confiscating  contraband  goods; 
which  expression  alluded  to  arms  and  ammimition. 
This  searching  was  exerdsed  by  the  Spanidk  guarda- 
costas  in  the  American  seas  with  great  indulgence, 
as  long  as  the  great  opposition  and  rivalship  existing 
between  France  and  Spain  continued,  as  it  inclined 
the  latter  to  consider  the  English  as  het  most  im« 
portant  friend,  and  the  most  capable  of  protecting* 
by  their  maritime   force,  her  foreign  dominions* 
Thence  the  flourishing,  although  illicit  trade,  whidi,. 
by  the  connivance  of  Spain,  was  carried  on  between 
the  English  and  Spanish  plantations.    But  this  quiet 
and  prosperous  state  of  things  was  totally  alteied 
by  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the 
Spanish  throne.    The  stipulated  permission  of  trade, 
with  the  licence  of  the  sovereign  was  annulled,  and 
a  contract,  commonly  called  the  assiento  treaty ^  for 
supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with  a  certain  num« 
ber  of  negroes,  was  granted  to  the  South-Sea  Com* 
pany  for  thirty  years,  with  the  privilege  of  annuaUy 
sending  a  single   ship  of   a  certain  burthen,   to 
Spanish  America  laden  with  European  merchandiase* 
T>hough  the  English  retained  the  liberty  of  re-fittiog 
and  provisioning  in  the   Spanish  harbours,  they 
wiere  not  allowed  to  carry  on  a  friendly  and  com* 
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merdal  intercourse.  The  guarda*costas  exercised 
the  searching  of  ships  with  more  or  less  severity  i 
in  their  rigorous  exertions  to  prevent  illicit  traffic, 
some  illegal  captures  were  made^  and  some  acts  o£ 
violence  and  cruelty  occasionally  committed.  Thet 
distance  from  Europe,  the  delays  of  the  Spanish  tri- 
bunals,  and  the  interest  of  the  governors  in  declar- 
ing the  vessels  confiscated,  as  they  had  a  share  ia 
the  confiscations,  rendered  frequent  redress  of  griev* 
ances  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracticable. 

Other  differences  subsisted  at  that  time  betweei^ 
England  and  Spain.  The  right  of  cutting  logwood 
in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  and  collecting  salt  in  the 
island  of  Tortuga,  was  called  in  question ;  the  limits 
of  Carolina  and  Georgia  wece  contested;  Spain 
claimed  the  part  of  those  colonies  which  lay  conti-* 
guou&to  Florida }  and  the  demand  was  made  in 
such  violent  terms,  that  government,  apprehensive 
of  an  attack  on  the  province  >  of  Georgia,  had  or* 
dered  a  battalion  of  troops  to  embark  from  GibraU 
tax  for  America. 

At  this  juncture  the  ambitious  queen  of  Spain 
still  aspiring  to  the  possession  of  Parma  and  Tusc%» 
ny,  which  she  considered  as  hereditary  dominions,, 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  peace ;  and  when  on  th^, 
d^h  of  John  Garton,  the  last  sovereign  of  thc^ 
house  of  Medids ,  Tuscany,  according  to  the  trea* 
lies,  devolved  on  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  she  re* 
solved  to  revive  her  claim  upon  that  duchy,  and 
even  niade  overtures  to  England  to  obtain  her  as^s- 
tance,  insinuating,  that  if  granted,  Spain  should  re*> 
linquish  all  claims  on  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and 
accommodate  all  commercial  differences  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  England.  This  violation  of  the  most 
solemn  treaties  tending  to  re-kindle  a  general  war 
in  Europe,  being  rejected,  the  queen  of  Spam  was 
more  irritated  than  ever ;  in  conformity  to  ord^s- 
from  the  court  of  Madrid,  the  guarda-costas  becanm; 
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more  rigorous,  and  the  repeated  instances  of  their 
violence  were  transmitted  to  England.  A  petition 
was  accordingly  presented  to  the  king  by  a  large 
body  of  merchants,  complaining  of  these  depreca- 
tions, and  stating  specific  cases  of  illegal  captures 
and  confiscations.  In  consequence  of  their  evi- 
dence, a  spirited  memorial  was  sent  with  their 
petition  to  the  English  minister  at  Madrid,  with 
orders  to  present  it  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to 
require  his  majesty  to  give  efiectual  orders  for  pu- 
nishing the  persons  guilty  of  these  atrocities,  and 
for  granting  immediate  reparation  to  the  British 
subjects,  observing,  that  if,  contrary  to  expectation, 
these  instances  should  not  have  the  desired  efiect ; 
his  Britannic  majesty  would  be  obliged  to  procure 
for  his  subjects  tnat  satisfaction,  which  they  had  a 
right  to  demand,  by  virtue  of  subsisting  treaties 
and  the  law  of  nations.  King  Philip  rephed  to  the 
minister,  that  he  would  do  any  thing  in  his  power 
to  preserve  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  England. 
Notwithstanding  the  pressing  importunities  of  the 
British  minister,  who  declared  that  nothing  but 
immediate  restitution  and  exemplary  punishment 
could  give  satisfaction ;  the  answer  was  not  return- 
ed before  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  it  even  ap- 
peared, that  the  Spanish  court  did  not  view  the 
subject  in  the  same  light  as  the  English  cabinet, 
and  controverted  many  positions  advanced  in  the 
memorial. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  contest  between  Eng- 
land and  Spaih  at  the  opening  of  tlie  session,  January 
24th.  His  majesty's  speech  was  remarkably  short, 
mid  recommended  the  dispatch  of  public  business 
with  prudence  and  unanimity.  Both  houses  pre- 
sented addresses  of  condolence  on  the  queen's  death. 
The  state  of  affairs  between  Spain  iand  Great  Britain 
was  goon  after  taken  into  consideration.  On  the 
Srd  of  March,  a  petition  was  presented  from  divers 
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merchants,  planters,  arid  others^  tradiijsr  to,  or  in- 
terested in  the  British  plantations  in  America,  reca- 
pitulating all  that  had  passed  in  cpps?^qnce  of 
former  applications,  and  declaring  that  the.  Spaniards^ 
still  cosQ tinned  their  depredations,  and  carifi^  them 
to  a  greater  height  of  violence  and  cruelty ;  the 
house  was  daily  assailed  with  p€[titian$<  apd  p^>er9 
tektingin  the  most  pathetic  $traip,. the  iiplj^uniani- 
ties  oonm^itted  upon  the  Ertglishjta^^n-  prisoners  ia 
America,,  on  board  of  trading  ves^el^,.aj^4  con^l* 
led  ^  to  work  in  the  Spanish. .  dock  yatd^i^d  fprtffi- 
cations,  with  irons  upon  their  legs,,{su)^si$ti#g:UppA 
k>athsoa^e  provisions',  oyerrun  with;  li^e^^ipin,.  fre- 
quently tortured  and  impri^Qnejd  in  dupgeans;  Se- 
veral captains  and  s^n^eu'w^jrer^eEi^^iilV^d  at  the 
bar  of  the.house^  and  if  fiiU  :CFedit;(i>ightibe  givecb 
to  the.  witnesses,  the  facts .WerrC^  u-nqy^sijipnably 
prt)ved.  But  they  were  not  exan>ifled;^pQpk  oath,, 
and  were '  not  codfronted  witJi  a[5iy  rf^yidence  Withe 
side  of  the  Spaniards.  They  weff^  induced  by/  their] 
own  interest^  and  by  the:  hopes,  pf  oJj?taping>  ^-epar 
ration,.to.e3^aggerate  their  injuries.'  Xhsy  iSaw  [that 
it  was  popular  to  inveigh  against  the  S4)aniards,  ^d 
were  encouraged  to  render  a  disastrQus  tale^  morei 
disastrous.  »  .,,0   r^,-;  .  *  . 

*  For  a  further  elucidation  pf  .these  pjroiceedings,  it. 
is  necessary  to  observej  that  the  prin^ipadjjvjew  of 
the  opposition  was  directed  to  improjjQ,the(,'«iisun- 
derstanding  with  Spain  to  such  a ,  degree,  sap.^o  ren- 
der the  ac^ustment  of  the  disputes  in^practicable ; 
;ind  by  inflaming  the  nation  with  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  Spanish  cruelties  and  insuH^,  to  cpmpel 
the  minister  to  enter  into  a  wiar,  which  they  consi- 
dered as  the  probable  means  ^f  obtaining  his  re- 
moval. In  answer  to  those,  who,  adopting  that 
opinion,  ventured  to  allege,  that  Walpole  was 
afraid  of  a  war,  because  peace  was  his  only  safety ; 
he  observed,    '^As  to  the  common  notioxii  of  ^ 
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minister's  being  afraid  to  enter  upon  a  war,  I  do 

not  understand  upon  what  it  can  be  grounded. 

For  my  part,  I  could  neter  see  any  cause  either 
^  from  reason  or  from  my  own  experience,  to  ima- 
^  gine  that  a  minister  is  not  a9  safe  in  time  of  war 
•*  as  in  time  of  peace.  Nay,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
^  reason  alone,  it  is  the  interest  of  a  minister,  con- 
^  sdous  of  any  mismanagement  that  there  should 
^  be  a  war ;  because,  by  a  war,  the  eyes  of  the 
^  public  are  diverted  from  examining  into  his  con- 
^  duct ;  nor  is  he  accountable  for  the  bad  success 
^'  of  a  war,  as  he  is  for  that  of  his  administration/*. 

The  Spanish  afiairs  so  much  occupied  the  pubfic 
attention,  that  all  other  considerations  were  totally 
^erlooked,  and  notwithstanding  the  high  national 
regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  j  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  resolution  ^unanimoudy  passed  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  standing  order,  prohibiting  the 
publication  of  the  debates  while  the  house  was  sit* 
ting,  as  wdl  as  during  the  recess. 
•  Among  those  wiio  were  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  respecting  the  depredations  and  indigni* 
ties  of  all  sorts  committed  by  the  Spaniards,  was 
one  Jenkins,  who  seven  years  before  was  boarded 
by  a  guarda-costas,  and  according  to  the  period!* 
cal  papers  of  the  times,  the  captain  of  the  Spanish 
guardaHX)8tas  had  put  the  men  to  the  torture  and 
was  reported  to  have  hanged  up  Jenkins  three  times, 
once  with  the  calnn  boy  at  his  feet,  and  then  to 
have  cut  off  one  of  his  ears  and  bid  him  carry  it 
to  his  king.  The  effect  of  this  ridiculous  story^ 
which  had  -  made  little  impression  at  the  time,  was 
proportionate  upon  the  nation  at  large,  to  the  im-* 
pression  of  horror  and  vengeance  it  created  in  the 
house  of  commons,  who  would  have  eagerly  adopt* 
ed  the  most  peremptory  resolutions,  had  they  not 
been  opposed  with  great  address  by  sir  Robert 
"Walpole.    He  agreed  that  the- petitioners  had  fully 
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proved  their  losses,  that  the  depredations  that  had 
been  committed  by  the  guarda-costas,  were  con- 
trary to  the  law  ot  nations,  to  the  treaties  existing 
between  England  and  Spain,  to  the  undoubted  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  mtish  subjects,  and  deserved 
the  highest  resentment ;    ^^  but  still  I  think,'*  said 
be,  ^^  if  proper  satis£u:tion  and  full  reparation  can 
*^  be  obtained  by  peaceable  means,  we  ought  not  to 
*'  involve  the  nation  in  a  war,  from  the  event  oif 
^  which,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  fear,  and  the  ut-* 
^  most  we  can  hope  for,  from  the  mostuninterrupt- 
^  ed  success,  is  a  proper  satisfaction  for  past  inju-^ 
^  ries,  and  a  proper  security  against  our  meeting 
^  with  any  such  hereafter,  which  there  are  still 
^  hopes  of  gaining  by  negociation/*     .The  house 
agreed  accordingly  to  an  address,  beseeching  his 
majesty  to  use  his  enckavours  to  obtain  effectual  ' 
reparation  for  the  insults  and  injuries  sustained  by 
his  subjects,  to  the  dishonour  of  his  crown  ;  assur->- 
ing  him,  that  in  case  his  friendly  instances  should 
miscarry,  the  house  would  effectually  support  his 
majesty   in  taking  such  measures  as  honour  and 
justice  should  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  pursue* 
The  address  voted  in  the  upper  house  was  still 
stronger,  and  both  were  most  favourably  answered 
by  his  majesty. 

Another  motion  was  made.  May  £th,  to  bring 
in  a  bill  under  the  plausible  title  of  effectually  secur<^ 
ing  and  encouraging  the  trade  to  America.  The 
intent  of  the  act  was  to  ^ve  the  property  of  all 
prizes  taken  from  the  Spaniards-  after  a  dedaration 
of  war  to  the  officers  and  seamed  present  in  the 
acticMi ;  head  money,  or  6i  for  every  Spaniard  made 
prisoner  at  sea,  was  to  be  granted  to  the  sailors ; 
and  the  property  of  all  places  taken,  was  to  be  vest- 
ed by  the  king's  patent  in  the  captors.  The  minis- 
ter opposed  this  nK)tion  with  a  great  strength  of 
argument,  pointed  out  its  impropriety  at  this  June- 
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ture,  and  proved  that  such  an'act  would  amount  to 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  involve  thiQ  country  with 
all  the  commercial  nations  in  Europe.  The  motion 
was  negatived  by  a  large  'majority^  and  a  few  days 
after  this  debate,  the  pairli^tneilt  was  ptor:ogued. 
May  20th.  A  fortnight  aft^r^  the  princess  of  Wales^ 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  wasbapriaed  under  the 
name  .of  George,  (now,  kiilg  Qf  England*)  About 
the  same  time,  a  strong  r  sq^adxpn  under  admirs^ 
Haddock,  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  ;  instruQtion* 
were  sent  by  government. to  the  British  .na^irchant» 
in  the  several  sea-ports  of  Spaiii,  to  register  ail  their 
effects  with  a  notary  in  case  of  a  rupture^  and 
Georgia  was  supplied  both  with  troops  and  stores 
for  resisting  the.  Spaniards,  who  threatened  to  in-- 
vade  it. 

These  rigorous  measures  induced  the  court  of 
Madrid  to  send  almost  immediately  such  pacific  in- 
structions to  the  Spanish  ipinister  in  England^  that 
in  the  month  of  September,  preliminaries  were 
signed  as  the  ba^is  of  a  treaty  of  accommodation^ 
or  rather  of  that  famous  convention,  which 
'  made  so  much  fioise  in  Europe,  and  almost  ruined 
the  internal  tranquillity  of  i  England. 

A  resolution  is  taken  by /.itfeQ.  city  of  London  for 
building  a  magnificent  mansion-house  for  their  fu- 
ture lord  mayors,  which  was  founded  the  next 
year,  October  2'srd,  and  inhabited  in  1 752, 

The  act  to  discourage  the  retail  of  spirituous 
liquors,  produced  numberless  tumults  in  the- dues 
of  London  and  Westminster,  and  so  little  regard  was 
paid  to  this  law,  that  in  less  than  two  years,, more 
tha^n  1 2,000  persons  within  the  bills  of  iportality 
were  convicjted  of  having  sold .  illegally  gin-  or  ge- 
neva. Nearly  one-half  of  that  I}^mbe^  were  cast  in 
the  penalty  of  100/-  and  ,3000  paid  10/.  each  for  an 
exemption  from  beipg  .coqinjiitted  to  tjiie  house  of 
correction*  .  '     ,      . 
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The  parliament  met,  February  1st,     The  king,  in 
his  speech  informed  both  houses,  that  a  convention 
was  concluded  and  ratified  between  him   and  the 
king  of  Spain,  who  had  obliged  himself  to  make  re- 
paration to  the  British  subjects  for  their  losses,  by- 
certain  stipulated  payments,  and  that  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries were  named  for  regulating  within  a  limited 
time,  all  those  grievances   and  abuses  which  had 
hitherto  interrupted  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
in  the   American  seas ;  and  for  settling  all  matters 
of  dispute  in  such  a  nianner,  as  might  for  the  fu- 
ture prevent  or  remove  all  new  causes  and  pretences 
of  complaint.     The  motion  for  an  address  of  thanks 
encountered  violent  opposition  in  both  houses,  but 
was  carried  without  a  division  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  at  a  great  majority  in  the  lower  house.     The 
convention  being  laid  before  the  commons  was  re- 
ferred  to    a  committee,  and  its    contents    being 
published,  a  violent  outcry  was  raised  against  the 
conditions.     The  convention  was  approved  in   the^ 
house  of  lords  by. a  majority  of  95  against  7*l?j  but 
a  strong  protest  was  entered  into  by  SQ  peers,  and 
at  the  head  of  those  who  voted  in  opposition  was 
the  prince  of  Wales.     In   the  house  of  commons, 
Walpole  opened  the  debate,  by   a  speech   of  two 
hours  and  a  half,  which  he  concluded  by  moving  an 
address  of  thanks  for   the  communication  of  the 
convention.     The  minority  in  their  opposition  ap- 
pealcii  forcibly   to   the  passions   and    feelings,  and 
exhausted  every  topic  which  was  calculated  to  in- 
flame  the  public  mind.     After  the   warmest  de- 
bates, frequently   interrupted   by    several  petitions 
against  the  convention,   the   address  was  carried  by 
g  majority  of  only  260  against  232. 

It;  appeared,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  de^ 
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bate,  that  the  minister's  friends  were  the  most 
powerful  in  the  house ;  and  the  opposition  thinks 
ing  that  they  could  make  no  further  ejffbrts  against 
him  with  any  probability  of  success,  formed  the  re- 
solution no  less  unconstitutional  than  improper  and 
even  ridiculous,  of  alarming  the  nation  by  their 
secession  from  their  duty  in  parliament.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wyndham,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Boling- 
t)roke,  advised  this  measure,  introduced  it  into  the 
house  of  commons  by  a  very  remarkable  speedii,  in 
which  he  animadverted  against  those  who  had  vot« 
ed  for  the  address,  as  being  a  faction  against  the 
liberties  and  properties  of  their  fellow  subjects.  ^  I 
**  here,  sir,"  said  he,  *'  bid  a  final  adieu  to  this  house, 
and  appeal  to  a  future,  free,  uninfluenced  house  of 
commons.  Let  it  be  the  judge  of  my  conduct  and 
^^  that  of  my  friends,  on  this  occasion.  Mean  time 
^  I  shall  conclude  with  doing  that  duty  to  my 
^^  country  I  am  still  at  liberty  to  perform,  which  is 
**  to  pray  for  its  preservation.  May,  therefore,  that 
"  Power,  which  has  so  often  and  so  visibly  inter* 
**  posed  in  behalf  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  this 
^^  nation,  continue  its  care  over  us,  at  this  worst 
^  and  most  dangerous  junctures,  whilst  the  Jnso* 
^^  lence  of  enemies  without,  and  the  influence  of 
^^  corruption  within,  threaten  the  ruin  of  I^r  con* 
"  stituti<Mi.'* 

The  insult  offered  to  the  ly>use  in  calling  the  tna-* 
jority  a  faction,  raised  th^  indignation  to  such  a 
degree,  that  one  of  them  rose  to  move  fw  commit* 
ment  to  the  tower,  when  the  minister,  conscious 
that  such  a  measure  would  create  a  dangerous  fer- 
ment in  the  country,  prevented  it  by  rising  himself) 
and  representing  in  a  very  animated  speech  that  the 
friends  of  the  nation  and  the  house  were  obHged  to 
the  seceders  for  thus  pulHng  off  the  mask.  *'•  We 
*'  can  be  upon  our  guard,"  said  he,  "  against  open 
"  rebellion,  but  it  is  diflicult  to  guard  against  secret 
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^^  traitors.. ...  I  am  only  afraid  that  they  will  not 
"  be  so  good  as  their  word,  and  that  they  will  re- 
^^  turn.. .  •  •  But  I  hope  their  behaviour  will  unite  alt 
^^  true  friends  of  the  present  happy  establishment 
**  of  the  crown  in  his  majesty's  person  and  family 
*^  more  firmly  than  ever,  and  that  the  gentlemen^ 
••  who,  ^¥ith  good  intentions,  have  been  deluded 
^^  into  the  like  measures,  will  awake  from  their  de- 
^^  lusion,  since  the  trumpet  of  rebellion  is  now  au« 
^  daciously  sounded/'  Several  members  of  the 
minority  taking  the  hint,  refused  to  desert  their  par« 
liamentary  station,  and  the  s^plause  they  received 
from  their  constituents,  reflected  tacitly  on  the  con* 
duct  of  the  others,  which  was  evidently  unjusti* 
fiable  i  as  if  the  majority  of  the  common^  was  real- 
ly  a  faction^  influenced  or  corrupted  by  the  minis* 
ter,  they  strengthened  that  faction  by  retiring  from 
the  house :  and  if  the  constitution  was  in  so  great 
danger  as  they  pretended,  their  deserting  the  only 
post  where  they  could  and  should  defend  it  to  the 
last  extremity,  was  a  flagrant,  cowardly  desertion 
of  their  most  important  and  sacred  duty*  In  the 
mean  time,  Walpole  decliiired  that  no  event  had 
ever  relieved  him  from  more  embarrassments,  ov 
supplied  him  with  greater  means  of  promoting  the 
real  interests  of  the  nation  ;  that  while  he  was 
continually  teased  with  the  bickerings  of  the  oppo- 
sition, he  could  not  introduce  a  single  bill  of  the 
most  beneficial  tendency,  which  would  not  meet 
with  resistance  or  expose  him  to  obloquy;  but 
now,  that  the  principal  leaders  of  the  minority  had 
retired  from  parliament,  he  would  not  let  escape 
such  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  propose  several 
measures  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  the  country.  Many 
important  bills  to  that  purpose  were  accordingly  pass- 
ed during  the  secession  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
wa$9  to  the  seceders,  disappointment  and  speedy 
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repentance,  to  the  country,  wise  and  beneficial  re- 
gulations, to  Walpole,  satisfaction  and  triumph,  and 
to  future  ministers  an  imitable  precedent  for  fii-r 
ture  secessions. 

The  princess  of  Wales  was  brought  to  bed  of 
another  prince,  March  14tlu 

.  His  majesty  having  renewed  with  the  king  of 
Denmark  the  treaty  of  subsidy  expired  in  1737, 
sent  a  message  to  the  commons  to  be  enabled  to 
make  good  the  engagements  which  he  had  thereby 
entered  into,  namely,  to  pay  to  his  Danish  majes* 
ty  250,000  crowns  banco  annually,  on  condition 
that  he  would  keep  during  three  years  5000  foot 
an4  1 000  horse  in  readiness  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britain,  so  as  to  be  always  in  a  condition  to  march 
within  two  months  after  notice  given.  The  king 
desired  by  another  message,  to  be  enabled  to  grant 
an  annuity  of  15,000/.  per  annum  to  his  son  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  and  his  issue,  and  24,000/. 
per  annum  to  the  four  princesses  his  daughters. 
These  two  messages  were  complied  with,  without 
any  objection  on  the  latter,  and  with  very  little  on 
the  former.  The  commons  voted  besides,  500,000/. 
to  his  majesty  for  enabling  him  to  make  such  fur- 
ther augmentation  of  his  forces  either  by  sea  or 
land  as  the  exigency  of  the  affairs  might  require. 

The  supplies  being  voted,  and  the  funds  establish- 
ed, the  parliament  was  prorogued,  June  14th. 

The  face  of  affairs  was,  at  this  period,  totally 
changed  in  Spain,  and  the  court  of  Madrid,  pro- 
voked at  the  haughty  and  insulting  language  of  the 
English  parliament,  seemed  fully  determined  not  to 
fulfil  the  terms  of  the  convention.  The  king  of 
Spain  himself  bitterly  complained  to  the  English 
minister  of  the  insult  offered  to  his  honour,  by  the 
continuance  of  the  British  squadron  in  the .  Medi- 
terranean, and  declared  that  as  the  SouthSea  Com- 
pany refused  to  pay  the  arrears  due  fpr  their  intro- 
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ducing  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,    he  thought 
himself  at  liberty  to  revoke  the  assiento  contract, 
and  to  seize  their   effects  as  an  indemnification  for 
those  arrears  which  were  pretended  to  amount  to 
68,000/.     It  was  also  intimated  by  the  Spanish  mi- 
nisters,  that  if  the  daim  of  searching  ships  in  the 
American  seas,  was  not  admitted  as  the'  basis  of 
future  negociations,  there  could  be  no  occasion  for 
any  further  conference.     This  intelligence  was  na 
sooner  received  in  England,  than  the  most  vigorous 
preparations  were   made  for   offensive  operations, 
and  Horace  Walpole  embarked  for  Holhnd  to  re- 
quire the  quota  of  troops  stipulated  in  case  of  % 
war.     In  the  mean  time  the  English  minister  at 
Madrid  was  directed  to  insist  on  a  full  renuncia* 
tion  on  the  part  of  Spain,  of  all  claims  of  search- 
ing British  ships,  and  on  the  immediate  executioa 
of  all  that  had  been  stipulated  by  the  convention. 
The  English  minister  in  delivering  this  message,  an- 
nounced that  his  majesty  had  adopted  a  resolutioa 
of  granting  his  subjects  liberty  to  make  reprisals  oa 
the  Spaniards,  and  that  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
Spain  if  he  did  not  immediately  receive  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.     The  reply  amounted  to  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  the  Spanish  court  prepared  for  hostili- 
ties with  unusual  activity.     Letters  of  reprisal  were 
accordingly  issued  against  Spain ;  a  great  fleet  as«- 
sembied  at  Spithead ;  an  embargo  laid  on  all  mer- 
chant ships  outward  bound,   and  a  reinforcement 
sent  to  the  Mediterranean  squadron.     The  king 
had  issued  orders  for  augmenting  his  land  forces, 
and  raising  a  body  of  marines ;  a  great  number  of 
men  of  war  were  put  in  commission,  and  admiral 
Vernon  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  take  the 
command  of  the  squadron  in  those  seas.      His  ca- 
tholic majesty  having  ordered  all  the  British  ships 
in  his  harbours  to  be. seized  and  detained,  the  king 
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denounced*  war  against  Spain  oh  the  28rd    day 
of  October. 

The  declaration  of  war  excited  a  general  en- 
thxisiasm  in  England.  The  bells  were  pealed  in 
all  the  churches  of  London ;  a  numerous  pro- 
cession attended  the  heralds  in  the  city ;  huzzas 
and  acclamations  resounded  on  all  sides.  The 
stocks,  which  had  been  on  the  decline,  rose  instan- 
taneously* The  possessions  of  Spain,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  rich  mines  of  Peru  and  Potosi^  were 
considered  as  an  easy  prey  to  the  British  adven* 
turers.  Mr.  de  Bussy^the  French  ambassadcMr,  who 
had  left  England  some  time  before,  was  sent  over 
to  make  an  offer  of  his  most  christian  majesty's 
mediation.  He  was  answered,  that  things  were 
fiow  too  far  gone  for  an  accommodation  to  take 
place,  and  that  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  his 
most  christian  majesty  was  the  least  qualified  for 
the  office  of  a  mediator,  as  his  ministers  at  the 
Hague,  and  elsewhere,  had  publicly  declared,  that  in 
case  of  war,  France  was  obliged  by  treaties  and  by 
other  ties,  to  assist  Spain  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  seceders,  pretending  that  the  difficulties 
which  had  hindered  their  attendance  in  par- 
liament,  were  now  removed  by  the  declaration  of 
war,  resolved  to  resume  their  functions  at  the  next 
session,  which  opened  November  1 5th.  The  king 
in  his  speech,  acquainted  both  houses  with  the  pre- 
sent  state  of  a&irs  ;  complained  of  the  public 
heats  and  animosities,  and  invited  them  to  give  him 
their  advice  at  that  critical  and  important^  juncture. 
Loyal  addresses  were  voted  by  both  houses  on  this 
occasion.  Walpole,  in  the  debate,  treated  the  lat« 
$ecessi<Hi  not  only  with  severity,  but  with  great  con- 
tempt and  indignation.  He  observed,  that  it  was 
owing  to  it  that  things  had  proceeded  with  so  much 
pn^nimity  toward^  the  dose  of  the  last  ^lession,  aod 
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that  more  laws  had  past  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo* 
pie  than  ever,  were  known  to  pass  in  so  short  a 
time. 

Ann.  1740. 

The  king  sends  a  message  to  both  houses,  March 
6th,  to  acquaint  them  he  was  about  to  marry  the 
|)rincess  Mary,  his  majesty's  fourth  daughter,  to 
prince  Frederic,  son  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  ; 
expressing  his  hope,  that  the  commons  will  enable 
faim  to  give  a  suitable  portion  to  the  princess.  They 
untnimously  vote  to  grani  40,000/.  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  ship,  dispatched  from  the  West  Indies  by 
admiral  Vernon,  brings  an  account  of  his  having 
taken  Portobello  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and 
destroyed  all  the  fortifications  of  the  place.  AU 
the  king's  demands  are  granted  by  the  commons  ; 
they  provide  for  2.%000  land  forces,  besides  6000 . 
marines ;  they  vote  the  subsidy  to  Denmark ;  they 
enable  his  majesty  to  equip  a  very  powerful  navy, 
and  to  defray  certain  extraordinary  expenses  not 
specified  in  the  estimates.  To  answer  these  grants, 
they  impose  a  land-tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound, 
and  empower  the  king  to  deduct  1,200,000/.  from 
the  sinking  fund.  The  expense  of  the  war  amount^ 
ed  this  year  to  4,059,722/. 

The  session  was  closed  April  29th.  The  winter 
was  nearly  as  severe  this  year  as  it  had  been  in  1709; 
the  hard  frost  began  a,t  Christmas,  and  continued 
to  the  latter  end  of  February  with  the  greatest  in- 
tensity. The  river  Thames  was  covered  with  such 
a  cnist  of  ice,  that  a  multitude  of  people  dwelt  , 
upon  it  in  tents,  and  a  great  number  of  booths  were 
erected  for  the  entertainment  of  the  populace. 

A  formidable  fleet  of  27  ships  of  the  line,  besides 
frigates,  fire  ships,  &c.  &c.  is  sent  to  reinforce  admi<P 
ral  Vernon  for  an  intended  attack  of  the  northern 
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coast  of  New  Spain.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  is 
made  on  Carthagena ;  the  captures  made  at  sea,  far 
from  having  a  good  effect,  create  animosities  be- 
tween the  soldiers  and  sailors ;  another  attempt,  no 
less  unsuccessful,  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  completes 
the  disappointment  and  impatience  of  the  fleet, 
among  whom  sickness  raged,  and  a  great  mortafity 
prevailed ;  and  this  powerful  armament,  which  had 
£xed  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  returns  to  England 
without  having  performed  any  thing  to  compensate 
for  the  expense  of  its  equipment. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  the  king  set  out  for 
Hanover,  after  having  appointed  a  regency.  A  few 
days  after  his  departure  the  marriage  of  the  princess 
Mary  was  celebrated  by  proxy,  and  she  embarked 
for  the  continent  in  the  montl^  of  June. 

In  September,  a  small  squadron,  commanded  by 
commodore  Anson,  set  sail  for  the  South  Sea,  in 
order  to  act  against  the  enemy  on  the  coast  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  and  co-operate  occasionally  with  admiral 
Vernon. . 

The  humane  and  important  scheme  of  erecting 
an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  foundlings  and  ex- 
posed children,  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
alacrity  and  success ;  the  trustees  appointed  by  the 
xoyal  patent  were  composed  of  the  first  names  in 
the  kingdom ;  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  the  presi- 
dent. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  lost,  by  the  death  of  the 
queen,  a  powerful  and  affectionate  patroness,  who 
secured  to  him,  not  only  the  king's  attachment  and 
confidence,  but  his  constant  compliance  with  ail  the 
opinions  of  the  favourite  minister.  But  his  majesty, 
jiaturally  inclined  by  his  martial  disposition  to  apply 
for  redress  rather  to  arms  than  to  negociations,  being 
jio  longer  under  the  gentle  irresistible  influence  of  the 
^yeen,  soon  discovered  a  gradually  increasing  reluc- 
tanci^  tQ  the  pacific  schemes  of  Walpole,  which  did 
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not  fail  to  encourage  some  of  the  other  ininist^ra^ 
and  particularly  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  to  oppose 
occasionally  his  measures ;  and  soon  after  the  kii^V 
departure  for  Hanover  the  division  in  the  cabinet 
increased  to  so  high  a  degree,  that  at  one  tim^  the 
continuance  of  Walpole  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle^ 
seemed  impossible,  so  as  to  determine  Walpole  to 
obtain  his  own  dismission  even  in  the  king's  ab- 
sence* A  reconciliation  was,  however,  effected  by 
the  interference  of  lord  Hardwicke,  and  promises 
were  made  on  both  sides  to  act  with  renewed  cor- 
diality. But  pronuses  of  rival  statesmen  and  recon- 
ciliat;ions  pf  ministers  are  very  seldom,  if  ever,  to 
be  relied  on.  Although  the  dissolution  of  the  mi^ 
nistry  was  prevented,  yet  the  same  jealousy  still 
continued,  and  its  immediate  consequence  was  to 
strengthen  the  opposition  by  the  desertion  of  sooie 
friends  of  Walpole  and  the  cooling  of  many  more. 

Under  these  critical  circumstances  the  parliament 
wjas  assembled,  November  ,18.    The  king  assured 
both  houses,  that  he  was  determined  to  prosecute 
the  war  vigorously,  even  though  France  should  join 
with  Spain,  as  her  late  conduct  seemed  to  support 
this  supposition;    he  therefore   recommended   to 
their  consideration  the  necessary,  supplies  for  put- 
ting the  nation  in  such  a  posture  that  it  should  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  emergency  ;  he  finally 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  proper 
regulations  for  preventing  the  exportation  of  corn, 
and  for  more  effectual  methods  to  man  the  fleet  at 
this  juncture.    The  commons  having  voted  their 
address  of  tlianks,  brought  in  a  bill  for  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  corn,  and  another  for  the  encou- 
ragement and  increase  of  seamen,  and  for  the  better 
and  speedier  manning  of  the  fleet.     In  the  house  of 
lords,  the  king  was  no  sooner  withdrawn  tljan  the 
duke  of  Argyle  suddenly  rose,  before  any  of  the 
ministerial  peers  could  move  for  the  usual  address. 
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and,  after  reprobating  the  modern  custom  o#  echo- 
ing back  in  the  address  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
he  arraigned  with  great  acrimony  the  war,  in  which 
he  declared  that  no  one  right  step  bad  been  taken, 
either  in  the  commencement  or  in  the  prosecution ; 
and  concluded  by  proposing  to  revive  the  ancient 
mode  of  addressing,  to  assure  his  majesty  that  they 
would  stand  by  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  as  a  further 
proof  of  their  duty  and  affection  to  his  sacred  person, 
royal  family  and  government,  to  declare  that  they 
would  exert  themselves  in  their  high  capacity  of 
hereditary  council  of  the  crown  (to  which  all  other 
councils  were  subordinate  and  accountable),  in  such 
a  manner  as  might  best  tend  to  promote  the  true 
interest  of  hb  majesty  and  of  the  country  in  the 
present  juncture.  This  address,  though  seconded, 
was  negatived  by  a  great  majority,  and  an  address 
according  to  the  ordinary  form  was  voted. 

The  princess  of  Wales  was  brought  to  bed  of 
another  princess,  December  30. 

Ann.  1741. 

The  principal  scheme  of  the  opposition  in  this 
memorable  session  was  to  increase  the  unpopularity 
of  the  minister,  by  imputing  to  him  all  the  miscar- 
riages and  ill  success  of  the  war.  With  this  view 
an  open  and  personal  attack  upon  him  was  resolved* 
On  the  11th  of  February,  Mr.  Sandys  told  him, 
that  he  thought  it  an  act  of  common  attention  to 
inform  him,  that  he  should  on  Friday  next  bring  an 
accusation  of  several  articles  against  him.  No  less 
than  450  members  attended  the  house  on  that  im- 
portant occasion.  The  debate  was  opened  at  one 
o'clock* 

The  heads  of  accusation  Were:  1st,  In  regard  to 
foreign  affair^,  the  departing  from  the  principles  of 
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the  grand  aUianoey  which  tended  to  depress  the  in« 
veterate  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, and  the  abandoning  her  old  and  natural  ally, 
the  house  of  Austria.  2dl)r,  Respecting  domestic 
affairs,  the  debts  of  the  army,  swelled  from  400,000/« 
to  above  two  millions,  and  debentures  issued  for 
that  sum,  of  which,  part  had  been  discharged  from 
the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund.  3dly,  In  the  con* 
duct  of  the  war,  the  most  culpable  neglect  of  con- 
voys at  home,  and  of  sending  timely  the  necessary 
sup^dies  to  the  several  squadrons.  After  having 
long  expatiated  on  these  topics,  without  specifying 
any  foot,  supported  by  any  proof,  Mr.  Sandys  con- 
cluded by  moving,  that  an  humble  address  should 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be  gra-» 
eiously  pleased  to  remove  sir  Robert  Walpole  from  his 
majesty's  presence  and  counseb  for  ever.  The  next 
motion  wSis,  that  he  should  be  ordered  to  withdraw ; 
biH:  the  house  appearing  convinced  of  the  absurdity 
and  ii^stice  of  the  proposal,  it  was  withdrawn ;  and 
the  house  resolved,  that  the  minister  should  hear 
all  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  should  be  the 
last  to  reply.  A  long  and  violent  debate  then  took 
place  on  the  main  question.  Walpole*s  answer  was 
so  completely  justificative,  and  his  speech  made  such 
a  deep  impression  on  the  house,  that  the-  motion 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  290  against  106. 

A  similar  attack,  made  the  same  day  in  the  house 
of  lords,  with  more  pertinacity  and  vigour  than  in 
the  commons,  experienced  the  same  fate. 

The  most  important  measure  to  be  noticed  in  this 
session,  was  the  grant  of  a  subsidy  to  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  which  finally  involved  England  in  a  war 
with  France.  The  king,  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne,  had  informed  the  parliament,  that,  pursu- 
ant to  his  treaty  with  the  late  emperor,  he  had  re- 
solved to  adhere  to  the  engagements  he  had  con- 
traaed,  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
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and  the  Hbertks  of  Europe  oh  that  important  occa-r 
sion.  The  war  having  since  broke  out,  and  been- 
carried  into  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  the. 
queen  of  Hungary  had  made  a  requisition  of  ther 
12,000  men,  which,  according  to  the  treaty,  were 
to  be  furnished  by  Great  Britain ;  and  the  king  had 
requested  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  •  Denmark  to 
keep  in  readiness  the  6Q00  men  which  each  of  them 
were  obliged  to  furnish,  to  march  to  the  assistance' 
of  her  Hungarian  majesty*  The  king  was  also  con-* 
certing  such  farther  measures  as  might  obviate  the 
dangerous  designs  and  attempts  that  might  be  form- 
ing ;  and  as  circumstances  might  occur,  which  should 
require  still  larger  expenses, .  his  majesty  thought  it 
proper  to  go  to  the  house  of  lords,  April  8,  and  t0 
lay  before  his  parliament  these  important  c6n$idera« 
^  tions,  desiring  their  concurrence  in  enabling  hiol  to 
contribute  in  the  most  effectual  maniier  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  as  well  as  of  the- liber- 
ties and  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Asmtioa 
was  made  for  an  address  in  answer  to  the  king'js  de- 
mand, and  after  some  warm  debates,  in  whidi  the 
opposition  maintained,  that  the  motion  was  incon* 
sistent  with  the  trust  reposed  in  the  commons  by 
the  constitution,  which  confined  their  allegiance,  to- 
wards the  king  of  England,  and  did  not  extend  to 
the  elector  of  Hanover,  the  motion  was  carried 
without  a  division,  and  an  aid  of  300,000/.  to  the 
queen  of  Hungary  was  immediately  voted. 

This  grant  frustrated  the  wise  plan  of  sir  Robert 
"Walpole  for  securing  the  pacification  of  Germany, 
by  forming  a  great  confederacy  against  France^ 
Conscious  that  all  alliances  to  that  purpose  would 
prove  ineffectual  unless  Prussia  was  included,  he  en** 
deavoured  to  induce  the  queen  of  Hungary  to  enter 
into  an  accommodation  with  his  Prussian  majesty. 
Horace  Walpole  had  frequent  conferences  to  that 
purpose  with  count  Ostein^  the  Imperial  minister 
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in  London,  and  represented  to  him  in  such  stron] 
arguments  the  &tat  consequences  to  be  apprehendei 
from  the  hostility  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the 
good  effects  to  be  derived  from  his  alliance,  as  fully 
convinced  the  count,  vrho  promised  to  use  all  means 
in  his  power  to  persuade  the  queen  to  dose  with 
the  propositions  of  Prussia.  But  the  vote  of  300,000/1 
had  scarcely  passed  the  commons,  when  lord  Carte- 
ret assured  Ostein  that  this  grant  was  not  owing  to 
the  good  disposition  of  the  ministry,  but  extorted 
by  the  unanimous  call  of  parliament  and  the  general 
voice  of  the  people.  The  count  changed  accord- 
ingly his  opinion,  and  instead  of  seconding  the 
erorts  of  Walpole  towards  an  accommodation  be- 
tween her  Hungarian  majesty  *  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  he  encouraged  her  to  reject  all  his  demands, 
assuring  her  that  the  British  natio^  would  pour  out 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  and  spend  their  last 
penny  in  support  of  her  cause. 

In  consequence  of  her  inflexibility,  the  king  of 
Prussia  continuing  his  inroads,  conquered  the  re« 
maining  part  of  Silesia;  the  grand  confederacy, 
planned  and  consolidated  by  France,  attacked  the 
Austrian  dominions  on  all  sides.  The  elector  of 
Bavaria  took  Passau  and  Lintz,  summoned  Vienna 
to  surrender,  conquered  Bohemia,  was  inaugurated 
king  at  Prague,  and  expected  every  moment  his 
elevation  to  the  Impenal  throne.  The  French 
armies  poured  like  a  torrent  over  Germany^  and 
threatening  to  spread  themselves  over  Westphalia, 
awed  the  electorate  of  I^over,  compelled  George 
IL  to  desert  Maria  Theresa,  and  accept  a  neu- 
trality. (^Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole^  t»L  iU. 
chap.  ST.J 

On  the  25th  of  April  the  king  put  an  end  to  the 
last  session  of  this  parliament,  after  thanking  them 
for  the  finnness  they  had  shewn  in  the  support  of 
Austria,  and  of  the  measures  of  government,  ^x^ 
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pressiBg  his  confidence  in  the  love  of  hi)  people,  and 
that  they  would  give  him  fresh  proofs  of  their  af- 
fection in  the  choice  of  their  representatives.  Writs 
were  issued  for  electing  a  new  house  of  coinn^ons, 
and  the  king  set  out  for  Hanover,  notwithstanding 
a.  strong  remonstrance  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose 
situation  was  more  critical  than  ever,  m  the  lat0 
advantage  he  had  obtained  over  his  enemies  had 
much  more  exasperated  than  di^ouraged  thenu 
The  new  struggle  of  the  contending  parties,  which 
was  to  terminate  in  his  renK)v^,  was  already  com- 
menced tpwards  the  electipps,  which  he  had  to 
manage  while  at  variance  with  the  majority  of  the 
cabinet,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  unsuccessful  war, 
the  misfortunes  of  which  were  as  generally  as  un* 
justly  imputed  to  him.  The  violent  oppositicm 
w-hich  the  pourt  p^r^y  met  with  in  the  elections  of 
London  and  W^tniiii^t^,  diffused  such  a  spirit  all 
<  over  the  kingdom  that  ia  a  iew  weeks  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  at  the  meeting  of  the  next  parliament, 
the  minister  could  not  reckpn  twenty  sure  votes  in 
his  faivour* 

Admiral  Vernon  had  by  this  time  received  new 
reinforcecfi^Dt^  at  Jaoiaica,  and  now  found  himself 
at  the  he^d  of  twenty-ni^e  ships  of  the  line,  with 
almost  an  equal  number  of  frigates  and  other  ships 
of  smaller  descriptionj  pleotiiiilly  supplied  with  all 
kinds  of  stores  and  prp\^is|p^&  The  number  of  Sfia» 
rmen' amounted  10  i^JJQQ;  that,  of  the  hod  forces 
did  not  fall  short  o^  1 2,000.  With  tlm  powerfal 
arm^ent^  the  most  formid^bi^  that  had  ever  visited 
those  se^s,  admir^  Vernon  proceeded  to  Carthagena, 
tvhich,  since  his  last  attempt,  had  been  strongly 
fortified,  and  the  garrison  reinforced.  Lord  Cath- 
Ciirt,  y^ho  headed  the  land  fbrqesji  being  carried  off 
by  a  dyseivtery,  the  comnaaad  devolved  on  general 
W^nt worthy  an  ofitcer  without  e9;|>erie(»:9  and  reso- 
iu^on.  rhe  admiral  and  general  entertained.  9^. 
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hearty  contempt  for  each  other,  and  took  sfll  oj)potv 
tunities  of  expressing  their  mtitii^  dislike ;  and 
each  proved  more  eager  for  the  disgrace  of  his  rival 
than  zealouj^  for  the  honour  of  the  nation.  Thence 
the  miscarriage  of  this  expedition,  which  was  no 
sooner  known  in  England  than  the  kingdom  was 
ffled  with  murmurs  and  diseohtent.  Admiral  Ver- 
non was,  however,  reinforced  from  England  by 
four  ships  of  war  and  about  3000  soldiers,  but  he  per- 
formed nothing  worthy  of  the  reputation  hfe  had 
acquired. 

The  king  returned  to  England  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  the  parliament  met  December  4.  The 
metiticmed  in  his  speech  the  state  of  the  war 
Spain,  that  had  been  undertaken  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  patllament^  and  carried  on  in 
America  acccMrding  to  their  recommendation.  He 
added,  that  pursuant  to  their  advice,  he  had,  ever 
skice  the  death  of  the  kte  emperot,  exerted  himself 
in  support  of  the  house  of  Austria,,  and  expressed 
his  hopes,  that  though  his  endeavours  had  not 
hitherto  had  the  desir^  effect,  a  just  sense  of  the 
approaching  danger  would  produce  a  more  favoura- 
ble turn  in  the  councils  of  other  nations.  His  majesty 
then  exhorted  his  parliament  to  put  the  nation  in  a 
condition  of  assisting  its  friends^  and  defeating  its 
enemies  in  any  attempt  they  might  make  agsdnst  him 
or  his  dominions. 

'  The  customary  address  being  proposed,  the  oppo- 
sition objected  to  a  clause  for  thanking  his  majesty 
for  his  royal  care  in  prosecuting  the  war  against 
Spain,  and  the  minister  weakly  agreed,  for  the  sake 
of  unanimity,  to  omit  that  clause ;  and  the  address, 
conceived  in  very  general  and  even  vague  terms, 
gave  no  assurance  to  his  majesty  that  they^  .would 
a^€^  him  in  defending  his  electoral  donunions  if 
attacked.  The  coolness  of  this  address  naturally  led 
t^  interested  foUowers  of  the  minister  to  suspect 
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Uiat  his  power  was  declining,  and  prepared  them  to 
desert  him.  He  repelled  with  unusual  feebleness  the 
intemperate  and  ^rsonal  attacks  levelled  against 
him ;  he  however  declared,  that  if  his  accusers 
would  name  a  day  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the 
nation,  he  would  second  the  motion.  This  chal- 
lenge was  accepted,  and  the  21st  of  January  was 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  great  point  on  which  both  parties  exerted 
their  respective  strength,  was  (he  dedsion  on  con- 
tested elections,  whidi,  at  the  opening  of  this  par* 
Uament,  were  much  more  numerous  than  usual 
Every  nerve  was  strained  on  both  sides  in  favour  of . 
their  friends.  The  minister's  expectations  were 
very  sanguine  in  that  respect,  but  they  ware  frus- 
trated by  the  activitv  of  the  opposition,  the  luke« 
warmness  of  many  of  his  real  friends,  and  treachery  of 
his  pretended  partizans.  Several  unsuccessful  candi« 
dates,  who  had  d^nded  on  his  support,  withdrew 
thdr  petitions.  But  his  fate  was  nearly  decided  by 
the  determination  on  the  Westminster  electioni 
which,  owing  to  the  undue  interference  of  the 
sherifi,  had  turned  in  favour  of  the  court  party* 
On  the  petition  of  the  two  rejected  members  the 
election  was  declared  void,  and  the  returning  officer 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody*  On  die  S4th 
of  December  the  house  adjourned  to  the  18th  of 
January,  and  that  short  interval  was  employed  by 
the  minister  in  attempts  to  strengthen  his  party, 
but  all  his  efibrts  were  ineflfectual. 

The  amount  of  the  national  debt,  December  SI9 
^s  46,956,146/.  3s.  Sid. 

/■ 
Ann.  1742. 

During  the  recess  Walpole  endeavoured  to  se- 
duce the  prince  of  Wales  from  his  party.  Being 
informed  that  the  opposition  intended  to  renew  the. 
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motion  for  increasing  the  establishment  of  die 
prince^  he  prevailed  on  the  Idng,  not  without  great 
difficulty,  to  offer  an  addition  of  50,000/.  to  his 
annual  income,  and  to  insinuate  hopes  that  his 
debts  should  be  jpaid,  provided  he  would  not  oppose 
the  measures  ot  government.  A  message  to  that 
purpose  was  conveyed  to  the  prince  by  the  bishop  of 
Oxford,  at  the  instance  of  lord  Cholmondeleyj 
and  by  command  of  the  king.  The  prince,  after 
due  expressions  of  duty  and  section,  declar^  that 
he  considered  the  message  as  coming  from  lord 
Cholmondeley,  Ind  not  from  the  king,  and  there* 
fore  would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  of  similar  im- 
port, so  long  as  sir  Robert  W^dpole  continued  at 
the  head  of  administration. 

The  resignation  of  the  minister  was  now  con- 
udered  as  certain  both  by  his  friends  and  enemies. 
On  the  21st  of  Januarywas  made  the  celebrated  mo* 
tion  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  nation,  and 
for  referring  to  a  secret  committee  the  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  war.  In  this  debate  the  minister  was 
roused  to  the  most  ai^mated  exerdons,  and  exceeded 
himself.  He  evinced  such  a  consummate  know- 
ledge  of  foreign  a&irs  as  astonished  the  house. 
However,  notwithstanding  his  efforts,  and  those  of 
his  friends,  the  motion  against  him  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  three  only,  in  the  fullest  house 
Imown  for  many  years,  for  503  members  voted. 

At  length  opposition  finally  triumphed ;  the  de- 
cision of  a  contested  election  being  carried  ag^unst 
the  minister  by  a  msuority  of  241  against  225,  he 
declared  that  he  should  never  again  sit  in  that  house. 
Next  day,  February  S,  the  house  adjourned  at  the 
Idng's  command  to  the  18th.  On  the  9th  sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  was  created  earl  of  Orford,  and  on 
the  11th  he  resigned.  The  king  did  not  consent 
to  it  until  the  minister  himself  expressed  his  earnest 
desire  of  retreating.    The  interview,  when  he  took 


le^ve  of  hU  l^nd  grateful  masteri  was  highly  affect* 
ing.  On  loieelii^g  down  to  kUs  his  majesty's  hand, 
the  king  burst  into  tears.  The  ex-minister  was  so 
inoved  with  such  an  instance  of  regard,  that  he  con- 
tinned  u>r  spme  time  in  the  same  posture ;  and  the 
kpg  him$«)l^  was  90  affected,  as  to  be  unable  to  raise 
him  from  the  ^ound.  At  length,  when  he  rose, 
the  kingi  with  a  faltering  voice,  testified  his  regret 
tor  the  loss  of  so  faithful  a  counseUor,  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  his  long  services,  an^  his  hopes  of  still 
receiving  his  advice  on  important  occasions*  A 
truly  noble  and  interesting  scene,  no  less  honouni« 
ble*  to  the  prince  than  to  the  minister.  (Lord 
JjartingUm  tp  the  Duke  4^  DevimsIUre^-^-^CcnTesfiq^ 
dence.J 

Qn  the  resignation  of  Walpole,  all  the  places  he 
possessed  were  offered  to  Mr.  William  Pukeneyg 
lyith  the  power  of  forming  his  own  administratioSi 
on  the  sole  condition  that  sir  Robert  Walpole  should 
not  |)e  prosecuted;  which  he  refused,  observingi 
that  ^ould  l^is  inclination  induce  him  to  tak?  that 
f n^igement,  it  might  not  be  in  his  power  tp  fulfil 
It^  as  the  heads  of  parties  were  like  the  heads  d 
snakes,  which  are  carried  on  by  their  talis.  The 
9Qly  method  to  conciliate  him,  was  to  subnuit  ap^ 
parently  to  all  his  demands,  and  to  trust  the  ^stfielly 
of  Walpole  to  future  exigencies.  His  res^atioa 
was  soon  followed  by  the  reconciliation  of  the  king 
with  the. prince  of  Wales  \  and  this  happy  event,  to- 

g ether  with  the  change  in  the  ministry,  were  cele- 
rated  with  public  rejoicings  all  ov«r  the  kingdomt 
The  prince  granted  a  private  audience  to  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  promised  his  protecti9n  ?gainsit  any 
attack  upon  his  life  or  fortune. 

Mr.  Pulteney,  who  had  flattered  himself  to  direct 
the  new  administration,  without  acting  personally 
any  part  in  it,  would  accept  of  no  place  according  to 
his  former  ^gagement$,  and  cQ|iteni;ed  hima^ 
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with  beifig  Wstored  to  the  dignity  of  privy  counsel- 
lor. Mr.  Sandys  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  ;  the  earl  of  Wilmington,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury;  lord  Harrington,  lord  president;  and 
Jofd  Carteret,  secretary  of  state;  thd  duke  of 
Afgyle,  master  of  the  ordnance  and  colonel  of  the 
blue  guards ;  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  colonel  of 
the  first,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  colonel  of 
the  second  regiment  of  foot  guards.  These  appoint- 
ments, tliDUgh  finally  settled,  were  not  known 
when  a  great  meeting  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  the 
late  opposition  was  held,  to  deliberate  upon  the 
means  of  bringing  the  late  minister  to  justice,  and 
of  carrying  into  execution  the  great  constitutional 
points  they  had  so  long  contended  for.  The  cold- 
ness of  Mr.  Pulteney  and  others  on  these  points, 
gave  some  suspicions  to  tliose  who  were  not  in  the 
.secret^-  and  the  meeting  concluded  with  a  resolution 
of  appearing  at  court,  which  they  accordingly  did, 
in  a  body* 

In  the-  mean  time»  an  extraordinary  ferment  be- 
gan  to  pervade  the  whole  nation.  Every  petty 
borough,  whose  representative  had  opposed  the  late 
Ininister,  coirteidered  itself  as  the  prime  cause  of  his 
temoval,  and  thought  it  had  a  right  to  dictate  to 
pstrliamei^t.  Petitions,  or  rather  iftiperious  addresses^ 
^ured  frbm  all  sides.  The  place  and  pension  biUj^ 
the  repeal  of  the  septennial  act,  the  revival  of  trien- 
nial)  it  not  annual,  parliamei^ts,  the  suppression  of  a 
standing  army,  the  abolition  of  alnwst  all  taxes ; 
but,  above  all,  vengeance  against  the  late  minister 
^id  his  adherents,  were  clamoured  every  where. 

The  present  ministers  now  strenuously  opposed 
those  very  biBs  which  they'had  so  long  vigorously 
promoted.    Such  flagrant  inconsistencies  frequently. 
occurring  in  the  changes  of  administration,  without 
throwikig  any  discredit  on  the  opposition,  evince. 
that  the  impos^ib^y,  or  at  least,  thie  great  difficulty 
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of  regubting  the  dections  so  as  to  have  parliaments 
entirdy  eomposed  of  inclependent  members^  had  al* 
ready  reconciled  the  nation  with  the  necessity  of 
having  a  systematic  oppositianj  which  reduced  the 
individual  consistency  of  every  member  to  voting 
regularly  with  the  side  of  the  house  where  they 
sat. 

The  king  resolving  to  make  a  powerful  divert 
sion  in  the  Netherlands,  orders  16,000  effective 
men  to  be  embarked  for  that  country,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  appointed  at  the  same 
time  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  states-general, 
to  persuade  them  to  co-operate  vigorously  in  hb 
majesty's  plan  j  but  they  resolve  to  adhere  to  their 
neutrality. 

As  Walpole  had  preserved  in  his  fidl  the  king's 
esteem,  confidence,  and  protection,  the  animosity 
and  apprehensions  of  his  enemies  were  not  abated, 
and  nothing  short  of  his  utter  ruin  could  satisfy 
their  rage.  The  popular  outcry  was,  that  the  na^ 
tion  was  betrayed ;  that  an  infunous  compromise 
had  been  made  between  the  new  ministers  and  the 
old,  for  screening  sir  Robert  Walpole.  Strong  char* 
ges  against  his  administration  were  daily  published 
with  the  utmost  aggravations,  while  the  arguments 
to  disprove  the  charges  were,  through  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  entirely  disregarded ;  and  such  was  the 
temper  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  most 
frivolous  circumstances  were  swelled  into  proo£s  of 
guilt.  The  cry  for  justice  on  the  late  minister,  w^ 
re-echoed  all  over  the  nation  in  a  fresh  set  of  insti:u(:- 
tions  that  came  up  from  all  quarters  to  the  members 
of  the  house.  A  motion  made  by  lord  Limerick,  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Walpole 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  had  been  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  no  more  than  244  against  242.  Tm 
same  motion  was  renewed  four  days,  after,  except 
that  the  inquiry  was  limited  to  the  last  ten  yearst 
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.  Though  this  motion  was  much  less  exce] 
than  the  former,  as  it  was  founded  only  in  popular 
clamours  and  vague  suspicions,  without  particmariz- 
ing  any  act  of  guilt,  and  espedally  for  measures  le- 
g^Iy  sanctioned  by  parliament,  the  debate  was  very 
long.  The  committee,  however,  as  moved  for, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  252  against  245,  and 
was  voted  to  consist  of  twenty-one  persons,  and  to 
have  a  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records,  and  to  examine  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
^uch  persons  as  they  thought  proper. 

Armed  with  such  exterior  powers,  the  committee 
applied  with  indefatigable  diligence  to  the  inspectloa 
of  the  treasury  books  and  papers*  They  examined 
many  persons,  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
private  agents  of  the  minister  in  his  pretended 
schemes  of  corruption,  bribery,  and  dilapidation  of 
the  publii:  revenue. «  But  it  soon  appeared^  that 
they  hid  advanced  accusations  which  they  could  not 
prov^  They  attributed  the  inefficacy  of  their  in* 
quiries  to  the  arts  and  obstinacy  of  the  ex^ninister^s 
friends  and  inferior  agents,  several  of  whom  had 
refused  to  answer  some  questions  as  tending  to  ac- 
cuse themselves.  They  moved  accordingly,  for  a 
Jnll,  enacting,  that  all  persons  who  should  faithfully 
disclose,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  all  sttch 
matters  and  things  as  they  should  be  examined  into, 
concerning  the  inquiry,  should  be  thereby  indemni- 
fied  and  discharged  from  all  forfeitures  and  punish* 
ments,  which  they  should  or  might  incur,  by  means 
of  any  thing  whidi  they  should  so  faithfi^y  declare 
pf  all  m.atters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of 
Orford  for  ten  years  last  past*  This  inquisition  Inll 
was  carried  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  majority 
of  228  against  216;  but  rejected  in  the  house  of 
lords  by  a  ms^ority  of  62,  and  with  the  qualifica- 
tions it  deserved*    *'  This  bill,''  said  lord  chancellor 
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Haurd'Arkke^  ^*  ii  cakidated  to  make  a  defence  im- 
*^  pomhlt,  to  dtpriTe  innocence  of  its  guard,  and 
^^  to  lot  loose  oppression  and  perjury  upon  the 
^*  world..  It  is  a  ball  to  dazzle  the  wicked  with  a 
*^  prospect  of  flBGurity,  and  to  incite  them  to  purchase 
^^ ,  an:  indemnity  for  one  crime  by  the  p^rpetratloti 
^^  of' another.  It  is  a  bill  to  confcmnd  the  liotions 
^^  of  right  and  wrong,  to  vidate  the  essence  of  out 
^^  constitution,  and  to  leave  us  without  any  certain 
*<  aeouxhy  for  our  property  or  rule  for  our  actions.** 

The  rejection  of  the  bill  by  the  house  of  lords 
was  received  with  such  displeasure  by  the  inrete- 
rate  eneA>ies  of  the  ex-minister  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  a  motion  was  made,  '^  That  the  lords 
^^  refusing  to  oodcur  with  the  conmaons  of  Great 
*'  Britain,  in  an  ind^nnification  necessary  to  the  e& 
^^  fectuil  cat^rylng  on  the  inquiry  now  d^nding 
^*  in  parUament,  was  an  obstruction  to  justice,  and 
^  nu^t  prove  £y:al  to  the  liberties^  of  the  nation/* 
However,,  this  resolution,  which  must  have  created 
a  bnetich  between*  the  two  houses,  was  thrdw»  oUt 
by  a  majority  of  J8» 

The  sum  of  iSOO^OOOJL  is  granied  by  parlbment 
for,  th^  assistaniirof  the  queen  of  Hungary ;  42,000 
aeaaidn  and  62^00  landsmen  are  voted  tot  the  ser^ 
vice  of  the  Current  year ;  the  subsidies  to  Denmark 
ittkd  Hease  Cassel,  are  ptoyided  for ;  as  well  as  the 
whole  eapence  for  the  year,  amounting  to  5,783,5SY^ 
raised  by  the  land  tax  at  four  shillings  in  the  pouncl, 
%y  the  mak  tax,  by  one  million  from  the  sinking 
func^by  anauities  granted  upon  it  for  800,000/. 
and  a  loan  of  },600,000/»  from  the  bank. 

The  great  business  of  the  session  being  over,  tite 
pariiaaient  was  prorogued,  July  IJth.  The  king 
in  his  speedb,  acquainted  both  houses,  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  couckided  between  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary and  Prussia,  under  his  u>ediation,  and  that  th^ 
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late  successes  of  the  Austrian  artns  wtte  in  a  '^Mt 
measure  owing  to  the  generous  assistance  ok  the 
British  nation. 

The  day  on  which  parliament  was  prorc^edy 
Mr.  Pulteney  was  called  to  the  house  of  peers  by 
the  title  of  earl  of  Bath,  after  having  lost  all  hip 
popularity  and  influence,  in  less  than  five  monthp 
n:om  the  time  he  had  driven  sir  Robert  Walppl^ 
from  the  helm  of  government. 

The  term  of  the  subsidy  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Penmark  expiring,  he  refused  to  renew  it,  and  bor 
came  subsidiary  to  France  on  more  advantageous 
condiiions. 

Admiral  Mathews  is  sent  with  seven  ships  of  the 
line  to  reinforce  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  take 
the  command  of  it.  On  his  arrival,  captain  Norris» 
who  was  upon  a  cruize,  hearing  that  five  Sp^aish 

fdlies  were  then  lying  at  a  small  French  port  near 
oulon^  bloclqed  tnem  up,  and  on  their  beginning 
to  fire  upoxi  him^  he  burned  them  all.  Admiral 
Mathews  immediately  dispatched  a  squadron  an4 
four  bomb  vessels  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  with  a  m^ 
sage  from  his  majesty,  to  require  the  king  of  Naples 
not  only  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  acting  iijl  con* 
junction  with  those  of  Spain,  but  to  promise  iq 
writing,  not  tp  give  them  any  further  assistancCi 
intimating,  that  if  his  Sicilian  majesty  should  delay» 
giving  the  proposed  satisfaction,  he  had  orders  ta 
fiombard  Naples.  This  alternative  hastened  a  full, 
comjdiance  with  his  demand.  He  likewise  ordered 
the  British  consul  at  Genoa  to  require  from  the 
senate  their  hindering  their  subjects  from  carrying 
any  provisions  to  the  Spanish  squadron  and  the 
coasts  of  Provence,  and  to  deny  a  passage  through 
their  territories  to  the  Spaniards.  The  answer  <£ 
the  senate  ajpqpearing  evasive,  the  commander  of  thf 
British  squadron  made  free  with  the  Genoese  ship* 
ping  and  territories^    They  bur^t  ^  magazines  of 
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provi^ons  wlerever  they  could  find  them  within 
the  republic's  dominions. 

War  continued  in  America  without  produdng 
any  event  worth  mentioning^  owing  to  the  obsti- 
nate  dissension  between  admiral  Vernon  and  gene- 
ral Wentworth.  Both  were  recalled  to  England  in 
the  month  of  September,  and  were  respectively  suc- 
ceeded by  two  officers  no  less  incompatible  with 
one  another,  governor  Trelawney  and  admiral  O^e. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  1 6th  of  November  ; 
the  king  acquainted  both  houses  that  he  had  sent  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  from  England  to  Flan- 
ders ;  that  he  had  in  concert  with  his  allies  sent 
16,000  of  his  electoral  troops  thither,  with  the 
Hessians  in  British  pay^  to  form  such  a  force  in  con- 
junction  with  the  Austrian  troops  as  might  be  of 
service  to  the  common  cause  at  all  etents.  He  ex- 
tolled the  magnanimity  and  fortitude  of  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  as  well  as  the  resolute  conduct  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  that  prince's  strict  adhe- 
rence to  his  engagements  though  attacked  iii  his 
own  dominions.  He  attributed  to  the  councils  of 
Great  Britun  the  change  of  the  afiairs  in  the  north, 
which  had  appeared  by  the  requisition  made  by 
Sweden  of  his  good  offices  for  procuring  a  peace  be- 
tween that  nation  and  Russia.  He  mentioned  the 
defensive  alliances  he  had  concluded  with  the  Cza- 
rina, and  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  events  which 
could  not  have  been  expected,  if  Great  Britain  had 
not  manifested  a  seasonable  spirit  and  vigour  in  as- 
sisting her  ancient  alHes  and  maintaining  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe. 
'   Loyal  addresses  are  voted  by  both  houses. 

The  motion  for  appointing  a  committee  to  enquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  ean  of  Orfbrd  during  the 
bst  ten  years,  is  revived,  and  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  253  against  186. 

The  pay  of  the  Hanoverian  troops  gtveg  occaaon 
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'  to  long  and  warm  debates.  The  act  of  settlement 
is  referred  to,  as  providing  against  Great  Britain 
being  ever  engaged  in  a  war  on  account  of  the  do- 
minions  belonging  to  her  Idng  on  the  continent. 
The  opposition  maintains,  that  the  present  war  has 
no  other  object  than  the  preservation  of.  Hanover, 
under  the  delusive  pretence  of  assisting  Austria,  as 
the  Hanoverian  troops,  though  in  the  pay  of  £ng« 
land,  could  not  act  against  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
now  chosen  emperor,  without  exposing  the  long  to 
be  put  at  the  ban  of  the  empire,  which  was  confirm* 
ed  by  the  neutrality  he  had  lately  stipulated  for  the 
dectorate  of  Hanover.  Notwithstanding  the  i^usi* 
bility  of  these  arguments,  the  pay  of  the  Hanove- 
rian troops  is  voted  in  both  houses  at  a  great 
majority. 

The  amount  of  the  national  debt,  December  Slst, 
was  48,9 1  ^»047/.  1 6^.  9|d 

Ann.  1743. 

The  commons  vote  28,6  lO  efiective  men  for  the 
land  forces;  11,550  marines;  and  the  sums  neces« 
sary  for  defraying  the  charges  of  them  as  well  as 
tiie  necessary  expenses  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  estimates ;  and  besides,  a  sum  of 
600,000^  towards  enabling  his  majesty  to  concert 
proper  measures,  and  form  such  alliances,  or  enter 
mto  such  engagements  with  other  powers  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  hous^  of 
Austria,  and  restoring  the  balance  of  power  in  £u«* 
rope.  .  All  these  sums,  including  one  million  to 
be  taken  from  the  sixddng  fund,  amounted  to 
Gj0SljO92L  2s.  Sid. 

The  gin-act,  imposing  a  duty  of  twenty  shillings  a^ 
gallon  upon  spirituous  liquors,  had  increased  the 
fraud  to  such  a  degree,  that  though  the  consump- 
tion was  greater,  the  produce  of  the  tax  upon  spirits 
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was  re<)uced  without  any  advantage  either  for  the 
health  or  the  morals  of  the  people.  So  that  it  was 
found  more  profitable  to  repeal  that  bill  and  impose 
an  additional  duty  of  sixpence  for  every  gallon  of 
low  wines  and  spirits,  to  be  paid  by  the  distillers 
or  makers.  But  the  passing  of  this  bill  was  attend^ 
ed  with  considerable  debates  in  both  houses^  and 
by  a  strong  protest  signed  by  24  peers. 

On  the  2 1  St  of  April,  the  king  put  an  end  to  the 
si»sk>n,  and  having  appointed  a  regency,  set  out  for 
the  continent  with  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and 
l6rd  Carteret.  They  arrived,  June  19th  at  Aschaf- 
fenburgh,  where  lord  Stair  had  estaUished  his  head 
quarters.  His  majesty  found  his  army,  amounting 
to  above  40,000  men,  full  of  spirits,  and  eager  to 
fight,  but  upon  the  whole  in  a  deplorable  situation 
for  want  of  subsistence,  which  could  hot  be  reme- 
died but  by  retreating  to  Hanau,  and  joining  the 
two  bodies  of  the  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  in  the 
electoral  pay,  who  had  reached  that  place,  and  were 
in  danger  of  being  intercepted  by  the  French.  On 
die  26tii  of  June,  the  allied  army  began  to  march 
at  br^adc  of  day  in  two  columns.  They  had  no 
sooner  quitted  Aschafienburgh,  than  th«  Freticb 
toc^  possessioft  of  it.  As  it  appeared  from  thdr 
motions  that  they  intended  to  attack  the  rear  of 
the  allied  army  in  its  retreat,  his  Britannic  ma^y 
took  his  post  in  the  rear.  They  had  not  marched 
alK>ve  three  leagues,  than  they  perceived  the  French 
passing  the  river,  so  ad  to  be  oii  the  same  side  vith 
the  alnes,  who  made  a  sudden  hak.  Sudi  of  the 
EngBsh  troc^s  that  had  in  their  way  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  village  of  Dettingen,  abandoned  it,  and 
fell  back  to  the  mam  body  of  the  army.  The 
French  immediately  seized  that  village,  fortified  it, 
a8  they  did  the  banks  of  a*  rivufet  which  run  from 
the  mountains  upon  the  right  of  the  allies,  whose 
retreat  wa^  thus  cut  off  on  that  side  as  on  their  left  hj 


the  river  Maine^  in  thfe  rtarby  Asdiaffenbiirgh,  and 
i^  front  by  the  atpiy*  vrkosfe  position  was  ineicpuq;>« 
nable.  M^resichal^eNoaiilies  bad  made  thisfornM- 
d^ble  disposkipn  of  hia  anny  to  oblige  the  allies  to 
attack  him  ait  an  imditose  disadvantage. 

Th^  king,  ccMi^ioits  of  his  dangerous  situation , 
display #4  9  mmterly  military  skill,. in  the  way  he 
drew  ujp  his  army  in  ordar  of  battle,  which  could 
not,  however,  hav^  prevented  its  austaining  a  great 
loss,  if  not  tbt^  ruin,  had  it  not  been  for  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  diika  de  Gtamont,  cotomal  of  the 
French  guards,  .and  lieutenant.gweral  of  the  army  j 
who  not  beiiig  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  the 
niftfes^hal,  paa^ed  witih  18,000  men  the  defiles  they 
were  sq  advltntageously  possessed  of,  and  g;ave  the 
allies  ajfi  ioppcfcrtunity  of  fighting  them  upon  more 
eqyypi  t^rdi^,  though  still  terriUy  leaked  by  the 
French  Artillery. 

Thus  began  that  famous  battle  4^  Ddttingen,  in 
which  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  fixed  by  the 
s^rited  courage  of  king  George,  who,  drawing  his 
sword,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  British 
and  Hanpvie^ian  infantry ;  rode  down  the  Hne^  ex- 
horting the  troops  and  leading  them  to  the  posts 
o^  great^t  danger*  The  dulcs  of  Cumberland  va- 
liaiitly  seconded  his  royal  father,  in  the  hottest  of 
t)ke  battle ;  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Mareschal  de 
Noaifles,  who  had  crossed  the  river,  the  better  to 
observe  the  situation  of  the  allies,  beheld  with  grief 
a^d  astonishment  the  motion^  of  his  troops.  Me  re« 
c|<)ssed  the  river  with  aU  the  haste  possible,  *  but 
found  the  battle  irretrievably  lost ;  and  ordered  a 
retreat,  which,  owing  to  the  panic  that  had  seized 
hii  troops,  was  executed  with  gr^t  p'edpitation* 

The  loss  of  the  French  amounted  to  about  6000 
iqen,  and  that  of  the  allies  to  about  2500.  It  has 
beea  t9  thk  day  a  matter  of  great  cootroversy. 
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whether  the  allies.were  to  be  blamed  or  not  for  not 
havsnff  pursued  the  advantages  they  might  have 
gained  bnr  this  victory.  It  seems,  however,  that  na- 
tural^ political,  and  military  motives  concurred  to 
stop  tne  pursuit,  l,  The  scddiers  had  for  some 
days  received  verv  little  subsistence  at  Aschaffen- 
burgh,  and  their  horses  still  less ;  they  were  come 
off  a  long  march,  had  been  many  hours  under  anns^ 
and  were  so  e:diausted  at  the  end  of  the  battle, 
that  they  were  oblk^ed  to  leave  their  dead  and 
wounded  upon  the  feld.  2,  It  was  known  that 
the  king  of  Prusaa,  if  he  found  the  English  and 
the  allies  grew  too  powerful,  would  immediately 
declare  for  the  French ;  and  many,  even  of  the  pro- 
testant  (Hinces,  began  to  express  thdr  uneasmess 
on  the  same  account.  3,  The  enemy  had  still  an 
army  superior  to  that  of  the  allies;  they  might  have 
formed  ambuscades  in  the  woods,  to  which  great 
part  of  them  had  retreated,  and  the  passing  the 
Maine  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  were  well 
provided  with  artillery,  might  nave  expbsed  the 
allies  to  lose  all  the  fruits  of  their  victory. 

A  treaty  is  signed  at  Worms,  September  2nd,  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the 
kings  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Sardinia,  by  which 
several  concessions  are  granted  by  the  queen  of  Hun« 
gary  to  bis  Sardinian  majesty,  who  renounces  all 
claims  on  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  agrees  that  his 
troops  shall  act  in  concert  with  those  of  her  majesty 
under  his  command,  when  he  shall  be  there  in  per- 
son for  repeUing  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards  upon 
Italy.  The  king  of  great  Britain  engages  to  keep  a 
strong  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  common  cause ;  and  to  furnish  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  as  long  as  the  war.  and  the  oca- 
sion  for  it  shall  continue,  a  subsidy  of  280,000/.  a 
year,  to  be  paid  every  three  months.  The  king  of 
Siardinia,  and  the  queen  of  Hungary,  in  gratitude 
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for  the  generous  concern  of  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty, for  the  public  security,  for  their  own,  and  for 
that  of  Italy  in  particular,  confirm  to  the  British 
sul'^ects  the  advantages  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, and  promise  to  secure  them  still  further, 
as  far  as  it  shall  be  found  reasonable  and  practi- 
cable, by  a  specific  treaty,  whenever  his  Britan- 
nic majesty  shall  require  it  of  them.  This  treaty 
is  ratified  by  the  regency  of  London,  Septem* 
ber  20th. 

The  princess  Louisa  embarks  for  Holland  in  her 
way  to  Hanover,  where  she  arrives  October  27th  ; 
and  is  married  to  the  prince  royal  of  Denmark.  The 
princess  of  Wales  is  delivered  of  a  prince,  Novem- 
ber 14th  i  christened  under  the  name  of  Williani 
Henry. 

The  British  fleet  in  America,  under  sir  Chaloner 
Ogle,  attempts,  without  success,  several  attacks 
against  the  Spanish  colonies. 

Upon  his  majesty*s  return  to  England,  November 
1 5th,  the  city  of  London  congratulated  him  in  an 
address  upon  the  birth  of  the  young  prince,  and  the 
marriage  of  princess  Louisa ;  but  they  omitted  all 
mention  of  the  victory  of  Dettingen,  which  they 
considered  rather  as  a  lucky  escape,  as  some  memr 
bers  of  the  opposition  were  pleased  to  call  it. 

The  parliament  met  December  1st,  and  both 
houses,  in  their  dutiful  and  affectionate  addresses, 
did  not  fail  to  congratulate  his  majesty  on  the  glo- 
rious success  of  his  arms,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  the  anxious  concern  which  filled  the  breasts 
.of  his  faithful  subjects  upon  the  dangers  to  which 
his  sacred  person  had  been  exposed.  But.  in  the 
next  debate,  they  discovered  a  great  increase  of 
jealousy,  on  account  of  some  pretended  instances 
of  partiality  and  preference  shewn  to  Hanoverians 
in  disgrace  to  the  British  troops ;  and  these  com- 
plaints were  countenanced  by  some  men  of  dis«> 
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linguished  nmk  in  the  nation.       Lord  Stair  him- 
self who  had  lately  resigned  the  command  ^  of  the 
army^  out  of  discontents  of  that  kind,  confessed  to 
his  friends,  that  his  hands  were  tied  up  by  the  cau- 
tion of  the  Hanoverian  generals,  who  never  failed 
to  outvote  him  in   the  councils  of   war.    These 
charges  recurred  at  every  debate,  and  were  urged 
with  so  much  confidence,  that  an  Hanoverian  be- 
came a  word  of  insuk  all  over  the  nation.     An  ad- 
dress was  moved  in  the  house  of  peers,  that  his 
majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  orders 
that  the   1 6^CX)0  Hanoverians,  then  in  the  pay  of 
Oreat  Britain,  be  no  longer  continued  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  nation,  thereby  to  put   a  stop  to  the 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings  among  his  majesty*! 
faithful  subjects   at   home  and  his  British  forces 
abroad.      Lord  Carteret  vindicated  upon  all  occa- 
sions the  conduct  of  his  majesty,  and  when  the 
charges  were  candidly  considered,  they  appeared 
either  immaterial  or  destitute  of  foundation.     This 
motion  bore,  however,  a  long  and  violent  debate, 
and  the  allegations  upon   which  it  was  founded, 
were  advanced  with  the  sarnie  assurance  as  if  all  of 
them  had  been  judicially  proved.     Upon  a  division 
the  motion  wajs  rejected  by  the  majority,  but  the 
rejection  was  attended  with  a  very  sharp  protest 
figned  by  a}3out  25  peers. 

The  same  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  experienced  the  ^ame  fate ;  but  it  was 
renewed  under  various  ibrms  on  several  occasions 
with  an  indefatigable  perseverance. 

The  amount  of  the  national  debt,  December  Slst, 
was  51,040,347/.  36^.  9irf. 

Ann.  1744. 

The  national  expenses  amounted  this  year,  per- 
liaps  higher  than  at  any  otlier  period. 
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The  coHimpAS  ypted  40^000  seamen^  211,358  Bori-t 
tish  trdops  to  serve  in  Fla,n,der& ;  1 9,028  other  na- 
tional troops  to  complete  the  land  iForces,  besides 
.11,550  marines  ;  the  whole  of  the  national  troops 
amounting  to  51,939  men.  The  money  provided 
by  the  committee  of  supply,  amounted  to  6,233,53?/. 
including  one  million  from  the  East-India  Company, 
for  renewing  their  charter  for  fourteen  years  ;  one 
million  from  the  sinking  fund  ;  1 ,200,000/.  annui- 
ties at  three  per  cent.,  and  600,OOQ/.  by  a  lottery  j 
to  whichj  adding  the  amount  of  the  perpetual  taxes, 
the  money  raised  this  year>  fell  little  short  of  ten 
ttiillions  sterling. 

The  dissensions  of  the  parliament  were  suddenly 
suspended  by  an  event  that  seemed  to  unite  both 
parties  in  the  prosecution  of  the  same  measures* 
On  the  1 5th  of  February,  the  king  sent  a  message 
to  both  houses  of  parliament  to  acquaint  them  of 
his  having  received  undoubted  intelligence  that  the 
eldest  son  of  the  pretender  was  arrived  in  France^ 
where  preparations  for  an  invasion  were  carried  on 
in  concert  with  disaffected  persons  in  England,  and 
that  this,  invasion  was  to  be  supported  by  the  squa-^ 
dron^f  the  French  men  of  war,  which  had  been 
cruia^ng -several  days  in  the  British 'channel. 

Both  houses  joined  in  an  address  as  affectionate 
and  as  fuU  of  abhorrence  at  this  insolent  attempt 
as  the  strongest  expressions  of  the  English  languagei 
could  make  it.  It  concluded  in  'these  words :  ^*  We 
*'  beg  leave  to  declare  to  your  majesty,  and  to  the 
*^  whole  world,  that  it  is  the  fixed  resolution  and 
♦'  purpose  of  our  heart3,  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives 
**  smd  fortunes,  to  support  and  defend  your  majesty 
^'  ajrxd  your  undoubted  right  and  title  to  the  crown 
*^  of  these  realms,  and  the  protestant  succession  in 
**  your  royal  house,  in  opposition  to,  and  defiance 
^^  of  the  pretender  and  his  adherents,  and  all  othdr 
**  your  oiajesty's  enemies.*'    The  great  preparations 
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-made  in  France  on  this  occasion,  being  ascertained 
by  an  affidavit  of  a  captain  of  a  packet-boat  which 
had  been  for  some  time  detained  at  Calais ;  the  com- 
mons, on  this  information,  voted  another  address, 
February  24th,  beseeching  his  majesty  *'  That  he 
kf  "  would  in  that  dangerous  and  critical  conjuncture 
of  affairs,  augment  his  forces  by  sea  and  land  in 
such  a  manner  as  he  should  think  proper  and 
"  necessary,  assuring  his  majesty  that  the  house 
."  would  make  good  all  such  expenses  as  he  should 
"  be  at,  for  the  defence  of  his  sacred  person,  and 
^^  for  the  security  of  his  kingdom.*' 

^  As  soon  as  the  arrival  of  the  young  pretender  in 
France,  the  British  charge  d'affaires  at  Paris  was  or- 
dered to  demand  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  quit 
the  French  king's  territories  in  pursuance  of  the 
treaties.  He  was  answered  by  the  French  minister^ 
that  when  the  king  of  England  should  have  caused 
satisfaction  to  be  given  upon  the  repeated  com- 
plaints that  had  been  made  to  him  of  the  infrac- 
tions of  those  very  treaties  committed  by  his  orders, 
his  most  christian  majesty  would  then  explain  him- 
self upon  the  demand  made  in  the  name  of  his 
Britannic  majesty.  Soon  after,  March  '20th,  the 
French  king's  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Bri- 
tain was  published ;  and  on  the  Slst  war  against 
France  was  ]f)Foclaimed  at  London  with  the  usual  for- 
malities. 

The  king  received  on  this  occasion  the  most  warfn 
and  loyal  addresses  from  all  cities,  corporations  and 
boroughs.      A  general  press  all  over  the  kingdom 
went  on  with  great  success.     Sonne  regiments  were 
landed  from  Ireland,  six  were  ordered  to  be  raised 
to  maintain  the  tranquillity  at  home  ;  positive  intel- 
ligence was  received,  that  the  French  squadron,  an- 
chored at  Dungeness,  and  on  which  the  pretender 
was  embarked  with  4000  troops,   a  part  of  the 
forces  destined  for  the  invasion,  had  returned  iu 
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great  precipitation  and  confusion  to  Brest,  on  the 
mere  apparition  of  the  English  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  admiral  Norris.  All  apprehensions  of  an 
invasion  being  thus  removed,  the  6000  auxiliaries 
sent  by  the  states  general,  on  the  king*s  requisition, 
embarked  for  Ostend. 

Notwithstanding  the  appearances  of  public  unani- 
mity, it  was  plain  that  the  exiled  family  had  still 
a  great  number  of  partizans  in  England,  and  that 
plots  and  machinations  were  on  foot,  though  the 
authors  of  them  had  the  address  to  avoid  being  dis- 
covered. Upon  nearer  inspection,  the  laws  against 
treasonable  correspondence,  were  found  very  insuf-  , 
ficient,  and  that  no  law  in  being  was  applicable  to  a 
correspondence  with  the  sons  of  the  pretender.  A 
bill  to  that  purpose  was  accordingly  moved,  and 
passed  the  house  of  commons.  In  the  house  of 
lords,  it  received  great  amendments,  viz.  a  clause 
for  attainting  of  high  treason  any  of  the  pretender's 
sons,  in  case  they  should  land,  or  attempt  to  land 
in  Great  Britain,  or  be  found  on  board  any  ship  or 
vessel,  with  intent  to  land  there ;  and  another  clause 
for  continuing  the  penalty  of  treason,  upon  the 
posterity  of  those  who  should  be  convicted  of  it, 
during  the  life  of  the  two  sons  of  the  pretender. 
These  amendments  were  fully  discussed,  and  finally 
adopted  by  the  house  of  commons.  His  majesty, 
after  giving  his  assent  to  this  bill,  closed  the  session 
May  12th. 

By  this  time  an  action  had  happened  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, between  the  British  fleet,  commanded 
by  admiral  Mathews,  and  the  combined  squadrons  of 
France  and  Spain,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
blocked  up  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  Mathews 
began  the  action^  February  11,  by  attacking  the 
Spanish  admiral,  whose  ship  was  a  first  rate,  of 
above  100  guns ;  rear-admiral  Rowley  singled  out 
the  French  admiral,  but  a  very  few  captains  followed 
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tlie  example  Of  thek  coftimanders,  and  vke-admirsd 
Lestock)  with  ^ his  >0(^hole  division^  reihkined  at  a 
^eat  distance  a^^tern.  Long  fafef6re  the  engage- 
ment Mathews  and  Lesftock  had  ex^essed  the  Aiost 
virulefnt  resentment  against  each  other^  and,  to 
gratify  their  passion,  both  betrayed  thfe  intferest  and 

flopy  of  their  country;  Lestock,  oil  the  J  1th  of 
ebruary,  and  Mathews  on  the  14th^  when  Lestock 
having  considerably  gained  ground  of  the  combined 
s^iiadron,  the  admiral  displayed  the  si^alof  leaving 
off  chase,  and  bore  away  for  Port  Mahon.  On  his 
arrival  at  Minokra  he  accused  Lestock  of  havihg  mis- 
^  behaved  on  the  day  of  action,  suspended  hito  firora 
his  office,  and  sent  hini  prisoner  to  England,  where 
Lestock  in  his  tutn  accused  Mathews  of  having  re- 
strained him  from  pursuing  and  attacking  the  ene- 
my when  they  appeared  disabled,  and  Ivouki  have 
fallen  an  easy  prey  had  they  been  vigorously  attacked. 
A  cdHirt-martiSl  ^vas  appointed  to  try  the  delinquents; 
several  captains  were  cashiered,  vice  admii^  Le- 
stock was  honourably  acquitted,  and  admiral  Ma^ 
thews  declared  incapable  of  serving  for  the  future  in 
his  majesty's  navy. 

In  the  month  of  June  admiral  Anson  returned 
froin  his  voyage  of  three  years  and  nine  months 
around  the  terraqueous  globe.  He  had  sailed  witli 
a  small  squadron  to  the  South-Sea,  in  order  to  an- 
noy the  Spanish  settlements  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
Two  of  his  large  ships  being  separated  from  him  by 
a  Violent  storm,  were  thrown  on  the  coast  6i  Braisil, 
from  whence  they  returned  to  Europe.  One  of  ht9 
frigates  was  sfhipwrecked  on  a  desolate  island  in  the 
3outh-Sea.  Another  dreadful  temf)est  having  dis- 
persed his  fleet,  he  arrived  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fer^ 
nandez,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Gloucester,  a 
ship  of  the  line,  a  sloop,  and  a  pink  loaded  with 
provisions.  With  these  remains  of  his  squadron  he 
inade  several  prtzesj  took  and  burned,  with  58  of 
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his  own  seamen,  the  little  town  of  Payta,  which 
contained  200  families,  and  was  protected  by  a  fort^ 
which  mounted  eight  pieces  of  cannon  ;  he  theh  set 
«ail  from  the  coast  of  Mexico  for  the  Philippine 
Islands;  and  in  this  passage  the  Gloucester  was 
abandoned  and  sunk ;  the  other  vessels  had  been 
destroyed  for  watt  of  men  to  navigatie  them ;  which 
reduced  the  commodore  to  his  owi*i  ship,  the  Cenv 
tunon,  and  that  but  very  indifferently  mannied,  the 
crews  having  been  horribly  thinned  by  sickness; 
They  reached  at  last  the  plentiful  island  of  Tinian, 
where  they  were  supplied  with  refreshments.  Thence 
they  prosecuted  their  voyage  to  the  river  of  Canton, 
in  China,  where  the  Commodore  had  his  ship 
sheathed,  and  his  crew  completed.  In  hopes  of  in* 
tercepting  the  rich  annual  ship  that  sails  between 
Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  atid  Manilla,  one  of  the  Philip- 
pine  Islands,  he  set  sail  from  Canton  and  steered  his 
course  back  to  the  straits  of  Manilla,  where  the 
Spanish  ship  actually  fell  into  his  hands,  after  a  short 
but  vigorous  engagement  :  it  was  mounted  with  40 
guns,  manned  with  600  sailors,  and  loaded  with  trea- 
sure and  effects,  to  the  value  of  31 8,OCiO/. ;  he  then 
returned  to  England,  where  h^  arrived  in  safety,  and 
was  ra^ed  soon  after  to  the  dignity  of  a  peerage. 

In  iuly,  admiral  sir  John  Balchen,  an  officer  of 
approved  valour  and  great  experience,  sdled  with  a 
strong  sqikadron  in  quost  of  the  Brest  fleet ;  but  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  that  dispersed  the 
ships,  and  drove  them  up  the  English  channel ;  his 
Own  ship,  the  Victory,  ohe  of  the  most  beautiful 
£rst  rates,  foundered  at  sea,  and  this  gallant  admi** 
ral,  with  all  his  officers,  volunteers,  and  crew, 
amounting  to  1 100  choice  men,  perished. 

The  inglorious  management  of  the  war  on  the 
part  of  the  allies  during  this  campaign,  had  created 
g;rdat  diftcdntent  in  England,  which  was  far  from 
being  alleviated  by  any  partial  success  at  sea,  as  thq 
latter  were  only  advantageous  to  individuals,  while 
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the  expense  of  the  war  was  severely  felt  by  the 
public.     On  another  hand  the  dissensions  in  the 
British  cabinet,  had  ripened  a  new  revolution  in  the 
ministry.     Lord  Carteret,  now  earl  of  Granville 
by  the  death  of  his  mother,  had  so  much  engrossed 
the  royal  favour,  that  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and 
his  brother  had  taken  umbrage  at  his  influence.    In 
the  mean  time  he  had  entirely  forfeited  his  popu- 
larity, and  incurred  the  resentment  of  those  who 
were  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Patriots, 
The  two  brothers,  conscious  of  their  own  strength, 
owing  to  their  powerful  parliamentary  interest,  en- 
gaged themselves  in  a  political  alliance  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  opposition  against  the  prime 
minister  and  his  measures.    This  coalition  was  dig- 
nified with  the  epithet  of  the  Broad  Bottom^  which, 
however,  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  term  of 
derision.     The  earl  of  Granville  wisely  avoided  the 
impending  storm  and  disgrace  by  a  timely  resigna- 
tion of  his  employments.    The  earl  of  Harringtoa 
succeeded  him  as  secretary  of  state ;  the  duke  of 
Bedford  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ; 
the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ; 
the  lords  Gower  and  Cobham  were  restored  to  the 
offices  they  had  resigned ;  and  several  members  in 
the  opposition  were  admitted  to  serve  his  majesty, 
as  it  was  advised  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
upon  whom  the  great  weight  of  national  business 
was  to  lie,  should  the  scheme  take  place.     This 
change  of  men,  rather  than  of  measures,  turned  to 
the  king's  advantage,  as  his  views  were  no  longer 
thwarted  by  an  obstinate  opposition  in  parliament, 
whose  session  was  opened  November  27.    The  usual 
addresses  of  thanks  were  voted  in  both  houses,  with, 
an  unanimity  which  the  unfavourableness  of  cir- 
cumstances rendered  the  more  remarkable. 

The  national  debt  since  Christmas,  1743,   was 
increased  by  2,638,900/.     , 
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The  commons  unanimously  granted  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year,  6,462389Di  to  be  raised  by  the 
land,  the  malt,  and  the  salt  taxes,  the  sinking  fund, 
and  an  additional  duty  on  wines.     In  January,  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield  set  out  for  the  Hague,  with  the 
character  of  ambassador  extraordinary,  to  invite  the 
states-general  to  engage  heartily  in  the  wan      A 
treaty  of  quadruple  alliance  is  concluded  at  Warsaw, 
between  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  king  of  Poland, 
his  Britannic  majesty,  and  the  states-general,  enact- 
ing a  mutual  guarantee  of  the  dominions  belonging 
to  the  contracting  parties,  and  a  subsidy  of  150,000/1 
in  favour  of  his  Polish  majesty,  two  thirds  of  which 
to  be  defrayed  by  England,  and  the  remainder  by 
the  states-general,  on   condition,  that  as  soon  as 
Bohemia  and  Saxony  shall  be  out  of  danger,  his 
Polish   majesty  shall  march    10,000   men    to  the 
Netherlands,  or  any  other  place  within  the  empire, 
which  the  king  of  Great  Britain   and  the  states* 
general  shall  think  proper. 

The  parliamentary  business  being  settled,  the 
king  having  given  his  assent  to  many  important 
bills,  particularly  for  encouraging  the  British  and 
Irish  manufactures,  and  for  prohibiting  the  wearing 
and  importation  of  cambricks  and  French  lawns, 
his  majesty  closed  thp  session.  May  2,  and  set  out 
for  Hanover. 

The  present  campaign,  though  no  less  unpropiti- 
ous  than  the  last  to  the  allies,  was  much  more  glo- 
rious, particularly  to  the  British  troops,  and  to  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  their  general.  Lewis  XV, 
encouraged  by  the  success  he  had  obtained  in  _ 
Flanders  during  the  last  summer,  had  resolved  to 
continue  this  year  the  course  of  his  conquests  in 
that  country,  and  mareschal  de  Saxe  was  already 
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in  the  Low  Countries  with  an  army  of  70,000  men 
to  oppose  the  Anglo-Austrian  army,  consisting  of  up* 
wards  of  28,000  British  eflfective  troops,  and  25,000 
Austrian  and  Dutch.  After  many  feints,  marches, 
and  couftter-marchea',  to  amuse  the  enemy,  tnares- 
chal  de  Saxe,  on  the  24th  of  April,  invested  Tour- 
nay,  on  the  river  Scheldt,  esteemed  to  be  the  strong- 
est place  of  the  Dutch  barrier.  On  the  30th  the 
trenches  were  opened,  and  it  was  to  relieve  this 
ittiportant  town  that  the  allies  had  advanced  to 
Soignies.  The  mareschal,  who  had  foreseen  their 
intention,  had,  by  intrenchments  and  batteries, 
made  thie  most  formidable  dispositions,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  two 
armies  were  separated  by  a  small  rivulet  near  Fon- 
tenoi,  atid  the  intermediate  space  beteen  them  was  a 
gently  rising  ground,  which  the  allies  had  to  as^ 
cend,  and  which  the  French  had  intersected  with 
intrenchments  lined  with  troops. 

Le\vis  XV.  who  !tet  out  from  Paris  ti^ith  the 
dauphin.  May  7j  reached  ne«  day  the  camp  be- 
fore Tournay ;  and  on  the  1 1th  (N.  S-)  was  fought 
that  celebrated  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  which  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  that  famous 
impenetrable  column,  which  resisted  all  thfe  fir'^  of 
the  French  troops  and  batteries,  advanced  to  the 
attack  with  such  an  intrepidity,  as  to  keep  the  vic- 
tory in  suspence  during  two  hours;  nay,  mareschal 
de  Saxe,  seeing  how  cool  and  determined  the  Eng- 
lish still  appeared,  and  that  none  of  his  attempts 
could  criinpel  that  formidable  phalanx  to  de^t  from 
advancing,  sent  one  of  his  aid-de-canAps  to  beg  the 
French  king  and  the  dauphin  to  repass  the  bridge 
he  had  secured  for  the  retreat.     Lewis,  notwith- 
standing his  high  opinion  of  mareschal  de  Saxe's 
Superior  military  talents,  declar^ed  he  was  determined 
not  to  repass  the  brid]ge,  and  though  m*ny  balls 
flew  ab^ut  him  and  the  dauphin,  he  continued  ta 
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anlYiiate  his  troopfS,  and  to  give  orders  with  great 
sfpirit  and  presence  of  mind.  He  soon  perceived, 
that  the  more  Sthe  English  advanced,  the  more  their 
column  grew  deep  and  impenetrable  by  the  straiten* 
ing  of  the  ground ;  consefc^uently,  that  the  1>attle 
was  irretrievaWy  lost,  unless  some  means  were  found 
to  break  immediately  that  dreadful  column ;  with 
thi^  viewh^  ordered  five  pieces  oif  cannon  to  be  in- 
stantly placed  in  its  fronts  and  this  fortunate  inspi- 
ration, which  had  escaped  the  mareschaFs  sagacity, 
decided  in  a  few  minutes  the  fate  of  the  day  j  as^ 
while  the  English  column  was  most  desperately 
^led  by  this  new  battery,  the  household  troops, 
the  Irish  brigades,  and  the  regiment  of  Normandy, 
biroke  in  upon  it,  and  rendered  a  retreat  unavoid- 
able. The  loss  of  men  was  considerable,  and  nearly 
equal  on  both  sides.  That  of  the  English,  includ- 
ing thosfe  who  died  of  their  wounds,  amoiiAted  to 
about  7000,  that  of  the  Hanoverians  to  1762,  an^ 
the  Dutch  had  1 544  killed  or  wounded.  The  con^- 
federates  lost  no  colours,  standards,  or  kettle-drums, 
but  a  great  many  cannon,  through  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  drivers,  who  ran  dBF  with  their  horses ;  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  English  and  Han- 
overian troops  fought  with  such  inttepidity  and  per* 
severance,  that  if  they  had  been  property  sustained 
by  the  Dutch  forces,  and  their  flanks  covered  b;;^ 
the  cavalry,  the  French  would  pr6bab1y  haVe  befett 
c^ged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tournay.  That  for^ 
tress,  now  deprived  of  all  hope  of  succour,  main- 
tained the  most  obstinate  defence  till  the  21st  of 
5une«  when  the  governor  obtained  an  honourable 
capitulation. 

The  conquest  of  almost  all  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands by  Lewis  XV.  was  the  consequence  of  his  vic- 
tory at  Fontenoy.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  wrote 
to  mareschal  de  Saxe  about  a  change  of  prisoners, 
and  received  an  answer,  that  his  most  chri^ian  ma«> 
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jesty  intended  to  retsun  all  prisoners  till  he  received 
satisfaction  for  the  breach  of  the  cartel  that  had  been 
committed,  in  the  persons  of  mareschal  Belisle  and 
his  brother,  who,  passing  through  a  part  of  the 
Hanoverian  dominions  in  their  way  to  Silesia,  had 
been  arrested  by  the  bailiff  of  a  small  village,  and 
sent  prisoners  to  England.  They  were  actually  set 
at  liberty  upon  their  undertaking  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  the  cartel  for  the  English  prisoners. 

The  republic  of  Genoa  having  declared  war 
against  the  king  of  Sardinia,  admiral  Rowley,  upon 
receipt  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  order,  detached  a' 
squadron  from  the  Mediterranean  fleet  to  bombard 
that  city  and  its  maritime  possessions,  which  was 
immediately  executed,  but  without  any  considerable 
damage,  except  on  the  small  town  of  St.  Remo, 
which  was  almost  reduced  to  asheSi.  A  naval  expe-  ^ 
dition  of  much  more  importance,  executed  by  com- 
modore Warren,  was  the  reduction  of  Louisburg, 
the  capital  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  the  bulwam 
of  the  French  empire  in  America,  and  which,  by  its 
situation  i  commands  the  navigation  to  Canada  by 
the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  town  capitulated, 
June  15,  after  a  siege  of  49  days,  and  the  whole 
island  submitted  to  his  majesty. 

On  the  i4th  of  July  the  pretender's  son,  prince 
Charles,  at  that  time  twenty-five  years  old,  and  at- 
tended only  by  seven  of  his  adherents,  fimbarked  at 
port  St.  Nazaire,  in  Britanny,  in  a  frigate  of  18  guns, 
procured  by  the  interest  of  one  Walsh,  a  merchant 
of  great  eminence  at  Nantz ;  900  stand  .of  arms 
were  shipped  on  board  this  vessel.  He  was  joined 
off  Belisle  by  the  Elizabeth,  a  French  ship  of  war  of 
60  guns,  as  his  convoy ;  but  falling  in  with  the  Lion, 
an  English  ship  of  the  line,  was  so  disabled  that  she 
could  not  prosecute  the  voyage,  and  with  difliculty 
reached  the  harbour  of  Brest;  but  the  Lion  was 
shattered  to.  such  a  degree  that  she  floated  like  a 
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wreck  upon  the  water.  The  frigate  continued  her 
course  to  the  Western  islands,  touched  at  South- 
Vist,  from  theme  sailed  to  Ardna-murchan,  where 
the  prinpe  and  his  followers  were  entertained  for 
some  days,  while  couriers  were  despatched  to  all 
quarters  to  summon  his  friends  to  repair  to  him. 
The  chief  in  that  neighbourhood  was  Cameron^  o£ 
Lochiel,  whose  father  and  grandfather  had  been 
active  in  all  the  rebellions  since  the  revolution.  He 
devoted  himself,  his  family,  friends,  and  followers, 
to  the  prince's  interest ;  but  at  the  same  time  pre- 
dicted the  calamities  that  followed.  The  engaging 
Lochiel  to  take  the  field,  soon  altered  the  despond* 
iilg  face  of  the  pretender's  cause.  He  then  erected 
his  standard,  and  many  other  clans  flocked  to  it. 
The  encounter  of  the  Elizabeth  gave  some  colour  to 
the  prince's  excuse  for  coming  so  unattended,  and 
to  the  assurance  he  gave  his  followers  that  he  should 
soon  be  supported  effectually  frgm  France. 

Prince  Charles  having  assembled  a  number  of  fol- 
lowers, amounting  to  about  1 600,  marched  towards 
the  low  countries  of  Scotland,  proclaimed  his  father  at 
Dunkeld,  September  3,  and  next  day  entered  Perth, 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Scotland.  In  his  progress, 
his  army  was  greatly  increased.  The,  marquis  of 
Tullibardine,  who  had  attended  him  from  France, 
had  procured  him  several  reinforcements  among  the 
tenants  of  the  Athol  estate.  His  brother,  lord 
George  Murray,  with  many  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 
try, now  joined  him.  While  Charles  remained  at 
Perth  he^exercised  his  men  and  found  they  amounted 
to  about  3000.  A  part  of  them  seized  the  town  of 
Dundee,  a  place  of  great  importance. 

Upon  leaving  Perth,  Charles  advanced  towards 

Dumblane,  passed  the  Firth  and  marched  to  Edin- 

biM-gh.      Two  regiments  of  dragoons  lay  in   the 

neighbourhood  between  the  city  and  the  rebels.     A 

-great  number  of  volunteers  enlisted  themselves  in 
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defence  of  the  government »  and  a  regiment  of  lOOO 
foot  was  ordered  to  be  raised  by  suDscription  ;  tha 
trained  bands  and  the  city  militia  were  in  excellent 
order ;  and  the  walls  of  the  city  were  mounted 
with  artillery,  more  than  sufficient  to  render  the 
place  defensible  against  an  enemy  but  half-armed, 
and  without  cannon  of  any  kind.  .  All  this  show 
of  2seal,  however,  was  not  to  be  depended  on.  The 
dragoons  retired  as  the  rebels  approached  ;  the  city 
regiment  and  guard,  who  had  marched  about  a 
mil?  towards  them,  returned  tumuhuously  into  the 
town>  which  was  already  so  filled  with  terror  and 
confusion,  that  the  inhabitants  immediately  surren- 
dered to  the  rebels. 

Charles  publishes  three  manifestos,  the  first  was 
in  the  name  of  the  pretender,  declaring  his  right  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  promising  the  Scots  to 
redress  all  their  grievances ;  by  the  second,  he  ap- 
pointed his  son  Charles  regent  of  Scotland,  England 
and  Ireland,  during  his  absence ;  the  third  was  in 
the  name  of  Charles,  stiling  himself  a  regent^  and 
as  such,  commanding  obedience. 

Charles  takes  his  residence  at  Holy-Rood  house, 
the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  sends  an 
order  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  denoandtng 
on  pain  of  military  execution,  lOOO.  tents,  2000 
targets,  6000  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  tin  water- canteens,  for  the  use  of  his 
army.  During  these  transactions,  sir  John  Cope, 
who  commanded  the  troops  in  Scotland^  assembled 
what  force  he  could  bring  together  and  ^advanced 
with  about  3000  men  towards  Edinburgh,  in  order 
to  give  battle  to  the  enemy;  and  encamped, Septem* 
ber  20th,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston-Pans. 
Early  next  morning,  he  was  attacked  by  prince 
Charles,  at  the  head  of  about  2400  highlanders,  hatf 
armed,  who  charged  him  sword  in  hand  with  such 
in^petuosity,  that  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  the  king'% 
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troops  were  broken  and  totally  routed.  The  colours, 
artillery,  tents,  baggage  and  military  chest,  feU.into 
the  hands  of  the  victor,  who  returned  in  triumph 
to  Edinburgh,  This  victory  supplied  him  with 
arms,  a  train  of  artillery,  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  encouraged  his  party,  and  increased  their 
number. 

The  rebels  having  gained  tte  battle  of  Preston- 
Pans,  thought  nothing  was  too  difficult  for  them 
to  attempt,  and  determined  to  besiege  Edinbm-gh 
castle.  Genersd  Guest,  the  governor,  acquainted 
the  magistrates  that  he  should  be  obHged  to  make 
use  of  his  cannon  to  dislodge  the  highland  guards, 
end  keep  clear,  according  to  his  orders,  the  com- 
munication between  the  castle  and  the  town ;  that 
he  would,  however,  respite  the  firing  for  six  d^ys, 
till  he  should  receive  an  order  from  court  how  to 
proceed.  The  rebels  availed  themselves  of  this  de- 
lay, to  raise  a  battery  against  the  castle,  which,  haw?- 
ever,  did  very  little  damage,  as  their  guns  were  soon 
dismounted  by  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  who  like^ 
wise  made  several  sallies,  and  took  some  prisoners* 
One  or  two  of  the  towns  people  happening  to  be 
killed  by  shots  from  the  castle,  the  young  pretender 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which,  considering  that 
justice  ought  to  give  place  to  mercy,  when  the  good 
t£  the  people  required  it,  he  commanded  the 
blockade  to  be  taken  o£^  and  all  hostilities  to  cease 
on  his  part.  He  then  issued  a  declaration,  promise 
ing,  in  his  father's  name,  all  kind  of  protection  and 
security  to  the  protestant  religion  and  the  establishy 
ed  church  j  that  respecting  the  national  debt,  and 
all  the  laws  issued  since  the  revolution,  he  would 
'take  the  advice  of  his  parliament ;  with  respect  to 
the  union  of  the  two  nations,  he  declared  that  he 
could  not  possibly  ratify  it,  as  he  had  received  re* 
peated  remonstrances  against  it  from  each  kingdom. 

On  the  22nd  9f  October,  the  rebels  had  a  general 
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review  of  their  troops  between  Leith,  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  having  received  from  France,  money, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  they  prepared  in  good 
earnest  for  their  march  into  England.  In  the.  mean 
time,  the  king  returned  from  Hanover ;  received  in 
London  the  most  loyal  addresses  from  his  faithful 
subjects,  not  only  in  the  metropoIis,J)ut  from  all  the 
corporations  in  England.  Subscriptions  and  asso- 
ciations were  forming  every  where  for  the  defence 
of  his  person  and  government.  The  arrival  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  from  Holland,  helped  to  en* 
liven  these  dispositions,  which  now  appeared  stronger 
than  ex'cr. 

On  the  1 6th  of  October,  his  majesty  opened  the 
parliament,  to  be  advised  and  assisted  by  them  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion.  The  addresses  of  both 
houses  were  as  usual,  full  of  duty  and  loyalty,  and 
expressed  the  utmost  indignation  ag^nst  the  at- 
tempts of  the  rebels.  The  troops  from  Flanders 
and  Holland  being  now  arrived,  it  was  resolved  that 
a  camp  consisting  of  J  4,000  men  should  be  formed 
at  Newcastle  under  marshal  Vade.  On  the  30th  of 
October,  he  published  an  offer  of  pardon  to  the 
rebels  ;  but  this  offer  served  only  to  increase  their 
confidence,  which  from  their  march  from  Edin- 
burgh, rose  to  an  amazing  height.  They  spoke  of 
the  royal  forces  as  being  the  gleanings  of  an  unfor- 
tunate campaign  in  Flanders,  and  of  the  battle  of 
Preston  Pans.  They  proceeded,  however,  with 
great  secresy,  and  by  their  first  disposition,  deceiv- 
ed the  king's  troops,  who,  supposing  that  they  in- 
tended to  enter  England  by  Berwick,  marched  to 
defend  that  town ;  while  prince  Charles  made  a 
sudden  turn  westward,  in  three  divisions,  the  whole 
having  orders  to  rendezvous  near  Carlisle. 

The  rebels  lay  siege  before  Carlisle,  which  they 
attack  in  three  places*  at  once,  compelling  the  inhabi- 
.tants  of  the  neighbouring  cotfntry   to  assist  them 
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with  horses^  carriages,  and  their  own  labouf.  After 
seven  days  of  very  weak  resistance,  the  inhabitants, 
struck  with  consternation  and  exhausted  with  fa- 
tigue, surrendered  the  town  and  the  caistle  with 
all  the  provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition.  At  the 
same  time,  alarming  preparations  were  in  great  for- 
wardness in  France  for  supporting  the  rebelliom 
To  disappoin^them,  admiral  Vernon  was  ordered  to 
take  the  command  of  a  squadron  in  the  channel, 
and  ^admiral  Byng  was  stationed  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland,  By  their  vigilance  a  great  num« 
ber  of  the  Frei^h  transports  with  ammunition, 
men,  and  money,  bound  for  Scotland,  were  inter- 
rupted, and  the  main  design  of  the  French  was 
disconcerted,  though  some  Irish  in  French  pay  land- 
ed in  Scotland. 

The  king  having  received  undoubted  intelligence 
that  new  preparations  were  making  at  Dunkirk 
and  other  ports  in  France  for  invading  Great  Bri- 
tain, directed  the  600O  Hessians  in  Bntish  pay  to 
be  brought  into  England,  and  informed  the  parlia- 
ment of  these  circumstances,  doubting  not  but  his 
fdiithful  commons  would  concur  in  all  such  measures 
as  should  be  necessary  for  defeating  so  dangerous 
an  attempt.  The  commons  upon  this  message 
voted  40,000  seamen,  49,299  land  forces,  11,550 
marines,  and  pay  for  the  1 3  new  re^ments  of  foot 
and  2  regiments  of  horse  raised  by  the  noblemen  : 
they  voted  likewise  the  amount  of  all  the  subsidies 
granted  to  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  and 
500,000/.  in  a  vote  of  credit  to  his  majesty ;  in 
short,  the  whole  of  the  supplies  this  year  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  7,063,251/.  18^.  lOlrf.  The  ways 
and  means  by  which  this  sum  was  raised,  shew 
the  great  confidence  the  people  had  in  his  majesty^s 
government,  at  a  juncture,  when  its  enemies  em- 
ployed all  their  arts  to  shake  the  public  credit* 

VOL.  IT.  D  i> 
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Four  shfllings  in  the  pound,  land  tax  . .  s?2,0O0,O0O 
The  duties  on  malt,  mum,  cyder,  and 

perry,  continued •      750,000 

To  be  reused  by  annuities  2,500,000/. 

and  by  lottery  500,000/.  and  to  be 

charged  on  the  additional  duties  on 

•  glass  and  spirituous  liquors 3,000,000 

From  the  sinking  fund  and  its  growing 

produce \ 1,000,000 

To  be  raised  by  loans  or  exchequer  bills,  - 

•  chargeable  upon  the  first  aids  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament   •  • • 500,000 

^^7,250,000 


The  rebels  left  a  garrison  at  Carlisle,  and  march- 
ed with  their  whole  army  to  Manchester,  of  which 
they  took  possession  on  the  28th  of  November. 
There  they  beat  up  for  volunteers,  to  whoift  they 
•promised  five  guineas  each  man,  but  they  were 
iscarcely  able  f o  raise  even  a  single  company,  tholigh 
prince  Charles  had  been  made  to  believe,  thit  when 
he  shoul<i  be  at  Manchester,  half  of  England  should 
flock  to  his  standard.  Charles,  visibly  affected  with 
this  disappointment,  held  a  consultation  with  his 
officers  in  what  manner  they  should  proceed.  After 
several  motions,  he  arrived  at  Derby  with  his  army, 
almost  in  want  of  every  thing.  They,  therefore, 
tnade  free  with  the  e:ffects  and  cloaths  df  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  with  the  public  money. 
By  this  time,  his  majesty  had  ordered  another  ainty 
to  be  formed,  under  the  command  of  the  diike  of 
Cumberland,  with  sir  John  Xigonier  under  him ; 
and  other  vigorous  measures  were  pteparing,  of 
which  the  rebels  being  informed  by  their  friends  in 
London,  resolved  to  return  bick  to  Scotland;  where 


they  ibeard  t&at  their  afiairs  iiad  taken  a  very  £ivour- 
able  turn.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  being  joined 
-by  his  whole  army,  came  in  sight  of  Carlisle.  The 
sebels,  who  were  left  to  defend  the  place,  made  a 
Bhow  of  resistance,  by  £ring  their  cannon  upon 
every  body  who  appeared  in  sight  of  it;  but  the 
duke  having  received  his  artillery,  began  to  batter 
the  town  on  the  28th  of  December,  and  the  gam- 
son  surrendered  immediately.  The  only  terms 
they  could  obtain,  were,  that  they  should  not  be 
put  to  the  sword,  but  reserved  for  the  king^s 
pleasure. 

'  Prince  Charles  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Dum- 
fries to  Glasgow,  from  which  he  exacted  severe 
contributions  on  account  of  its  attachment  to  the 
government.  Having  continued  ther^  several  days, 
he  advanced  towards  Stirling,  and  being  joined 
hy  some  forces  which  had  been  assembled  in  his 
absence  by  lords  Lewis  Gordon  .and  John  Drum^ 
xnond,  he  invested  the  castle  of  Stirling,  but  his  fol- 
lowers were  so  little  used  to  enterprises  of  this  land, 
that,  they  made  very  little  progress  in  their  opera- 
^n& 

Ann.  1746. 

AIL  the  people  of  rank  at  Editibnrgh  were  now 
returned  in  the  interest  of  government,  aisd  gene<^ 
ral  Wade  had  sent  some  regiments  of  dragoons  and 
loot  to  protect  that  to\vn  ;  but  the  f progress  of  the 
•rebeHion  in  the  north  was  far  from  being  checked, 
notwithstanding  the  indefatigable  .exertions  of  lord 
I^oudon^.  who  commanded  for  the  government  of 
Inverness.  The  most  ictive  and  dangej'ous  rebels  in 
4iiQsevparts,  were  lord  Lewis  Gordon^  brother,  to  the 
tiuke.  of  that  name,  and  the  famous  lord  Lovat,  a 
2nan  of  consummate  dissimuladon .  and  cuniung,  a 
double  traitor,  whose  character^was  a  compound  of 
«abilk?fs.andabi|uixiities. 

D  D  2 
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Four  shfllings  in  the  pound,  land  tax  . .  ^  t 

The  duties  on  malt,  mum,  cyder,  f^'g 
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perry,  continued •.  -  ^  ^ 

To  be  reused  by  annuities  2,500,f/^/  ^ 

and  by  lottery  ftOO,000/*  and  /^//  *^Jr 

charged  on  the  additional  d//}  /  y  ^^    . 

*  glass  and  Spirituous  Hquo^'v^fV//  m  led  t 
From  the  sinkinc:  fund  a*-- ^ f / /  ,*     *             '  i^  ^ 

produce ^^^i/  > 

To  J.  raw  by  loam  ^.;- /'  .^a^^^a^ 

•  chargeable  Upon  tr*^/  r  ..  ^ 

•ion  of  parhW- ;/'  ^-^^°".  ^^^f  "f  "»I°8 

*^  ^i:  ^  ms  camp,  Hawiey  im- 

'^^^       aen  into  two  lines  in  the 
and  there  was  fought  the  bat- 
.anuary  l/th,  in  which  the  loyalists 
Th    r^      ^  ^"^  '^'^  about  400  men,  among  whom 
.J     ith    ^^  number  of  officers,  seven  pieces  of  can- 
thev^  t  ^^^^^'^^^^  ^^^  ^^  muskets.    When  this  in- 
ThM*  k^"^^  received  in  London,  it  renewed  the 
-brr    i^f%flStemation,  but  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
y     /^  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  duke  of 
^terland  was  appointed  to  suppress  the  rebellion; 
^'cA  he  undertook  with  great  chearftilness.    He 
-^Ved  on  the  SOth  of  January  at  Edinburgh,  where 
jjfi  was  welcomed  as  the  guardian  angel  of  his  fa- 
tier's  cause.  .    The  army,  with   some  additional 
troops,  was  immediately  re-assembled. '  He  applied 
himself  to  revive  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
.the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  by  his  behaviour  to 
all  ranks  who  crowded  about  him,  he  obtained  a 
popularity  which  was  of  infinite  service  to  the  king's 
interest.    He  then  marched  from  Edinburgh,  with 
his  army  in  two  columns,  with  an  intention  of  sur- 
prising the  enemy,  and  advanced  to  Aberdeen^  after 
having  secured  the  important  posts  of  Stirling  and 
Perth.    While  he  remained  in  this  place  refreshing 
his  troops  and  preparing  magazines,  several  parties 
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of  the  rebels  surprised  some  of  his  detachments. 
These  litde  checks  were  counterbalanced  by  some 
advantages  which  his  majesty's  troops  obtained. 
The  young  pretender,  impatient  for  more  decisive 
success,  was  so  presumptuous,  as  to  propose  to 
march  and  fight  the  duke ;  but  the  heads  of  the 
party  so  strongly  represented  the  folly  of  such  2ui. 
attempt,  that  it  was  resolved  to  retreat  northwards, 
with  all  the  baggage  and  cannon  they  could  carry 
ofiF,  and  to  blow  up  their  magazines.  Before  they 
left  Stirling,  they  had  spiked  up  all  the  cannon  they 
could.  At  Perth,  which  they  entered  on  the  2nd 
of  February,  they  nailed  up  thirteen  pieces  of  brass 
cannon.  The  pretender  then  set  out  for  Inverness, 
the  place  of  rendezvous  for  his  whole  party.  In 
his  march  thither,  he  took  the  small  fort  of  Ruth* 
ven,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Fort  George, 
the  dtadel  of  Inverness,  which  surrendered  to  him, 
February  21sti  In  the  north,  the  rebels  harassed 
and  plundered  the  estates  of  all  the  noblemen  and  . 
gentlemen  who  were  known  to  be  well  affected  to  his 
majesty.  At  last  the  6000.Hessians,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  Scotland,  being  arrived  under  the  com- 
mand of  prince  Frederic  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  resolved  to  postpone  no  longer  the 
decisive  blow  he  meditated  against  the  rebels, 
and  having  settled  his  plan  with  prince  Frederic, 
he  put  the  whole  of  his  troops  into  motion  on  the 
20th  of  February,  in  four  divisions,  with  orders  for 
the  whole  to  be  at  Aberdeen  on  the  1st  of  March. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  the  duke  marched  from 
Aberdeen  to  the  Spey,  where  about  3000  of  the 
rebels  were  posted,  but  they  retired  towards  £1^ 
on  the  approach  of  the  king's  army,  who,  there- 
fore, passed  the  Spey  without  any  opposition. 
Then  was  fought  on  the  l6th  of  April  that  famous 
battle  of  Cultoden,  the  particulars  of  which  have 
beeu  variously  reported,  both  by  the  histoiians 
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and  th^  ne^spdjiets  of  the  times ;  though  all  agree 
on  its  issue  and  consequences,  namely,  on  the 
cbmplete  rout  of  the  pretender's  army,  and  th» 
final  ahnibiktion  of  all  the  hdpes  of  that  party. 
In  less  than  thirty  minutes,  they  were  totally  de- 
feated, smd  1200  of  them  were  slain  dr  wonnd- 
ed,  either  on  the  field  or  in  the  pursuit. 

The  levity  of  prince  Charles's  behaviour,  during 
and  after  the  battle,  evinced  how  incapable  he  was 
to  be  the  leader  of  such  an  enterprise.  He  dismiss* 
ed  all  his  train,  except  a  few  followers,  from  whom 
lie  parted  some  days  after ;  and  though  about  2000 
of  his  faithful  highlanders  assembled  at  Fort  Augus- 
tus, as  a  body  of  the  lowlanders  did  at  Ruthven, 
arid  sent  to  him  to  know  what  they  were  to  do,  his 
answer  was,  that  they  should  disperse,  and  every 
man  shift  for  himself.  Having,  however,  received 
at  this  jimcture  40,000  louis  d'ors  from  France,  he 
held  a  consultation  with  some  of  his  followers,  to 
determine  what  was  to  be  done ;  and  they  advised 
him  to  raise  a  competent  number  of  men  to  protect 
their  country,  families  and  cattle.  This  proposal 
was  agreed  to.  But  the  activity  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  the  desjpondency  of  the  young 
pretender,  defeated  all  those  schemes.  He  rode  off) 
accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Perth,  lord  £lcho» 
and  a  few  horsemen ;  and  having  rested  a  few 
days  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  he  disfnissed 
his  followers,  and  wandered  about  a  wretched 
fugitive  among  the  isles  and  mountains  during 
five  months,  undergoing  an  unprecedented  series 
of  dangfers,  hardships,  and  misery,  until  a  Vrench 
privateer  was  procured,  on  which  he  embafdaM, 
September  aoth,  in  the  habit  which  he  Wore  ft>r 
disguise. 

^  Both  houses  voted  addresses  of  congratulation  to 
his  majesty,  and  of  thanks  to  the  duke  of  Gumbeir- 
land }  and  an  act  was  passed  for  %ti  Edition  of 


25,000/1  to  his  revenue,  settled  upon  his  royal  high- 
ness and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body. 

Trials  of  the  earls  of  Cromartic,  Kilmarnoc,  lord 
Balmerino,  lord  Loyat,  who  were  all  sentenced  to 
death,  as  well  as  the  prisoners  that  had  been  taken 
at  Carlisle,  or  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  executed. 

The  earl  of  Granville  discovered  at  that  time 
his  impatience  of  retrieving  his  influence  in  the  ca-. 
binet,  and  the  king  favoured  his  eflForts.  But  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  and  of  Mr.  Pelham,  his  brother, 
who  tools:  umbrage  at  the  superiority  of  his  talentSj 
refused  to  adniit  him  as  a  colleague,  and  tried  to 
strengthen  their  party  by  introducing  fresh  auxilia- 
ries into  the  administration.  Some  of  them  being 
disagreej^ble  to  the  king,  his  majesty  rejected  the  suit 
t^y  which  they  were  recommended.  The  duke  and 
tis  brother  immediately  resigned  their  office,  and 
Granville  was  ^ppomted  secretary  of  state ;  but 
ftnding  himself  unequal  to  the  accumulated  oppo- 
sition that  preponderated  against  him,  and  that  he 
should  ROt  be  able  to  secure  the  supplies  in  parlia- 
ment ;  he,  in  three  days,  voluntarily  quitted  the 
helip,  ai)d  his  majesty  acquiesqed  in  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  oj)ppsite  party.  The  ?eals  were  re* 
delivered  to  the  diike  of  Newcastle  and  the  earl  of 
Harrington ;  and  all  those  who  had  resigned  wer^ 
reinstated  in  their  respective  employments,  and  offi* 
ces  were  coijferred  on  several  other  individuals,  pn^ 
of  whom  was  William  Pitt,  who  was  appointed  vice- 
treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  soon  promoted  to  the 
plac;e  of  paymaster  general  of  the  forces;  at  the 
same  time  the  king  declared  him  a  privy  counsellor. 
He  had  been  originally  designed  for  the  army,  ia 
which  he  actually  bore  a  commission ;  but  his  emi- 
p.ent  t^l^nts  soon  opened  to  him  a  more  important 
career. 

Vm  £ni^sh  oiajke .  a  descent  upon  Britanny,  and 
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inarch  against  T  Orient ;  but  as  precaution  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  its  being  attacked  on  the  sea-side, 
they  are  obliged  to  re-embark. 

The  parliament  was  prorogued,  August  12th. 

The  naval  transactions  in  the  course  of  this  year, 
reflected  very  little  honour  on  the  British  nation. 
Commodore  Peyton,  commanding  a  squadron  of 
six  ships  of  war  in  the  East  Indies,  unaccountably 
declined  a  decisive  engagement  with  a  French  squad- 
ron of  inferior  force,  and  abandoned  the  important 
settlement  of  Madras.    The  commerce  was  but  in- 
differently protected  in  the  West  Indies  5  and  com* 
inodore  Lee  allowed  a  French  fleet  with  their  convoy 
to  pass  unmolested.    The  conquest  of  Quebec,  the 
capital  of  Canada,  was  now  the  important  expedi* 
tion  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  ministry. 
Commissions  were   sent  to  the  governors  of  the 
British  colonies  in  America,  for  raising  companies  to 
join  the  armament  from  Englarid ;  and  8000  troops 
were  actually  raised  for  that  destination,  while  a 
powerful  squadron  and  transports  having  six  regi- 
ments on  board,  were  prepared  at  Portsmouth  for 
this  enterprise. 

The  parliament  was  assenibled,  November  18th  ; 
and  as  many  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  now 
concerned  in  the  administration^  the  demands  of 
government  met  with  little  or  no  ohj^tion.  The 
estimates  being  considered,  the  commons  voted 
40,000  seamen  for  the  service  of  the  year ;  and 
60,000  land  forces,  including  1 1 ,500  marines.  All 
the  subsidies  to  foreign  princes  were  granted,  as  well 
as  the  sum  of  500,000/.  to  enable  his  majesty  to  pror 
secute  the  war  with  advantage.  In  a  word,  the  sup- 
plies amountied  to  the  immense  sum  of  9,425,254i 
raised  by  the  usual  taxes,  increased  with  new  impo* 
sitions  on  windows,  carriages  and  spirituous  liquors^ 
a  lottery,  and  a  loan  from  the  sinking  fund.  The 
supplies  of  this  year  exceeded  by  two  nciilUoiis  an4 
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«  • 
a  half^  the  greatest  annual  sum  that  was  raided  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  though  she  maintain- 
ed as  great  a  number  of  troops. 

The  king  •  manifested  his  desire  of  redudng  the 
public  expence,  by  disbanding  the  third  and  fourth 
troops  of  his  life  guards,  and  converting  into  dra- 
goons, three  regiments  of  horse.  The  commons 
presented  an  adferess  of  thanks  to  his  majesty  for 
this  economy,  which  saved  to  the  nation  the  annual 
sum  of  70,000/. 

The  further  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
for  three  months,  according  to  the  demand  of  go- 
vernment, was  passed  by  the  house  of  peers,  and 
sent  down  to  the  commons,  where  it  passe^d  after 
3ome  opposition. 

The  national  debt  at  the  end  of  this  year  amount- 
ed to  59,856,597/.  16^.  9id, 

Ann.  1747. 

The  French  king  prepared  to  make  this  year 
greater  eflFcwrts  than  ever,  and  to  open  the  campaign 
in  the  Netherlands  at  the  head  of  150,000  men, 
while  60,000  were  destined  to  act  in  Provence.  To 
i^ecure  firmness  and  unity  of  action  to  this  immense 
force,  he  renewed  in  the  person  of  mareschai  de 
Saxe  the  title  of  Mareschai  de  Camp  general^ 
which  had  been  conferred  on  the  Great  Turennc, 
and  which  gave  him  a  right  to  command,  not  only 
the  mareschals  of  France,  but  the  princes  of  the 
blood.  His  plan  was  no  less  than  to  carry  the  arms 
of  France  into  the  vitals  of  the  United  Provinces, 
by  instantly  attacking  Dutch  Brabant.  The  duke 
of  Cumberl^d  had  made  the  best  (Uspositions  for 
opening  the  campaign  earlier  than  it  had  been  usual 
of  late  years.  Even  in  February,  his  troops  were 
put  in  motion,  and  by  the  end  of  March,  they  took 
^e  field  in  Dutch  Brabant,  but  through  the  inesr 
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cus;}})^  V^gfjigl^ti^^  of  the  Dutch  and  Austrians,  tkq 
aljiied  armies  were  ill  provided,  even  of  necessary 
subsistence,  and  obliged  to  remain  inactive. 

The  tiding  of  Sby§,  Sas-Van-Gheut,  and  Hulst, 
vrere  thie  first  operations  of  the  French  army,  in 
the  pionth  of  April.  The  duke  of  Cumber- 
hn(;i  exerted  himself  with  extraordinary  vigour 
in  marching  to  relieve  Hulst,  but  the  pjace  w^ 
infamously  given  up  the  very  day  the  EngU^ 
troops  came  before  it.  The  Dutch,  alarmed  at 
the  rapidity  of  the  conquests,  considered  their 
country  as  being  in  a  worse  situation  than  whw 
invaded  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1672,  and  saw  no 
other  resource  than  that  which  had  saved  them 
at  that  period,  namely,  the  establishn^ent  of  the 
ancient  form  of  their  government,  by  appointing  a 
stadthplder,  and  the  public  voice  hailed  the  present 
prince  of  Orange  to  that  dignity.  He  was  unani-f 
mously  elected  by  the  states  of  Zealand ;  the  other 
provinces  soon  followed  the  example ;  and  at  last  he 
was.  appointed,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  states, 
Stadtholder,  captain  genial  and  s^dn^iral  ip  chief  of 
all  the  Unijpd  Provinces,  i^e  repaired  to  the  Hasu^, 
May  15,  2L^d  his  speech  to  the  states*gen^ral  raiujed 
in  the  whole  assembly  a  great  i^ea  qf  ]^  yj/isi^om 
and  abilities  w^iich  his  §i{^s^quent  conduct  cqnr 
firmed. 

The  nayfd  qperations  vere  this  year  mwch  paore 
iavQurable  to  the  English  than  they  h^  been  of  l^e« 
The  government  beiijg  infprmed  that  the  French 
)iad  fitted  oi^t  two  fleets,  on^  destined  for  An>erica, 
^nd  another  to  the  East  Indies,  despatched  vicp-ad* 
miral  Anson  and  rear-admiral  Warren  with  a  squar 
4rpfi  of  fifteea  ships  of  war  to  n)eet  them.  On  the 
pd  of  May,  being  off  Cape  Finisterre,  th/ey  fell  in 
»rith  the  Freqcli  fleet,  consisting  of  nine  $hips.  of  an 
jfjfefior  forcf,,actjng,^s  ppnvoy  %o  twenty- nine  mer? 
pfeWit  §bipfo  and  mi(?ss  than  thre.e  hours  they  took 
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SIX  ships  of  the  fine  and  five  East^  India  company^ 
ships,  fitted  out  as  men  of  war.  The  rest  msbde 
their  escape  during  the  engagement.  Besides  the 
ships  that  were  taken,  the  treasure  found  on  board 
th^n  was  very  considerable.  In  the  next  months 
another  English  squadron,  cruising  for  the  enemy's 
homeward-bound  fleet  between  Ushant  and  Cape 
Finisterre,  the  French  fleet  appeared,  under  the  con- 
voy of  four  ships,  commanded  by  commodore  dc 
Lamotte,  who  made  the  best  of  his  way  from  the 
British  squadron,  which,  however,  took  forty-six  of 
their  merchant  ships.  The  admiralty  having  got  in« 
telligence  at  this  time  that  the  French  American 
fleet,  consisting  of  250  merchant  ships,  and  escorted 
by  a  strong  squadron  from  Brest,  were  assembling 
at  the  island  of  Aix ;  rear-admiral  Hawke  was  des- 
patched against  this  fleet,  with  a  squadron  consist* 
ing  of  thirteen  ships,  and  fell  in  with  the  convoy  on 
the  1 4th  of  October.  The  admiral,  not  to  lose  time 
in  forming  his  line,  made  signal  for  the  whole  squa- 
dron to  chase,  and  after  a  long  and  obstinate  fight, 
two  French  ships  of  74  guns,  one  of  70,  two  of  64, 
and  one  of  50,  were  taken ;  and  the  admiral  des-^ 
patched  a  sloop  to  commodore  Legg  in  the  West  In- 
dies, to  put  him  upon  his  guard,  that  he  might  in- 
tercept the  French  merchantmen* 

The  parliament  had  been  dissolved  by  proclama- 
tion, June  18,  and  on  the  same  day  writs  were 
issued  for  calling  a  new  parliament,  who,  after 
several  prorogations,  met  November  10.  In  the 
interval  was  fought,  July  2,  the  battle  of  Laffeldt, 
more  bloody,  though  less  obstinate,  than  that 
of  Fontenoy.  There  was  a  moment  when  victory 
seemed  ready  to  declare  for  the  confederates,  when 
the  fortune  of  the  day  took  a  sudden  turn  against 
them.  Several  squadrons  of  Dutch  horse,  posted 
in  the  centre,  gave  way,  and  flying  at  full  gallop, 
overthrew  five  battalions  of  infantry  that  were  ad« 
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vancing  from  the  body  of  reserve-  The  French 
cavalry  charging  them  with  great  impetuosity,  in- 
creased the  confusion  and  penetrated  through  the 
lines  of  the  allied  army,  which  was  thus  divided. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  exerted  himself  with 
equal  courage  and  activity  to  remedy  this  disorder, 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  taken  ;  and  the  defeat 
would  probably  have  been  complete,  had  not  sir 
John  Ligonier,  at  the  head  of  three  British  regi- 
ments of  dragoons  and  some  squadrons  of  Imperial 
horse,  charged  the  whole  line  of  the  French  cavalry 
with  such  intrepidity  that  he  overthrew  all  that  op- 
posed him,  and,  by  that  diversion,  enabled  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  to  effect  an  orderly  retreat  to 
Maestricht,  without  sustaining  great  damage  from 
the  pursuit,  and  even  bringing  off  all  the  artillery, 
except  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon.  Sir  John  Ligonier 
was  made  prisoner.  The  loss  of  the  allien  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  amounted,  according  to  the 
English  historians,  to  about  6000  men,  and  that  of 
the  enemy  to  about  ten  or  eleven  thousand  men, 
while  the  accounts  of  the  French  historians  is  quite 
the  reverse.  From  this  contradiction  it  may  be  in- 
duced that  both  are  more  or  less  exaggerated,  and 
that  probably  the  loss  was  nearly  equal  on  both 
sides. 

Th6  confederates  passed  the  Maese,  and  took  a 
position  to  cover  Maestricht,  while  the  French  king 
remained  with  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tongers.  Mareschal  de  Saxe  having  amused  the 
allies  by  marches  and  counter-marches,  at  length 
detached  count  Lowendal,  with  36,000  men,  to  in- 
vest Bergen-op-Zoom,  the  strongest  place  of  Dutch 
Brabant,  the  favourite  work  of  the  famous  engineer, 
Coehorn.  It  was  taken  by  storm,  September  16, 
after  6o  days  from  the  opening  of  the  trenches.  In 
^  little  time  after,  the  French  having  taken  the 
fortresses  of  Lillo,  Frederic-Henry,  and  Lacroix^ 
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both  armies  were  distributed  into  winter  quarters, 
and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  returned  to  England, 

Admiral  Boscawen  is  sent  to  the  East  Indies  in 
the  month  of  November,  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
•undertake  the  siege  of  Pondichery  j  but  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  fortifications  newly  erected,  and 
sickness  beginning  to  make  great  havoc  among  his 
troops,  oblige  him  to  raise  the  siege. 

Notwithstanding  this  mbcarriage.  Great  Britain 
had  such  a  superiority  over  the  French  by  sea,  and 
•the  union  between  England  and  Holland,  was  so 
strengthened  by  the  elevation  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  the  stadtholdership,  that  a  resolution  to 
conclude  peace  was  taken  in  the  French  council.  In 
the  mean  time,  to  counterbalance  the  great  superi- 
ority which  France  had  acquired  upon  the  continent, 
his  Britannic  majesty  entered  into  a  negociation 
with  Russsia,  for  hiring  a  body  of  30,000  troops. 
But  the  empress  was  unable  to  put  them  in  motion 
without  100,000/.  being  paid  down  by  England, 
and  a  subsidy  of  300,000/.  a-year  for  three  years,  if 
they  were  so  long  employed.  Besides,  the  march 
.of  this  army  itova.  Russia  to  the  Low  Countries, 
must  be  attended  with  great  loss  of  time  and  other 
inconveniencies.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties, 
as  the  confederates  had  no  surer  means  to  obtain 
good  terms  of  peace  than  to  prepare  vigorously  for 
war,  the  treaty  for  the  30,000  auxiliaries  was  signed 
by  his  majesty,  and  the  Dutch  engaged  afterwards 
to  pay  the  fourth  part  of  the  expense. 

The  session  of  the  new  parliament  was  opened 
November  10.  The  king  in  his  ^  speech  to  both 
houses,  mentioned  the  signal  success  with  which  it 
had  pleased  God  to  bless  the  British  arms  by  sea ;  as 
to  those  obtained  by  the  enemy  on  the  continent, 
his  majesty  observed,  that  none  of  the  misfortunes 
jof  the  allies  could  be  imputed  to  Great  Britain.  Hq 
informed  them  that  some  overtures  for  a  general 
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|)acification  had  been  lately  made  to  him  on  the  pait 
of  France ;  that,  in  conjunction  with  his  alUes,  he 
iiad  agreed  that  a  congress  should  be  held  at  Aix-la- 
Chapdle,  whither  the  several  ministers  would  soon 
T^ir,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  there  could 
1)6  no  other  means  to  expect  a  good  peace,  but  by 
being  timely  prepared  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  war. 

Both  houses  in  their  addresses  expressed  their 
loyalty  and  disposition  to  comply  with  his  majesty's 
desires.  Though  it  was  probable  that  the  scheme  of 
a  general  pacification  was  nearly  settled  in  the  cabi- 
net, as  the  preparations  for  war  continued  greater 
than  ever,  the  new  house  of  commons  readily 
granted  8,507>9SO/.  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year,  including  the  usual  subsidies,  and  besides, 
that  for  30,000  Russians. 

The  scheme  for  a  general  naturalization  of  foreign 
protestants,  was  again  set  on  foot  at  this-  time,  and 
0,  bill  to  that  purpose  was  brought  into  the  house  of 
commons.  It  was  urged  in  support  of  that  measure, 
that  it  tended  to  replace  the  great  waste  of  people 
^wfaich  the  war  had  made,  and  to  introduce  numbers 
of  foreign  industrious  workmen  and  active  hbourers 
now  very  much  wanted  for  agriculture  ^and  the 
nianu£fu:tures.  Notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of 
these  argumentis,  the  sheriffs  of  London  presented  a 
petition  against  the  bill,  in  the  name  of  the  dty, 
setting*  forth,  that  it  was  more  likely  to  increase  the 
poverty  than  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation; 
that  a  like  law' had  been  proposed  and  rejected  in  the 
reign  of  king  WiHiam  j  that  the  attempt  being  re- 
newed in  the  reigh  of  queen  Anne,  and  an  act  passed 
for  that  purpose,  it  was  found  so  detrimental  to  the 
Iridic  interest  as  to  be  shortly  after  repealed,  and 
not  without  some  reflections  on  the  -mischief  it  had 
produced.  This  petition  was  warmly  supported, 
*nd  Mr.  Pelham,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
apprehending  that  the  bill  might  be  unpopular,  and 
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c5c)n!?e^iien!tJv  hurtful  to  the  government,  t^hlch  was 
^hen  very  high  in  the  city  6f  Londdn,  agiwd  ft 
shmrid  be  dropt  for  that  time. 

The  national  debt,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  ^w^ 
V»seld  to  6*,59S,797/.  16*.  9id. 

Ann.  1748. 

An  act  is  passed  for  encouraging  the  culture  mS 
laxMuhctVLre  of  indigo  in  America,  -^n  article  ^for 
which  Great  Britain  used  to  pay  200,000/.  yearly  t6 
the  subjects  of  France.  Another  bill,  much  kf^s  ad- 
vantageous, but  very  popular,  prohibited  insurances 
<m*sllips  belonging  to  Rante,  and  merchandize  or 
effects  laden  therein.  A  proclamation  was  published, 
Eebnrary  19,  importing,  "  That  all  conimefce, 
"  trade,  and  traffic,  to  or  from  France,  dr  'any 
^*  other  of  the  French  1ring*s  dominions,  and  the 
**  exportation  or  importation  df  ahy  "goods,  mer- 
**  chandize,  or  commoditi<^s,  •  to  or  from  -France,  or 
**  any  other  French  pbsse^siobs,  By  any  of  thh 
**  king%  subjects,  ^thout  his  iicfehce,  zife  great 
^  misdemeanours,  and  high  violations  a)nd  eomtempts 
*'  ofhis  royal  authority,  ^nd  for  which  the  offenders 
."  are  liable  to  severe  punlshmfent  by  thefldws'of  this 
"  realm.*' 

Eight  long  years  were' now  elapsfed,  from  the  be- 
^nning  of  that  incessant  and  nearly  general  war, 
whose  hardships  and  calamities  desolated  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe.  The  contending  stat^,  victorious 
and  vanquished  by  turns,  but  equally  exhausted  by 
theirvictOries  as  by  their  defeats,  equality  longfed  for 
the  restoration  of  peace,  and  saw  with  great  anxiety 
immense  preparations  for  a  new  campaign, -going 
hand  in  hand  with  overtures  for  a  general  pacifica- 
tion ;  and  the'  respective  plenipotentiaries  aftd  gene- 
rals hastening  either  to  the  field  or  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  congress.    SOch  Vvas  the  state  t^f 
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Europe  when  the  conferences  at  Aix  la  ChapeUe 
were  opened,  Mirch  1 1  j  yet  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
many  altercations  passed  before  the  preliminaries 
could  be  agreed  on. 

About  this  time,  the  rank  between  the  land  and 
sea  officers  was  fixed  by  the  following  order,  issued 
by  his  majesty  in  council : — 

Admirals  and  commanders  in  chief  to  rank  with 
field  marshals. 

Admirals,  with  their  flags  on  the  main-top'-mast 
head,  with  generals  of  horse  and  foot. 

Vice-admirals  with  lieutenant-generals. 

Rear-admirals  with  major-generals.  . 

Commodores,  with  broad  pendants,  with  briga- 
dier-generals. 

Captains,  of  three  years  standing,  with  colonels. 

Younger  captains  with  lieutenant-colonels. 

Masters  and  commanders  with  majors. 

Lieutenants  with  captains. 

While  the  Dutch  troops  were  assembling  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Breda,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
was  collecting  his  army  about  Lyndoven  ;  but  not« 
withstanding  the  promises  of  the  Dutch  and  the  em- 
press queen,  neither  of  them  had  above  30^000 
men  in  the  field  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
which,  with  about  50,000  under  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, did  not  in  the  whole  amount  to  above 
1 10,000  men.  The  30,000  Russians  were  not  ex- 
pected before  three  or  four  months.  Mareschal  de 
Saxe  arrived  at  Brussels,  March  20,  assembled  the 
French  army,  and  exhibited  in  this  campaign  the 
last  specimen  of  his  military  talents,  particularly  in 
deceiving  the  enemy  by  the  skilfulness  of  his  marches. 
At  the  head  of  a  division  of  25,000,  he  made  such 
dispositions  and  motions,  as  to  make  the  enemy 
believe  that  he  would  attack  Breda,  though  his  ob- 
ject was  to.  throw  a  strong  convoy  in  Bergen -op- 
Zoom  y  while  a  second  division  marched  to  Tirle- 
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mont  on  the  way  of  Liege ;  a  third  took  the  road 
of  Tongres,  and  another  threatened  Luxembourg, 
when  ail  of  a  sudden  these  three  divisions  advanced 
simultaneously  towards  Maestricht, -on  the  right 
and  left  bank  of  the  Maese,  and  invested  the  placa 
on  all  sides.  The  trenches  were  opened  April  15.  # 
The  marechal's  activity  hastened  the  settlement  of 
the  preliminaries  at  AixJa-Chapelle.  They  w^r^ 
signed  on  the  30th  of  April,  between  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland.  As  all  hostilities  between  th<> 
belligerent  powers  were  to  ceas^e  at  land  in  the  space 
of  six  weeks,  according  to  the  16th  article  of  the 
preliminaries,  it  was  agreed,  upon  further  consuU 
tation,  that  the  town  of  Maestricht  should  be  sur- 
rendered on  the  3d  of  May,  and  that  the  garrison 
should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.   . 

The  king  put  an  end  to  the  session.  May  1 3,  and 
in  his  speech  informed  the  two  houses,  that  in  con^- 
sequence  of  the  preliminaries  being  signed,  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  had  taken  place  in  the  Low  Couhn 
tries  and  in  the  Channel,  and  that  certain  periods 
were  fixed  for  the  same  cessation  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  His  majesty  having  previously  declared 
his  intention  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  some  time, 
appointed  a  regency  for  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment during  his  absence,  and  embarked  for 
Holland.  Intelligence  was  received  soon  after  of 
the  accession  of  the  queen  of  Hungary^  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  ;md  the  duke  of  Modena,  to  the  prelimi- 
naries. When  it  was  known  that  the  Russian  auxi- 
liaries were  on  their  march  to  the  borders  of  Fran- 
conia,  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Aix-la-Ghapelle 
received  orders  from  his  most  christian  majesty  to 
intimate  to  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries,  that  if  the 
Russians  should  pass  £gra,  he  would  give  orders  for 
the  immediate  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of 
Maestricht  and  Bergen  op-Zoom.  Upon  this  decla- 
ration a  convention  was  signed,  enacting,  that  the 
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Russian  troops  should  be  finally  stopped,  and  that 
the  French,  at  the  same  time,  should  send  out  o£ 
the  Low  Countries,  into  the  interior  parts  of  France, 
an  equal  number  of  their  troops,  thereto  be  dis« 
banded  in  a  month  after  the  march  of  the  Russians 
•  towards  their  own  country. 
^  The  definitive  treaty,  being  at  last  concluded^  was 
tigped  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  on  the  1 8th  of  October.  The  substance  of ' 
It  is  as  follows  :-^ 

Art.  1,  2,-3,  4,  S,  Every  thing  that  has  passed 
during  the  war,  on  all  sides,  to  be  buried  in  a  gene* 
ral  oblivion.  The  treaties  of  Westphalia,  Madridt 
Nimeguen,  Ryswick,  Utrecht,  Baden,  the  Hague» 
the  Quadruple  Alfiance,  and  the  treaty  of  Vienna^ 
were  all  confirmed.  The  prisoners  made  and  th^ 
hostages  given  during  the  war,  to  be  restored  on 
ail  sides  without  ransom  after  the  exchange  of  ratif- 
ications, as  well  as  all  the  men  of  war  and  merchant 
«hips  taken  since  the  time  stipulated  for  the  cessa^ 
don  of  hosdlities.  All  the  conquests  made  durijsig 
the  war  to  be  reciprocally  restored. 

Art.  6.  The  restitutions  and  cessions  to  be  made 
in  six  weeks  after  the  ratification.  The  artillery 
found  in  the  conquered  places  to  be  restored  in  tl^ 
same  condition  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, excepting  that  at  Menin,  Charleroi,  Adi^ 
Mons,  and  Oudenarde. 

Art.  7*  The  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Cruastalla,  to  be  ceded,  with  all  their  rights  and  de- 
pendencies, to  the  infant  Don  Philip,  to  return  to 
their  present  possessors,  in  case  that  prince  dies  with- 
out male  issue,  or  he,  or  any  of  his  descendants, 
idxould  mount  the  throne  of  Spsun,  or  of  the  t'^b 
Sicilies. 

Art.  8,  9,  10, 11.  Commissaries  to  be  inomedi- 
atdy  appointed  on  all  sides,  to  assemble  at  Nice  and 
Brussels,  to  effectuate  the  respective   restitAKtion^ 
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and  cessions.  All  the  papers  and  records  found  in 
the  towns  to  be  restored,  particularly  the  archives 
of  Mechlin.  Means  to  be  taken  in  the  general 
evacuation  as  commodious  as  possible  for  the  troops 
and  inhabitants.  Two  English  noblemen  of  the 
first  distinction  to  be  sent  to  France  as  hostages,  to 
remain  there  till  certain  advice  is  received  of  the 
evacuation  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  places  which 
may  have  been  taken  in  the  East  Indies. 

Art.  12,  13,  14,  15.  The  king  of  Sardinia  to  be 
maintained  in  the  possession  of  all  his  estates,  prin- 
cipally those  ceded  to  him  in  1743,  excepting  that 
part  of  the  Plaisantine  he  occupies,  which  he  has 
ceded  to  the  infant  Don  Philip.  The  duke  of  Mo- 
dena  to  be  re-established  in  all  his  estates,  and  justice 
done  him  in  respect  to  the  allodial  effects  which  he 
possessed  in  the  duchy  of  Guastalla.  The  republic 
of  Genoa  to  be  re-established  in  all  the  possessions  it 
enjoyed  before  the  war.  The  money  they  had  in 
the  banks  of  Vienna  and  Turin,  and  which  was  con- 
fiscated, to  be  restored,  and  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest to  commence  frotn  the  day  of  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications.  Things  to  remain  in  Italy  on  the 
same  footing  they  were  before  the  war,  excepting 
the  cessions  made  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  to  the 
infant  Don  Philip. 

Art.  16,  17.  The  Assiento  Treaty  is  confirmed, 
and  particularly  the  article  of  the  annual  ship  for  the 
four  years  during  which  the  enjoyment  of  it  was 
lost  in  the  present  war.  The  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk to  remain  as  they  now  are  on  the  land  side, 
but  the  ancient  treaties  to  be  observed  with  regard 
to.the  port  and  the  works  on  the  sea  side. 

Art.  18,  19,  20.  The  differences  respecting  the 
sums  which  the  king  of  Great  Britain  declared  to 
be  due  to  him  as  elector  of  Hanover,  to  be  amicably 
adjusted ;  and  the  afFiir  concerning  the  abbey  of  St. 
Hubert  to  be  regulated  at  the  same  time.    Tht 
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article  of  the  treaty  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  which 
secures  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britdn 
to  the  house  of  Hanover,  is  confirmed  in  all  its  points. 
All  the  states  which  his  Britannic  majesty  possesses  in 
Germany  guaranteed  by  the  contracting  powers. 

Art.  21,  22,  23,  24.  The  said  powers  guarantee 
likewise,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  Silesia,  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  to  his 
Prussian  majesty,  as  also  the  execution  of  all  the 
articles  of  the  present  treaty.  The  exchange  of  rati- 
fications  to  be  made  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  within  a 
month  by  the  ministers  of  the  contracting  powers, 
and  in  six  weeks  by  those  of  the  powers  who  will 
accede  to  the  treaty. 

This  peace  was  far  from  answering  the  expecta* 
tiohs  raised  by  the  important  successes  obtained  at 
sea  by  the  British  squadrons  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Nothing  was  stipulated  respecting  the  free 
navigation  of  the  English  in  the  American  seas,  nor 
in  any  of  the  contested  points  which  gave  rise  to 
the  war,  while  a  claim  of  money,  due  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  as  elector  of  Hanover,  though  it  had 
never  been  heard  of  before,  was  definitively  admit- 
ted. Melancholy  apprehensions  were  also  entertain- 
cd)  and  were  afterwards  but  too  verified,  about  the 
restitution  of  Louisbourg.  The  granting  hostages 
to  France,  though  not  unprecedented,  was  highly 
censured  as  a  national  disgrace  ;  and  all  these  disap« 
pointments  were  imputed  to  the  hasty  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  au:rili- 
aries,  who,  by  giving  a  superiority  to  the  allied 
armies,  would  have  secured  to  the  English  plenipo- 
tentiaries more  influence  in  the  Congress,  where  the 
ministers  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  two  prin* 
cipal  parties  in  it,  appeared  to  be  less  solicitous  to 
obtain  advantageous  terms  for  their  constituents, 
than  to  obstruct  each  other  in  their  mutual  preten- 
4ons*    Thence  it  happened^  that  after  an  immense 
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expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  these  two  powers 
derived  no  other  profit  from  this  war,  than  that  of 
better  knowing  their  respective  strength.  France 
plainly  perceived,  that  her  naval  power  and  finances 
could  not  emulate  those  of  Great  Britain;  and  Great 
Britain  experienced  that  her  land  forces  could  not 
overcome  her  rival's  armies  in  the  Low  Countries 
or  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  Thus  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  reconciled  the  public  opinion  with 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  with^he  wise  reluctance 
of  sir  Robert  Walpole  to  engaging:  his  country  in 
a  new  war,  upon  a  quarrel  which,  by  any  means^ 
would  have  been  more  advantageously  conciliated  by 
negociation. 

During  the  conferences  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  tha 
young  pretender's  agents  had  offered  a  protest^ 
which  had  been  rejected  without  looking  ,at  it ;  ahd 
an  intimation  was  made  to  himself,  that  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  it  would  be  very  improper 
for  his  most  christian  majesty  to  suffer  him  to  reside 
in  his  dominions.  He  received  this  intimation  with 
great  indifference,  and  even  disrespect.  When  it 
was  repeated  to  him,  he  flatly  told  the  duke  of 
Gesvres,  that  it  was  not  in  his  master's  power,  con- 
sistently with  his  engagements,  to  order  him  out  of 
his  dominions.  The  French  king  wrote  to  him  a 
soothuig  letter,  to  persuade  him  to  retire  from 
France,  promising  him  a  pension  sufficient  to  live 
upon,  not  only  with  proper  dignity,  but  with  splen- 
dor ;  and,  on  his  majesty's  demand,  the  Canton  of 
Fribourg  had  agreed  to  grant  to  the  exiled  prince  a 
refuge  in  their  dominions ;  but  all  was  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  absolutely  refused  to  withdraw,  and  even 
after  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Sussex  and  lord  Cath- 
cart»  sent  as  British  hostages  to  Paris,  he  appeared 
publicly  on  all  occasions,  and  affected  to  be  treated  in 
their  presence  with  the  distinction  he  had  assumed* 
l?he  two  English  noblemen  complained  of  this  to . 
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the  French  kilig,  and  his  majesty  appfied  to  the  old 
pretender  at  Roniie,  who  wrote  to  his  son  a  very 
severe  letter,  blammg  the  folly  of  his  conduct,  and 
advising  him  to  leave  the  territory  of  France* 
Charles,  however,  continued  obstinate,  appearing 
with  a  kind  of  exulting  air  in  all  puUic  places ;  and 
his  followers  gave  out,  that  if  any  violence  was 
offered  to  him,  he  was  resolved  to  defend  himself  .to 
the  last  extremity.  The  common  people  of  Paris 
took  his  part,  and  an  insurrection  in  his  favour  wa$ 
apprehended.  Upon  this  occasion  he  was  suddenly 
seized  in  stepping  out  of  his  coach  into  the  opera 
house,  and  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes, 
from  which  he  was  sent  in  four  or  five  days  after 
€ut  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  guard,  and  on  his  pro* 
mise  of  not  returning  to  France. 

The  king  returned  to  England  on  the  23d  of  No* 
vember,  and  on  the  29ch  the  session  was  opened. 
The  blesangs  of  peace,  the  reduction  of  the  public 
ea^nse  and  national  debt,  were  the  principal  topics 
of  his  speech ;  the  addresses  of  thanks  were  voted 
without  a  division  in  both  houses,  though  with 
some  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons. 
.  A  great  misunderstanding  had  broken  out  at  that 
time,  between  his  majesty's  court  and  that  of  the 
prince  of  Wales.  Some  obsolete  claims  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall  had  been  lately  revived  by  his 
royal  highness,  and  a  stannery^court,  or  what  was 
called  a  parliament,  had  been  held  there,  and  men- 
tion had  been  made  of  certain  powers  which  the 
prince  ought  to  enjoy,  that  would  make  the  elec 
tions  of  members  of  parliament  for  Cornwall  depen- 
dant on  him.  Viscount  BoKngbroke,  who  pos- 
sessed  in  some  degree  the  princess  confidence,  was 
then  in  England,  endeavouring  to  engross  his  royal 
highness  to  himself,  with  a  view  of  renewing  the 
breach  in  the  royal  family*  This  had  not  been 
found  out,  nor  even  suspected,  by  die  other  servants 
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cj^his  royal  highAess^  before  the  opening  of  this  ses* 
sion,  and  they  united  in  an  opposition  to  the  court, 
voting  against  the  address,  and  arraigning  the  con- 
duct of  the  ministry  for  concluding  the  peace  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Russians. 

The  committee  of  supply,  considering  the  sumi. 
that  were  necessary  for  paying  off  debts,  for  making 
good  deficiencies,  and  the  engagements  that  had. 
been  made  by  the  parliament  to  his  majesty,  as  well 
as  the  services  undertaken  on  account  of  the  war, 
they  found  that  these  articles  amounted  to  about 
five  millions,  not  including  the  current  service  of 
the  year.  The  supplies  amounted  accordingly,  in 
the  whole,  to  7,930,382/.  5^.  Irf.  and  they  were 
voted  without  a  division. 

The  national  debt  at  the  end  of  this  year  amounted 
to  7 1  )340,S97/.  166\  Bid. 

The  end  of  an  -expensive  unfortunate  war  natu- 
rally turned  the  minds  of  men  to  schemes  of  public 
emolument,  and  many  bills,  answering  that  purpose^ 
were  passed  in  this  session* 

Ann.  1749. 

A  most  violent  contest  arose  in  the  house  of  com^ 
mons  on  two  bills,  relating  to  the  sea  and  land  ser- 
vice; the  exceptionable  clauses  being  dropped,  they 
passed  both  houses.  The  alarms  on  the  danger  of  a 
stancfing  army,  on  whose  virtue  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  seemed  to  depend,  suggested  a  scheme 
for  limiting  the  time  beyond  which  no  sddter  or 
non»commissioned  officer  should  be  compelled  to 
continue  in  the  service.  Had  this  limitation  taken 
place,  such  a  rotation  of  soldiers  would  have  ensued 
among  the  common  people,  according  to  the  pro- 
posed bUU  that  in  a  few  years  every  peasant,  la- 
bourer; and  inferior  tradesman  in  the  kingdom, 
would  have  understood  the  eacercise  of  arms,  a  dan.* 
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ger  perhaps  more  threatening  for  the  constitution  ; 
therefore  the  bill  was  lost  by  postponing  its  third 
reading  from  time  to  time  till  the  parliament  was 
prorogued. 

The  king  in  his  speech,  and  the  ministry  in  the 
debates,  having  manifested  the  most  favourable  dis- 
positions to  promote  and  extend  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  encouraging  the 
whale  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Spitsbergen,  by  a 
bounty  of  40^.  per  ton  for  every  ship  equipped  for 
that  undertaking;  and  this  bill,  which  passed  unani- 
mously  in  both  houses,  proved  very  beneficial  to  the 
Englbh  merchants,  particularly  in  North  Britain. 
The  session  was  closed  on  the  1  Sth  of  June* 

The  sudden  dismission  of  all  the  soldiers  and  sea* 
men,  useless  in  time  of  peace,  having  spread  numbers 
of  men  all  over  the  country,  who,  having  contracted 
a  habit  of  idleness,  and  finding  themselves  without 
employment,  preyed  upon  the  community,  and 
frequently,  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  excited  riots, 
or  engaged  in  them ;  in  order  to  provide  for  these 
turbulent  dangerous  men  a  competent  and  even 
comfortable  maintenance,  without  damage  to  the 
commonwealth,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  engage 
them  to  become  members  of  a  new  colony  in  Nova 
Scotia,  in  North  America.  This  scheme,  which 
tended  likewise,  to  the  better  peopling  and  settling 
of  that  province,  and  to  the  improvement  of  its 
fishery,  being  approved  by  the  king,  the  board  of 
trade  and  plantations  offered  by  his  orders  to  every 
soldier  or  seaman,  in  fee-simple,  fifty  acres  of  land  i£ 
single,  and  if  married  and  having  families,  ten  acres 
more,  with  addition  according  to  the  increase  of 
their  families  \  the  same  to.be  free  from  all  taxes  and, 
quit  rents  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  after  th^t^ 
the  said  ten  acres  to  pay  no  more  than  one  shilling 
ii-year.  More  considerable  allotments  were  offered 
to  the  officers  of  all  descriptions,  from  eighty  acres 
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to  600,  according  to  their  rank,  and  a  proportion- 
able addition  if  they  had  families.  All  of  them 
were  to  be  defrayed  from  all  e;spenses  of  their  pas- 
sage, and  of  their  subsistence  during  twelve  months 
after  their  arrival  at  Nova  Scotia ;  and  to  be  fur- 
nished with  arms,  ammunition,  and  utensils  fop 
clearing  the  ground.  The  encouragement  given  to 
private  soldiers  was  offered  to  carpenters,  ship- 
wrights, and  other  artificers,  as  were  necessary  in 
building  and  husbandry.  A  civil  government  was 
to  be  established  amongst  them  as  soon  as  possible 
after  their  arrival,  for  their  security  and  protection 
in  their  enjoying  all  the  privileges,  liberties,  and 
immunities  of  his  majesty's  other  subjects  in  Ame- 
rica. This  excellent  plan  had  an  immediate  eflFect 
for  the  reformation  and  quiet  of  England ;  for  about 
the  beginning  of  May  no  fewer  than  37.50  persons 
and  families  inlisted  themselves  for  Nova  Scotia, 
dnd  as  many  of  them  Went  on  board  as  the  trans- 
ports provided  could  carry ;  and  very  soon  after 
their  arrival,  a  town  was  planned  out  and  begun, 
under  the  name  of  Halifax,  in  honour  of  the  earl  of 
Halifax^  who  presided  over  the  board  of  trade  and 
^antations.  Before  the  l^th  of  October  the  colony 
was  in  so  flourishing  a  ^I'ay  that  the  town  was  se- 
cured by  a  palisade,  and  350  houses  were  built 
in  it. 

On  the  1 6th  of  November  the  parliament  opened, 
and  the  king  in  his  speech  expatiated  with  a  particu- 
lar satisfaction  on  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
commerce,  the  rise  of  the  public  credit,  and  the 
blessings  of  good  order  and  tranquillity,  owing  to 
the  complete  re-establishment  of  a  general  peace. 
The  addresses  of  thanks  passed  both  houses  without 
a  division.  The  supplies  were  not  by  far  so  con-* 
siderable  as  the  last,  the  whole  amounting  only  to 
4V141,66U  9^.  Hid.  . 
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The  most  iffljKMrtaiit  measure  was  adopted  in 
session  for  the  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt  to  three  per  cent,  and  was  carried 
into  execution  with  complete  success,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  all  Europe,  who  could  not  conceive 
that  so  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  an  expensive 
war,  which  had  so  considerably  drained  the  country, 
and  so  very  much  increased  the  national  debt,  the 
government  could  find  money  for  paying  off  such 
of  the  public  creditors  as  might  choose  to  receive 
the  principal  rather  than  submit  to  a  reduction  of 
the  interest.  The  act  was  passed,  and  before  the 
end  of  February  the  greater  part  of  the  creditors 
complied  with  the  terms  proposed,  and  subscribed 
their  respective  annuities.  The  Bank,  £ast-Indiaj 
and  South-Sea  companies,  who  at  first  kept  aloof) 
and  refused  to  subscribe  any  part  of  their  capital, 
acquiesced  in  it  on  the  opening  of  the  second  sub-- 
scription,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
other  annuitahts.  Thus  the  nati<Hial  burthen  was 
lightened  and  the  sinking  fund  con^erably  in* 
creased,  without  producing  the  least  disturhancei 
or  even  discontent  in  the  kingdom. 

The    national  debt  amoimted  to   74^221)6862i 
106.  llld. 

Ann.  1750. 

On  the  8th  (^  February  and  March, .  two  shocks 
of  an  earthquake  threw  the  peofrie  in  England  into 
the  utmost  terror  and  consternation,  which  wert 
still  increased  by  a  hair-brained  enthusiast,- who  pre<« 
tended  to  foretell  a  third  earthquake,  which  was  to 
lay  all  London  and  Westminster  in  ruins.  It  had, 
however,  the  good  effect  to  turn  the  attention  of 
the  multitude  from  politics  to  prayers;  and  for 
some  time  the  churches  could  scarcely  contain  thf 
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numbers  of  penitent  or  mther  frightened  sinners 
who  resorted  to  them. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  com^iercial  improve^* 
ments  adopted  in  this  session^  was  the  encourage* 
ment  of  the  British  white  herring  and  cod  fisheries^ 
by  a  bill,  importing,  that  a  bounty  of  30s.  per 
ton  should  be  granted  and  paid  out  of  the  customs 
to  all  new  vessels  from  twenty  to  eighty  tons  bur- 
den, which  should  be  built  tor  that  purpose,  and 
actually  employed  in  the  fishery;  that  a  sodety 
should  be  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Free 
British  Rshery,  by  a  charter  not  exclusive,  with 
power  to  raise  a  capital  not  exceeding  500,000/. 
and  that  S/.  10^.  per  cent,  per  annum  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  customs  to  the  proprietors  for  fourteen 
years  for  so  much  of  the  capital  as  should  be  actually 
employed  in  the  said  fisheries. 

On  the  12th  of  April  the  king  closed  the  session 
of  parliament ;  and  his  majesty,  having  soon  after  ap« 
pointed  a  regency,  set  out  for  Hanover. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  prisop  of  Newgate, 
from  the  number  and  stench  of  the  prisoners  con- 
fined there,  contracted  an  infection,  which,  at  the 
dttings  of  the  Old  Bailey,  proved  ^tal  to  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  an  alderman,  a  baron  of  the  ex« 
chequer,  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  many  law* 
yers  who  attended  the  sessions,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  jury,  and  a  great  number  of  other  persons. 

The  princess  of  Wales  is  delivered  of  a  son,  May 
13th,  baptized  by  the  name  of  Frederic  William* 
On  the  24th  of  October,  a  messenger  arrived  with 
a  definitive  treaty  concluded  between  their  Britan*- 
stc  and  Spanish  majesties,  importing,  that  the  king 
<tf  Spain  engages  to  pay  the  South-Sea  Company 
vithin  three  months,  the  sum  of  100,000/.  by  way 
of  indemnification,  as  well  for  the  non  execution  of 
the  Assiento  Treaty,  as  to  make  them  amends  for 
the  four  years  i»  which  they  did  not  send  their  an- 
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nual  ships;  that  the  treaties  of  1667,  1670,1713, 
1715^  and  1721,  shall  be  punctually  observed  as  to 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  English  in  the  ports 
of  the  king  of  Spain*s  dominions ;  that  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  places  where  they  ^all  come 
to  traffic,  shall  pay  only  the  same  duties  as  are  laid 
on  the  subjects  of  his  catholic  majesty,  who  means 
that  the  £nglish  shall  be  treated  in  his  dominions 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  most  favoured  nations ; 
and,  moreover,  they  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  taking  in  salt  at  the  island  of  Tortuga, 
This  treaty  contained  no  positive  stipulation 
against  "searching  British  ships  in  America,  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  late  war.  But  the  great  bene* 
fit  which  Great  Britain  now  derived  from  her  com- 
merce with  Spain,  and  the  good  understanding  exist* 
ing  at  this  time  between  the  two  courts,  made  the 
British  ministry  more  trzuctable'on  that  claim,  now 
treated  as  being  chimerical.  The  king  returns  from 
Hanover,  November  4th. 

Ann.  1751. 

The  parliament  meets  January  17th.  The  ad* 
dresses,  in  answer  to.  the  speech  from  the  throne^ 
having  passed  as  usual,  the  committees  appointed  to 
discuss  the  supplies,  proceeded  under  the  direction 
of  the  ministry,  and  the  resolutions  they  proposed 
met  with  little  or  no  opposition.  The  number  of 
the  standing  forces  continued  at  18,857  effective 
men,  and  the  seamen  were  reduced  to  80(X).  The 
whole  of  the  supplies  that  were  granted,  amounted 
to  4,939,885/.  10.9.  md.  mcluding  2,525,023/.  7^» 
1 1  d.  for  paying  off  the  principal  of  such  redeemable 
stocks  as  had  not  been  subscribed  in  pursuance  of 
the  acts  for  reducing  the  interest  of  annuities. 

Great  Britain  experienced  at  this  juncture,  by  the 
death  of  the  prmce  of  Wales,  a  great  and  truly 
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public  calamity,  on  account  of  the  eminent  virtues 
and  amiable  qualifications  with  which  that  excellent 
prince  was  endowed.     His  royal  highness  had  caught 
a  cold  in  his  garden  at  Kew,  about  t;hree  weeks  be- 
fore, and  having  neglected  it,  it  ended  in  a  pleurisy, 
of  which  he  died,  March  20th,  in  the  45th  year  of 
his  age,  to  the  unspeakable  sorrow  of  his  royd 
consort,  and  of  all  who  wished  well  to  their  coun- 
try, whose  constitution,  laws,  and  interests  no  prince 
ever  knew  better  than  he  did.     All  men  who  had 
acquired  a  superior  knowledge  of  any  kind,  were 
entitled  to  his   patronage  and  munificence ;  seve- 
ral poets  of  great  reputation,  and  writers  of  merit, 
were  pensioned  by  his  liberality.  Some  time  before  his 
death,  he  had  acquired  a  true  notion  of  the  state  and 
views  of  the  several  parties  in  court  and  parliament; 
and  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  perceive  from  his 
own  experience,  that  ail  opposition  commonly  termi- 
nated in  interest.  fTindal,  voL  osxup.  430.)     Sofaie 
days  before  his  death,  but  without  any  presenti- 
ment of  it,  he  embraced  his  eldest  son  with  great 
tenderness,  and   with  these  expressions,    *'  Come^ 
George^  let  us  be  good  friends  while  we  are  sicf 
Jered  to  be  so\**  observing  with  some  concern, 
that  in   his  family,  the  eldest   sons  were  seldom 
known   to  live  long  in  good  correspondence  with 
their  fathers  ;  and  his  very  expressions  to  the  prince 
pointed  out  to  him,  as  the  contrivers  of  such  unna- 
tural divisions,  those  artful  intriguers  or  hot-headed 
party  men,   who  in  their  antiministerial  schemes 
did  not  scruple  at  ensnaring  the  princes,  so  as  to 
make  them  the  tools  of  opposition  against   their 
royal  father  under  the  deceitful  pretence  of  public 
good. 

A  very  important  question  was  laid  before  parlia- 
ment on  this  occasion,  by  a  message  from  the  king^ 
importing,  that  nothing  could  conduce  so  much  to 
the  preservation  of  the  protestant  succession  in  hi$i 
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royal  family,  as  proper  provisions  iox  the  tuition  of 
the  person  of  his  successor,  and  for  the  regular  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  in  case  the  succes- 
sor should  be  of  tender  years.    His  majesty  pro- 
posed, that  when  the  crown  should  descend  to  any 
of  the  late  prince's  sons,  being  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  his  mother,  the  princess  dowager  of 
Wales,  should  be  guardian  of  his  person,  and  regent 
of  Great  Britain,  with  such  powers  and  limitations 
as  should  appear  necessary,  until  he  should  attain 
the  age  of  majority.     On  the  discussion  of  the  bill 
fnmed  for  that  purpose,  some  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  kingdom  proposed  a  council  of  regen* 
cy  to  be  joined  with  her  royal  highness  in  the  ex- 
ecutive part  of  government,   and  the  same  was  re- 
commended by  his  majesty  in  a  second  message; 
while  others  of  equal  consideration  were  for  hav- 
ing her  royal  highness  declared  sole  regent,  without 
being  clogged  by  any  such  council :  but  his  majes- 
ty's recommendation  had  such  weight,  that  the  bill 
passed  both  houses  with  a  few  inconsiderable  amend- 
ments. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  acts  which  passed 
in  the  course  of  this  session,  was  that  for  regulating 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  correcting  the 
calendar  according  to  the  Gregorian  computation, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  all  other  nations  in 
Europe.  By  this  new  law  it  was  decreed,  that  the 
new  year  should  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
and  that  eleven  intermediate  nominal  days  between 
the  second  and  fourteenth  days  of  September,  1752, 
should  for  that  time  be  omitted,  so  that  the  day 
succeeding  the  second,  should  be  denominated  the 
fourteenth  of  that  month.  This  adoption  of  the 
^  new  style,  greatly  simplified  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  English  merchants  and  those  of  foreign 
countries,  with  respect  to  the  dates  of  letters  and 
accounts. 
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The  earl  of  Orford^  Robert  Walpole/  died  March 
81st,  aged  51  years. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  the  Idng  put  an  end  to  the 
session.    The  events  which  occurred  in  the  inter- 
val  between  this  session  and  the  next',  were  of  little 
importance,  and  even  the  transactions  of  the  latter^ 
the  most  unanimous  ever  known,  produced  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  the  reduction  of  all  the  pub- 
lic funds  into  a  single  one.    There  existed  at  this 
time,  many  funds  tor  annuities  established  at  dif- 
ferent periods,   and  of  course  by  different   acts, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  keep  as  many  distinct  ac^ 
counts  no  less  expensive  than  troublesome.     The 
several  stocks  of  annuities    were  no  fewer   than 
eight  at  3  per  cent,  and  amounted  in  the  whole  td 
9,187,821/.  3s.  lid,  principal  money;  there  were 
also   six  other     stocxs    of   annuities,   amounting 
to  1 7,701, 32SiL  ISs.  9rf.  at  s/.  IDs.  per  cent,  from 
January    1756,  to  Jamjary  5th,  1758,  when  they 
were  to  be  reduced  to  3  per  cent.    Now  a  bill  was 
carried  through  both  houses  without  any  opposi^ 
lion,  for  converting  these  several  annuities  into  seve- 
ral joint  stocks  of   annuities,  transferable  at   the 
bank  of  England,  to  be  charged  on  the  sinking  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes  mentioned  in  the  act* 

The  whole  supplies  voted  for  the  service  of  the 
next  year,  amounted  to  3,907,435/.  7^.  7rf.  The 
18,857  land  forces  were  continued,  aud  the  number 
of  seamen  was  fixed  at  10,000. 

On  the  pressing  representations  of  the  British 
minister,  the  king'  of  Spain  at  last  issued  an  order 
to  all  governors  and  commanders  of  ships  in  the 
Spanish  West  Indies—'*  not  to  molest  or  interrupt 
"  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  English  in 
*'  the  West  Indian  seas,  nor  to  stop  any  vessels  be^ 
longing  to  that  nation,  on  any  pretence  whatever^ 
unless  actually  found  carrying  on  the  contraband 
trade  prohibited  by  treaties.      Commanders  of 
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•*  the  ktng^s  ships  or  guarda-costas,  to  be  severely 
•*  punished,  should  they  presume  to  disobey  this 
**  order/' 

A  royal  charter  is  granted  by  his  majesty  for  in-* 
corporating  several  or  his  subjects  therein  named, 
by  the  denomination  of  the  Society  of  the  Antiqtiories 
^London. 

Ann.  1752. 

The  repeated  attempts  for  naturalization  bills  hav-* 
ing  failed,  several  foreigners  conung  over  into  £ng« 
land,  had  obtained  private  acts  of  parliament  for 
their  naturalization,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  pay* 
ment  of  aliens  duties  on  the  goods  and  merchandizes 
which  they  transported  from    foreign  parts  into 
Great  Britain,  and  afterwards  returned  back  into 
their  own  country,  where  they  constantly  resided ; 
consequently  bearing  no  part  of  the  public  taxes, 
nor  contributing  in  any  manner  towards  the  support 
of  the  state.    In  order  to  prevent  these  abuses,  a 
great  number  of  the  merchants  of  the  dty  of  Lon- 
don presented  a  petition,  praying,  that  the  benefit 
of  the  naturalization  should  be  restrained  to  the 
time  during  which  such  foreigners  should  reside 
within  the  realm,  in  such  a  manner  and  under  such 
limitations  as  to  the  house  should  appear  fit.    A 
clause  to  that  purpose  was  accordingly  inserted  in  a 
naturalization  bill  th^n  depending,  and  it  has  been 
since  inserted  in  all  naturalization  bills.     The  par- 
liament was  prorogued  March  2()th,  and  soon  after 
the  king  appointed  a  regency,  and  set  out  for  Hano* 
ver ;  after  having  ratified  two  treaties  of  peace  and 
commerce  with  the  states  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  con- 
cluded under  the  influence  of  an  English  squadron. 
The  national  debt  now    stood   at  the  sum   of 
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The  king  being  returned  from  the  dontihent^  the 
(larliament  met  January  nth.  His  m^^esty  tod* 
notice  in  his  speech  of  the  good  dispositions  he  had 
found  in  his  aUies,  to  preserve  the- trahquiility  of  'Rvm 
ippe.  As'  to  the  suppUes,  he  asked  only  what  should 
be  nedessary .  fcnr  the  ordinary  services/  Theiiunvi* 
ber  of  .land  and  sea  forces  voted  last,  year  was  cbxi*' 
tinued,  and  the  sums  grinted  for  the  several  articles. 
Of  the  sufiply  amounted  in  the  whofe  to  ^,iS2>7()7?. 
17  s.  2id. 

•  'An  excellent  bill  passed  this  session,  enforcing  the 
laws  against  persons  who  shall  steal  or  detain  ship* 
tkrrecbed  ^oods,  and  enacting  that  they >  shall  be  pro- 
secuted at' the  expense  o£  the  county  where  such  o& 
fences  shduld  be  committed*  Tlie  Jews,  after,  many 
petitions,  counter-petitions  and  long  debates,  were . 
Unfitted  'to  be  naturalized  by  parHanient,  an  act 
which  was  repealed  in  the  next  session.  The  fa- 
mous bi  .>ad-wheel  waggon  bill,  to  which  Great  Bri- 
taxa  is  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  better 
improvement  and  preservation  of  her  great  roads* 
at  a  more  moderate  expense,  rassed  likewise  this 
session,  as  well  as  the  bill  for  the  better  preventing 
cbmdestine  marriages.  But  anotheract  of  this  ses-. 
^on,  which,  to  the  latest  posterity  will  be  recorded 
with  the  utmost  gratitude  by  all  historians,  is  the 
act  for  purchasing  the  Museum  or  collection  of  sir 
Hans  SSioane,  and  the  Harleian  collection  '  of  ma^ 
nuscripts,  and  for  providing  one  general  cepository 
for  them,  and  for  the  Cottonian  i£rkry,  which  had 
long  been  so  famous  all  over  Europe,  especially  for 
its  vast  collection  of  British  historical  manuscripts. 
By  means  of  the  bill  above  mentioned,  all  these  cpU 
lections,  consisting  of  about  120,000  printed  bookr, 
and  20,000  large  volumes  of  manuscripts,  including 
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the  king's  library,  which  was  likewise  a  very  fine 
one,  were  united  umifn  one  roof,  and  put  by  pro^ 
per  regulations  under  the  administration  of  a  cer- 
tata  numfaer^  of  ^veFnors  and  trnatees  omipbsed  bf 
tlve  mofit  eminent  persons  in  the  kingdom,  for  their 
stationa  er  learaing^  and.  ^  of  them  appointed  in 
QBxisequencse  qf  an  act  of  parliament*     This  im^- 
nense^and  truly  natsonal  reposhjoory  daily  increasing 
iiir  ridiesy  will  ^^  more  inccease  m  utSiity.  and  09&« 
ittnitncy^  whoever  chronological  cataloguesxif  th6«» 
precious  dcxaunentey  divided  by  older  of  sn^Ms,- 
^th  an  alfdiabetlcal  index^  w9l  he  coipplMed,  and> 
the  volumes  of  manuscripts  recomposed  in  the-same^ 
orde^.    Tfaiacapital^iHiprbvemfti^  may  be  eaqpected 
from  the  active  and  enfightesed  zeal  of  the  present 
spea]|:er  of  the  house  of  cdmiaons,  Mr*  Abj^  >?  and 
it  s&quises  no  le^  abilities  and  asstdiuty  than  tfaose^ 
of  Mr.  Hanta,  the  principsd  lafacarian  of  tint  esta^^ 

UlBhoiQBt. 

The.  pjurlianaent  was  prorogued  on  the  Tidi  o^ 
June*  The  .mo^  reonurkahle  occurrences  in  EnghoiA 
during  the  course  of  this  year,  ooninsted  chieSy  in^ 
the.  estraordinary  and  mdaqcholy  eiSects  o£  repeoiU 
ed  husrrieanes  and  invaidEttfOBS,  ifi  sondry  oomiqo« 
tions  and.tuihuhs  about  the  scarcity  of  com  and  the- 
high  price. of  bread,  and  tin  the. continuance  of  rc^ 
bene&  andi  murders,  vriucb.  filled  all  the  jaik  with' 
criminals,  wHose  nusobec;  wa$  increased  to  auoh  a 
degree,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  session  Norvember 
1 5th,  the  king  in  his  speech  earnestly  recomqiended 
thk  important  object  to  the.  attention  of  both, 
houses*  '.ShBamvaiom  /qohtinued  the  same  nunober 
of  seamiea.  awi  land  forces  for  the  ensuiiig  year^ 
and  made  jqpdt  able  provision  for  all  the  extgendes  of 
goverDoient*.  The  wliole  supjply  amounted  ta 
2>V9759i6/.  I6ss  2(Li   and  the  national  debt  to 
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Th^  mutiny  act  is  extended  to  the  East  Indies  for 
punishing  mutiny  and  desertion  of  oflScers  and  sol- 
diers in  the  service  of  thfe  Company  of  English  mer- 
chants trading  to  the  East  Indies,  or  at  the  island 
of  St.  Helena. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Pelhani|, 
died  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  was  the  more 
deservedly  regretted  that  England  very  sddoni  en- 
joyed such  a  state  of  political  tranquillity  as  she  did 
under  his  administration.  His  abilities  were  not  by 
far  adequate  to  his  virtues,  but  the  latter  supplied, 
completely  the  deficiencies  of  the  former  by  the 
great  confidence  they  generally  inspired,  and  all  his 
measures  were  attended  with  as  much  success  as 
men  of  the  greatest  talents  ever  obtained.  His 
great  principle  of  government  was  to  avoid  party 
of  every  kind,  but  his  native  candour,  a  certain  un- 
reservedness  he  had  about  him,  and  the  unaffected 
complacency  of  his  manners  towards  those  who  dif- 
fered from  his  opinion,  very  seldom  failed  to  wia 
them  over. 

On  the  6th  of  April  the  king  put  an  end  to  the 
session,  and  three  days  after,  his  majesty  dissolved 
the  parliament  by  proclamation. 

The  English  government  was   at  this  time  In 

freat  perplexity  about  the  encroachments  of  the 
rench  in  America.  Since  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia« 
Chapelle,  they  had  been  continually  making  settle- 
ments upon  the  English  territory,  and  lately  on  the 
western  part  of  Virginia  upon  the  river  Ohio.  It 
was  even  found  that  the  Indians,  called  the  six  no* 
tianSj  who  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  were  declared 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  had  been  entirely  debauch- 
ed by  the  French,  who  next  contrived  to.  cut  them 
otF  from  all  communication  with  the  English.  Wit|^ 
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this  view,  they  seized  the  persons  and  effects  of  all 
the  English  whom  they  found  trading  with  those 
Indians,  and  they  built  a  chain  of  forts  from  Canada 
to  Mississippi,  to  prevent  all  communication  between 
them ;  so  tnat  in  a  very  few  years,  all  the  eastern  as 
t^rell  as  the  western  colonies  of  Great  Britsun  were 
in  dan^r  of  being  ruined.    The  complaints  of  the 
English  government  to  the  French  ministry,  receiv- 
ed but  evasive  answers  or  vain  promises  of  amica- 
ble adjustment  attended  only  by  more  hostile  usur- 
pations.    General  orders  were  sent  accordingly  to 
all  the  English  governors  in  America  to  repel  force 
by  force.    Soon  after,  the  governor  of  New  York 
was  directed  to  hold  an  interview  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  SUV  nations^  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  them 
off  from  the  French  interest  by  means  of  a  consi« 
derable  sum  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in  presents 
for  that  purpose.      He  succeeded  in  bringing  them 
to  desire  the  assistance   of  the  English  in  driving 
the  French  from  their  usurpations.    Colonel  Wash- 
ington, accordingly,  took  post  with  400  men  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  he  had  thrown  up 
Some  works  forming  a  kind  of  fort,  which  he  called 
Fort  Necessity,  and  where  he  expected  to  be  joined 
by  500 .  men  from  New  York.     Previous  to  the 
junction,  the  commander  of  the  French  settlements 
on  the  Ohio,  sent  to  him  a  French  officer  of  the 
name  of  Jumonville,  with  an  escort  of  thirty  men 
and  a  formal  summons  to  quit  the  fort,  under  pre- 
tence that  it  was  built  upon  OTOUnd  belonging  to 
the  French  or  their  allies.     This  party  being  gmlty, 
or  at  least^  accused  of  some  hostilities,  was  cut  off 
or  made  prisoners.     Jumonville  was  among  the  slain, 
and  bis  dcalh  has  always  been  represented  by  the 
French  as  a  wilful  murder.    Tlie  chevalier  de  Viiliers^ 
his  brother,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
strong  detachment  to  revenge  Jumonvitfe's  death* 
'  Washington,  who  has  since  attached  so  much  cele* 
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brity  to  his  name,  being  then  attacked  and  defeated 
by  a  superior  force,  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  fort 
he  occupied,  though  it  was  unquestionably  within 
the  English  territory.  His  majesty  instructed  the  . 
earl  of  Albemarle  his  ambassador,  to  represent  it  at 
the  court  of  France  as  a  formal  breach  of  the  peace. 

In  the  mean  time  the  governor  of  the  French 
East-India  Company  at  Pondicherry,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  two  Nabobs,  to  depose  that  of  Arcot, 
whom  he  had  discovered  to  be  attached  to  the 
English.  They  came  up  with  him  on  the  plains  of 
Arpot ;  his  army  was  routed,  and  he  himself  was 
killed;  but  his  son  made  his  escape,  and  took  shelter 
in  a  strong  place,  where  he  received  some  succours 
from  the  English.  At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Clive,  the 
son  of  an  attorney  in  London,  who  had  gone  out  as 
derk  or  writer  in  the  East-India  Company's  ser- 
vice, gave  the  first  specimen  of  those  conspicuous 
military  talents  he  was  naturally  endowed  with. 
Employed  at  first  as  a  volunteer,  with  a  very  incon- 
siderable force,  he  rapidly  raised  himself  to  com* 
mands  of  greater  importance  by  the  uninterrupt- 
ed  series  of  his  victories  over  the  French,  till  tne 
English  and  French  East-India  Companies  concluded 
a  convention  for  restoring  peace  to  that  country. 

The  settlement  of  the  quarrd  upon  the  bank  of 
the  river  Ohio,  was  daily  protracted  by  new  diiS- 
culties.  Commissioners  had  beea  appointed  and 
conferences  opened  at  Paris  to  determine  the  con- 
tests between  the  two  crowns,  relating  to  the  boun* 
daries  of  Nova  Scotia,  called  by  the  French  Acadia  ; 
a  country  which  had  frequendy  changed  hands 
from  the  French  to  the  English,  and  from  the  Eng- 
lish back  again  to  the  French.  But  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  it  was  finally  settled  by  the  twelfth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  all  the 
country  included  within  the  andent  limits  of  wh^t 
was  called  Nova  ScoHa  or  Acadia^  was  ceded  to  the 
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English.  .  This  article  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapeile,  but  the  bounds  intended  to  be 
fixed  by  the  two  nations  with  respect  to  thb  pro^ 
vince,  were  not  distinctly  ascertained ;  thence  arosa 
the  disputes  which  commissaries  appointed  on  both 
sides  were  to  adjust  Those  sent  by  his  Britamuc 
majesty,  agreeably  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
treaty  itseli,  assigned  as  the  ancient  Umits  of  that 
country^  those  which  had  always  passed  as  such  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  which  the  two  crowns  had  frequently  declsir^ 
cd,  and  the  French  particularly  often  allowed  to  be 
such.  To  this  statement,  supported  by  a  series  of 
authentic  documents,  the  French  commissaries 
chiefly  opposed  maps  which  were  confuted  by  con- 
trary ones;  so  that  this  geographical  contest  be- 
came  interminable.  In  the  mean  time  the  French 
were  building  forts  on  the  territories  of  the  British 
allies,  particularly  at  Niagara,  while  the  English^ 
after  many  useless  complaints  to  the  French  gover* 
nors,  erected  places  of  strength  and  security  on  the 
river  Ohio.  Three  English  Indian  traders,  ta)&en  by 
the  French  on  the  Ohio,  had  been  carried  prboners 
to  Quebec,  and  from  thence  sent  to  France ;  about 
the  same  time  and  upon  the  same  account,  some 
Englishmen  had  been  taken  prisoners.  Lord  Albe-» 
marie  claiming  them  as  British  subjects,  together 
with  the  restitution  of  their  effects,  and  that  the 
fort,  built  at  Niagara  should  be  instantly  razed^ 
had  succeeded  on  the  first  point,  but  could  never 
obtain  any  decision  on  his  second  demand.  In  short, 
at  the  opening  of  the  last  session,  every  thing  in  North 
America  seemed  to  prognosticate  war ;  yet  his  ma- 
jesty probably  entertaining  strong  hopes  of  bring* 
ing  all  matters  to  a  conciliation,  declared  that  the 
continuance  of  the  public  tranquillity  and  the  gener 
ral  state  of  Europe^,  remained  on  the  same  footing, 
and  assured  both  houses  of  hi^  steadiuesa  ip  pursu^ 


99g  the'  most  lefectuU  m^asBi-es  to  presenre  to.  his 
V  Jpeople  the.  blessings  of  peace; 

This  long,  though  most  ibbridged  account,  de- 
serves, the  more  attention,  that  the  litsgatiohs  eluci- 
4Jated  by  it,  laid  the  great  fbuncktiion  of  the  hostili- 
ties that  immediately  followed. 

The  new  parliahient  having  b&eti  proro^ed  on 
the  5th  of  Jui^)  after  aseiSsion  of  six  days,  met 
agftin  November  14th,  and  it  Was  remarked' that  thi^ 
lung  in  his  speech  took  little  or  no  notice  of  th^ 
national  differences   with  France,    but  mentioned 
that  the  general  state  of  affsurs  in  Europe  bad  re« 
ceived  very  littlfe  alterations  since  their  last  meeting, 
>    The  whole  amount  of  the  supply  granted  this 
session,  was  4^73, 779?. ;  one  million  of  which  was 
destined  for  enabling  hb  majesty  to  augment  his 
forces  by  land  and  by  sea^  as  it'  was  well  known 
that  the  French  were  exerting. themselves  it  Brest 
Imd  other  of  tbdr' ports,  in  -fitting  but  a  powerful 
naval  armament,  on  board  of  which,  a  great  body 
of  troops  was  to  be  embarked ;   no  secret  was  even 
made  that  the  whole  was  deisigned  to  snp|)ort  their 
settlements  in  North  America*     Amongst  the  ways 
and  means  to  procure  the  money  for  the  supply,  one 
Ivas,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  million  should 
be  raised  by  way  of  lottery ;   100,000i  thereof  to 
be  deducted  for  the   prices,   and  the  remaining 
900,000/.  to  be  charged  on  the  produce  of  the  sink** 
ing  fund,  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per  annum  ; 
the  tickets  to  be  10/.  each,  two  pounds  whereof  to 
be  paid  down  by  way  of  deposit  a(  the  time  of  the 
subscription. 

Ann.  1755. 

On  the  27th  of  March  both  hotises  are  acquainted 
by  a  message  from  his  majesty,  that  the  present 
vtuation  of  affiurs  makes  it  requisite  to  augment  hia 
2 
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forces  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  to  take  such*other 
nieasures  as  may  best  tend  to  preserve  the  gener^ 
peace  of  Europe,  and  to  secure  the  just  rights  and 
-possessions  of  his  crown  in  America,  as  well  as  to 
repel  any  attempts  whatsoever  that  may  be  made  to 
support  or  countenance  any  designs  which  may  be 
.formed  agaipst  his  majesty  and  his  kingdoms.    It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  million  already  men* 
tioned  in  the  general  account  c^  the  supplies,  was 
voted,  as  well  as  a  most  dutiful  address  to  his  ma- 
Jesty ;  yet  the  strongest  assurances  were  given  at 
Paris  to  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  that  no  hostilities 
.were  intended  by  France  against  Great  Britain  or 
her  dependencies.    The  same  assurances  were  trans- 
mitted to  the.  British  ministry  by  the  duke  of 
Mirepoix,  the  French  ambassador.      The  prepara^ 
tions,  however,  were  so  notorious,  that  the  duke 
was  upbraided  at  8t.  James's  for  his  insincerity,  and 
the  proofs  of  his  court's*  double  dealing  were  laid 
before  him.    He  was  so  struck  with  them,  that  he 
went  over  to  France^  where  he.reproachedthe  mini«> 
stry  for  having  tnade  him  the  tool  of  such  an  im« 
position.    They  referred  him  to  the  king,  who 
ordered  him  to  return  to  England  with  fr^  assu« 
ranees  of  friendship ;  but  he  had  scarcely  delivered 
them  when  positive  intelligence  was  received,  that 
^  French  flet^t  from  Brest  and  Rochefort  was  ready 
to  sail,  with  a  great  number  of  land  forces  on  board. 
Upon  this,  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  one  frigate, 
with  about  6000  men  on  board,  were  immediately 
fitted  mtt,  under  admiral  Boscaw^n^  who  sailed  on 
the  2Sd  of  April,  and  was  reinforced  in  his  way  by^ 
admiral  Holborne  with  six  ships  of  the  line  and  one 
frigate,  as  it  was  reported  o^  supposed  that   the 
French  fleet  was  to  consist  of  25  ships  of  the  line, 
besides  frigates  and  transports.  t    ' 

The  king  put  an  end  to  the  isession  on  the  25th  of 
April,  and  dedared  in  his  speech  from  the  tjuropc^ 
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that  he  had  reli^ously  adhered  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  AixJa-Chapelle,  and  made  it  his  care 
not  to  offend  or  injure  any  power  whatsoever ;  but 
never  could  entertain  the  thoughts  of  purchadng 
the  name  of  peace  at  the  espense  of  suffering  en* 
croacbments  upon,  or  yielding  up  what  justly  be- 
longs to  Great  Britain,  either  by  ancient  possession, 
or  solemn  treaties ;  that  if  reasonable  and  honour- 
able terms  of  accommodation  could  be  agreed  upon^ 
he  would  be  satisfied,  and  in  all  events  rely  on  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  the  effectual  support  of  his 
people,  and  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence. 
Three  days  after  his  majesty  set  out  for  Hanover* 

It  appears  that  the  French  court  still  entertained  the 
idea  that  Great  Britain,  out  of  tenderness  for  his  majes^ 
ty*s  German  dominions^  might  be  terrified  into  a  re- 
laxation of  her  rights  in  America,  and  Mr.  deBussy, 
one  of  the  first  secretaries  of  the  fbreign  department 
at  Versailles^  was  sent  to  Hanover,  to  remonstrate 
against  the  ferment  now  prevailing  in  England,  and 
to  propose  terms  of  conciliation*  The  duke  of 
Mirejpoijii:  continued  in  his  pacific  assurantes,  and 
had  trequent  conferences  with  the  British  ministry^ 
who  at  last  openly  declared  to  him,  that  their  ad- 
mirals, particularly  Boscawen,  had  orders  to  fill 
upon  the  French  ships  wherever  they  could  meet 
inth  them,  which  they  had  already  done  without 
any  opposition,  m  the  French  sea  oflicers  were 
prdered  to  Surrender  without  any  reustance,  on  the 
supposition  that  all  ships  taken  previous  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war  must  be  restored ;  and  Lewis  XV*  s^ 
strictly  adhered  to  this  line  of  conduct,  that  an 
Enriish  frigate  being  taken  by  a  French  one,  he 
ercfered  her  to  be  released,  saying,  ^^  that  he  would 
^  neither  make  war  in  time  or  peace,  nor  be  the 
^  foremost  in  Europe  towards  inmndng  the  treaty 
^  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.'*  f  Present  Henmiies  Cm* 
tinuatim^  vol  iv,  p,  219, J 
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Wfien'tfce  dtchralfaD^  made  is^  th^ 
stry  to  the  duke  de  Mircpout^  wis  koowli  in  France, 
Mr.  de  Bussv  was  recalled  firoiri  Hanover ;  and  the 
duke  made,  tn  the  name  of  his  ni»ter,  a  formal 
dedaration  to  the  catdnet  of  St.  jbmies's,  that  die 
Snt  gun  that  was  fired  in  hostility  should  kindle  afl 
£orope  into  a  war. 

This  menace,  &x  from  iittimiciating  the  &i^ish, 
nade  them  increase  andacoSrate  their  warlike  prepa- 
fations»  The  press  for  seamen  was  carried  on  wkk 
gteal: 'vigoar  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  in  Ir6- 
and,  but  great  numbers  entered  voluntarily.  Such 
a  patriotic  spirit  prevailed,  that  almost  ail  die  con- 
aiderable  towns  gave  large  rewards,  in  addition  to 
his  majesty's  bounty,  to  such  able  seamen  and  land- 

.  men  as  would  enter  in  his  army  or  navy*  Other 
brandies  of  the  public  service  went  c»i  with  the  same 
Sdaciity,  and  a  sum  of  almost  four  millions  instead 
of  one  was  subscribed  to  the  lottery.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Brest  Sii^et^  consisting  of  nine  ships  of  the 
Kne^  and  transports  for  about  3000  troops,  had 
failed^  MsT  ^  to  North  Ameriba,  to  reinforce  and 
supply  wim  stores  the  French  garrisons  in  Canada. 
The  fleet  was  coinmianded  by  Mr.  Dabois  de  la 
Mothe, -and  the  land  forass  wfeiw  under  baron 
Diesk^  On  their  landing,  the  baron  at  the  head 
of  Ms  troops  mafched  to  Fort  Du^esne,  whfcre  the 
lYench  had  just  obtained  a-tomplete  victory  over 
general  ^Braddock,.  who  by  imprudently  neglecting 
to  employ  the  friendly  Indiaoa  thisit  were  with  him 
ih  reconnoitring,  or  as  an  advanced  guard,  in  case 

[6f  ainbuscade,  was  attacked  by  one,  which  was  so 
af  tfoUy  concealed,  that  his  officers  and  men  werd 
kSUxif(  thick  about  hitfii  without  any  one  being  able 
to  discover  ^h^  hand  from  which  his  destruction 
^ameb  jfoaddock  hknsetf  received  several  wounds, 
some  of  which  proved  mortal,  and  thus  wiped 
away  all  the  errors  of  liis  conduct  by  an  honourable 
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4e»x!k  for  bis  oamtry.  A  sttddeti  f9xnc  ihm  t&mtir 
Wt;<p  disorder  the  rest  of  hh  ai^a^  ;  they  ftcd  tvnddi 
the  :Utmo$t  p^eqpitadcm,  after  having  smtaiosda 
loss  of  about  700  men  io  kitted  or  wounded. 
Another  engagement  soon  after  to^  plaoe^  when 
baron  IXeskau^  at  the  head  c^  an  trmy  consiatdug  of 
between  2  and  3000  men,  having  put  to  rout  the 
jElngUsh  troops,  pursued  theui  w^  tix^ietuosity  as 
far  as  under  the  entrenchments  of  general  Johnson, 
who  commanded  the  expediticm  destined  against 
Crown-Point ;  but  there  the  French  met  with  a 
severe  repulse,  and  were  in  their  turn  pursued  with 
great  Joss  by  the  {^ovincial  troops.  Baron  Dieskau 
was  mortaUy  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and 
above  800  of  his  men  were  cut  in  [neces.  Li  the 
mean  time  colonel  Monkton  completely  succeeded 
in  driving  the  French  from  their  fcnrts  in  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  particularly  that  of  Beau  Sejour. 

Thus  while  in  Nerth  America  the  English  and  the 
French,  accusing  each  other  of  usurpation,  and  of 
course  of  o£fensi<^e  hostilities,  respectively  quaH-fied^ 
their  own  as  merely  defensive,  the  French  carefully 
declined  in  Europe  all  acts  of  aggression,  to  throw 
the  whole  odium  of  the  war  upon  Great  Britain. 
The  English  on  their  part,  considering  the  encroach* 
ments  of  the  French  in  America  as  a  manifest  viola* 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la*Chapelle,  represented 
their  own  naval  expeditions  against  them  as  just  and 
lawful  reprisals,  though  without  any  declaration  of 
war,  which  king  George  did  not  choose  to  prodaim* 
as  its  being  first  issued  by  the  French  would  have 
constituted  them  the  aggressors,  and  therefore  en^ 
^Ued  him  to  claim  from  other  powers  the  execution 
pf  their  treaties  of  defensive  alliance  with  him,  ifis 
majeatv  at  the  same  time  concluded  a  new  treaty 
with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  for  taking  into 
his  pay  8CXX)  Hessian  troops* 

While  Boscawen's  fleet  by  before  Cape  Race,  on 
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the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  as  a  proper  station  for 
intercepting  the  enemy,  two  French  ships  of  Dubois 
de  la  Mothers  squadron,  the  Aldde,  of  64  guns  and 
480  men,  and  the  Lys,  pierced  for  64  guns,  but 
mounting  only  22,  and  having  eight  companies  of 
land  forces  on  board,  with  about  8000/.  feU  in  with 
a  part  of  the  English  fleet,  and  were  taken  after  a 
smart  engagement.    This  news  was  of  infinite  ser* 
vice  to  tne  public  credit  in  England,  as  it  plainly 
proved  that  the  English  government  was  resolved  to 
observe  no  further  measures  with  the  French  but 
to  take  or  destroy  their  ships  wherever  they  could 
be  met  with.    The  French  trade  was  accordingly 
destroyed  every  where  by  the  English  cruisers,  and 
before  Christmas  no  fewer  than  300  merchant  ships^ 
many  of  which  richly  laden,  and  8000  sailors,  were 
carried  into  English  ports.      UEsperance,  another 
French  ship  of  the  line,  mounting  only  24  guns, 
though  pierced  for  64,  experienced  the  same  fate, 
November  11,  after  an  engagement  of  nearly  five 
hours,  against  the  Orford,  of  74  guns.    Viscount 
Bouville,  who  commanded  TEsperance,  struck  his 
flag  only  at  the  very  moment  when  his  ship  was 
ready  to  sink,  so  that  the  English  captain  had 
scarcely  sufficient  time  to  save  these  gallant  seamen^ 
who  on  board  of  their  enemies  founa  only  generous 
friends,  and  sincere  admirers  of  their  noble  and 
vigorous  defence. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  admiral  Boscawen's  action 
against  the  two  French  ships  was  received  in  France, 
tne  duke  de  Mirepoix  was  recalled  from  London, 
with  the  loudest  complaints  against  such  a  breach  of 
national  faith.  The  war,  though  not  proclaimed^ 
being  thus  begun,  the  king  thought  it  proper  not  to 
postpone  any  longer  his  return  to  his  British  do- 
minions. He  arrived  at  Kensington  on  the  15th  of 
Septernber,  where  the  treaty  he  had  been  negodat* 
ing  with  the  empress  pf  Russia  was  conchided  on 
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the  30th  of  the  same  month.  By  this  treaty  her 
Russian  majesty  engaged  to  hold  in  readiness  in 
Livonia,  40,000  foot,  with  the  necessary  artiDery, 
and  15,000  horse,  as  also  forty  or  fifty  gallies  on 
the  coast  of  the  same  province,  to  be  ready  to  act 
in  case  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in 
Germany  should  be  invaded  on  account  of  the 
present  disputes,  and  provided  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty or  his  allies  should  be  somewhere  attacked. 
But  the  auxiliaries  stipulated  to  the  king  by  treaty 
from  the  empress  queen,  were  refused  by  her  ma-  • 
jesty,  under  pretence  that  as  the  present  contest  re- 
lated to  America  only,  it  was  not  a  case  to  which 
the  treaty  might  be  applicable. 

The  parliament  met  November  13;  both  houses 
in  their  addresses  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  all 
his  majesty's  measures,  and  thanked  him  for  his 
royal  nrmness  in  not  yielding  to  any  terms  of  ac- 
commodation with  France  that  were  not  reasonable 
and  honourable,  and  for  exerting  his  royal  care  so 
powerfully  in  the  protection  of  his  colonies.  In  the 
house  of  commons  the  address  met  with  some  op- 
position respecting  the  treaties  with  Hesse  and 
Russia ;  it  passed,  however^  without  a  division ; 
50,000  seamen,  including  9138  marines,  apd  34,263 
land  troops,  were  voted  for  the  ensuing  year,  as 
well  as  the  subsidies  to  the  foreign  powers ;  and  the* 
total  of  the  supply  granted  this  session  amounted  to 
no  less  than  7,229,11 7 /«  4s.  6id. 

At  this  period  the  whole  world  was  thrown  all  of 
a  sudden  into  the  most  dreadful  ;ilarm  and  conster- 
nation by  that  tremendous  earthquake  which,  on  the 
1st  of  November,  shook  all  the  southern  part  of 
Europe,  threatened  Spain  and  Portugal  with  utter! 
destruction,  laid  the  city  of  Lisbon  in  ruin,  an(i  de- 
stroyed above  10,000  of  its  inhabitants.  ^  ^ 
No  sooner  an  authentic  account  of  these  disasters 
reached  England,  than  the  Iting,  moved  with  the 
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Seatest  concern  for  so  good  and  faithful  ally  as  the 
ng  of  Portugal,  and  for  the  distresses  to  which 
that  kingdom  and  its  capital  must  be  reduced, 
recommended  this  dreadful  calamity  to  the  house  of 
lords  by  a  message,  desiring  their  concurrence  and 
assistance  in  sending  such  speedy  and  effectual  re« 
lief  as  might  be  suitable  to  such  an  affecting  and 
pressing  exigency.  This  message  being  read  in  the 
nouse,  produced  an  unanimous  address  of  thanks 
for  it  to  his  majesty,  and  a  sum  of  100,000/.  was 
immediately  voted  m  the  committee  of  supply  for 
assisting  the  distressed  people  of  Portugal ;  and  the 
next  day  the  king  went  to  the  house  oflords  to  rive 
his  assent  to  the  bill.  As  these  unfortunate  victims 
stood  chiefly  in  need  of  necessaries  of  life,  they  were 
8U{]a>lied  with  great  provisions  of  corn,  flour,  rice, 
and  beef  from  Ireland,  with  an  eagerness  the  more 
remarkable  that,  at  that  time,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  themselves  greatly  distressed  for  want  of 
com. 

History  bowing  with  due  reverence  at  these  awful 
warnings  of  divine  wrath,  and  deploring  their  fatal 
consequences,  contemplates  and  records  with  delight 
these  instances  of  national  humanity  exhibited  by  a 

generous  people,  forgetting  their  own  wants  to  re- 
eve those  of  another  nation  in  distress,  and  readily 
acting  the  part  of  a  bountiful  providence  towards  all 
unfbrtunate  sufierers.  In  the  course  of  these  annals, 
and  in  the  accounts  relating  to  the  events  of  the 
present  year  l8ll,  it  will  be  found  that  Portugal, 
desolated  again  by  another  scourge,  no  less  destruc* 
live  than  an  earthquake,  has  been  equally  relieved 
t>y  alt  classes  of  the  English  nation,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  evince,  to  the  everlasting  honour  of  Great 
Britain,  that  her  sons  are  far  from  being  degene- 


The   pubHe   debt   on  the    SIst   of  December 
amtiantcd  to  72,949,986/.  8^*  2id: 
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The  mutiny  bill,  passed  this  session,  enacted,  as 
the  last,   that  all  officers  and  soldiers  raised  in 
Aw>eri€a  by  authority  of  the  respective  governors  or 
government^  tiere,  should  be  subgected  to  the  same 
rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  the  same  penalties  and 
punishments  as  the  British  forces  were  liable  to; 
and  for  the  m*ore  speedy  and  efiectual  renewing  of. 
his  msijesty's  land  forces,  it  was  further  enacted,  niat. 
the  c^miliissioners  appointed  by  the  ptesent  act 
should  be  empowered  to  raise  and  levy  within  theif 
respective  jurisdiction,,  such  able-bodied  men  as  did 
not  foUo^v  any  Jawfnl  calKng  or  employment,  and 
might  ordter  whoever  and  whenever  they  pleased^ ' 
a  general  search  to  be  made  for  such  persons,  in, 
order  to  tfheir  being  brought  before  them  to  be  ex- 
amined,* and  when  found  to  be  within  the  above 
description  to  be  deemed  Ksted  soldSers,  and  not  to 
be  taken  out  of  bis  majesty's  service  by  any  process 
dther  than  for  some  criminal  matter;  a  measure 
which  shewed  plainly  both  the  zeal  of  the  pariiament 
for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  theit* 
confidence  kk  the  justice  and  moderation  of  the' 
ministry,  asUn  the  hands  of  a  wicked  and  enterpris- 
ing administration,  this  act,  which  was  to  continue 
in  force  till  the  end  of  the  next  sesssion,  might  have 
been  used  very  inconsistently  with  the  constitutional 
security  and  Uberty  of  the  subject. 

The  administration  of  the  marquis  of  Hartingtoit, 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  attended  with  the 
happiest  success.  By  his  steady  and  disinterested' 
conduct,  his  candour  and  humanity,  the  Irish  were 
not  only  brought  to  a  better  temper  among  them- 
selves, but  to  a  full  acquiescence  in  the  measure^  ^^ 
England. 

A  squadr<m  of  ten  ^hips  of  the  Ene,  «un4er  thf^ 
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command  of  admiral  Byng,  b  ordered  to  the  Medl-* 
terranean,  with  direaiong  to  the  ^dmiral  for  gcmig 
on  instantly  to  Minorca,  if  no  French  squadron  had 
jassed  the  Straits,  and  to  exert  his  utmost  vig^lalice 
in  protecting  that  island,  and  also  Gibraltar,  from 
any  hostile  attempt.  He  arrives  at  Gibraltar,  May 
2,  and  there  receives  the  news  that  la  Galissoniere 
the  French  admiral,  had  sailed  from  Toulon  vnth 
twelve  ships  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  a  large  Hum* 
ber  of  transports,  having  on  board  12,000  men,  and 
instead  of  steering  to  America,  as  it  was  appre-* 
hended,  had  land^  the  troops  at  Minorca,  and  in^ 
vested  Fort  St.  Philip. 

While  the  utmost  anxiety  prevailed  in  En^and 
about  the  event  of  this  expedition,  the  system  of 
affiurs  in  Europe  was  entirely  changed^  owing  to  a 
cfiscovery  made  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  a  secret 
envoy  had  been  employed  for  some  time  at  the  court 
of  Petersburgh,  on  the  part  of  France,  to  co-operate 
with  the  Austrian  minbter  in  bringing  the  empress 
of  Russia  into  their  measures,  and  in  which  they 
had  completely  succeeded.  His  Prussian  majesty 
plaiioly  perceived  that  should  the  Russians,  in  the 
pay  of  Great  Britam,  get  footing  in  Germany,  hb 
own  situation,  and  particularly  his  daim  on  Silesia, 
might  become  mote  precarious;  that  the  czarina 
had  declared  she  was  ready  to  send  20,000  more 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain  than  had 
been  stipulated.  This  apprehenuon  determined  his 
Prussian  majesty  to  issue  a  solemn  protestation 
against  the  introduction  of  any  foreign  troops  into 
Germany,  declaring  that  he  would  draw  the  sword 
against  the  French,  as  readily  as  against  any  others. 
]  As.  ](iecessity  alone  had  ever  induced  Idng  George 
to  apply  for  Russian  auxiliaries,  the  danger  of  em- 
ploying them  naturally  prompted  him  to  second  the 
view,  of  his  nephew,  as  they  had  now  a  common 
cause,  lae  prevention  of  foreign  troops  getting  foot* 
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kig  in  Germany.  A  convention  was  therefore  en-* 
tered  into  betM^en  them^  the  substance  of  which 
wasy  that  their  majesties  having  always  much  at 
heart  the  welfare  and  safety  of  Germany,  their 
common  country^  and  being  extremely  desirous  of 
maintaining  her  peace  and  tranquillity,  had  agreed 
tj^KM)  a  omvention  of  neutrality,  which  related  only 
to  Germany,  and  by  which  their  majesties  bound 
themselves  not  to  sufier  foreign  troops  of  any  na« 
tion  whatsoever  to  enter  Germany,  or  pass  through 
it,  but  to  c^pi^se  them  in  all  cases  with  all  theit 
power,  in  order  to  secure  Gernuny  from  the  calami^t 
ties  of  war,  maintain  her  fundamental  laws  and 
constitution,  and  preserve  her  peace  uninterrupted^ 
which  was  the  sole  object  of  the  convention.  Theix^ 
majesties  adjusted  at  the  same  time  some  differences 
existing  between  them,  concerning  certain  sums  of 
mone]^  due  to  their  respective  subjects. 

This  treaty  being  brought  afterwards  into  a  regulat 
form,  was  presented  to  the  house  of  commons^ 
May  1 1,  with  a  ipessage  from  the  king,  expressing 
his  desire  of  being  enaUed  to  make  good  the  engage* 
ments  he  had  entered  into  by  thS  treaty,  and  to 
take  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary^  to  dis^^ 
appoint  or  defeat  any  enterprises  or  designs  of  his 
eneonies*  This  message  was  answered  by  a  most 
dutiful  address,  and  by  an  immediate  and  unani^ 
Cdous  vote  of  one  million  for  such  measures  as  might 
be  necessary  for  defeating  the  enemy^s  designs,  and 
as  the  exigency  of  affaii-s  might  require ;  this  vote 
was  passed.  May  1 3,  and  on  the  1 7th  of  the  same 
month  20,000/.  more  were  voted,  for  making  good 
his  majesty's  engagements  with  the  king  of  Prussia. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  Mr.  Rouill^,  the 
French  nunister,  and  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
afiairs,  had^  by  his  master's  orders  written  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Fox,  lately  appointed  secretary  of  state,  ac- 
cusing the  proceedings  of  the  English  by  sea,  as 
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being  no  better  than  piracies,  and  demanded  a  stg« 
nal  reparation  for  the  insult  offered  to  his  flag^ 
and  the  damages  done  to  his  subjects,  as  well  as  im« 
mediate  and  full  restitution  of  all  the  French  ships, 
and  of  all  the  officers,  soldiers,  mariners,  guns, 
stores,  merchandizes,  and  goods  of  any  kind,  be- 
longing to  them,  insinuating,  that  upon  such  a  resti- 
tution the  king  of  France  would  be  disposed  to  enter 
into  a  negociation  for  further  satisfaction  legally 
due  to  him,  and  to  have  the  discussions  relating  to 
America  determined  by  an  equitable  aad  solid  ac- 
commodation ;  but  that  the  refusal  of  the  king  of 
England  to  comply  with  these  demands,  would  be 
considered  by  his  most  christian  majesty  as  the  most 
authentic  declaration  of  war,  and  as  a  formed  de- 
sign in  the  court  of  London  to  disturb  the  peace,  of 
Europe* 

'  The  substance  of  Mr.  Fox*s  answer  to  this  letter 
was,  that  though  his  Britannic  ipajesty  continued 
desirous  of  preserving  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
was  disposed  to  consent  to  an  equitable  and  solid 
accommodation,  he  could  not  grant  the  restitution 
asked  for  as  the  preliminary  condition  of  any  negp* 
ciation,  his  majesty  having  taken  no  step  but  what 
the  hostilities  begun  by  France  in  the  time  of  pro* 
found  peace  (of  which  he  had  the  most  authentic 
proofs),  and  what  his  majesty  owed  to  .his  own 
honour,  to  the  defence  of  the  ri<^hts  and  {i^^tfsssions 
of  his  crown,  and  the  security  oi  his  kingdoms  reii* 
dered  just  and  indisputable. 

Matters  being  brought  to  tliis  point,  each  power 
set  about  drawing  memorials  and  manifestos.  The 
king  of  France  ordered  all  British  ^subjects  to  leave 
•his  dominions,  issued  out  orders  for  reprisals,  gave 
extraordinary  encouragement  to  privateers,  and  dis- 
posed every  thing  towards  carrying  on  a  vigorous 
war  both  by  land  and  sea.  In  England^  th^  spirit 
which  animated  the  whole  nation  against  France 
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manifested  itself  in  the  general  eagerness  of  the  peo« 

{>le  to  inlist  themselves  as  recruits  both  for  sea  and 
and  service ;  a  great  niany  among  them  who  were 
born  to  estates,  or  brought  up  to  trades,  entered 
on  board  privateers,  of  which  great  njumbers  were 
fitted  out ;  many  of  SO,  and  several  between  30 
and  50  Kuns. 

The  English  minister  at  the  Hague  was  ordered  to 
make  a  requisition  of  the  6000  troops,  which  the 
Dutch  were  obliged  to  furnish  pursuant  to  their 
treaties  with  Great  Britain,  But  they  had  now 
thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France,  and 
were  already  speculating  on  the  immense  profits  they 
imagined  they  could  derive  from  carrying  on  th^ 
French  trade  during  the  approaching  war«  They 
accordingly  declared  their  resolution  of  remaining 
neutral,  and  not  to  depart  Nfrom  it  until  they  were 
obliged  to  do  so  by  good  faith  and  the  rdigion  of 
inviolable  engagements,  which  they  lay  under  by 
treaty  to  several  powers.  Though  the  Dutch  ex- 
pressed so  much  regard  for  their  treaties  with  other 
powers,  and  none  at  all  for  that  which  they  had  coq« 
tracted  with  Great  Britain,  the  French  court  found 
this  answer  a  little  too  indefinite,  and  imperiously 
demanded  a  categorical  declaration  as  to  the  sue* 
cours  which  their  High  Mightinesses  were  to  furnish 
to  England,  otherwise  threatening  them  with  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  British  ministry,  appre- 
hending that  the  Dutch,  awed  by  France,  might  be 
induced  to  a  positive  acknowledgement  in  her 
favour,  prevented  it  by  directing  the  British  mini* 
ster  at  the  Hague,  to  desist  from  his  demand  of  the 
6000  men }  so  that  the  Dutch  came  to  a  formal 
resolution  of  continuing  neutral. 

War  is  proclaimed  by  Great  Britain  with  great 
solemnity  again3t  France,  May  1 8  ;  and  the  locds 
of  the  Admiralty  are  empowered  to  grant  letters  of 
marque  against  the  French,  who,  on  their  part, 
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begin  to  repair  and  fortify  Dunkirk,  seize  many 
English  vessels  in  the  different  ports  of  that  king* 
dom,  and  send  their  crews  to  prison.  The  French 
king  issues  an  edict  inviting  his  subjects  to  equip 
privateers,  offering  a  premium  of  forty  fivres  for 
every  gun,  and  as  much  for  every  man  they  should 
take  from  the  enemy.  A  formidable  squadron  with 
a  great  number  of  transports  are  equipped  at  Brest, 
and  a  strong  body  of  land  forces  is  assembled  thithCT, 
threatening  Great  Britain  with  invasion. 

The  Hanoverian  troops  in  British  pay,  together 
with  the  usual  detachment  of  artillery,  which  his 
majesty  had  sent  for  in  consequence  of  an  address 
from  both  houses,  for  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain  against  the  threatened  inva^on  from  France, 
land  to  toe  number  of  1000,  at  Chatham,  May  21, 
to  the  great  displeasure  of  many  people,  who  con-* 
sidered  as  a  disgrace  that  they  should  owe  their  se- 
curity to  Qerxnan  mercenaries,  and  this  discontent 
naturadly  emerged  in  proportion  as  the  fears  of  an 
invasion  subsided.  Accounts  are  received  from 
America,  re^)ecting  the  taking  of  Oswego  by  the 
French. 

The  jparKament  is  prorogued,  June  30.  Four 
ships  of  the  line,  with  transports  and  troops  on 
board,  are  sent  to  reinforce  admiral  Byng's  squa- 
dron in  the  Mediterranean.  Next  day  accounts  are 
received  that  admiral  Byng  had  fallen  in  with  the 
French  squadron,  rather  superior  to  his  own  in 
weight  of  metal  and  number  of  men,  and  that 
neither  had  done  much  damage  to  the  other.  The 
particulars  of  this  engagement,  such  as  given  by  the 
admiral  himself,  appearing  unsatisfactory  to  his 
majesty,  the  admirals  Hawke  and  Saunders,  and 
lord  Tyrawley,  are  sent,  the  two  former  to  succeed 
admiral  Byng  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  the 
latter  to  succeed  general  Fowke  in  the  government 
of  Gibraltar.    Admiral  Hawk^  was  directed  to  send 
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hoiDe  admiral  Byng  in  arrest ;  and  oh  his  arrival  in 
England  he  'was  committed  dose  prisoner  in  sui 
Apartment  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

in  the  mean  time  the  French  prosecuted  with 
unremitting  vigour  the  siege  of  St.  Philip's  fort,  in 
Minorca,  whose  g^urrison  did  hot  exceed  four  regi- 
ments, whereas  the  nature  of  the  works  required  at 
least  double  the  number ;  and  even  of  these,  abovd 
fbrty  officers  were  absent.  The  chief  engineer  wak 
kme  by  the  gout,  and  the  general  himself  disaUed 
by  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Thi^y  madd,  however, 
the  most  obstinate  resistance,  but  being  mvested 
with  an  army  of  1 2,000  meaj  under  the  command 
of  naoreschad  de  Richelieu^  and  ^lied  incessantly 
from  ^ty^t^o  battering  cannon,  and  a  propor- 
tional number  of  mortars  and  howitzers,  they  sur« 
rendered  tottrards  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  ob«' 
tallied  honourable  terms  of  capitulation,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  gallant  defence.  The  loss  of  Mi^ 
norca  was  felt  in  England  as  a  national  disgrace,  atid 
excited  a  general  clamour  of  indignation  and  resent^- 
ment  agadnst  admiral  Byng,  who  had  retreated  from 
the  French  squadron. 

The  first  prosecution  that  took  place  on  this  occa^ 
sion,  was  tlut  against  general  Fowke,  now  brought 
to  trial  before  a  board  of  general  officers,  and  accus*. 
td  of  having  disobeyed  the  orders  of  government 
respecting  the  relief  of  Minorca.  The  question 
being  put  to  acquit  or  suspend  him  for  one  year,  the 
court  was  equally  divided ;  but  the  president's  c3st-» 
ing  vote  decided  the  question  against  the  prisoner, 
and  the  king  thought  fit  to  dismiss  him  from  his 
Service, 

In  the  month  of  May  the  Suba  of  Bengal,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  invested  Calcutta,  which 
was  then  in  no  posture  of  defence.    The  governor  ^ 
abandoned  the  fort  with  some  principal  persons  re- 
siding in  the  settlement,  and  took  refuge  on  board  aL 
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ehip  in  the  river,  carrying  along  with  them  their 
most  valuable  effects  and  the  books  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Holwell,  the  second  in  command,  assisted  by  a 
few  gallant  officers  and  a  vei^  feeble  garrison,  main- 
tained the  place  with  uncommon  courage  against 
several  attacks,  until,  being  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, he  was  obliged  to  subHxiit,  on  the  promise  of 
the  Suba  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  him  or 
his  garrison.  Nevertheless,  they  were  driven,  to 
the  number  of  146  persons  of  both  sexes,  into  a 
place  called  ihe  BUuchHoU  Prison,  a  cube  of  about 
eighteen  feet,  walled  up  to  the  eastward  and  south- 
ward,  the  only  quarters  from  which  they  could  ex* 
pect  the  least  refreshing  air.  Out  of  these  hapless 
victims  no  less  than  123  died  during  the  night  in  the 
horrid  agonies  of  thirst,  rage,  and  suiltocation.  The 
survivors  were  released  next  morning,  but  Mr.  Hol- 
well and  three  of  his  friends  were  loaded  with  fet- 
ters, and  conveyed  three  miles  from  the  Indian 
camp,  where  they  lay  all  night  exposed  to  a  severe, 
rain,  and  were  brought  bads:  to  town  the  following 
day  under  the  scorching  beams  of  a  sun  intensely 
hot,  to  be  embarked  in  an  open  boat  for  Muxada* 
vad,  the  capital  of  Bengal.  They  underwent  such 
cruel  treatment  and  misery  in  their  passage,  that  the 
particulars  would  be  too  shocking  to  relate. 

In  England,  the  riots  on  account  of  the  dearness 
of  corn  rise  in  many  places  to  a  greater  height  than 
ever ;  the  regular  troops  are  employed  m  suppress- 
ing  them,  and  a  proclamation  is  published  for  put-^ 
ting  the  laws  in  speedy  and  effectual  execution 
against  the  forestallers  and  engrossers  of  corn.  The 
fear  of  an  invasion  being  now  much  abated,  and 
Hanover  being  supposed  in  greater  danger,  the 
Hanoverian  auxiliaries  are  sent  back  to  their 
country. 

An  account  comes  from  vice-admiral  Watson  in 
the  East  ladies,  that  he  had  taken  and  demolished 
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Geriah  Fort  belonging  to  Ttilagee  Angria,  who  was, 
treating  with  the  Malmttat,  to  whom  he  intended 
to  surrender  the  fort. 

The  parfiament  nieets  December  2nd,  and  is  open« 
ed  with  .a  most  popular  speech  from  the  throne* 
The  house  .of  commons^  after  voting  the  tisual  ad- 
dress, resolves  itself  into  a  committee  to  deliberate 
on  that  part  of  his  majesty's  speech  relating  to  the 
dearth  of  corn ;  and  a  bill  is  immediately  framed  to 
prohibit  for  a  limited  time,  the  exportation  of  corn, 
malt^  meal,  flour,  bread,  biscuit  and  starch^  In  the 
mean  time  a  resolution  is  unanimously  taken  to  ad- 
dress his  majesty,  that  an  embargo  might  be  forth* 
with  laid  upon  all  ships  laden  with  these  commodi- 
ties to  be  exported  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  king  immediately  complies 
with  this  demand. 

Mr*  Fox  having  resigned  the  seals  as  one  of  his 
majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  he  is  succeeds 
ed  in  the  office  December  4th,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  many 
inferior  promotions  take  place  at  the  same  time. 

The  famous  adventurer  Theodore,  the  son  of 
baron  Newhoff,  born  at  Metz  in  1669,  who  had 
succeeded  by  his  intrigues  to  be  elected  and  crown* 
ed  king  of  Corsica,  April  15th,  1736,  by  the  Corsi- 
can  mai-contents,  died  in  London,  December  1 1th, 
immediately  after  leavyig  the  king's  bench  prison, 
by  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  insolvency,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  registered  his  kingdom  of  Cor- 
sica for  the  use  of  his  creditors. 

Admiral  Byng  is  brought  to  his  trial  December 
27th,  before  the  court  martial  ordered  for  that 
pu;fpQ9epn  board  the  St.  George  in  Portsmouth 
harbour^ 

The  committee  of  supply  being  appointed,  55,0(X) 
sailoi^s,  including  marines  and  49,749  land  forces, 
are  voted  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
f upply  for  the  maHpJLei^nce  of  these  forces  as  well 
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U  for  the  troops  of  Hmm  md  Hanover^  for  clw 
ordnance  and  the  levy  of  Mir  regimmts,  to  pay  the 
subsidies,  and  defray  all  other  expenses,  amounted 
to  8,350,825/y  9s,  sd, ;  and  the  fiHids  fvtabUshed  for 
it,  presented  an  overplus  of  39*^7261  IQs.  4d,  \n 
case  the  lottery,  which  wf|s  foufi4^  on  a  n^w  plan^ 
shovl4  not  succeed. 

Ann*  1757, 

llie  scarcity  of  com  still  continuing  to  an  alarni)^ 
ing  degree,  all  posable  pleasures  were  taken  for 
the  rehef  of  the  poor.  Several  bills  were  passed 
for  prohibiting  all  kinds  of  provisions  to  be  sent  out 
of  the  kingdom,  for  renK)ving,  during  a  limited 
time,  the  £ity  then  payable  upon  foreign  corn  and 
flour  imported,  permitting  such  as  had  been  of 
should  be  taken  from  the  enemy  to  be  landed  and 
expended  in  the  kingdom^  duty  free ;  it  was  like* 
wise  resolved  that  no  spirits  should  be  distlUed  from 
wheat,  barley,  m^It,  and  all  grain  whatsoever,  for  t 
limited  time. 

The  king  sends  a  message  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, informing  them  that  the  formidable  prepa^ 
rations  of  France  and  her  allies,  threaten  Europe 
in  general  with  the  most  alarming  conseijuences ; 
and  as  they  are  bent  against  the  dominions  of  Ha« 
nover  and  those  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  his  majesty 
confides  that  the  commons  will  assist  Mm  in  rorm* 
ing  and  maintaiiaing  an  army  of  observation,  and 
enable  him  to  fulfil  nis  engagements  with  his  PruSf 
sian  majesty,  which  is  immediately  complied  ivitlu 

A  strict  inquiry  was  now  entered  into  bf  the 
house  of  commons  respecting  the  conduct  <n  tibe 
ministry  and  of  the  late  board  of  admiralty,  6tMn 
(the  time  that  they  received  t)ie  first  intelUgefioe  of 
the  French  intending  to  invade  Minorca,  to  the 
time  of  the  action  between  admiral  Byng  att4  L? 
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Galissoniere.  But  after  the  xnbst  assiduous  scrutiny 
and  long  debates  on  all  the  papers  laid  before  thexn, 
no  discovery  was  made  to  ground  any  reproach 
against  thie  fniplstry. 

Admiral  Byng,  after  a  very  long  trial,  had  beeil 
condemned  to  death  by  a  court  martial,  for  having, 
in  their  opinion,  faUra  under  part  of  the  twelfth 
^ticle  c^  war,  by  not  doing  his  utmost  to  engage 
the  enemy ;  but  as  it  die}  not  appear  to  the  court 
that  hie  acted  either  through  cowardice  or  disa&c-^ 
tion,  they  unanimously  recommended  him  to  mercy, 
an  intercession  which  had  generally,  if  not  always^ 
prevailed  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  when  any  thing 
^vour^ble  for  the  criminal  had  appeared  in  the 
course,  of  the  triaL  But  the  cry  of  vengeance  wa9 
loud  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  king  ^^as 
given  to  understand,  that  in  the  present  circum« 
stances,  the  esrecution  of  admiral  Byng  was  abso^ 
Jutely  nece^sary^  to  appease  the  people  and  to  revive 
their  confidence  towards  the  government*  How- 
ever, the  king  being  informed  that  a  member  of 
Earliament  wno  had  sat  upon  the  court  martial, 
ad  made  application  to  the  house  of  commons  in 
behalf  of  himself  i^nd  of  several  other  members  of 
that  court,  to  be  released  from  the  oath  of  secrecy 
imposed  on  courts-martial,  that  they  might  disclose 
the  grounds  on  which  sentence  of  death  had  pass- 
ed on  admiral  Byng,  and  perhaps  discover  such 
circumstances  as  migtit  show  the  sentence  to  be  im- 
proper ;  his  majesty  sent  a  message  to  the  house  of 
commons,  importing  that  though  he  had  determin- 
ed to  let  the  law  take  its  course  towards  admiral 
Byng,  and  resisted  all  solicitations  to  the  contrary^ 
yet,  as  a  member  of  the  house  had  expressed  some 
scruples  about  the  sentence,  his  majesty  had  thought 
fit  to  respite  its  execution,  that  there  might  be  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  by  a  separate  examina- 
tion of  the  court  martial,  whether  admiral  Byng; 

1  ^ 
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bad  been  justly  condemned  or  not.  A  bill  was 
brought  in  accordingly  to  release  the  members  of 
the  court  martial  from  the  oath  of  secresy,  and 
passed  through  the  lower  house  without  opposition. 
But  in  the  house  of  lords  it  was  found  destitute  of 
a  proper  foundation,  and  having  examined  the  ^ 
members  of  the  court  martial,  they  declared  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  passing  such  a  bill,  which 
therefore  they  almost  unanimously  rejected,  and  ad«  . 
miral  Byng  was  executed  Majrch  14th. 

Meanwhile  hostilities  went  on  very  briskly  be- 
tween the  Austrians  and  Prussians  in  Germany,  and 
his  Britannic  majesty  magnanimously  rejected  a 
neutrality. which  was  offered  him  for  the  electorate 
of  Hanover. 

A  general  clamour  of  dissatisfaction  had  beem 
raised  last  year  by  a  series  of  disappointments  and 
miscarriages  which  were  imputed  to  want  of  intelli- 
gence, sagacity  and  vigour  in  the  administration  ; 
so  that  the  ministers  had  found  no  othef  possible 
means  to.  continue  in  office  than  to  admit  into  a 
share  *of  the  administration,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Legge,  the  two  most  illustrious  patriots  of  Great 
Britain  at  that  time,  and  no  less  admired  for  their 
talents  than  esteemed  for  their  integrity.  The  for- 
mer was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  the  other 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire had  succeeded  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
their  friends  were  vested  with  other  honourable, 
though  subordinate  offices.  These  alterations  in 
the  administration  had  taken  place  in  the  month  of . 
November  last.  But.  the  amalgamation  of  the  new 
with  the  old ,  members  of  the  cabinet  proved  so 
difficult  a  task  and  so  troublesome  to  the  king,  that 
on  the  5th  of  April,  after  a  trial  of  about  five 
months,  he  ordered  Mr.  Pitt  to  resign  the  seals  of 
his  office  ;  lord  Mansfield  was  appointed  pro  tern* 
pore  to  succeed  Mr,  Legge  in  th^  o$ce  of  chaQ-> 
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cellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  a  new  board  of  ad* 
miralty  was  appointed,  at  the  head  of  which  wais 
placed  the  earl  of'Winchelsea.  Mr.  Ktt  and  Mr, 
Legge  a  few  days  after  their  resignation  were  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London,  at 
a  court  of  common  council,  when  only  one  person 
held  up  his  hand  against  the  resolution. 
-  The  duke  of  Cumberland  sets  out  for  Harwich 
Tin  his  way  to  Hanover,  to  take  the  command  of 
jhe  army  of  observation. 

.  Admiral  Holbourne,  with  thirteen  sail  of  the  line 
and  transports,  sails  from  Cork  for  America  May 
<7th.  His  majesty  sends  a  message  to  the  house  of 
commons,  desiring  to  be  enabled  to  assist  the -East 
India  Company  in  defraying  the  expense  of  a  mili- 
tary force  in  the  East  Indies  to  be  maintained  by 
them  in  lieu  of  the  English  troops  which  had  been 
by  his  orders  withdrawn  from  those  settlements. 
The  importance  of  the  war  daily  increasing,  the 
king,  by  another  message,  represents  the  necessity 
of  his  being  enabled  to  defray  any  extraordinary 
expenses  to  be  incurred  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
to  take  all  such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  to  de- 
feat any  enterprizes  of  his  enemies,  and  as  the  exi- 
gency of  affairs  may  require.  Both  these  messages 
are  complied  with  by  the  house  of  commons.  They 
grant  a  million  on  credit  to  be  applied  as  the  exi- 
gences of  the  state  may  require ;  50,000/.  for  the 
Americans,  and  20,000/  for  th^  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

The  towns  of  Norwich,  Exeter,  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne,  and  many  other  corporations,  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  city  of  London,  in  presenting  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Legge  with  their  freedom  ;  and  the  king 
is  soliciteji  to  restore  them  to  their  former  employ- 
ments, by  a  great  number  of  loyal  addresses,  as  the 
only  means  to  secure  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and 
to  answer  the  public  expeaation  of  the  speedy  and 
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ibcc^fbl  issue  of  a  tirar  hitherto  attended  with  dis^ 
|;races  and  misfortunes.  Mr.  Pitt  is  accordingly  re^ 
mfftated  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  June  29th  ( 
a  new  board  of  treasury  is  appointed  with  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  at  his  head ;  Mr.  I^gge  is  restored  to 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Lord 
Anson  is  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty^  and 
Mr.  Fox,  paymaster  of  the  forces^  The  late  minisb^ 
try  continued  in  the  other  places  of  the  adminiitrap 
tion,  as  however  unpopular  they  might  appear^ 
0tiU  they  possessed  sufficient  influence  m  the  privy 
coundli  and  credit  in  the  house  of  commons^  as  to 
thwart  every  measure  in  which  they  did  Hot  par* 
take.  A  salutary  toalition,  the  necessity  of  whidi 
a  recent  experience  had  sufficiently  demonstrated^ 
took  place  between  them  and  the  new  ministers. 
The  king,  on  his  part,  took  care  equally  to  gratify 
In  his  favours  the  adherents  of  both  parties  1  so 
that  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  for  a  long  time 
among  them,  and  produced  such  good  effects  as  to 
exceed  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

His  majesty  puts  an  end  to  the  session  of  parlia*> 
ment  July  2nd. 

A  powerful  fleet  and  ten  regiments  of  foot  art 
ordered  to  be  got  in  readiness  to  put  to  sea  on  the 
shortest  notice,  for  a  secret  expedition  planned 
against  Rochefort«  The  naval  armament,  consist* 
ing  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigateSi 
fire  ships,  bomb  ketches,  and  transports,  is  put  un* 
der  the  command  of  sir  Edward  Hawke  and  rear^^ 
admiral  Knowles.  Sir  John  Mordaunt  is  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  land  forces,  consisting  of 
between  6  and  7000  men.  On  this  occasion,  near 
fiOOO  seamen  were  pressed  on  the  river  Thames. 
The  fleet,  after  various  impediments,  which  ob» 
structed  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  got  under 
pail  on  the  8th  of  September*  They  returned  to  9t4 
llelens  from  Basc^ue  Road  without  having  effected 
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or  even  attempted  a  landing ;  all  that  tliey  had 
done,  was  their  demolishing  and  blowing  up  a  foit 
upon  the  little  isle  of  Aix,  situated  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Charente. 

The  failure  of  this  enterprise  raised  a  general  fef- 
ment  in  England.  The  ministry  ^^nd  with  them  th6 
national  voice,  exclaimed  against  the  commanding 
officers,  and  the  military  men  retorted  the  accu- 
sation by  laying  the  blame  on  the  projectors  of  the 
enterprise.  His  majesty  ordered  a  board  composed 
of  three  general  officers,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  sir  John  Mordaunt  ;  and  the  result  of  their  re- 
port was,  that  he  should  be  tried  by  a  court  marw 
tial.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to  his  trial  and 
unanimously  acquitted. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland  returns  iFrom  Germany 
October  11th.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  and  admiral 
Boscawen  sail  upon  a  new  expedition. 

The  campaign  in  America  was  attended  with  mis- 
fortune and  disgrace  for  the  English  arms.  With 
an  evident  superiority  over  the  enemy,  an  army  of 
20,000  regular  troops,  a  great  number  of  provin- 
cial forces,  and  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  a  large 
and  valuable  tract  of  country  was  abandoned,  and 
the  fort  William  Henry  was  surrendered  to  the 
French  forces  under  the  command  of  the  marquis 
de  Vaudreuil,  who  covered  himself  with  glory  by 
the  bold  and  successful  attempt  of  crossing,  by 
swimming  the  river  Chavoguen  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  Canadians,  to  cut  off  the  communication  of 
the  English  army  with  Fort  George.  As  to  the 
naval  transactions,  the  British  squadron  appeared 
off  Louisbourg  on  the  20th  of  August,  but  finding 
there  the  French  admiral  with  a  force  greatly  supe-. 
rior,  admiral  Holbourn  made  immediately  the  best 
of  his  way  to  Halifax.  About  the  middle  of  Sep* 
tembcr,  being  reinforced  with  four  ships  of  the  line, 
he  again  proceeded  to  Louisbourg,  but  found  the 
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French  admiral  too  prudent  to  hazard  an  unneces* 
sary  battle.  The  English  squadron  continued  cruizing 
.thereabouts,  whesp  they  were  overtaken  by  a  dread- 
ful storm ;  one  of  their  ships  was  wrecked  upon 
the  rocks,  and  half  her  crew  drowned.  Eleven  ships 
were  dismasted,  others  threw  their  guns  overboard, 
and  all  returned  in  a  very  shattered  condition  to 
England. 

In  the  East  Indies,  admiral  Watson  and  colonel 
Clive,  advancing  to  Calcutta,  at  the  latter   end  of 
December  1756,  had  taken  in  '24  hours  Busbudgia, 
a  place  of  great  strength,  though  very  ill  defended. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  the  admiral  with  two  ships 
appeared  before  Calcutta,  while  colonel  Clive  in- 
vested the  town  on  the  other  side.     The  attack  was 
conducted  with  such  vigour  and  impetuosity,  that 
in  less  than  two  hours  the  place  and  fort  were  aban- 
doned.      They  found  in  the  fort  91  pieces  of  can- 
non, 4  mortars,  abundance  of  ammunition,  stores, 
and  provision,  with  every  requisite  for  sustaining 
an  obstinate  siege.     A  few  days  after,  Hughley,  a 
city  of  great  trade,  where  the  Nabob  had  his  store- 
houses of  salt,  and  vast  granaries  for  the  support 
of  his  army,  was  reduced  with  as  little  difficulty. 
The  viceroy  or  Suba  of  Bengal,  incensed  at  the  al- 
most instantaneous  loss  of  all  his  conquests,  reject- 
ed all  overtures  of  accommodation  proposed  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  company,  and  assembled  an  army 
of  20,000  horse  and  1 5,000  foot,  fully  resolved  to 
expel  the  English  out  of  his  dominions.     He  ad- 
vanced to  Calcutta  with  this  formidable  force,  and 
encamped  about  a  mile  from  the  town.     Colonel 
Clive  having  obtained  from  the  admiral  a  reinforce- 
ment of  600  men  drafted  from  the  different  ships, 
he  drew  out  his  little  army,  marched  in  three  co- 
lumns to  the  enemy,  and  began  the  attack  so  vigo- 
rously, that  the  Suba  retreated  after  a  feeble  resis- 
tance with  the  loss  of  1000  men  Idlled,  wounded, 
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or  taken  prisoners,  500  horses,  great  number  of 
draft  bullocks,  and  four  elephants.      This  victory, 
though  not  so  dedsive  as  could  be  wished,  was 
sufficient  to  intimidate  the  viceroy  into  honourable 
and  advantageous  concessions  to  the  company.     He 
desired  the  negociation  might  be  renewed,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  treaty  was  concluded. 
/  Colonel  Clive  being  reinforced  by  SOO  men  from 
Bombay,  began  his  march  to  Chandernagor,  situat- 
ed highe^r  up  the  river  than  Calcutta,  of  considera^. 
ble  strength,  and  the  most  important  .settlement 
possessed  by  the  French    in    the   bay.      Admiral 
Watson  having  removed  several  booms  across  the 
river,  and  vessels  sunk  in  the  channel  to  obstruct 
his  passage,  advanced  with  three  men  of  war,  and 
drew  up  in  a  line  before  the  fort,  which  he  bat- 
tered for  three  hours,  while  colonel  Clive  making 
his  approaches  on  the  land  side,  played  vigorously 
from  the  batteries  he  had  raised.      A  flag  of  truqe 
was  soon  waved  over  the  walls,  and  the  place  sur- 
rendered by  capitulation  at  the  latter  end  of  March. 
Though  the  artillery,  stores,  provisions  of  all  sorts, 
and  money  found  in  that  place  were  considerable, 
the  principal  advantage  arose  from  the  ruin  of  the 
chief  settlement  of  the  enemy  on  the  Ganges,  which 
could  not  but  interfere  with  the  English  commerce 
in  those  parts. 

At  this  juncture,  the  principal  officers  in  the 
Viceroy's  army  and  in  his  court,  seeing  his  new  pre- 
parations for  war,  and  knowing  his  perfidy,  were 
sensible  that  the  peace  of  the  country  could  never 
be  restored  unless  either  the  English  were  expelled, 
or  the  Suba  deposed,  and  as  they  were  disgusted 
with  his  haughtiness,  brutality,  and  oppression, 
they  concerted  a  plan  for  divesting  him  of  all  his 
poy/er.  The  conspiracy  was  conducted  by  Jaffier 
All  Khan,  his  prime  minister  and  commander,  a 
nobleman  of  great  influence  and  authority  in  the 
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pi^vince.  He  communicated  his  plan  to  the  Eng- 
lish Company,  who  plainly  perceived  at  that  time 
that  the  Suba,  extremely  dilatory  in  the  execution 
cf  several  articles  of  the  treaty,  sought  to  come  to 
an  open  rupture  as  soon  as  his  projeas  were  ripe 
for  execution.  They  ^ew  likewise  that  French 
emissaries  cajoled  him  with  promises  that  he  should 
soon  be  joined  by  such  a  body  of  their  European 
troops,  as  would  enable  him  to  crush  the  power  of 
the  English.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  Ali  Khan  and  the  English 
Company ;  in  consequence  of  which,  colonel  Clive, 
having  defeated  the  Suba's  army,  marched  to  Mux- 
adavad,  the  capital  of  the  province,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Ali  Khan  and  the  mal-contents ;  there 
he  solemnly  proceeded  to  depose  the  Suba,  and  with 
the  same  ceremony  substituted  Ali  Khan  in  his 
rpom.  He  was  acknowledged  by  the  people,  as 
Suba  or  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa,  and 
granted  the  company  all  the  privileges  they  could 
wish  for. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
was  defeated  at  Hastenbeck  by  the  French  army, 
much  superior  in  number,  and  commanded  by  the 
mareschal  d'Estres,  who  drove  him  towards  Stade, 
into  a  sort  of  cul  de  saCf  where  the  duke  was  un- 
able by  his  situation  to  retire,  or  by  his  strength  to 
advance. 

On  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Denmark  de- 
claring himself  to  be  the  protector  of  Bremen  and 
Verden,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  signs  at  Closter- 
seven  a  convention  of  neutrality  for  Hanover,  with 
the  duke  de  Richelieu,  now  in  possession  of  that 
electorate.  By  this  convention,  concluded  Septem- 
ber 8th,  the  allied  troops,  composing  the  Hanoverian 
army  to  the  number  of  38,000  men,  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  are  sent  back  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries.   On  the  80th  of  the  same  months  the  magis- 
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traoy  of  Hanover  are  ordered  by  the  French  to  de-^' 
liver  in  exact  lists  of  the  revenues,  casualties^  and 
Other  effects  of  the  electorate.  The.duke  of  Cum-* 
berland  returns  from  Germany. 

An  account  is  received^  that  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber the  king  of  Prussia,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men^ 
had  attacked  at  Rosbach  the  combined  army,  con- 
sisting of  40,000  Prench  and  25,000  Imperialists^* 
under  the  prince  de  Soubise,  and  the  prince  of 
Saxe-Hildburgs -Hansen,  and  had  obtained  a  com*-- 
plete  victory,  killed  nearly  SOOO  men  on  the  field 
of  battle,  taken  8000  prisoners,  64  pieces  of  cannon^ 
and  a  great  number  of  standards  and  colours. 

The  king  of  Prussia  had  no  sooner  heard  that  ft 
treaty  of  neutrality  for  the  electorate  of  Hanover 
was  in  agitation,  than  he  wrote  an  expostulatory 
letter  to  king  George,  complaining  that  after  hav« 
ing  at  his  instigation  brought  upon  him  all  the  force 
of  Europe,  ancl  while  he  was  going  to  fight  the  king 
of  Enj^land's  battles^  his  majesty  could  think  of 
in^lonously  leaving  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  ene- 
mies. "  Is  it  possible,"  said  he,  "  that  your  majes- 
ty can  have  so  little  fortitude  and  constancy  as 
to  be  dispirited  by  a  small  reverse  of  fortune  ? 
^^  Are  afiairs  so  ruinous  that  they  cannot  be  repsur- 
*'  ed  ?  I  hope  your  majesty  will  consider  the  step  • 
^^  you  have  made  me  hazard,  and  remember  that 
*^  yo^  are  the  sole  cause  of  these  misfortunes  now 
*'  impending  over  my  head.  I  do  not  now  repent 
"  of  the  treaty  I  have  concluded  with  your  majes- 
*^  ty,  but  I  expect  you  will  adhere  to  it,  and  listen 
**  to  no  treaty  in  which  I  am  not  comprehended.'' 
When  his  Prussian  majesty  heard  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Closter-seven  being  concluded,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  condemn  it  as  a  shameful  capitulation, 
and  renewed  his  complaints.  The  king  of  Great 
Britain  declared  in  his  answer,  that  the  overtures 
jtnade  by  his  electoral  ministers  in  Germany,  should 
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Iiave  ho  influence  on  his  majesty  as  king ;  that  he 
saw.  in  the  same  light  as  before  the  pernicious  ef- 
£eclB  of  the  union  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Versailles,  and  was  determined  to  aa  in  constant 
concert  with  f he  king  of  Prussia,  that  he  should 
Ipnre  no  cause  to  coni^ain  of  his  indifference.  That 
£nnou9  conventioh  which  ^bb  equally  disagreeable 
to  the  courts  df  London  and  Versailles,  attracted 
the  attexLtion  of  the  privy  council,  where  it  waa 
canvassed'  with  great  warmth  and  animosity,  inas« 
ihuch  as!  the  duke  ^f  Cumberland  complained  that 
•  ]ie  was  restrained  by.  peremptory  orders  from  the 
regency  of  Hanover,  and  his  disgust  was  sufficient'* 
If  evinced  by  his  having  resigned  aU  his  military 
eroploymehfis  immediately  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land. On  the  other  haxrd,  the  regency  were  re* 
ported  to  have  used  recrimination  in  their  defence. 
The  stipulations  of  the  convention  of  Closter-seven 
were  so  va^ue  as  to  be  susceptible  of  many  difi^ent 
interpretations.  The  French  taking  advantage  of  if, 
levied  exorbitant  contributions  in  the  electorate,  sum- 
moned the  batillies  on  pain  of  military  execution,  ta 
appear  before  the  French  commissary,  and  deliver  ki» 
to  his  harkls  the  poUic  revenue ;  the  houses,  revenue, 
smd  com  belonging  to  the  king  of  Engbnd  in  the  city 
of  Bremen  were  seized,  as  weU  as  those  magazines, 
which,  by  express  agreement,  were  destined  for  the 
use  of  the  electoral  troops.  The  king  having  vain- 
ly remonstrated  to  the  court  of  France  against  these 
infractions  of  the  convention,  his  majesty  resolved 
to  have  recourse  to  arn^  for  the  relief  of  his  sob-. 
jects,  and  conferred  the  command  of  his  electoral 
army  on  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  brother 
to  the  duke  of  that  name.  The  duke  of  Richelieu 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  it,  than  he  wrote  to  the 
prince,  that  should  the  Hanoverian  army  commit 
any  act  of  hostility,  he  would  set  fire  to  aJl  palaces, 
-Jbouses,  and  gardens^  sack  all  the  towns  amf  viflages. 
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and  subject  the  country  to  all  tKe  horrors  of  war 
and  devastation.  The  laconic  reply  of  prince  Fer- 
dinand was,  that  he  would  give  the  duke  de  Riche- 
lieu his  answer  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

The  session  of  parliament  opened  on  the  1st  of 
December.  The  king  in  his  speech  expressed  his  con- 
<;ern  that  the  large  supplies  they  had  already  eranted, 
did  not  produce  all  the  good  fruits  they  had  reason 
td  expect.  He  observecl,  that  the  late  signal  success 
in  Gertnany  Had  given  a  happy  turn  to  affairs  which 
it  was  inturtibent  on  them  to  improve  i  that  in  such 
critical  conjunctures  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were 
upon  th&m,  and  that  he  had  so  great  a  reliance  oa 
their  wisdotn  as  not  to  doubt  of  their  perseverance. 
This  speech  was  answered  by  very  loyal  addresses 
from  bdth  houses.. 

On  thfe  28th  of  December  died  her  royal  high- 
nesi  the  princess  Caroline  Elizabeth,  third  daughter 
of  his  tnajesty,  aged  forty-five  years. 

The  amount  ofthe  national  debt  on  January  1  Ith^ 
1*^^7,  Was  74,780,886/.  B^.Sirf. ;  and  on  the  ilth 
of  January  1758,  77,760,386/.  85.  2jrf. 

Ann.  1756. 

The  hotse  bf  commons  voted  for  the  service  of  this 
yeir  00,000  seamen,  including  14,845  marines,  and 
6S^*nl  men  for  the  standing  army,  including  4000 
invalids.  The  sums  requisite  for  the  maintenance. 
of  these  forces,  the  subsidies  to  foreign  powers,  and 
all  othet  necessary  expenses,  raised  the  whole  amount 
of  the  supplies  for  this  year  to  10,486,457/. 

In  pursuance  of  a  message  from  his  majesty,  in- 
forming the  house  that  from  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber last,  he  had  ordered  his  electoral  army  to  be 
Eit  again  in  motion  and  act  in  concert  with  the 
ng  of  Prussia ;  a  sum  of  100,000/.  was  unanimous- 
ly voted  January  2 1  st,  to  be  taken  immediately  out 

HH  2 
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of  the  unapplied  supplies  of  last  year.  Accounts 
were  soon  s^er  received  that  the  French,  pushed 
from  post  to  post,  retreated  every  where  before  the 
Hanoverians,  and  had  been  obliged  to  evacuate  Bre- 
men, Werden,  &c. 

The  Foudroyant  Frerich  man  of  war,  command-* 
ed  by  the  famous  admiral  Duquesne,  and  the  Or- 
pheus of  64  guns,  being  part  of  a  French  squadron 
sent  to  reinforce  M.  de  la  Clue,  who  was  blocked 
up  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  are  taken  by  admiral 
Osborne's  squadron,  after  an  engagement  that  lasted 
five  hours.  Embden,  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Frendi,  is 
suddenly  retrieved  March  the  20th,  by  commodore 
Holmes. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  a  convention  between  his 
majesty  and  the  king  of  Prussia  is  signed  at  London, 
cfnacting  that  his  Britannic  majesty  shall  pay  the 
sum  of  670,000/,  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  shall 
employ  it  in  augmenting  and  keeping  up  his  forces 
for  the  interest  of  the  common  cause }  and  that 
neither  of  the  contracting  powers  shall  conclude  any 
peace,  make  any  truce,  or  enter  into  any  treaty  o£. 
neutrality  without  the  participation  of  the  other. 

Count  d*Ache,  the  French  admiral,  is  beat  by  ad- 
miral Pococke  in  the  East  Indies,  April  29th. 

A  small  squadron,  composed  of  one  ship  of  64 
guns,  one  of  50,  and  a  frigate  of  24,  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  Marsh,  havinff  on  board  200  ma- 
rines and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  take  possession 
of  Senegal,  May  1st,  where  they  find  232  French 
officers  and  soldiers,  92  pieces  of  cannon,  with  trea- 
sure, slaves,  and  merchandize  to   a  considerable 
value,  and  in  the  harbour,  1 6  vessels,  most  of  them 
richly  laden.     On  the  20th  of  the  same  month, 
commodore  KeppeFs  squadron  brings  in^otir  French 
ships,  part  of  seventeen  which  had  sailed  from  Bour* 
deaux  with  provisions  and  stores  for  Canada^ 
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The  French  continue  to  retire  before  prince  Fer- 
dinand, who,  by  the  tnost  nnasterly  conduct  defeats 
them  at  Crevelt  June  23rd,  where  7000  of  their 
best  troops  are  killed,  wounded  or  taken  prisoners. 
He  soon  after  makes  himself  master  of  Dusseldorf 
and  other  important  passes  upon  the  Rhine, 

The  forts  of  Goudelour,  St.  David,  and  Divicote 
in  the  East  Indies,  are  taken  by  the  French  under 
the  command  of  count  Lally,  June  and.  On  the 
same  day,  a  small  squadron  under  commodore 
Howe,  with  sixteen  battalions  and  nine  troops  of 
Kght  horse, on  board,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  sail  from  Portsmouth.  The  duke 
and  the  Bntish  troops  land  at  Cancalle,  in  Cancallp 
Bay ;  march  towards  St.  Malo,  but  finding  them- 
selves too  weak  to  attack  the  town,  they  burn 
about  100  sail  of  shipping  that  lay  under  the  walls 
of  the  town,  and  several  magazines  filled  with  na-  * 
val  stores.  They  re-embark  at  Cancalle,  and  at- 
tempt a  landing  at  Cherbourg  ;  but  the  army  being 
sickly  by  its  long  confinement  on  board  the  ships, 
and  provisions  mling  short,  the  fleet  returns  to  Eng- 
land. 

An  English  army  of  about  14,000  men,  was  at 
this  time  before  Louisbourg  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton.  Admiral  Boscawen  commanded  the  fleet, 
consisting  of  1  d  1  ships,  and  general  Amherst  the 
land  troops ;  they  had  sailed  from  Halifax.  Their 
landing  was  efiected  with  great  difficulty.  At  last 
the  siege  was  regularly  formed,  and  carried  on  with 
great  intrepidity.  The  young  general  Wolfe  great- 
ly distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion.  The 
town  surrendered  on  the  27th  of  June.  The  garri- 
son, irregulars,  and  seamen,  amounting  to  5637f 
were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

On  the  20th  of  June  the  king  being  indisposedj 
the  session  was  closed  by  the  lords  commissioners, 
vho,  in  their  speech,  expressed  his  majesty's  deep 
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sense  of  their  loyalty  and  good  affection  demon- 
strated in  their  late  proceedings,  and  by  the  amj^ 
supplies  which  they  had  so  freely  and  unanimously 
voted. 

ITie  salaries  of  the  judges  of  England  are  aug* 
mented,  and  the  sum  of  1 1 ,43p/.  is  appropriated  by 
the  commons  to  be  given  to  his  majesty  for  that 
purpose. 

General  Abercrombie,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  America,  embarks  upon  Lake 
George,  July  5th,  with  about  1 6,000  troops,  regu* 
Jars  and  provincials,  and  a  large  artillery ;  having 
effected  a  landing  three  days  after,  they  appeaif  b6» 
fore  Ticonderago,  and  without  waiting  for  their 
heavy  artillery,  they  attack  the  French  entrench- 
ments with  great  intrepidity ;  the  attempt,  how- 
ever, is  found  impracticable^  and  after  losing  about 
2000  men,  they  are  obliged  to  retreat  ne^^t  ds^y  ta 
their  old  c^mp  to  the  southward  of  i.ake  Georgo. 

The  attempts  upon  the  coast  of  France,  thougl^ 
interrupted  by  tempestuous  weather,  were  not  as 
yet  laid  aside.  .  Troops  were  assembling  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  for  a  new  expedition,  to  be  headed  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord  George  SackviUe ; 
the  command  of  the  fleet  and  naval  operation^  de^ 
volved  01^  lieutenant-general  Bligh,  an  old  exp^ 
rienced  officer  of  great  reputation.  Prinze  Edward, 
afterwards  created  duke  of  York,  th^  second  son 
of  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  embarked  as  a  volun- 
teer with  commodore  Howe^  in  order  to  learn  the 
rudiments  of  the  sea  seryic?.  The  English  army, 
consisting  of  6000  men,  having  landed  without  any 
material  loss  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  ip^ri^he^ 
to  Cherbourg,  which  they  entered  without  opposi- 
tion ;  deatruyed  the  basin  and  fortifications  iM^e 
at  an  immense  expcuK^,  burned  all  th^  vesj^U  In  the 
^arLciir,  took  hosra^jes   to  secure  the  payuicut  of 

the  ^p^tributions,  and  re-embarked. ^ter  rei^M^upjjvi^ 
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ten  days  unmolested  in  France*  The  fleet  set  sail 
for  the  coast  of  England,  having  secured  on  board 
twenty  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  and  anchored  ih  the 
road  of  Weymouth. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  ^eet  mailed  again^ 
and  steering  to  the  coast  of  France^  cai^ne  to  anchof 
in  the  bay  of  St.  Lunaire,  two  leagues  td  the  west* 
ward  of  St.  Malo ;  as  the  coast  was  very  rocky^ 
they  moved  up  to  the  bay  of  St  Ca$t,  stiU  further 
to  the  westward.  Thence  they  marched  t6  the  vifc 
lage  of  Matignon,  skirmishing  aU  the  way  with  the 
enemy  upon  their  flanks.  Id  the  mean  time  tht 
duke  d'Aiguillon  having  got  together  twelve  battl- 
lions  and  six  squadrons  of  regular  troops  wfeh  two 
of  militia,  advanced  against  the  English,  who  Were 
pow  retreating  with  ^1  expedition  towards  St,  Caaf 
in  order  to  re*embark.  But  before  the  embarkation 
could  be  totally  efiected,  the  French  had  time  t<i 
attack  the  rear  division  of  the  English,  consbtiug 
of  all  the  grenadiers  of  the  army  and  the  first  ret 
giment  of  the  guards,  who  fought)  with  great  vi- 
gour^ and  were  seconded  by  a  fire  of  great  and  smsfB 
arms  from  the  fleet.  ^  But  soon  after  they  saM^  them;* 
selves. in  danger  of  being  snr^unded  and  cut  to 
pieces  ;  their  officers  dropped  on  every  side,  and  all 
means  of  retreat  were  now  intercepted/  'In  this  &tal 
dilemma  their  spirits  failed,  they  were  seized  with  a 
mnic,  they  faultered,  they  broke,  and  in  less  than 
live  minutes  after  the  engagement  began^  they  fled 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  pursued  by.  the  enemy* 
who  no  sooner  saw  th^m  give  way,  than  they  feU 
in  among  them  with  their  bayonets  fixed^  and  madi 
a  great  carnage.  Many,  swam  towards  the  boats** 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  butchered  ot 
drowned.  A  smaJl  body,  however,  retired  on  a  rock* 
where  they  made  a  stand  until  they  bad  exhausted 
their  ammunition,  wd  then  surrendered  at  dts* 
.^retioa.    About  1000  cho^n  men^  of  the  English 
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army  were  Idlled  or  taken  prisoners  on  this  occa* 
sion,  ^       '  ' 

'.  Advices  were  received  at  this  time,  that  an  at- 
tempt as  unsuccessful  had  been  made  by  the  English 
on  the  island  of  Goree,  near  the  river  Senegal ;  but 
on  the  29th  of  December  following,  commodore 
KeppeL  with  the  assistance  of  some  troops  com- 
manded by  lieutenant- colonel  Worge,  made  himself 
•  master  of  the  island  and  its  forts ;  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered at  discretion  to  his  majesty's  squadron. 

A  loan  of  200,000/.  to  his  majesty  as  elector  of 
Hanover,  was  negociated  in  London  on  the  1st  of 
August,  and  the  subscription  was  immediately  filled 
up  at  the  bd.nk. 

About  this  time,  count  deChevert,  one  of  the 
best  French  generals  in  Germany,  endeavouring  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  English  troops  with  the 
Hanoverians,  was  defeated  at  Meer  by  baron  Imhofl^ 
the  Hanoverian  general,  who  immediately  eSe&ed 
his  junction  with  prince  Ferdinand. 

Nearly  10,000  manufacturers  in  and  about  Man^ 
Chester  combine  together  to  raise  the  price  of  their 
wa^es  by  force,  and  commit  many  disorders.  Bills 
of  mdictment  are  adiilitted  against  seventeen  of  the 
rioters.  * 

General  Abercrombie,  after  his  repulse  at  Tlcon- 
derago,  had  dispatched  about  3000  provincials  under 
colonel  Bradstreet,  against  the  Fort  Fronteniac, 
standing  at  the  conflux  of  the  Lake  Ontario  with 
the  River  St.  Lawrence,  which  in  some  manner  it 
commanded.  It  was  takeii  And  demolished  by  the 
English  without  any  loss^  August  SO.  They  found 
there  vast  magazines  of  provisions,-  and  took  nine 
armed  sloops,  which  were  burnt.  The  taking  of 
Fort  Duquesne  by  brigadier  Forbes  terminated  the 
campaign  in  America.  This  place,  with  its  masters, 
has  changed  its  name,  and  is  called  Pittsburg,  in 
honour  to  the  able  minister,  whose  wisdom^  sagacity, 
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slnd  energy,  had  introdiiced  such  important  im- 
provements in  the  plan  and  conduct  of  the  war. 

On'  the  23d  of  November,  the  king  being  still  in- 
disposed, the  session  was  opened  by  commissidn. 
The  lord  keeper,  in  his  speech,  recapitulated  all  the 
agreeable  occurrences  of  the  year,  and  recommended 
to  both  houses  vigorously  to  support  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  allies*  The 
parliament  was  so  satisfied  with  the  present  admini- 
stration that  the  address  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
voted  in  both  houses,  congratulating  his  majesty  on 
the  success  of  his  arms,  and  promising  to  support 
his  measures  and  allies  with  steadiness  and  alacrity. 
In  consequence  of  these  assurances,  a  new  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  consisting 
of  the  same  stipulations  as  the  last,  and  particularly 
that  of  a  subsidy  of  670,000/. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  when  a  bloody  war 
raged  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Great 
Britain,  whose  interests  and  grievances  were  the 
prunary  and  principal  causes  of  this  general  cortmo- 
tion,  enjoyed  the  tranquillity  of  a  profound  peace; 
and  notwithstanding  the  heavy  taxes  required  by 
the  circumstances,  individual  acts  of  benevolent 
munificence  never  were  more  conspicuous.  Mn 
Henry  Rjdne,  a  private  gentleman  of  Middlesex, 
had  in  his  lifetime  built  and  endowed  an  hospital 
for  the  maintenance  of  forty  poor  maidens,  and  be- 
queathed  a  certain  sum  to  accumulate  at  interest, 
until  the  yearly  prodiice  should  amount  to  210/.  to 
be  given  in  marriage  portions  to  two  of  the  maidens 
educated  in  his  hospital,  who  should  be  the  best 
recommended  for  piety  and  industry  by  the  masters 
or  mistresses  whom  they  had  served.  The  sum  des- 
tined for  this  laudable  purpose  was  completed  this 
year,  when  the  trustees  summoned  by  public  adver- 
tisement the  maidens  educated  in  the  hospital,  to 
appear  on  a  certain  day  with  proper  certificates^  that 


m  of  the  most  des^ving  inigbt  be  selected  to  dni,w 
lots  £qt  the  pri^e^  on  condition  qF  onsuFrying  mep  of 
unblemished  c^aract^,  members  of  the  chiyrcii  o£ 
^gland,  wd  approved  by  the  trustees. 

Another  charitable  and  excf  U^t  institution  was? 
established  at  this  period  by  tbe  volunts^ry  contribu- 
tions of  individuals,  chiefly  citizens  of  London,  to 
provide  a  comfortable  asylum  for  female  penitents, 
to  which  they  might  fly  for  shelter  from  the  recep- 
tacles of  vice,  the  mi^ries  of  life,  and  the  scorn  of 
inanl^nd.  This  admirable  plan  being  forpied,  was 
executed  by  means  of  a  voluntary  subscription,  and 
the  house  opened  in  St«  George^s  fields,  under  the 
came  of  the  Magdalen-hospita),  in  the  month  of 
August,  when  fifty  petitions  were  presented  by 
jpenitent  prostitutes  soliciting  admittance.  Another 
asylum  was  also  established  at  the  same  t|n^e,  and 
by  the  same  m^ns,  on  the  Surry  side  of  Westmin- 
ster bridge,  for  the  reception  and  education  of  fe- 
male orphws  and  children  abs^ndcpied  by  their  pa- 
rents. 

^  In  the  month  of  April,  th^  teniiporary  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Thames,  built  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  public  while  the  workinen  weare  em* 
plptyed^  ifif^  widening  and  rep^^ing  London  bridge^ 
was  set  €pD  fire  in  the  night,  s^i^d  continued  bumisK 
(ill  its  ruins  fell  in^tp  t^e  river.  Even  after  a  ne^ 
temporary  bridge  W2;&  erected,  another  attempt  was 
made  to  reduce  it  to  ashes,  but  happily  miscarried, 
and  St  guard  was  appointed  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  su^  wid^ed  outrage,  in  the  perpetratk»i  of 
whiK:h  no  individual  could  have  the  leaat  interest 
f^cept  the  London  watermen;  bii^t  a$  the  strictest 
in<]MM>ies  produced  no  discoveries  a^gainst  any  of 
th^nift  the  deed  could  not  be  iniqpiiited  but  to  sopie 
of  those  unfortunate  beings,  wh^'  d^aded  by  in* 
«$MiitY  from  the  dignity  ot  men,  c^n  na  lo9g«?  en^ 
jpy  the.  noblast  of  his  jwivilegesi  liWyty.  w^tiioftt 
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endaqgief ing  the  public  security,  and  even  i  the  li 
of  their  felip^-creatures.  Let  then  those  iagioaufmst 
but  very  d^ng^rpus  ofienders^  rt^ceivje  either  from 
pational  oi:  individual  benevolence,  aU  vk\nd  of  asdii-^ 
tan(:e  a^^opriated  to  th^ir  situation:;  but.s^t  tfas 
same  time  let:  the  police  watch  over  theih  with  an 
^^remitte^l  vigilance,  as  the  least  negligence  or  niis- 
applied  l^ity  nsuig^t  be  attended  vi^tth  then^ost 
fatal  consequences.  Fpur  mpnths  a&er,  an  attempt 
was  ma^  to  set.  :^e  tp  his  majesty's  atpredmusea  at 
Deptfqrdf  which  were  filled  at  that  tinoe  Iwith  cor** 
dage  and  afl  kinds  pf  naval  stores ;  but  the  con&u 
gration  was.  fortunately  stopped  in  time^(SQ  as  to 
prevent, acky  dafiage^  This  offence,  the  author  (^ 
which  was '  nevei?  fcixind,  discovered  mudk  nearer 
malice  than  insiinity^  at^  was  probably  comsniued 
by  some  secret  ei^emyi  or  foreign  emissary. 

"       .      .         .  '     '• 

Ann.  1759.  -        * 


The  national  debt  anipunted,  on  thp  15th 
January,  to  82,776,589/.  85.  2 Jrf 

The  comn^pns  voted  for  the  sea  servici  of  the 
present  year  60,Q0pmen,  including  14,S45  maiibey; 
and  for  the  land  forces  52,553  effective  men,  besided 
^e  auxiHaries  of  Hanover,  Hesse,  Brunswick,  &c. 
tp  the  ni^nqber  of  57,012  men,  and  five  battalkms 
pn  the  Irish.  es^abiishHient  actually  employed  m 
Africa  and  America^  The  sums  grantcxi  for  thei 
ij^aintenance  of  these  forces,  the  subsidies,  aad  att 
other  expenses  of  the  year,  raised  the  tolal  amounli 
o^  the  sup0y  to  l9^14&y8eol. 

IViuiCQSis  Anne,  Eldest  daughter  to  his  Britannic 
majesty,  and  princess  of  Orange,  dies  January  12. 

Accounts,  are  received^  March  7,  thitt  general 
]^pb$osn  ^9^  comniodore  Moore  had  made  an  im* 
i^uccessful  attempt  upon  iViartinico ;  that  froqai  them^ft. 
th^  hfA  proce^^  lar  Guadalonp^  and  educed 
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the  t(y^(m  of  Basseterre,  its  capital,  but  that  the  go- 
vernor and  principal  inhabitants  had  retired  to  the 
mountains.  In  the  same  month  two  French  frigates, 
the  Diana^  of  40  guns,  and  la  Mignorme^  of  20 
guns,  are  taken  by  his  majesty's  ships  the  South' 
ampton^  the  Melampus^  and  the  Eohis. 

The  campaign  at  this  same  time  was  carried  on 
Tcry  briskly  in  Germany,  but  without  any  remark- 
able advantage  on  either  side. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  session  a  committee  being 
appointed  to  resume  the  inquiry  respecting  the  regu- 
lation of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  afiair  being 
carefully  investigated,  many  resolutions  were  agreed 
on,  particularly,  that  the.  ell  was  to  contain  one 
yard  and  one  quarter ;  thd  pole  or  perch,  five  such 
yards  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  furlong,  220 ;  and 
the  mile,  1760:  that  the  superfici^  perch  should 
contain  30  square  yards  and  a  quarter ;  the  rood, 
1210;  and  the  acre,.484P:.  that  the  quart  ought  to 
contain  70  cubical  inches  and  one  half ;  the  pint, 
S5  and  a  quarter ;  the  peck,  564 ;  and  the  bushel, 
2256. 

Two  Fiiench  men  of  war,  the  Cotmt  de  St.  Flo^ 
rentirij  of  64  guns,  and  the  Due  de  Ghartres,  of  6o, 
besides  some  privateers,  are  taken  by  the  English. 

On  two  messages  from  the  king  200,000/.  was 
granted  to  the  provinces  of  North  America,  for  the 
expenses  of  troops  raised  by  thfem,  and  20,000/.  to 
the  East-India  Companyi  for  defending  their  settle- 
mants.  Both  these  sums,  as  well  as  one  million 
granted  on  another  message  of  his  majesty,  to  de* 
firay  any  extra  expense  of  the  war,  are  included  in 
the  total  amount  of  the  supply  above  mentioned. 

Th6  ^hanks' of  the  house  of  commons  are  voted 
to  admiral  Bo^cawen  and  major-general  Amherst, 
for  their  services  to  their  king  and  country  in  North 
America,  and  to  admiral  Osborne,  for  the  success 
df  his  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean.    Accounts  are 
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rfeceived-  from  general  Barringtoit^  importirig,  that 
on  the  2d  of  May,  Guadaloupe  had  surrendered  to 
his  majesty's  troops,  and  that  on  the  6th  the  island 
of  Marigaiante,  Grenada,  and  St,  Martin,  had  fok 
lowed  the  example* 

The  session  was  closed  by  commission  oh  the  2d 
day  of  June.    The  commissioners,  in  their  speech, 
gave  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  all  the  mea- 
sures that  had  been  taken  to  bring  the  war  to  aa 
happy  and   honourable   conclusion.      The  people, 
animated  by  the  pride  of  the  late   success,    and 
by^he  prospect  of  new  triumphs,  which  never  f&ils 
to  reconcile  them   to  all    difficulties,   discovered 
their  ready  acquiescence  to  the  additional  burdens 
they  had  to  bear,  by  the  remarkable  eagerness  with 
which  they  embarked  in  the  subscription  towards 
the  annuities  and  lottery,  planned  by  the  le^lature 
to  raise  6,G00,000/.    Their  vigorous  assistance  to- 
wards manning  the  navy,  recruiting  the  army,  and 
levying  additional  forces,  was  no  less  conspicuous. 
Considerable  bounties  were  ofiered  by  cities,  corpo-. 
rations,  and  even  by  individuals,  to  such  persons  as 
should  engage  in  his  majesty*s  service.   The  example 
was  set  by  the  metropolis,  who,  besides  subscribing- 
a  considerable  sum  for  that  purpose,  resolved,  as  a- 
forther  encouragement  to  volunteers,  that  every 
person  so  entering  should  be  entitled  to  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  or* 
sooner,  if  the  war  should  be  brought  to  a  conduct 
sion. 

Three  days  before  the  close  of  the  session  a  message 
from  the  king  acquainted  both  houses,  of  his  majesty 
having  received  repeated  intelligence  of  the  actual 
preparations  making  in  the  French  ports  to  invade 
Great  Britain,  and  of  the  imminent  danger  of  such 
invasion  being  attempted.  The  object  of  the  mes* 
sage  was,  that  his  majesty  might  if  he  should  think 
proper,  cause  the  militia,  or  such  part  thereof  as 
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flfadttld  be  necessary,  to  be  draten  ottt  ind  embodied, 
to  inarch  as  occasion  should  require;  a  measure 
which  was  immediately  and  unanimously  complied 
with  by  the  two  houses* 

The  preparations  for  the  intended  invjteion  of 
Great  Britain  being  chiefly  tnade  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
where  great  numbers  of  flat  bottoitied  boats  were 
GoHecting  for  that  purpose ;  rear-admiral  Rodtiey, 
with  a  small  squadron  of  ships  and  bothb-ketches, 
wsl^  di^atched  in  the  beginning  of  July,  to  overawe 
dmt  part  of  the  French  coast.    He  accotdingly  an- 
chored in  the  road  of  Havre^  and  durine  fifty-two 
Hours,  wiiho)it  interruption,  bombarded  the  tOw» 
and  the  harbour ;  the  town  was  set  on  fire  in  seve- 
ral places  and  burned  with  great  fury ;  soine  of  the 
boats  wene  overturned  and  a  few  reduced  to  ashes  ; 
the  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  con* 
stemation«    However,  the  damage  done  to  the  ehe- 
ihy  was  far  from  making  amends  for  the  estpense  of 
the  armament^  and  the  loss  of  190Q  shells  and  J  lOD 
carcasses,  which  were  expended  in  the  expedition. 
.  The  fort  Niagara,  one  of  the  most  important  the 
French  had  in  North  America,  is  taken  in  the  month 
of  July  by  general  sir  William  Johnson,  and  those 
of  Crowa  Point  and  Ticonderago  by  general  Am- 
herst.   But  the  most  signal  advantage  obtained  over' 
the  French  in  the  course  of  this  month  was  the  vic- 
tory of  Mindeo,  in  the  honour  of  which  the  English, 
making  a  part  of  prince  Ferdinand's  army,  had  the 
greater  share.     The  consequences  of  it  would  have 
been  much  more  fatal  to  the  French,  had  the  whole 
British,  and  several  brigades  of  the  German  cavalry, 
who  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  advanced' 
according  to  the  prince's  orders,  and  charged  the 
enemy  at  the  instant  of  their  retreat ;  but  either 
these  orders  were  not  sufficiendy  precise,  or  were 
not  well  understood  by  lord  George  Sackville,  who 
commanded  the  right  wing ;  and  while  he  was  wait- 
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ing  for  an  (gxplanation  the  critical  minute  psissed 
away ;  tbe  British  cavalry  lost  their  share  lii  the 
gloty  of  the  action^  and  th^  French  retreated  iri  $90iile 
order,  owing  to  the  judicious  e£brts  of  the  duke 
deBrbglio,  and  the  advantages  which  the  possession 
of  Minden  gavd  them.  The  ios&  of  the  Ff ^iich  in 
thid  action  amounted  to  about  7000  men  killed, 
wounded,  cor  takeii  prisoners ;  the  loss  of  the  allies 
did  not  exceed  2000,  among,  whotn  1200'c^tbe 
kfHed  dnd  Wounded  were  English.  Lord  George 
Sackville,  on  his  return  to  Englandi,  was  ord^ed  % 
his  majesty  to  deliver  up  all  the  places  he  held  und€ir 
the  gdvarnment. 

•  The  French  would  have  found  a  full  compensa- 
tion for  these  disasters  in  the  intended  invasion  of 
Great  Britain,  if  mareischal  de  Bellisle^s  plan  had 
been  as  succes^l  in  its  execution,  as  it  appeared- 
formidable  and  skilfully  contrived*  Forty  battalions 
were  assembled  cm  the  coast  of  Britanhy  under  the 
xemmand  of  the  duke  d^Aiguillon,  to  be  timely 
embarked  at<  Vannes,  and  carried  over  under  the 
protection  of  twenty-one  ^ips  of  the  Kfie^com-. 
ntranded  by  the  mareschal  de  Conflans,  and'  ready  t6 
sail  ham  Brest*  Another  army,  commanded  by  M. 
de  Ghevert,  was  eticamped  at  Dunkirk,  for  the  same 
destination,  to  be  conveyed  on  flat  bottomed  boats, 
properly  protected  by  some  men  of  war.  Other  em- 
barkations  were  preparing  for  the  same  purpose  at 
Rocfaeftot,  L'Orient,  Havre  de  Grace,  and  some 
other  ports  of  the  coast  of  Normandy.  A  squadron 
at  Toulon^  con^sting  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and 
three  frigates,  under  the  command  ofM.  de  la  Cliie, 
was  ordered  to  join  the  Brest  fleet,  while  mareschal 
de  Gonflans  was  waiting  only  for  the  arrival  of  that 
s^adron  finally  to  determine  the  day  for  the  inva* 
sioTu  In  the  mean  time  M.  de  Flobert  was  embarked 
at  Dunkirk  with  about  600  men,  in  the  small  squa^ 
dtos^  of  captain  Tfaurot,  destined  to  reconnoitre  fhe 
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northern  coast  bf  Ireland,  and  by  means  of  some 
malcontents  in  thlt  part  of  the  conntry^  endeavour 
to  form  some  parties  to  protect  the  landing  of  the 
French  troops.  But  M.  de  la  Clue  was  at  tkit  time 
closely  blockaded  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon  by  an. 
English  squadron  consisting  of  fourteen  sail  of  the 
Une,  two  frigates,  and  is  many  fireships,  under  the 
command  of  the  gallant  admiral  Boscawen,  who 
vainly  displayed  the  British  flag  in  skht  of  Toulon, 
by  way  of  defiance  to  the  French  fleet.  At  last, 
being  tired  with  his  long  inactivity,  he  ordered 
three  of  his  ships  to  advance  and  burn  two  French 
men  of  war  that  lay  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  har* 
bour.  They  accordingly  approached  with  great  in- 
tre[ndity,  but  met  with  a  very  warm  reception  from 
batteries  which  they  had  not  before  perceived.  The 
wind  subsiding  into  a  calm  they  sustained  considera- 
ble damage,  and  were  towed  off  with  great  diffi- 
culty, in  so  shattered' a  condition  that  the  admiral, 
raised  the  blockade  to  have  them  refitted,  and  re- 
turned to  Gibraltar.  M.  de  la  Clue  sei2sed  this  op-, 
portunity  of  sailing, .  in  hopes  of  passing  the  Straits 
unobserved.  But  the  English  admiral  had  detached 
his  two  frigates  to  cruise  and  keep  a  good  look-out, 
that  they  might  give  timely  notice  in  case  the  enemy 
should  approach.  On  the  1 7th  of  August  one  m 
the  frigates  made  a  signal,  at  eight  in  the  evening, 
that  fourteen  sail  appeared  on  the  Barbary  coast. 
Admiral  Boscawen  immediately  heaved  up  his  an- 
chors and  went  to  sea.  At  day-light  he  descried 
only  seven  large  ships  lying  to.  This  was.the  greater 
part  of  the  French  squadron  commanded  by  M.  de 
la  Clue,  from  whom  five  of  his  large  ships  and  Uiree 
frigates  had  separate  in  the  night.  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen immediately  attacked  them,  took  the  Teme- 
raire^  of  74  guns,  the  Redoubtable^  of  64,  and  the 
Modeste ;  two  were  burnt  on  the  coast  (k  Largos. . 
The  scattered  remains  of  tl^is  fleet  with  difficuky 
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toot  refii^^e  Into  the  harbour  of  Cadiz.  This  vic4 
torious  admiral  arrived  with  his  squadron  at  Ports^ 
mouth  on  the  15th  of  September. 
.  While  the  British  arms,  both  by  sea  and  lan4^ 
were  gathering  new  laureLs  in  Europe,  the  campaigrx 
went  on  with  no  less  success  than  activity  in  NcH'tb 
America.  The  reduction  of  the  forts  at  Nis^ra,  and 
upon  the  Lake  Champiain,  was  only  an  accessary 
operation  to  the  decisive  stroke  intended  against 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada.  In  this  expedition^ 
the  fleet  was  under  admiral  Saunders  and  admiral 
Holmes,  and  the  land  forces,  consisting  of  7000 
men,  were  under  the  command  of  general  Wolfe, 
who  was  to  be  joined  by  general  Amherst  with  his 
detachment.  The  whole  embarkation  arrived  in 
the  latter  end  of  June  at  the  isle  of  Orleans,  which 
extends  quite  up  to  the  basin  of  Quebec,  capable  of 
containing  100  ships  of  the  line.  The  French  army, 
superior  in  number  to  the  besiegers,  under  a  very 
able  and  hitherto  fortunate  commander,  M.  dQ 
Montcalm,  was  posted  upon  what  was  deemed  the 
only  accessible  side  of  Quebec,  all  along  from  the 
river  St.  Charles  to  that  of  Montmorenci,  entrenched 
at  every  attackable  spot,  having  in  front  the  river 
and  a  considerable  sand-bank,  which  prevented  the 
approach  of  any  large  vessels,  and  thick  impenetrable 
woods  on  their  rear.  When  Wolfe  saw  the  posi- 
tion of  the  troops,  the  situation  of  the  town,  and 
the  impossibility  of  attempting  an  assault  with  any 
probability  of  success,  he  began  to  despair,  as  he 
had  no  other  chance  than  to  entice  or  force  by  any 
means  to  an  engagement  an  enemy  stronger  than 
him,  and  even  this  appeared  the  more  difficult,  as 
M.  de  Montcalm,  wisely  relying  on  the  natural 
strength  of  the  town,  and  of  his  own  position,  r^ 
served  to  risk  nothing,  notwithstanding  his  superi- 
ority in  number  to  the  English.  Howevei*,  Wolfe^ 
whose  firm  resolution  was  to  leave  jiothing  unat- 
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tempted,  began  to  secnre  the  points  of  the  idbnd 
where  battenng  cannon  and  mortars  were  to  be  ereo 
ted,  which  was  executed  with  little  difiBculty.  In  the 
8iean  time  the  two  admirals  were  stationed  in  the 
river  so  as  to  divert  the  enemy^s  attention,  and  pre- 
vent all  their  attempts'  against  the  batteries,  that 
played  incessantly  against  the  town.  After  many 
skilful  but  fruitless  manoeuvres  to  allure  the  enemy 
oiit  of  their  position,  the  general  fell  violently  ill, 
consumed  by  care,  watching,  and  fatigue,  to  which 
his  delicate  constitution  was  quite  unequal.  As  soon 
as  he  had  a  little  recovered,  he  despatched  an  express 
to  England  with  an  account  of  his  proceedings, 
written  in  a  style  of  despondency.  He  resolved, 
however,  to  continue  the  caAipaign  to  the  last  pos* 
sible  moment,  and  by  his  perseverance  he  succealed 
at  last  in  drawing  the  French  to  a  general  action, 
September  1 3.  But  just  in  the  moment  when  the 
fortune  of  the  field  began  to  declare  itself  in  his  &- 
vour,  general  Wolfe  fell,  wounded  in  the  head; 
general  Monkton,  the  next  to  him  in  command^ 
fell  immediately  after,  and  both  were  conveyed  out 
of  the  line.  Wolfe,  apprehending  that  acddent 
might  dishearten  his  troops,  came  again,  his  wound 
wrapped  up  in  his  handkerchief,  and  encouraged 
his  men  to  advance ;  soon  after  he  received  another 
ball  in  his  belly ;  this  also  he  dissembled,  and  exerted 
himself  as  before,  when  he  received  a  third  in  his 
breast,  under  which  he  at  last  sunk,  and  was  car*- 
ried  behind  the  ranks.  As  he  lay  struggling  with 
the  anguish  and  weakness  of  three  grievous  wounds^ 
he  seemed  only  solicitous  about  the  fortune  of  the 
battle,  and  begged  one  of  the  officers  who  attended 
him  to  raise  mm  up  to  view  the  field ;  but  as  he 
ibund  that  the  approach  of  death  had  dimmed  his 
sight,  he  desired  him  to  ^e  him  an  account  o£ 
wnat  he  saw.  The  officer  answered  that  the  enemy 
seemed  broken^    A  few  minutes  after,  the  geoeru 
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repeated  his  question  with  much  anxiety,  when  he 
was  told  that  the  enemy  was  totally  routed.  "  Then,** 
said  he,  '^  I  am  satisfied,'*  and  immediately  expired; 
General  Montcalm,  the  worthy  rival  of  Wolfe,  little 
survived  the  English  hero,  and  only  to  witness  the 
rout  of  his  own  army,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured 
to  rally.  His  dying  words  were,  however,  for  renew* 
ing  the  attack ;  such  was  also  the  opinion  of  the 
marquis  de  Vaudreuil ;  but  the  council  of  war  re«* 
solved  to  retreat.  Five  days  after  the  action,  the 
communication  between  the  town  and  the  IVendt 
army  being  cut  off,  and  the  English  troops  and  fleet 
preparing  vigorously  for  a  siege,  the  city  of  Quebec 
was  surrendered  upon  terms  of  honour  to  the  gar* 
rison,  and  advantage  to  the  inhabitants,  who  weref 
maintained  in  the  possession  of  their  civil  rights,  and 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

The  news  of  this  important  victory  arrived  iri' 
England  in  the  midst  of  the  general  gloom  produced 
by  the  desponding  letter  of  general  Wolfe,  whick 
had  been  received  only  two  days  before.  The  effect 
of  these  joyful  tidings  coming  immediately  on  such 
a  dejection,  and  then  the  mixture  of  grief  and  ad- 
miration excited  by  the  glorious  death  of  the 
general,  was  as  singular  as  affecting.  But  whilst 
the  world  admired  general  Wolfe  as  one  Qf  the  most 
accomplished  officers,  his  unhappy  mother  was  an 
object  marked  out  for  pity  by  great  and  pecutiar 
distress.  Within  a  few  months  she  had  lost  her* 
husband,  and  she  had  now  to  lament  the  loss  of  the 
most  amiable  and  dutiful  son,  her  only  child,  the 
honour  and  support  of  her  old  age.  The  public  joy 
could  not  but  pierce  her  tender  maternal  heart,  and 
increase  her  affliction.  In  this  circumstance  the  po- 
pulace of  the  village  where  she  lived  unanimously 
agreed  to  admit  no  illuminations  or  firings,  or  any 
other  sign  of  rejoicing  whatsoever,  near  her  house, 
lest  they  should  seem,  by  an  ill-timed  triumph,  to 
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insult  over  her  grief ;  an  instance  of  exquisite  sensi* 
bility  and  genuine  sympathy,  which  deserves  the 
more  to  be  recorded  as,  whoever  knows  the  people, 
kaow^  that  they  made  no  small  sacrifice  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

The  invasion  projected  by  France,  and  retarded 
by  the  dbasters  that  befel  the  Toulon  fleets  was  by 
no  means  set  aside.    The  transports,  and  ships  of 
war  were  assembled  at  Brest  and  Rochefort,  having 
on  board  a  train  of  artillery,  with  sadles  and  other 
accoutrements  for  cavalry,  to  be  mounted  in  Ireland; 
and  a  body  of  French  troops,  including  part  of  the 
Irish   brigade,  was  kept  in  readiness  to   embarl^ 
But  the  execution  of  this  scheme  was  prevented  by 
the  vigilance  of  sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  blocked 
up  the  harbour  of  Brest  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-three 
first-rate  ships,  while  another  squadron  of  smaller 
ships  and  frigates,  under  the  command  of  captain 
Dun,  continued  to  cruise  along  the  French  coast, 
from  L'Orient  to  the  point  of  St.  Gilles,  in  Poitou* 
At  length,  however,  in  the  middle  of  November,  a 
violent  storm  having  forced  sir  Edward  Hawke  to 
quit  hb  station  offBrest,  he  came  with  twenty- 
eight  sail  of  men  of  war  to  anchor  in  Torbay.    The 
French  fleet,  availing  itself  of  his  absence,  put  to  sea 
immediately,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  captain  Duff^s 
squadron.    Admiral  Hawke  being  timely  informed 
of  it  put  again  to  sea,  and  as  he  concluded  that  the 
first  rendezvous  of  the  enemy  would  be  at  Quiberon, 
he  direaed  his  course  for  that  bay  on  the  2  ]  st  of 
November.     About  eight  o'clock  in  the  mornmg 
the  headmost  ship  discovered  the  French  fleet  bear- 
ing to  the  northward,  between  the  island  of  Belleisle 
and  the  main  land.     He  ordered  the  ships  nearest 
the  enemy  immediately  to  chase,  and  by  engaging 
them  to  give  time  for  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  come 
up.     At  half  an  hour  after  two  the  action  began 
with  great  fury  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belleisle. 
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In  two  hours  one  of  the  French  ships  struck  her 
colours,  and  two  others  foundered  in  consequence 
of  the  high  sea  that  entered  their  lower  deck-ports, 
and  filled  them  with  water.  Before  the  night  came 
on  the  Friench  fleet  was  much  dispersed ;  but  in  the 
eagerness  of  the  pursuit  two  of  the  English  ships  ran 
upon  a  sand-batik,  and  were  lost.  The  enemy  fled 
to  their  own  coast.  Seven  of  their  ships  threw  aM 
their  guns  overboard,  and  escaped  into  the  river 
Vilaine,  about  as  many  more  got  out  to  sea  and 
made  for  other  ports.  A.  violent  storm  blew  aH 
night  long.  Next  morning  it  was  found  that  the 
French  admiral  had  ran  on  shore  his  ship  and 
another,  the  first  was  set  on  fire  by  the  French  the 
other  by  the  English.  Thus  concluded  this  remark- 
able  action,  in  which  the  French  had'  four  first  -rate 
ships  destroyed,  one  taken,  and  the  whole  of  their 
fleet  shattered^  disarmed,  and  dispersed ;  and  thu 
the  long-threatened  invasion  dwindled  into  disas- 
ters  and  disgrace. 

While  the  British  arms  obtained  these  glorious 
advantages  in  Europe  and  America,  the  East -Indies, 
which  had  been  hitherto  the  theatre  of  operations 
carried  on  with  various,  and  generally  indecisive 
success,  now  began  to  exhibit  honourable  victories 
and  an  increasing  prosperity.  The  French  had  in 
those  seas  eleven  strong  ships  of  the  line,  under  M. 
4* Ache,  while  the  British  squadron  under  admiral 
Pococke,  did  not  exceed  nine.  However,  in  three 
difierent  engagements,  April  29,  1758,  August  3, 
and  September  10,  1759,  M.  d*Ache,  far  from  ob- 
taining any  advantage,  was  prevented  from  co-ope- 
rating with  the  land  forces  for  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  French  land  forces  were  still  more  su- 
perior ;  count  de  Lally,  an  officer  of  distinguished 
bravery,  and  of  greater  rank  than  had  been  usually 
sent  on  that  service,  commanded  a  body  of  2000 
Europeans,  a  ^reat  army  in  a  country  where  the 
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name  of  an  European  h  in  itself  a  strength.  Their 
landing  on  the  Indian  shore  was  attended  by  a  sig- 
nal success  ;  they  took  the  fort  and  the  city  of  St. 
David's.  But  the  sanguine  expectations  raised  by 
this  conquest  were  completely  frustrated  in  the 
course  of  this  year.  General  Lally  was  compelled 
to  give  up  his  attack  on  Tanjaour,  and  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Madras  after  forty  days  of  open  trenches, 
abandoning  forty  pieces  of  cannon.  Colonel  Forde 
defeated  the  marquis  de  Conflans  near  Colapoor, 
and  took  MasuHpatam.  Captain  Knox  took  Raja- 
mundri,  and  the  French  factory  at  Narsipore.  Colo- 
nel Coote  took  Wandewash,  defeated  general  Lally, 
apd  conquered  the  province  of  Arcot. 
.  Though  these  numerous  and  important  successes 
were  principally  due  to  the  gallantry  and  spirited 
conduct  of  the  English  troops,  it  is  but  just  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  final  ruin  of  the  French  affairs 
and  settlements  in  the  East-Indies,  was  in  a  ^eat 
measure  the  consequence  of  the  misunderstandings, 
jealousies,  and  violent  dissensions  which  existed  be^^ 
tween  count  Lally,  M.  d'Ach6,  the  council,  and  go^ 
vernor  of  Pondichery,  of  the  villany  of  the  con* 
tractors,  and  of  all  those  who  turn  war  into  a  low 
profit,  and  particularly  of  the  unaccountable  retreat 
of  the  whole  French  fleet  to  the  island  of  Mauritius, 
when  Pondichery,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Coro- 
xnandel  was  so  much  in  need  of  naval  assistance. 

Such  was  the  prosperous  situation  of  afiairs  when 
the  session  of  parliament  was  opened  by  commission, 
November  14.  This  day  likewise  the  prince  of 
Wales  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers.  The  lord 
keeper  did  not  faU  to  observe  in  hjs  speech,  that  in 
no  preceding  year  since  Great  Britain  was  a  nation, 
had  she  been  favoured  with  so  many  successes  both 
by  sea  and  land,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  ^obe ; 
nor  had  her  officers  ever  done  more  honour  to  their 
couptry  by  their  skill  and  bravery,    Both  bouses  in 
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their  respective  addresses  seemed  t6  vie  widi  each 
other  in  expressions  of  joy  aod  attachmcaat  ^  th^ ; 
approved  of  all  the  operations  of  government  with 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm  unknown  to  any  former  ad- 
ministration, and  professed  their  utmost  readiness 
to  concur  id  the  effectual  support  of  such  further 
measures  as  his  majesty,  in  his  ^eat  wisdom,  should: 
jiidge  necessary  or  expedient  for  carrying  on  the- 
war  with  vigour.  Immediately  after  the  preseota- 
tion  of  their  address,  the  commons  voted  for  the 
service  of  the  ensuing  year  7.0,000  seamen,  includ- 
ing 18^355  marines,  57,2^4  men  for  the  land  forces^ 
the  same  sums  as  last  year  for  the  auxiliary  troops, 
the  subsidies,  and  all  other  usual  expenses ;  so  that>  on 
the  whole,  and  including  oiie  million  upon  account, 
to  enable  his  majesty  to  defray  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  war,  the  sum  total  granted  in  this 
session^  amounted  to  1-5,852,706/. 

A  great  number  of  congratulatory  addresses  came 
to  his  majesty  from  aU  parts  of  the  united  king* 
doms.  A  monument  was  voted  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  the  late  general  Wolfe^  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

A  loan  of  eight  millions  is  agreed  to  by  parlia^ 
ment,  December  17,  for  which  ani  interest  of  four 
per  cent,  is  allowed  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
and  a  lottery  ticket,  value  SL  as  a.gsatuity  for  every 
lOOL  so  borrowed.  The  subscription  for  this  $um 
is  immediately  filled*  A  subscription  for  clothing 
the  French  prisoners  in  England  meets  with  great 
success  (Deceniber  12),  as  well  as  another  for  the 
relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  men  in  the 
British  infantry,  who  behaved  and  £ril  so  gloriously, 
at  Minden  and  Quebec. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  twenty* 

seven  French  ships  of  the  line  and  thirty-one  fri* 

gates,  were  taken  or  destroyed,  two  ships  and  four 

mgates  lost,  making  in  the  whde  fifty*eight  taken 
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or  dastroyed,  and  six  lost.    The  English  lost  seven 
men  of  ^ar  and  five  frigates. 

Ann.  1760. 

The  success  of  the  last  campaign  had  placed  the 
kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  in  tlie  most  fa« 
yourable  situation  to  propose  peace ;  they  desired 
accordingly  that  the  opposite  powers  should  concur 
\irith  them  in  nominating  some  place  for  a  congress  ; 
expecting  that,  should  theur  proposals  be  accepted, 
they  must  naturally  take  the  lead  in  the  negociation* 
But  for  these  very  reasons  the  allies  unanimously  re- 
jected these  offisrs.  France  having  been  worsted  in 
every  quarter,  could  not  look  for  any  fityourable 
terms,  until  her  present  situation  was  greatly  im-^ 
proved.  Her  naval  power  was  now  too  much  re- 
duced to  allow  her  to  cope  with  the  numerous: 
English  squadrons,  but  she  had  still  the  resource  of 
abandoning  all  attempts  by  sto,  and  consequently  m 
North  America  and  both  the  Indies,  to  exert  all  her 
power  against  Prussia  and  Hanover.  The  strength 
^nd  perseverance  of  the  two  empresses,  the  ruined 
condition'of  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  the  German  war  to  England,  which  must 
gradually  exhaust  the  resources  of  her  credit,  and 
increase  in  the  same  proportion  the  impatience  of  the 
nation  for  peace,  were  as  many  motives  for  the  cabi- 
nets of  Versailles  and  Vienna  not  to  hearken  to  any 
terms  until,,  by  .acquiring  superiority,  or  at  least 
equality,  they  might  be  assuted  of  procuring  such 
as  were  not  very  disadvantageous  or  humiliating^ 
Such  was  the  situation  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
last  campaign,  and  all  thoughts  of  peace  being  en-, 
tirely  removed^  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  vigour. 

In  America^  ten  battalions  c^  English  troops,  two 
companies  of  the  arti^ery,  one  of  Andiericaa  wood 
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rangers,  in  all  about  7000  men,  formed  the  garri*' 
son  left  in  Quebec  to  command  Canada  during  the 
vdnter,  and  facilitate  the  entire   reduction  of  that 
province  in  the  ensuing  campaign.     They  were  un- 
der orders  of  general  Murray.      Mr,  de  Vaudreuil, 
the  French  commander,  plainly  saw  that  the  only 
remaining  chance  for  preserving  Canada,  was  to 
retake  Quebec ;  he  prepared  accordingly  to  make 
this  attempt,  and  his  forces  were  not  unequal  to 
it.      They  consisted  of  ten   battalions  of  regular 
troops,  amounting  to  about  5000  men,  6000  of  the 
experienced  militia  of  Canada,  and  nearly  300  sa« 
vages.    With  this  force  collected  at  Montreal,  Mn 
de  Vaudreuil  took  the  field,  April  1 7th,  and  arrived 
in  ten  days  march  at  the  heights  of  Abraham,  three 
miles  from  Quebec.      General  Murray  depending 
on  the  tried  goodness  of  his  troops,  and  on  his  own 
courage  to  animate  them,  resolved  to  march  out  of 
the  city,  and  by  trying  the  fortune  of  the  field, 
avoid  the  tedious  hardships  of  a  siege,  in  a  place, 
which,  attacked  on  that  side,  seemed  to  him  scarce- 
ly tenable.      The  English  army  obtaiiled  at  first  a- 
decided  advantage  over  the  enemy's  vanguard^  but 
the  pursuit  brought  them  full  on  the  main  army  of 
the  French,  which  advanced  with  great  rapidity  in 
two  columns  to  support  their  broken  vanguard,  and 
having,  by  a  very  hot  and  well  directed  fire,  stop* 
ped  the  English  army,  put  it  in  the  greatest  dan- 
ger not  only  of  a  defeat,  but  of  being  surrounded, 
and  of  having  its  retreat  to  Quebec  intercepted. 

Nothing  now  could  be  thought  of  but  as  speedy 
^  retreat  as  possible,  and  when  they  reached  Qjiebec, 
they  had  lost  the  third  part  of  the  arnoy  killed  or 
grounded,  and  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their  can- 
non. The  French  did  not  lose  a  moment's  time  to  , 
improve  their  victory,  and  open  the  trenches  before 
the  town  the  very  night  of  the  battle,  as  the  only 
remaining  change  for  the  preservation  of  Canadat 
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was  their  re-taking  Quebec  before  a  British  squad- 
ron could  arrive.  But  their  artillery  was  so  misera- 
ble^ that  on  the  11th  of  May,  they  had  hardly 
brought  two  batteries  to  play  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions, while  the  English  had  132  pieces  of  cannon 
placed  on  the  ramparts.  A  few  days  after,  the  ^- 
tish' squadron  was  in  the  river,  and  immediately 
took^  dispersed,  or  destroyed  all  the  French  vesseb 
of  any  kind.  The  French  army  raised  the  siege 
of  Quebec  in  the  utmost  hurry,  leaving  behind  all 
their  artillery  and  a  great  part  of  their  ammunition 
and  baggage.  No  doubt  could  now  remain  about* 
the  reduction  of  Canada,  by  the  united  efiTcxts  of 
three  English  armies,  who,  by  different  routs,  were 
moving  to  attack  those  parts  of  it  which  stUt  re- 
mained to  France.  Mr.  de  Vaudreuil  receiving  no 
reinforcements,  the  conquest  of  the  whole  [province 
was  completed  after  the  most  obstinate  and  ho- 
nourable resistance,  on  the  8th  of  September,  by 
the  syrrender  of  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  of  the  inhabitants  as  subjects  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain'.' 

In  the  East  Indies,  general  Lally,  knowing  the 
importance  of  recovering  Wandewash,  lately  taken 
by  colonel  CoOte,  laid  siege  before  the  place  and 
pushed  it  forward  with  the  utmost  vigour.  But 
the  colonel  marching  with  the  same  diligence,  ar- 
rived at  the  time  when  the  French  had  made  a 
praaicable  breach,  and  attacked  them  immediately. 
The  engagement  was  long  and  obstinate,  till  at 
length  the  French  gave  way.  They  abandoned 
their  camp,  their  cannon,  with  all  the  implements 
for  the  siege.  They  left  1000  men  killed  or  wound- 
ed on  the  field  of  battle.  Among  the  prisoners 
were  brigadier-general  Bussy,  one  quarter  ^master* 
general,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  and  eleven  inferior 
officers.  Chilliput  was  taken  a  few  days  after, 
while  general  Lally  with  his  broken  troops  retreat- 
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ed  to  Pondtchery,  wiiich  was  soon  after  besieged 
by  the  Englisli. 

Mx.  Lyttletqn,  governor  of  South  Carolina,'  had 
inarched  ;aga}nst  the  Cherokee.  Indians,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  many  inhumanities  against  the  Eng- 
lish- His  army  did  not  exceed  1  ^00  men.  As 
these  savages  had  rosuje  no  preparations  for  his  re- 
ception, they  saw  no  other,  ip^ans  to  prevejcit  their 
towns  being  delivered  to  %e  and  sword,  than  to 
consent  to  such  a  treaty  of  p^ace  ^  the  governor 
was  pleased  tp  .dictate.  They  gave  up  the  perso;Qs 
guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  murders,  and  put  into 
his  hands  twenty-two  hps^g^s  as  a  security  for 
their  adherence  to  the  treaty.  But  as  soon  as  th^ 
army  was  rempved,  they  broke  out  into  their  for- 
mer ravages,  blocked  up  Fort  Loudon,  and  made 
some  attempts  against  Fort  Edward.  General  Am- 
herst detached  colonel  Montgomery  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops  to  oppose  them.  He  burned 
Estatoe  the  capital  of  the  lower  Cherokees^  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  same  execution  on  all  the  towns 
and  villages  of  that  district.  This  universal  des- 
truction being  completed,  colonel  Montgomery  pass- 
ed on  to  the  middle  Cherokees,  but  as  he  marched 
through  a  ground  favourable  to  the  Indian  method 
/of  fighting,  his  army  was  suddenly  attacked  on  all 
sides  by  these  barbarians.  The  fight  was  long  and 
well  disputed,  till  at  last  the  Indians  fled.  Colonel 
Montgomery,  though  victorious,  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat on  account  of  his  wounded,  for  whom  he  had 
DO  place  of  safety,  and  in  conformity  to  the  orders 
of  general  Amherst,  which  were,  that  as  soon  as 
he  had  chastised  the  enemy,  he  should  re-join  the 
grand  army  at  New  York  with  the  troops  under 
his  command.  Carolina,  and  the  neighbouring  co- 
lonies were  again  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  savage 
enemy.  The  small  garrison  of  Fort  Loudon  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  pf  surrendering  up  on  ho^ 
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nourable  conditions^  but  in  their  march,  the  enemy 
butq^ered  all  the  officers  but  one,  killed  several  of 
the  private  soldiers,  and  carried  the  rest  into  a  hor- 
rible captivity.  These  accounts  could  not  but  damp 
the  joy  which  was  felt  on  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
But  the  subject  which  engrossed  the  most  the  con- 
versations and  the  indignation  of  the  public  at  that 
time,  was  the  case  of  lord  George  Sackville.  His 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  was  represented  as 
infamous  in  every  particular ;  and  an  abhorrence 
of  that  nobleman  as  a  coward  and  a  traitor,  became 
the  universal  passion. 

Lord  George,  impatient  of  the  imputation  under 
which  his  character  laboured,  insisted  upon  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  legal  trial;  and  the  judges  having  given  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  he  might  be  tried  by  a  court  mar- 
tial, though  he  had  resigned  his  command,  a  court  of 
general  officers  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  his  con- 
duct.   The  judge-advocate  gave  him  to  understand 
that  he  was  charged  with  having  disobeyed  the   or^ 
ders  of  prince  Ferdinand  at  the  battle  of  Minden. 
His  defence  seemed  the  more  plausible,  that  he  prov- 
ed  by  undeniable  evidence,  that  these  orders  brought 
to  him  by  three  different  persons  in- the  space  of  a  few 
minutes  wpre  contradictory,  which  obliged  him,  be- 
fore obeying  any  of  them,  to  apply  for  an  explanation 
to  the  prince  himself,  who  was  at  a  small  distance. 
Nevertheless,  the  court-martial  found  him  guilty  of 
the  charge,  and  rendered  incapable  of  ever  serving 
his  majesty  again  in  a  military  capacity.  The  sentence 
was  confirmed  by  the  king,  who,  moreover,  signified 
his  pleasure  that  it  should  be  given^out  in  public  or- 
ders,not  only  in  Britain,  but  inevery  place  where  any 
English  troops  happened  to  be.  To  complete  the  dis- 
grace of  this  unfortunate  general,  his  name  viras  or- 
dered to  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy  counsellors* 
The  parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission 
)^ay  22nd,  whep  the  lord  keeper  in  his  speech  ac« 
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quainted  both  houses,  that  the  most  effectc(al  care 
had  been  taken  to  augment  the  combined  army  in 
Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  such  ^  a 
force  at  home  as  might  frustrate  any  attempts 
of  the  enemy ;  and  that  his  majesty  had  at  the 
same  time  disposed  his  squadrons  in  such  a  man- 
ner  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  defence  of  his  do- 
minions both  in  Europe  and  America,  to  the  pre* 
serving  and  pursuing  his  conquests,  as  well  as  to 
the  protection  of  the  trade  of  his  subjects« 

A  remarkable  trial  took  place  in  the  course  of 
this  summer  against  Lawrence,  earl  of  Ferrers,  a  man 
of  a  violent  spirit  who  had  committed  several  out* 
rages,  and  given  manifold  proofe  of  insanity.  }Jis 
deportment  to  his  lady  was  so  brutal,  that  a  sepa- 
ration was  eflFected  by  act  of  parliament.  His  nearest 
relations  had  deliberated  upon  the  expediency  of  tak- 
ing out  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  him,  and  were 
prevented  by  no  other  reason  than  their  apprehension 
of  being  convicted  of  scandalum  magnatum^  should 
the  jury  find  his  lordship  compos  mentis  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  in  all  probability  would  have  happen- 
ed, inasmuch  as  the  earFs  madness  did  not  appear 
in  his  conversation  but  in  his  conduct.  It  entered 
at  last  into  his  disordered  mind,  that  his  own  rela- 
tions had  conspired  against  him,  and  that  one  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  had,  during  the  best  part  of  his  life, 
been  employed  in  the  family,  and  was  now  appoint- 
ed receiver  of  the  estates  ^t  the  earl's  own  request, 
was  one  of  their  accomplices,  and  that  there  was  a 
collusion  between  them.  Fired  with  these  supposi- 
tions he  first  expressed  his  resentment  by  giving 
Johnson  notice  to  quit  the  farm  which  he  possessed 
on  the  estate ;  but  finding  the  trustees  had  con- 
firmed the  lease,  he  gratified  his  revenge  by  assassi- 
nation. The  circumstances  appeared  so  cruel  and 
deliberate,  that  the  people  cried  aloud  for  ven- 
geance.   He  was  brought   to  his  trial  before  the 
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house  of  lords  and  pleaded  insanity  of  mind.  This 
plfea  was  supported  by  many  witnesses,  who  attest- 
ed his  lunacy  in  a  variety  of  instances.  In  the 
course  of  his  trial,  his  lordship,  far  from  exhibiting 
any  marks  of  insanity,di3played  an  uncommon  saga<- 
city  in  examining  the  witnessies,  and  making  many 
shrewd  and  pertinent  observations  on  the  evidence 
which  was  given.  SO  that  the  cleverness  of  his 
defence  evinced  a  soundness-  of  understanding  from 
which  it  was  difficult  not  to  suppose  that  he  was 
never  so  much  deprived  of  his  reason  but  that  he 
could  distinguish  between  good  and  evil  $  and  some 
other  circunfistances  proving  that  the  crime  was 
committed  during  a  lucid  interval,  he  wtis  xmani- 
mously  declared  guilty  and  condenined  to  be  hang- 
ed at  the  common  place  of  execution,  and  his  body 
be  afterwards  dissected  and  anatomized. 

No  naval  action  of  any  importance  took  jJace 
in  the  seas  of  Europe  in  the  course  of  thiis  year,  ex- 
cept the  taking  of  the  small  French  squadron  un- 
der the  command  of  the  celebrated  captain  Thurot, 
which  was  intended  to  make  a  diversion  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Ireland,  whilst  the  grand  fleet 
under  Mr.  de  Conflans  made  the  principal'  descent 
on  the  southern  parts  of  that  kingdom.  His  isquad- 
rpn,  consisting  of  five  frigates,  on  board  of  which 
were  1270  land  iroojps,  exclusive  of  marines  to  the 
number  of  700,  had  been  long  blocked  up  in  the  har- 
bour of  Dunkirk  by  an  English  fleet ;  but  under 
favour  of  an  hazy  night  they  put  out  to  sea  and 
arrived  at  Gottenburg.  They  lost  company  of  one 
of  their  ships  in  their  voyage  from  Gottenburg  to 
Bergen,  where  thfe  severity  of  the  weather  detained 
them  nineteen  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they 
set  sail  for  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  and  dis- 
covered the  northern  part  of  Ireland  in  the  latter 
^nd  of  January.  Thurot  intended  to  make  a  des- 
cent about  Derry^  but  the  weather  growing  tern- 


pestuous,  and  the  wind  blowing  off  shore,  his 
squadron  was  driven  out  to  sea,  and  in  the  night 
he  lost  sight  of  another  of  his  frigates,  which  liever 
again  joined  the  squadron.  The  three  remaininig 
being  extremely  shattered  arid  without  provisions; 
he  was  obliged  to  put  into  the  Isle  of  Hay  to  rfefit^ 
Thence  he  sailed  to  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus,  where 
he  landed  his  troops  now  reduced  to  about  600 
men,  augmented  nearly  to  1000  by  .draughts  from 
his  seamen.  With  this  force  he  rendered  himself 
master  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Carrickfergus  ; 
took  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war,  and  issued 
orders  to  Belfast  to  send  him  a  quantity  of  wine 
and  provision.  He  made  the  same  demand  to  the 
magistrates  of  Carrickfergus,  which  they  having 
imprudently  refused,  the  town  was  plundered,  asnd 
the  squadron  set  sail  for  France.  But  near  the 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man  they  were  overtaken  by 
three  English  frigates.  A  sharp  and  close  engage* 
ment  immediately  ensued.  Thurot  did  all  that 
could  be  expected  from  the  intrepidity  of  his  charac* 
ter  until  his  ship  had  her  hold  almost  filled  with 
water  and  her  deck  covered  with  dead  bodies.  At 
length  he  was  killed.  The  crew  of  his  ship,  and 
those  of  the  other  two  frigates,  dispirited  by  this 
blow,  struck,  and  were  carried  in  Ramsa:y  Bay 
in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

In  the  mean  time  all  thoughts  of  peace  being  re* 
moved,  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
vigour  on  the  continent.  France  and  j^ngland  vied 
in  their  endeavours  to  augment  their  forces  in  Ger« 
many.  The  mareschal  de  Broglio  had  now  the  com- 
mand of  the  grand  army,  amounting  to  100,000 
effective  men ;  while  30,000  men  formed  a  sepa- 
rate army  on  the  Rhine  under  the  count  de  St* 
Germain.  On  the  side  of  England,  the  prepara- 
tions were  not  less  considerable  in  proportion  to 
her  ability  for  that  kind  of  war.    Besides  the  nu« 
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merous  auxiliarite  in  her  pay,  she  seiit  25,000  men 
to  prince  Ferdinand's  army;  such  a  number  of 
British  troops  had  not  been  ^een  in  one  army  on 
the  continent  for  200  years  past.  The  king  of 
Prussia  had  felt  the  heaviest  blows,  and  his  means 
of  healing  them  were  but  little  adequate  to  the  pur* 
pOSje.  Forty  generals  had  died  or  were  slain  in  his 
iservice  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  exclusive  of 
those  who  had  been  wounded,  disabled,  or  made 
prisoners.  By  his  indefatigable  industry,  no  gaps 
weriB  seen  in  his  armies,  but  they  were  no  longer 
the  same ;  and  the  king  was  now  to  fill  up  the  most 
remarkable  deficiency  on  the  part  of  his  troops  by 
his  own  heroism,  and  undertake  far  more  arduous 
enterprises  with  infinitely  weaker  instruments. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  death  of  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  had  excited  some  appre- 
hensions ;  but  the  new  landgrave  gave  the  strongest 
proof  of  his  adherence  to  the  system  of  his  father, 
by  his  agreeing  to  add  considerably  to  the  Hessian 
troops  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain.  So  that  the 
equilibrium  between  the  armies  of  the  contending 
powers  was  nearly  re-established.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  successes  more  disputed  and  more 
dearly  purchased,  were  so  equally  divided  between 
both  sides  as  not  to  be  decisive  in  favour  of  any. 

Thus  we  see  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick 
defeated  at  Corbach,  retrieving  his  honour  a  few 
days  after  at  Exdorf,  and  the  allies  obtaining  soon 
after  a  victory  over  the  French  at  Warbourg,  when 
the  brigades  of  English  artillery  seconded  the  attack 
in  the  most  surprising  manner;  the  hereditary 
prince  beats  up  the  quarters  of  the  French  at  ZeU 
renberg  and  is  worsted  at  Campin  ;  the  Austrian 
general,  Laudohn,  defeats  the  Prussians  undei*  ge-^ 
neral  Vouquet  at  Landshut,  and  takes  Glatz,  but  is 
defeated  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  raises  the 
blockade  of  Schweidnitz ;  the  Russians  and  Aus^ 
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trians  make  an  irruption  into  JSran^enburgh,  enter 
Berlin,  take  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war  and  plun- 
der the  king*6  palaces ;  but  the  king  of  Prussia  o\y^ 
tains  a  complete  victory  at  Torgau  over  the  grand 
Austrian  army  under  the  famous  general  Daun: 
An  event  of  the  greatest  importance  happened  at 
that  time,  and  the  more  engaged  the  general  atten- 
tion as  it  might  produce  a  great  change  in  th^ 
nature  of  the  war^  and  rarticularly  in  the  general 
system  of  pacification.  This  was  the  sudden  death 
oif  George  11.  by  the  rupture  of  the  substance  of 
the  right  ventricle  of  his  heart,  which  stopped  in 
an  instant  the  circulation  erf  blood,  without  any 
preceding  symptom  of  illness.  Ifis  majesty  enjoy- 
ed an  uncommon  degree  of  health  and  strength^ 
and  died  without  any  apparent  suffering  on  the 
25th  of  October,  in  the  77t:h  year  dF  his  age  and 
3Srd  of  his  reign.  He  had  by  bis  que^n,  Card&ie 
of  Anspach,  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  who  at- 
tained the  age  of  maturity,  viz.  Frederic  prince  of 
Wales,  father  to  his  present  majesty  George  III. ; 
William  duke  of  Cumberland ;  Anne,  the  princess 
foyal,  married  to  the  prince  of  Orange;  Mary, 
Landgraviate  of  Hesse  Cassel;  Louisa,  married  to 
the  king  of  Denmark  j  Amelia  and  Caroline  who 
were  never  married. 

Creorge  II.  was  in  his  person  rather  lower  than  th^ 
middle  size,  well  shaped,  erect,  with  eyes  remark- 
ably prominent,  a  high  nose,  and  fair  complexion. 
In  his  temper  he  was  hasty,  violent,  and  prone  to 
anger,  particularly  in  his  youth,  yet  soon  appeased, 
and  generally  mild  and  humane.  On  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  in  1746,  when  offended  majes- 
ty required  vengeance,  prudence  examples,  and 
humanity  forgiveness,  many  were  punished  and 
many  were  pardoned.  He  was  plain  in  liis  inten- 
tions, true  to  his  word,  steady  in  his  favourr  and 
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protection  to  his  servants,'  whom  he  never  willingly 
changed,  nor  even  parted  with  his  ministers  till 
tcompelled  to  it  by  the  violence  of  faction.  His 
parts  were  neither  lively  nor  brilliant,  but  the  whole 
of  his*  conduct  evinces  that  he  had  remarkable 
good  sense,  a  solid  and  comprehensive  judgment. 
He  well  knew  the  respective  interests  of  all  the  so- 
Tereigns  of  Europe,  and  was  particularly  skilled  in 
ajl  the  recesses  ot  that  political  labyrinth,  the  sys- 
tem of  Germany,  and  prpved  a  constant  and  zea- 
lous assertor  of  its  liberties.  Temperate  and  regu- 
lar in  his  way  of  living,,  his  economy,  frequently 
mistaken  for  avarice,  enabled  him  always  to  keep 
up  a  considerable  body  of  tro(^  in  Hanover,  by 
which  means,  when  the  war  broke  but,  he  had  a 
disciplined  force  ready  to  oppose  the.  enemy  ;  and 
to  the  prudence  of  that  measure.  Great  Britain  was 
principally  indebted  for  her  prevalent  influence  in 
the  afiairs  of  the  continent.  He  died  at  the  very 
point  of  time,  when  his  military  power,  the  energy 
and  wisdom  of  his  government  were  raised  to  al- 
most as  high  a  pitch  of  glory  and  prosperity  as, 
had  never  been  exceeded  by  the  most  fortun^ 
of  his  predecessors.  No  prince  was  ever  more  po- 
pular at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  consider- 
ed by  many  as  a  national  calamity,  particularly  at 
a  juncture  when  Great  Britain  was  involved  in  a 
dangerous  war,  of  which  he  had  been  the  duef 
mover,  apd  knew  how  to  preserve  the  advantages 
obtained  by  it,  which  might  be  lost  by  an  abrupt 
change  of  measures*  He  has  been  accused  of  hav- 
ing carried  too  far  his  attachment  to  his  Hanove- 
rian subjects,  and  even  to  have  betrayed  for  their 
interests  those  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  he  has  more 
than  wiped  off  every  suspicion  of  that  kind  in  the 
seven  years  war,  by  his  eagerness  to  expose  his 
German  dominions  to  almost  inevitable  ruin,  ra- 
ther than  acquiesce  to  the  least  abatement  from 
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the  inritntosity.  of  the  English  rights  in  Americsl. 
A^he  canie  into  England  ih  a  riper  age,  he  was 
never  able  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  tne 
English  language  to  appreciate  its  beauties  and 
6nefgj^,  therefoi'e  he  liover  shewed  at  sufficient'  re- 
gard to  English  literlturefj  which,  during  his  reigil; 
tiiade  but  little  progress^  and  this  is  the  greatest 
Ind  perhaps  the  only  reproach  he  deserved^  ho^. 
ever,  the  most  important  service  that  could  be  re* 
dered  both  to  sciences  and  literature  in  gehefralj 
the  institution  of  the  British  Museum,  belongs  to 
his  reign,  and  will  for  ever  secure  to  his  memory 
the  gratitude  of  all  learned  men.  None  of  hh 
predecessors  on  the  throne  lived  to  so  great  an  age^ 
and  few  enjoyed  so  long  a  Teign,  during  the  course 
of  which,  a  few  months  only  excepted.  Great  Bri^ 
tain,  even  when  at  war  with  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe,  enjoyed  peace  at  home,  and  on  manv 
occasions  acquired  great  glory  abroad*  Her  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  industry  daily  improved^ 
owing  to  the  internal  tranquillity  they  enjoyed,  and 
^  the  wise  regulations  that  AVere  made  in  every  ses- 
'  -sion  of  parliament  J  and  war  itself,  opening' new 
sources  of  traffic  and  riches  to  the  British  mer- 
chants, greatly  contributed  to  enable  the  nation  to 
defray  its  enormous  expenses.  In  short,  his  majes- 
ty having  at  last  baffled  all  the  private  machinations 
of  his  enemies,  and  subdued  the  utmost  effort  of 
their  power,  lived  long  enough  to  see  all  factions 
and  spirit  of  party  extinguished  in  his  kingdoms^ 
and  his  family  immoveably  seated  on  the  throriet 

[^N.B.  This  History  f  according  to  its  original  plan^ 
was  not  to  be  continued  farther  than  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Geoi^ge  II..  ^  hut  many  respectable  advices 
having  been  addressed  to  the  Author  representing  to 
him  that  the  end  of  the  important  war  of  1756  would 
be  a  much  more  proper  conclusion  to  his  zvork  than 
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Ae  Jeaikqf  George  II.;  a  general  view  of  Ike  pritu 
thai  tramactUms  which  occurred  in  Ihe  interv^l^ 
mil  bejbund  in  the  JoUaumg  pages.'} 

The  new  king,  on  the  day  c^  his  accession,  caw- 
ed dl  the  lords  and  other  members  of  the  late  king's 
privy  council  to  be  assembled,  continued  them  in 
their  dfice,  and  declared  to  them  that  as  he  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  the  midst  of  an  expensive  but  just 
and  necessary  war,  he  should  endeavour  to  prose- 
cute it  m  the  manner  the  most  likely  to  bring  an 
honourable  and  lasting  peace  in  concert  with  his 
allies^  and  he  confirmed  this  declaration  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  Novenofber  1 8tb,  on  the  meeting  of 
liis  parliament.  His  majesty  found  both  houses 
readily  disposed  to  support  the  war  with  the  same 
liberality  and  spirit. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  bridge  at  Blackfriars 
was  laid  October  31st*  The  foundation  had  began 
June  7th  last,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  parliament  of 
lanuary  ISth,  1755.  Gottingen  is  invested  by  the 
allies,  who  keep  it  blocked  up  from  the  22nd  of 
November  until  the  12th  of  December,  when  the 
Frencli  in  a  sally  compel  them  to  raise  the  blockade. 
31ie  armies  go  into  winter  quarters.  The  British 
troops  being  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  so  la- 
borious a  cainpaign,  and  extremely  thinned  by  dis« 
eases,  a  general  discontent  arises  in  the  army  and  is 
speedily  communicated  to  England,  where  the  peo- 
1^  not  only  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  war^ 
but  begin  to  fall  into  an  almost  general  dislike  of 
its  principle.  Much  of  the  old  disputes  between 
the  naval  ^nd  continental  schemes  is  renewed,  and 
the  alliances  in  Germany  are  severely  criticised. 

Ann.  1761. 

On  the  5th  of  January  the  whole  national  debt 
amounted  to  98,604,836/.  85.  2ld. 
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Pondicherry  being  blocked  up  by  the  English 
squadron  under  the  command  of  rear-admiral  Cof-» 
nish  for  upwards  of  eight  months,  while  colonel 
Coote  carried  on  his  operations  by  land,  the  ga^i» 
son  and  inhabitants  receiving  no  supplies  and  re* 
duced  to  an  extremity  of  famine,  which  would  ad» 
mit  of  no  hesitation,  surrender  at  discretion  on  the 
J  5th  of  January.  A  little  French  settlement  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  called  Mahe,  is  soon  after 
reduced. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  island  of  Dominica  ibrti- 
fied  and  settled  by  the  French,  was  conquered  by  a 
small  armament  under  lord  Rdlo  and  sir  Jamcf 
DduglaSi  North  America  was  perfectly  quieted  by 
a  peace  which  colonel  Grant  compelled  the  Chero* 
kees  to  demand,  by  penetrating  with  great  courage 
and  perseverance  into  their  country,  destroying  m-- 
teen  of  their  towns  and  almost  their  whole  harvests 
The  supply  for  the  present  year  being  voted  and 
tU  parliamentary  business  concluded,  the  king  puts 
an  end  to  the  session  March  1 9th. 

The  courts  of  Petersburgh,  Vienna,  France,  Sw©* 
den,  and  Poland,  agreed  severally  and  jointly  to 
^er  proposals  towards  renewing  negociations  for 
peace.  They  made,  accordin^y,  as  many  declara- 
tions, which  were  signed  at  Paris  March  25th,  and 
xielivered  at  London  on  the  31st.  The  counter  de- 
claration of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  appeared  on 
the  3rd  of  April.  Augsburg  was  the  place  appoint* 
cd  for  the  congress.  Lord  Egremont,  lord  Stor- 
ihotit,  and  general  Yorke,  were  appointed  plenipo- 
tentiaries on  the  part  of  England,  and  count  d# 
Choiseuil  on  the  part  of  France.  The  intended 
treaty  was  to  determine  the  two  principal  otijects 
of  the  war^  viz.  the  fate  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
^e  limits  of  America ;  and  as  Ennand  and  France 
alone  were  concerned  in  the  latter,  it  w^  agreed  to 
treat  on  t)iis  head  separately  in  Lpn^on  and  in 
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Paris.    For  this  purpose,  ministers  were  mutually 
sent  from  those  courts ;  Mr.  Stanley  from  England, 
and  Mr.  Bussy  from  France,  who  by  thus  separat- 
ing her  own  quarrel  from  the  general  cause,  had 
every  disadvantage  in  the  negoaation,  as  every  dis- 
aster of  the  war  in   America  having  been   on  her 
side,  she  had  no  compensation  to  offer  for  any  resti- 
tution.   She  had  been  more  successful  in  Germany, 
the  whole  country  of  Hesse  as  well  as  the  county 
of  Hanau  were  in  her  actual  possession,  and  by  her 
occupation  of  Gottingen,  the  Hanoverian  territory 
lay  open  to  her  arms ;  but  even  there,  the  advanta^- 
ges  she  had  obtained  were  still  precarious,  as  the 
chance  of  war  was  still  open,  no  proposition  for  a 
suspension  of  arms  having  been   admitted.     The 
resource  she  sought  for  the  support  of  her  claims 
was  in  Spain,  who,  she  hoped,  could  not  see  with 
indifference  the  humiliation  of  the  principal  branch 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  nor  the  French  power 
wholly  annihilated  in  America,  as  by  this  event  the 
Spanish  colonies  must  in  a  great  measure  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  England,  no ,  power  being  able  to  a£Ebrd 
them  any  assistance,  or  to  hold  the  balance  between 
them  and  the  power  of  England.    At  this  time, 
however,  the  court  of  France  had  not  yet  absolutely 
succeeded  in  prevailing  upon   his  Catholic  Majesty 
to  depart  from  his  neutrality ;  but  she  expected 
that  every  conceasibn  she  should  make  in  the  treaty, 
would  prove  afresh  incentive,  to  the  jealousies  and 
apprehensions  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid.      Thus  all 
the.  steps  which  France,  seemingly  took  towards, 
peace  might  eventually  have,  a  real  tendency  to- 
wards: a  new  war.     On  the  other,  hand,  the  unpa- 
ralleled success  which  attended  the  British  arms  in 
this  war,  had  raised  such  high  expectations  in  the 
minds  of  the  rpeople,  that  tl\ey  thought  it  unreason* 
able  to  make  almost  any  concession  to  France,  and 
the  oiost  pofualar  minister  would  have  lost  immen 
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diately  all  his  credit,  if  he  had  proposed  a  sacrifice 
of  any  of  those  objects  on  which  the  people  hacl 
set  their  hearts.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  situation  of  afiairs  in  Germany,  though  ar- 
tificially separated  in  the  discussion,  must  have  an  in- 
fluence on  the  final  determination  of  the  treaty,  in 
which  no  provision  could  be  obtained  for  the  allies, 
who  had  done  and  suffered  so  much  for  the  com- 
mon cause,  unless  Great  Britain  purchased  it  by 
proportionate  concessions.  In  this  perplexity,  the 
ministry  found  no  other  means  to  reconcile  as  much 
as  possible  such  contrai-y  expectations,  than  to  push 
the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  not  to  hurry  the  negociation,  as  during  its  pro. 
gress  the  fortune  of  War  might  enable  Great  Britain 
to  fescue  her  allies  fromtheir  present  situation  with- 
out being  obliged  to  part  with  any  of  her  former 
conq\iest$.  Such  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  the  equivocal  progress  of  the  negociation, 
owing  to  the  odd  mixture  of  hostile  and  pacific 
measures  of  the  two  principal  contending  powers. 

Prince  Ferdinand,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary,  enters  into  Hesse,  and  makes  his  way  toward^ 
Cassel,  while  a  corps  detached  from  his  army  pene- 
trates into  Thuringia,  The  French,  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  this  sudden,  extensive,  and  vigorous  at- 
tack, retreat  upon  every  side.  The  hereditary 
prince  first  repulsed  before  Fritzlar  and  Marpurg,  re- 
news successfully  his  attack  against  the  former, 
blockades  Marpurg,  and  takes  several  considerable 
magazines.  The  French,  abandoning  post  after  post 
retire  almost  to  the  Maine.  Encouraged  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  success,  the  allies  besiege  Cassel, 
attack  and  defeat  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy  at 
Langensaltze.  The  mareschal  de  Broglio  having 
collected  his  army  mardies  to  the  allies,  compels 
them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cassel  after  twenty-seven 
days  opeii  trenches^  to  evacuate  the  whole  country 
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of  Hesse,  and  to  fall  back  nearly  to  the  quarters  they 
possessed  before  this  expedition,  after  which,  botn 
armies,  as  if  it  were  by  consent,  lay  quiet  in  their 
winter  quarters.     Daring  their  inaction,  the  nego* 
ciation  was  pursued  without  interruption.     The 
basis  of  it,  such  as  proposed  by  France,  was,  that 
the.  two  crowns  should   remain  in  possession    of 
what  they  had  conquered  one  from  the  other.    But 
as  the  war  still  continued,  and  might  make  a  daily 
alteration  in  the  fortune  of  the  contracting  powers, 
it  was  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  epochas  to  which 
this  proposition  of  the  statu  quo  should  refer.     The 
French  proposed  that  the  position  in  which  the 
parties  should  stand  on  the  Ist  of  September  next 
in  the  East  Indies,  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  A£rica,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  in  Eu* 
rope,  should  serve  as  a  bans  for  the  nefifodation. 
The  English  ministry  rejected  this  proposal,  and  de« 
clared  ths^t  they  could  not  admit  any  other  epochaa 
than  those  which  had  a  reference  to  the  day  of  sign- 
ing the  treaty  of  peace.    The  plenipotentiaries  on 
both  sides  strongly  insisted  on  their  respective  pro- 
posals. 

During  this  debate,  a  secret  expedition  which  was 
preparing  in  the  English  harbours  was  undertaken^ 
The  fleet  employed  in  it  sailed  from  Spithead  on 
the  29th  of  March  under  the  command  of  common 
dore  Keppel,  and  the  land  forces  under  general 
Hodgson,  and  ^rived  on  the  7tb  of  April  before 
Belleisle,  the  largest  of  the  European  islands  belongs 
ing  to  France.  After  an  obstinate  resistance  and 
,  ti^  loss  of  eighteen  hundred  men  killed  or  wound- 
ed, the  whole  island  was  reduced  under  the  EngUsh 
government  June  7th. 

England  and  France  agree  on  the  epochas  of  thf 
statu  quo  such  as  proposed  by  the  for^ler,  and  tQ 
treat  for  a  separate  pesice  to  be  perfe^ly  definitive  as 
to  them.  .  The  court  of  Vienna  .agr^es.to  it  on  con* 
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dition  tlutt  nothing  itiight  be  stipulated  to  the  (>re* 
judice  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  French  generals,  prince  Soubise  and  mares- 
chal  de  Broglio^  effect  a  junction,  overtake  and 
attack  the  rear  of  general  Sporken^s  army  on  the 
Dymel,  put.  it  to  rcnit  in  an  instant,,  and  tak^  800 
prisoners,  1 9  pieces  of  cannon,  4Q0  horses,  and  up<* 
wards  of  1 70  wagons.  The  same  day,  July  gild, 
they  pass  the  Dymel  and  make  themselves  masters 
of  Warburgh,  Dringleburg  and  Paderborn.,  They 
are  defeated  by  prince  Ferdinand  at  Kirch  Denkem^ 
but  they  soon  advance  agsun ;  a  nuHfiber  of  very 
sharp  skirmishes  ensue,  in  one  of  which,  the  young 
prince  Henry  of  Brunswick  is  mortally  wounded^ 
The  city  of  Brunswick  b  invested  by  the  French, 
and  they  spread  a  great  alarm  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  unresisted  progress  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Weser.  Prince  Ferdinand,  with  all  possible  expedi*- 
tion,  detaches  the  hereditary  prince  to  the  relief  of 
Brunswick.  He  compels  the  enemy  not  only  to 
raise  the  siege,  but  to  abandon  Wolfenbuttel  and  to 
make  a  preajntate  retreat.  Prince  de  Soubise,  who 
by  the  removal  of  the  hereditary  prince  was  no  Ion* 
ger  opposed,  ravages  Westphalia,  takes  Osnaburg^ 
and  gives  up  the  place  to  be  pillaged  by  the  troops^ 
Another  body  pushes  as  far  as  fknbden  and  takes 
possession  of  it.  A  more  considerable  force  com<- 
manded  by  prince  de  Cond^,  attacks  Meppen,  a 
]dace  of  some  consequencxs  on  the  Ems,  where  the 
British  army  had  some  magazines.  In  three  da3rs 
the  garrison  surretider  and  are  made  prisoners  of 
war. 

Puring  all  these  motions  so  rapidly  succeeding 
one  another,  the  king  of  Prussia  entrenched  in  i 
very  strong  position  in  Upper  Silesia,  remained  en- 
tirety upon  the  defensive ;  the  summer  was  almost 
wholly  spent,  and  he  had  scarcely  been  mentioned. 
The  Httssiaii  army  was  now  divided  into  twq  strong 
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bodies ;  one  directed  its  inarch  towards  Pomerania, 
while  the  other  entered  into  Upper  Silesia ;  genera) 
Laudohn  entered  that  province  in  the  part  opposite 
to  them,  with  a  view  of  uniting  their  armies  to  at* 
tack  the  king,  or  to  take  Breslau  or  Schweidnitz  in 
his  presence.  l*hey  began  to  canncxiade  Breslau 
from  seven  batteries,  while  Laudohn  exerted  the 
whole  of  his  skill  to  draw  the  king  from  his  posi- 
tion. In  the  mean  time  the  Russians  advanced 
without  opposition  into  Pomeranil,  and  Colberg 
was  besieged  with  greater  and  more  determined 
force  than  ever.  The  king,  alarmed  at  the  danger 
of  this  fortress,  the  key  of  his  dominions  to  the 
north,  sent  a  considerable  detachment  under  gene- 
ral Platen  to  the  assistance  of  Colbetg.  He  order- 
ed him  to  direct  his  march  through  Poland,  and  to 
destroy  the  Russian  magazines  on  the  frontiers  from 
which  their  army  in  Silesia  drew  its  whole  subsis- 
tence. The  event  answered  entirelv  his  wishes,  Pla* 
ten  ruined  the  three  principal  magazines,  attacked  a 
great  convoy  of  their  wagons,  destroyed  500,  burn- 
ed or  dispersed  the  provisions  they  carried,  killed  or 
made  prisoners  the  greater  part  of  4000  men,  who 
protected  the  convoy,  and  pursued  his  march  with 
the  utmost  diligence  towards  Pomerania.  Soon  after 
general  Laudohn  •  takes  Schweidnitz  by  a  coup  de 
main;  gaieral  Platen  is  repulsed ;  Knoblock,  another 
Prussian  general,  is  made  piisonen  .  Colberg,  after  a 
siege  of  nearly  six  months,  surrenders  to  the  Rus- 
sians, who,  for  the  fiifst  time,  take  their  winter  quir^ 
ters  in  Pomerania^  December  .16th* 

The  negociations  were  resumed,  but  soon  dege* 
nerated  into  altercations,  though  Fiance  consented 
that  tlie  whole  Canada  should  be  ceded  to  England, 
and  to  give  up  Senegal  and  Ooree,  that  the  con- 
ijuests  in  the  West  Indies  should  be  reciprocally  re* 
stored,  and  that  the  propo^s  of  Great  Britain  re^ 
^pecting  the  East  Indies^  shpuld  be  admitted^-   But 
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there  were  two  points  upon  which  the  parties  could 
not  so  easily  agree.  The  first  was  upon  the  manner 
in  wihich  England  and  France  might  be  at  liberty  to 
assist  their  respective  allies,  and  on  the  restitution 
of  Wesel,  Guelders,  and  such  other  places  as  the^ 
French  had  conquered  from  his  Prussian  majesty  j 
the  second  related  to  the  restitution  of  the  captures 
made  previous^  to  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the 
negociating  powers  were  equally  positive,  the  one 
to  demand,  the  other  to  refuse  it ;  and  as  they 
were  both  immoveable  on  these  two  points,  the 
English  ministry  sent  directions  to  Mr.  Stanley  to 
return  to  England,  and  to  desire  that  M.  de  Bussy, 
on  Jtbe  part  of  his  court,  should  receive  the  same 
orders.  The  leading  negociation  in  London  and 
Fans  being  thus  broken  off,  that  which  was  to  be 
opened  at  Augsburg  never  took  place. 

At  this  juncture  the  court  of  Spain  sent  a  menao- 
rial  to  offer,  to  Gre^t  Britain  her  mediation  for  ac- 
commodating the  disputes  that  obstructed  the  nego- 
ciations  for  peace.  .  The  ministry  foiuid  at  first,  as 
^inguUr  asimproper,  that  points  of  such  consequence 
j^ould  be  formally  communicated,  and  proposed  for 
iieHberatiou  by  M.  deiBussy,  the  French  agent,  whea 
the.Spani^ds  had  an  ambassador  residing  in  London, 
from  whom* no  siort  of  communication  had  been 
prCTijDn^Jy  «?ecevvedon  this  wbject    Accordingly  the 
Spanish  anjbassador  was.  called  upon  to  disavow  that 
pit)ceediiig* ;  But  he  openly  avowed  and  justified  the 
j»tep^,take;[i  by  th^  French  agent,  as  entirely  agree- 
jiWtQ'^  3e»tiriifents  of  his  masteJr,  whose  coa- 
:ducti  *  w^t  ^;  that  .of  hismos*:  Christian  Majesty, 
.was;Ojily ^infltt^jw*^ .  by  a  ;^ncefre  idmxe  for  peace ; 
and  he  added,  haughtily,  thatrif  his  master  had  been 
actuatjsd  by  any  otb^  'mt^ive^his  Catholic  JMajesty, 
giving  fuU  s(jope*to.  tiiis  ^etftni^a,  would  have  acted 
glKl  spoken  as  became  ha9  Jdi'gfiity.  .  The  naiQistry 
concluded  frpn)  this  an^v^^r,-  that  there  was  ^  perr 
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feet  union  of  affections,  interests,  and  councils  be« 
tween  these  two  courts,  as  the  ambassador,  far  from 
denying  or  palliating  this  conduct,  seemed  to  glory 
in  it. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  then  took  the  lead  in  the  ministiy, 
being  satisfied  that  the  intentions  of  Spain  were  by- 
no  means  equivocal,  and  would  drive  her  into  all 
the  measures  of  France,  considered  war  on  that  ac- 
count as  absolutely  inevitable,  and  vehemently  in- 
sisted on  its  being  declared  immediately  on  the  part 
of  England,  as  a  necessary  lesson  to  Spain,  and  to 
every  other  power,  how  they  should  presume  to 
dictate  in  the  afl^rs  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  inter- 
meddle with  a  menacing  mediation,  and  an  officious-^ 
ness  as  insidious  as  it  was  audacious* 

These  sentiments,  or  rather  this  remarkable  ^>eci- 
men  of  the  resolute  and  enterprising  character  of  the 
minister,  :4>peared  too  violent  to  almost  all  the  rest  of 
his  colleagues,  who  were  of  opinion,  that  a  satisfactory 
explanation  might  be  still  expected  from  the  court  cMf 
^ain,  and  would  be  preferable ;  that  to  shun  a  war 
upon  a  just  occasion  was  cowardice,  but  to  provoke 
or  court  it  was  madness.  The  minister,  warmed 
by  this  opposition,  insisted  that  this  was  the  time 
to  humble  the  whole  house  of  BcKirbon ;  that  if 
this  opportunity  were  let  slip,  it  might  never  be  re- 
covered ;  he  added,  that  if  he  cou^l  not  prevail  in 
this  instance,  he  was  resolved  that  thift  was  the  last 
lime  he  would  sit  in  that  council ;  that  he  was  catted 
to  the  ministry  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  to  whom 
he  considered  himself  accountable  for  Us  conduct, 
and  that  he  would  no  longer  remain  in  a  situation 
which  made  ISxn  responsible  for  measures  he  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  guide. 

The  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  presided  in  this 
council,  and  was  himsetf  as  bold  a  minbter  as  ever 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  but  to  whose  abi& 
des  years  had  ad<Je4  the  wisdom  of  experience. 
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calmly  made  this  rqdy :  **  I  find  the  gentleman  is 
^^  determined  to  leave  us,  nor  can  I  say  I  am  sorry 
^  for  it,  since  be  would  otherwise  have  certainly 
^^  compeHed  us  to  ietve  him ;  as,  if  he  fae  resol*v«d 
'^  to  assume  the  ri^ht  of  advisic^  his  majesty,  »nd 
*^  directing  alone  me  operations  of  the  war,  theise 
*'  would  be  no  occasion  for  our  being  called  to  this 
^^  council.  When  he  talks  of  being  responsible  to 
^  the  people,  h^  talks  the  language  of  the  house  «£ 
^  commons,  and  forgets  that  at  this  board,  he  is 
*^  only  responsible  to  the  king.    However,  though 

he  may  possibly  have  convinced  himself  of  his  ifik 

fallibility,  still  it  remains  that  we  should  he  equaUy 
^*  convinced  of  it,  before  we  can  resign  our  under^ 
^  standings  to  his  direction,  or  join  with  him  in  die 
*'  measures  he  proposes." 

When  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  the  seals,  the  king  r;©- 
ceived  them  with  ease  and  firmness,  without  request* 
ing  that  he  should  resume  bis  office ;  his  majesty 
expressed  his  concern  for  the  loss  of  so  able  a  ser*- 
vant,  and  to  shew  the  favourable  sense  he  entertaid/- 
ed  of  his  services  he  made  him  a  most  gracious  and 
unlimited  offer  of  any  reward  in  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  bestow.  The  king  expressed  at  the  same 
time  his  entire  approbation  of  his  council's  opinion^ 
as  more  consistent  with  the  still  existing  treati^  and 
good  understanding  between  the  two  courts,  and 
therefore  with  the  principles  of  honour  and  inte- 
grity ;  principles  which  from  that  early  period  have 
been  the  constant  rule  of  the  public  and  private  con- 
duct of  this  virtuous  monarch,  and  have  successively 
raised  the  glory  of  his  reign  in  proportion  with  its 
almost  unparalleled  length. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  extremely  affected  ^\dth  the  king's 
condescension  and  magnanimity.  **  I  confess,  sir,*' 
said  he,  *'  I  had  but  too  much  reason  to  expect  your 
*'  majesty's  displeasure ;  I  did  not  come  prepared 
**  for  this  exceeding  goodness*     Pardon  me,  sir^-^it 


•*  overpowers,  it  oppresses  ine.'*-^e'  Imrst  into 
tears. 

The  next  day,  September  9^  a  pension  of  SOOOL 
a^year  was  settled  on  Mr.  IHtt  for  three  lives,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  title  was  conferred  upon  his  lady, 
and  his  issue,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  hardness 
of  Chatham.  Immediate  notice  of  all  these  transac- 
tions was  given  in  the  Gazette.  The  resignation 
made  the  first  article,  the  honours  and  rewards  the 
next,  and  they  were  followed  by  a  letter  from  the 
English  ambassador  in  Spain,  containing  an  account 
of  the  favourable  and  pacific  language  of  that  court, 
and  of  the  strong  assurances  they  gave  of  a  desire 
to  accommodate  all  differences  in  an  amicable  man* 
ner.  This  publication  was  prudently  issued  to  pre- 
vent all  explosions  of  popular  rage,  which  it  was 
apprehended  would  proceed  from  this  resignation^ 
and  it  completely  answered  its  purpose. 

Mr.  Pitt,  when  the  parliament  met,  justified  his 
conduct  with  as  much  propriety  as  moderation,  with* 
out  allowing  himself  to  throw  the  least  hint  of  dis- 
approbation either  on  the  conduct  of  bis  colleagues^ 
or  on  the  measure  that  had  been  adopted  contrary 
to  his  opinion  ;  and  he  thus  raised  the  dignity  of  his 
high  character,  far  above  the  iUiberal  abuse  which 
was  poured  out  against  him  on  this  occasion. 

The  earl  of  Bristol,  the  British  ambassador  In 
$pain,  was  immediately  ordered  to  remonstrate 
with  energy  and  firmness  on  the  contents  of  the 
Spanish  memorial,  and  on  the  form  of  its  delivery ; 
2md  at  the  same  time  to  adhere  to  the  preceding 
answers  of  Great  Britain  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
court  of  Spain  respecting  the  contested  captures,  the 
adjustment  of  the  log-wood  dispute,  the  evacuation 
of  the  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Honduras,  and 
their  claim  of  fishing  at  Newfoundland.  He  found 
the  Spanish  minister  in  a  very  equivocal  disposition, 
and  received  very  unsatisfactory  answers  on  every 
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part  of  his  in^trUctiotas*  In  the  imeah  time  a  treaty- 
was  privately  signed*  between  the  courts  of  France- 
and  Spain,  the-  purport  of  which  was  to  preserve 
from  oppression,  attd  to  maintain  the  interdsts  of 
tfhe  bouse  of  Bourbon  «i  The  earl  of  Bristol  was  di- 
rected to  demand  ^.communication  of.  that  treaty^ 
and  to  signify  that  a  peremptory  refusal  either  to 
communicate  the  treaty,  or  to  disavow  an  inten- 
tion to  take  part  with  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain, 
would  be  considered  as  an  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  and  an  absolute  declaration  of  war.  The 
Spanish  minister  peremptorily  refused  to  comply 
with  this  demand,  and  signified  t-o  lord  Bristol  that 
he  might  return  to  England  when  and  in  what  man<« 
ner  was  convenient  to  him.  His  lordship  accord- 
ingly departed  from  Madrid  December  l?^  and  thus 
was  brought  on  a  rupture  which  threatened  to  pro- 
tract the  miseries  of  war  to  a  very  long  duration^ 

On  the  8th  of  September,  the  princess  Charlotte 
of  Mechlenburgh  Strelit^  arrived  at  St.  James's 
palace,  and  at  night  the  nuptials  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  her  serene  highness  were  celebrated  with 
great  pomp,  at  the  royal  chapel.  Their  majesties 
were  crowned  with  the  usual  solemnities  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  September  22. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  Sd  of  November,  and 
on  the  2d  of  the  next  month  the  king  went  to  the 
house  of  peers,  and  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill 
for  settling  her  majesty 's  dowry* 

Ann.  1762. 

The  national  debt  on  the  5  th  of  January  amounted 
to  110,603,836/.  8s.  2ic/,  and  the  supplies  granted 
for  this  year  were  18,300,143/.  9s.  5d. 

The  negociations  which  had  taken  place  last  year, 
instead  of  bringing  about  peace  among  the  bellig^- , 
r^nt  powers,  had  incjp^sed  their  animosity,    In  the 
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mcsoi  tiine,  tlie  treaty  concluded  between  the 
hrancfaes  of  the  home  of  Bourbmi,  so  well  known 
hy  the  nsune  of  Ihe  Famhf  Conmxctj  had  completely 
settled  between  the  Frendi  and  Spsmish  nicmarchies 
that  union  wluch  was  so  much  dreaded  on  the  death 
of  Charles  JL  the  late  king  of  Spain,  and  which  it 
was  the  great  puipose  of  the  treaty  of  psurtition  and 
the  war  of  the  grand  alliance  to  prevent.  However, 
tlie  principal  continental  powers  of  Europe  who 
then  composed  that  formidable  OHifederacy,  were 
now  allied  with  France,  and  seemed  to  conspire  to 
load  the  scale  on  her  side,  instead  of  balsmang  it ; 
she  was  in  fact  become  the  centre  of  a  powerful  afli- 
ance,  extending  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Europe,  including  Russia,  Sweden, 
Austria,  the  Empire,  Spain,  and  Naples  3  while  she 
had  only  to  contend  with  Great  Britain,  who  could 
neither  increase  her  strength  in  Germany,  where 
she  paid  already  100,000  men,  composing  the  allied 
army,  nor  the  subsidy  of  the  king  of  Ftusna,  whose 
condition  was  rather  more  alarming  than  intimidat- 
ing. Under  these  circumstances  the  next  camp^gn 
could  not  only  offer  to  Great  Britain  a  very  gloomy 
prospect. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  political  afikirs  in  Eu- 
rope when  the  French  and  Spanish  ministers  pre- 
sented a  joint  memorial  to  the  court  of  Lisbon, 
tending  to  persuade  his  most  feishful  majesty  to 
enter  into  the  alliance,  and  co-operate  in  the  mea- 
sures of  the  two  crowns  against  Great  Britain.  In 
the  mean  time  a  Spanish  army  overspread  the  fron« 
tiers  of  Portugal  5  the  commerce  of  corn  between 
the  two  kingdoms  was  prohibited,  and  every  tfnng 
threatened  a  sudden  invasion.  The  two  ministers 
were  ordered  to  demand  a  categorical  answer  in  four 
days,  and  -to  declare  that  any  delay  beyond  that 
tkaae  would  be  considered  as  a  negative. 

In  this  dangerous  emergency  the  king  of  Portu- 
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gal  displayed  such  an  immoveable  uprightness  as 
will  for  ever  recommend  his  name  to  posterity. 
His    answer   was,    that    the    ties    which    equalLf, 
united  him  to  Great  Britain  and  the  two  crowaSj 
rendered    him    as    proper    a    mediator    to  them 
all,  as  they  made  it  improper  for  him  to  declare 
himself  an  enemy  to  any  of  them ;  that  his  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  was  ancient,  merely  defensive, 
and  therefore  innocent  in  all  its  circumstances.  This 
answer  drew  on  replies  and  menaces,  upon  which 
this  magnanimous  prince  finally  declared,  that  should 
^  the  troops  of  their  most  christian  and  catholic  ma- 
jesties enter  his  dominions,  he  would,  in  defence  of 
his  neutrality,  endeavour  to  repulse  them  with  all 
his  forces  and  those  of  his  allies,  and  that  it  would 
affect  him  less,  though  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ^ 
to  let  the  last  tile  of  his  palace  fall,  and  to  see  his  faiths 
fid  subjects  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  bloody  than  to 
sacrifice  J  together  with  the  honour  of  his  crown  ^  all 
that  Portugal  holds  most  dear.  Immediately  after  this 
declaration  passports  were  demanded  for  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  two  crowns,  and  soon  after  France  and 
Spain  jointly  declared  war  against  Portugal. 

At  this  juncture,  an  unexpected  event,  the  death 
of  the  empress  of  Russia,  suddenly  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  very  favourable  to  the 
king  of  Prussia.  Fortune,  who  had  so  long  aban. 
doned  him  to  his  genius,  after  having  persecuted 
him  about  five  years,  at  length  made  amends,  and 
did  at  one  stroke  the  only  thing  by  which  he  could 
possibly  be  saved.  Peter  III.  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Russia,  immediately  manifested  the  high 
rate  at  which  he  valued  the  blessings  of  peace.  In  a 
memorial  which  he  caused  to  be  delivered  on  the 
2Sd  of  February  to  the  ministers  of  the  allied  courts, 
he  declared  that  to  forward  the  establishment  of 
peace,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  the  conquests 
made  by  the  arms  of  Russia  in  this  war,  in  hopes 
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that  the  allied  courts  would  concur  in  the  same  dis- 
position. The  allies  praised  his  disinterestedness^ 
but  recommended  to  his  attention  the  fidelity  to 
iftaties,  which  constituted  a  no  less  valuable  part 
o^  the  royal  character.  They  shewed  a  disposition 
to  imitate  his  desire  for  peace,  but  by  no  means  to 
purchase  it  by  a  cession  of  the  advantages  they  had 
acquired  or  hoped  to  acquire  Ijy  the  war. 

Peter  having  thus  complied  with  decency,  and 
being  little  inclined  to  engage  in  any  farther  negu* 
ciations  on  this  point,  concluded  a  suspendon  of 
hostilities  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  March  1 6,  and 
soon  after  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance^  ^^7  ^' 
Nothing  was  stipulated  by  the  Czar  in  favour  of  his 
former  confederates,  whom  he  entirely  abandoned. 
He  even  agreed  to  join  his  troops  to  those  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  to  act  against  them ;  and  in  a  little 
time  the  same  army  who  had  brought  the  Austrians 
into  Silesia,  was  seen,  in  conjunction  with  one  of 
Prussia,  driving  them  out  of  that  province. 

Sweden  followed,  on  this  as  on  aJl  other  occasions, 
the  example  of  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  and  signed 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  lost 
no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  this  revolution. 
Very  early  in  the  campaign,  prince  Henry  made  a 
vigorous  push  on  the  Imperial  posts  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Saxony,  took  4000  prisoners,  365  wag« 
gons,  several  trophies,  and  effectually  secured  against 
any  attempt  all  the  part  of  Saxony  possessed  by  the 
Prussians.  As  soon  as  the  Russian  army  had  joined 
the  king  of  Prussia,  he  attacked  marshal  Daun  and 
compelled  him  to  fall  back  to  the  extremities  of  Si- 
lesia, leaving  Schweidnitz  uncovered.  The  king  of 
Prussia  prepared  to  invest  that  city,  when  he  was 
all  at  once  threatened  with  a  sudden  reverse  by  a 
new  revolution  in  Russia,  which  dethroned  his 
friend  and  faithful  ally  the  czar  Peter,  whose  depo-, 
sition  was  followed  close  by  his  death. 
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The  king  and  queen  take  their  residence  at  Buck- 
ingham house,  since  called  the  queen's  palace.  May  19. 

The  parliament  is  prorogued  June  2. 

The  czarina,  Catherine  II.  declared  empress, 
adopts  a  neutrality,  restores  to  the  king  of  Prussia 
all  the  important  places  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  Russians,  and  recalls  her  troops  from  the  Prus- 
sian army.  Before  the  news  of  this  change  couM 
reach  marshal  Daun,  the  king  of  Prussia  attacked 
him,  took  1000  prisoners,  14  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
succeeded  in  cutting  oflFall  communication  of  the  Im- 
perialists with  Schweidnitz,  while  prince  Henry  held 
them  in  continual  alarm  for  Bohemia.  The  king 
laid  siege  .before  Schweidnitz,  and  opened  the  tren- 
ches July  1 8,  after  having  routed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter general  Laudohn,  who  had  attempted  to  attack 
one  of  his  posts. 

Meanwhile  the  French  had  two  armies,  as  in  the 
last  campaign,  one  under  prince  de  Soubise  and 
mareschal  d'Estrees,  on  the  Weser,  and  another 
under  the  prince  de  Cond^,  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 
The  prince  was  posted  to  watch  the  latter  of  these 
armies,  and  prince  Ferdinand  was  to  make  head 
against  the  former.  However,  by  the  most  skilful 
marches  executed  with  as  much  celerity  as  good 
order,  prince  Ferdinand  succeeded  in  attacking  the 
enemy  all  at  once  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  with  the 
greatest  impetuosity,  June  24.  The  battle  wai^ 
scarcely  begun  when  they  thought  of  nothing 
but  flight.  Besides  the  killed  and  wounded,  the 
French  had  2912  men  taken  prisoners,  including 
no  less  than  1 62  officers.  Prince  de  Soubise,  after 
a  retreat  executed  with  great  precipitation,  took 
position  on  the  heights  of  Mulsingen,  where  he 
could  not  be  attacked  without  the  greatest  difficulty 
and  hazard.  There,  however,  prince  Ferdinand 
offered  him  battle  for  a  whole  day,  but  the  prince 
de  Soubise's  army  was  still  so  low  spirited  from  their 
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last  defeat,  that  rathef  than  risk  an  engagement  he 
decamped  in  the  night. 

The  queen  is  happily  delivered  of  a  prince,  Aug.  1 2. 

In  Portugal,  the  first  body  of  Spanish  forces, 
which  commenced  hostilities,  took  Miranda,  Bra- 
ganza,  Chaves,  Almeyda,  and  some  other  places, 
without  any  resistance.  The  second  body  of  Spani* 
2R*ds  attacked  Almeyda,  which  was  defended  with 
sufficient  resolution.  It  surrendered,  however,  upon 
terms  honourable  to  the  garrison.  By  this  time 
the  count  of  La  Lippe-Buckleburg  had  arrived  in 
Portugal,  in  time  to  oppose  the  third  Spanish  corps, 
which  would  have  completed  the  intended  invasion 
had  it  been  joined  to  the  two  others  already  in 
Portugal.  He  committed  the  attack  of  one  of  their 
advanced  bodies  to  brigadier-general  Burgoyne, 
who  e£Fected  a  complete  surprise  on  the  town  of 
Valentia  of  Alcantara,  on  the  Spanish  frontiers, 
took  the  general  who  was  to  command  the  invasion, 
and  several  other  officers,  and  completely  destroyed 
one  of  the  best  regiments  in  the  Spanish  service. 
He  afterwards  obtained  some  other  advantages, 
until  the  rainy  season  coming,  the  country  became 
so  impracticable,  that  the  Spaniards,  unprovided 
with  magazines  for  the  winter,  were  obliged  to  fisdt 
back  to  their  frontiers. 

The  naval  occurrences  in  the  West-Indies  were 
far  more  decisive  in  favour  of  Great-Britain.  As 
early  as  the  month  of  January  admiral  Rodney,  at 
the  head  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  eleven 
frigates,  and  fourteen  bomb-ketches,  with  nearly 
1 2,000  men  on  board  under  the  command  of  gene* 
ral  Monkton,  attacked  Martinico,  and  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  whole  island  by  the  capitulation  of 
Fort  St.  Pierre.  The  surrender  of  Martinico  drew 
on  the  surrender  of  all  the  dependent  islands,  Gre* 
nada,  the  Grenadillas,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent. 
The  English  were  now  in  possession  of  all  the  Qiri- 
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bees,  and  held  that  chain  of  innumeral>le  islands 
extending  from  the  eastern  point  of  Hispaniola  al- 
most to  the  continent  of  South  America. 

This  important  conquest  being  effected  just  at  the 
time  when  war  was  declared  against  Spain,  ix  be- 
came adviseable  to  strike  early  such  a  blow  against 
that  nation  as^  might  incline  them  to  a  speedy  peace. 
It  was  resolved  accordingly  to  attack  the  Havannah, 
the  centre  of  the  whole  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
Spanish  West-Indies,  and  a  well  fortified  place,  built 
upon  a  projecting  point  of  land,  secured  by  two 
strong  forts,  surrounded  by  a  good  rampart, 
flanked  with  bastions,  and  covered  with  a  ditch. 
Such  commanders  were  chosen  a§  could  be  safdy 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  so  weighty  an  enter- 
prise. The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  lord 
Albemarle,  and  the  fleet  by  admiral  Pococke.  They 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  March  5,  were  joined  at 
Cape  Nicholas  by  a  strong  detachment  of  the  forces 
from  Martinico,  and  having  passed  through  the  old 
dangerous  straits  of  Bahama,  they  arrived  off  the 
Havannah,  effected  their  landing  June  7,  and  after 
a  most  obstinate  and  bloody  resistance  took  posses- 
sion of  the  place  August  1 4.  The  enemy  on  this  oc- 
casion lost  a  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  nine  first  rate 
ships  of  the  line,  and  the  value  of  the  ready  money, 
tobacco,  and  other  merchandize,  did  not  fall  short 
of  three  millions.  Another  Spanish  register  ship, 
the  Hermione,  worth  a  million  at  least,  had  been 
taken  three  months  before. 

The  dispositions  to  peace  became  now  more  cor- 
dial on  both  sides.  Great  Britain  had  enough  in 
her  hands  to  answer  all  her  purposes,  and  it  was 
time  to  close  the  war,  when  every  end  that  could 
be  rationally  exj^cted  in  carrying  it  on,  was  ob- 
tained. Besides,  the  nation,  seeing  that  the  most 
lucrative  conquests  were  fcir  from  keeping  pace  with 
her  expenses,,  .daily  grew  colder  upon  new  victoriei^ 
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and  wanted  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  France  and 
Spain,  after  their  little  progress  in  Portugal,  and 
their  recent  considerable  losses  in  the  West-Indies, 
were  sensible  that  in  their  present  situation.  Great 
Britain  was  not  likely  to  be  reduced  by  the  utmost 
exertions  of  their  united  forces,  and  that  a  speedy 
peace  was  by  far  a  surer  way  to  put  an  end  to  her 
conquests.  Both  parties  thus  concurring  in  the 
same  point,  all  difficulties  were  easily  removed.  It 
was  generally  said,  that  the  first  overtures  had  been 
made  under  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
As  soon  as  terms  were  proposed,  it  was  agreed  that 
this  treaty  should  not  be  negociated  as  the  former 
had  been,  by  subordinate  persons ;  but  that  both 
courts  should  reciprocally  send  to  London  and  Ver« 
sallies  a  person  of  the  first  distinction  in  either  king- 
dom. Accordingly  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  sent 
to  negociate  on  the  part  of  England,  and  the  duke 
de  Nivernois  on  that  of  France. 

A&  there  was  no  suspension  of  hostilities  during 
the  negociation,  the  armies  continued  to  fight  with^ 
the  same  ardour,  and  respectively  obtained  alternate 
advantages.  Newfoundland  was  taken  by  the  French 
and  retaken  a  few  days  after  by  the  English.  The 
hereditary  prince  was  defeated  at  lohannisberg. 
Prince  Ferdinand  having  defeated  the  French,  in- 
vested Cassel.  After  a  long  and  dreadful  canno- 
nade, the  French  took  the  small  castle  of  Amons- 
bourg,  and  Cassel  surrendered  to  prince  Ferdinand ; 
while  Schweidnitz  surrendered  to  prince  Henry, 
who  defeated  the  Austrians,  and  pushed  them  back 
to  Freyberg.  But  as  pone  of  these  actions  either 
suspended  or  influenced  the  negociation,  a  more 
minute  account  would  be  superfluous,  as  the  bare 
mention  of  them  is  more  than  su|6cient  for  history 
to  deplore,  that  so  much  blood  was  spilt  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  signing  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  no- 
tified in  the  two  armies  November  1 5,  put  at  k^t  an 
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happy  conclusion  to  all  military  operations.  The 
ratification  of  these  preliminaries  were  interchanged 
at  Versailles  November  22,  and  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember the  cessation  of  arms  was  proclaimed  in 
London,  and  leave  ^ven  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom 
on  board  the  packet-boats,  without  taking  passes 
from  the  secretary  of  state's  office. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  opened  on  the 
25th  of  November. 

On  the  9th  of  November  the  preliminary  articles 
of  peace  were  taken  into  consideration  by  a  most  nu- 
merous house  of  commons,  and  approved  of  by  a 
great  majority. 

A?i?i.  1763. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  was  concluded  at  Paris 
February  10.  The  king  of  Portugal  acceded  to  it 
the  same  day ;  it  consists  of  twenty-seven  articles, 
the  substance  of  which  follows. 

I.  II.  III.  All  the  preceding  treaties  existing  be- 
tween the  contracting  powers  are  renewed  and  con- 
firmed in  all  their  points,  which  shall  not  be  dero- 
gated from  in  the  present  treaty.  All  the  prisoners 
and  hostages  carried  away  during  the  war,  shall  be 
respectively  restored  without  ransom. 

IV.  His  most  Christian  Majesty  renounces  all  pre- 
tensions to  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  and  moreover 
cedes  and  guarantees  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  in 
full  right,  Canada  and  all  its  dependencies,,  as  well 
as  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  islands 
and  coasts  in  the  gulph  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence. 

V.  VI.  The  subjects  of  France  shall  have  the 
liberty  of  fishing  and  drying  on  a  part  of  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  and  even  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Law^ 
rence,  but  at  the  distance  of  ^  three  leagues  from  al) 
the  coasts  and  islands  belon^ng  to  Great  Britain, 
and  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  the  coasts 
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As  there  / '         «6iands  of  Martinico,  Guadeloupe, 
the  negoci'        y  Galante,  Belleisle,  and  Goree,  in 
the  same  *     ,uition  they  were  in  when  conquered  by 
advanta"  ^^  arms;  and  the  most  Christian  IQng  cedes 
and  re  ^antees  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  islands 
hered'^^nada,  the  Grenadines,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica, 
Prir7  jbbago,  as  well  as  the  river  Senegal,  with  the 
vefj^  and  factories  of  St.  Louis,  Podor  and  Galan. 
p  ^I.  XII.  XIII.  In  the  East  Indies,  all  the  settle- 
*  ^ents  and  factories  possessed  by  France  at  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  year  1 749,  are  restored  to  that  na- 
tion, and  his  most  Christian  Majesty  renounces  all 
pretensions  to  all  acquisitions  he  had  made  in  that 
country  from  the  same  period.    The  island  oi  Mi- 
norca shall  be  restored  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and 
the  port  and  town  of  Dunkirk  shall  be  put  into 
the  state  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la^Chapelle. 
XIV.  XV.  XVI.  All  the  countries  and  fortresses 
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belon^ng  to  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
count  of  Lalippe  Buckleburgh,  which  are  or  shall 
be  occupied  by  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  shall  be 
restored  in  the  same  condition  they  were  when  con- 
quered. Their  Britannic  and  most  Christian  Majes- 
ties promise  to  proceed  bonajide  with  aU  possible 
despatch  to  the  evacuation  to  be  made  by  their  re- 
spective armies,  of  the  countries  they  occupy  in 
Westphalia,  Lower  Saxony,  Lower  and  Upper 
Rhine,  and  in  all  the  empire;,  as  well  as  of  the  for- 
tresses of  Cleves,  Wesel,  Gueldres,  and  all  the 
countries  belonging  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  now 
occupied  by  France.  The  decision  respecting  the 
prizes  made  in  the  time  of  peace  by  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  Spaniards,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  admiralty  of  Great  Britain. 

XVIL  XVIII.  XIX.  All  the  fortiffcations  erected 
by  the  English  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  and  other 
places  of  the  territory  of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the 
world  shall  be  demolished,  and  his  Britannic  Ma^s- 
ty's  subjects  shall  not  be  disturbed  under  any  pre^ 
tence  in  their  occupation  of  cutting,  loading,  and 
carrying  away  log-wood.  His  Catholic  Majesty  de- 
sists from  all  pretensions  of  fishing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nowfoundland.  The  island  of  Cuba 
and  the  island  of  Havannah  shall  be  restored  to 
Spain  in  the  same  condition  as  when  conquered. 

XX.  XXL  XXII.  XXIII.  His  Catholic  Majesty  cedes 
and  guarantees  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  Florida  with 
fort  St.  Augustin,  the  bay  of  Pensacola,  and  all  that 
Spain  possesses  on  the  continent  of  North  America, 
to  the  east  or  to  the  south-east  of  the  river  Missis- 
sippi. The  French  and  Spanish  troops  shall  evacuate 
all  the  territories  and  places  belonging  to  his  most 
faithful  majesty  either  in  Portugal  or  in  the  Portu- 
guese colonies.  All  the  countries  and  territories 
which  may  have  been  respectively  conquered  in 
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whatsoever  part  of  the  world,  by  the  arms  of  their 
majesties,  and  are  not  included  in  the  present  treaty, 
will  be  restored  without  difficulty  and  without  re- 
quiring any  compensation. 

XXIV.  This  article  assigns  fixed  epochas  for  the 
restitutions  and  evacuations  to  be  made. 

XXV.  XXVI.  XXVII.  AH  the  dominion^j  and 
possessions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Germany  as 
elector  of  Brunswick  Lunenbourg,  are  included  and 
guaranteed  by  the  present  treaty,  all  the  articles  of 
which  their  Majesties  promise  to  observe  sincerely 
and  bona  Jide^  and  to  guarantee  generally  and  reci- 
procally to  each  other  all  its  stipulations.  The  so- 
lemn ratifications  of  it,  expedited  in  good  and  due 
form,  shall  be  exchanged  at  Paris  between  the  high 
contracting  parties  in  the  space  of  a  month,  or  sooner 
if  possible,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty. 

The  empress  of  Austria,  the  kings  of  Prussia 
and  Poland,  were  not  included  in  this  treaty  ;  but  a 
cessation  of  arms  being  agreed  on  between  Austria 
ana  Prussia,  for  Saxony  and  Silesia,  a  neutraUty  was 
proposed  for  the  empire  ;  at  last,  negociations  were 
opened  at  the  royal  castle  of  Hubersbourg,  where 
the  peace  was  concluded  February  15th. 

Thus  George  III.  availing  himself  of  the  successes 
with  which  Providence  had  blessed  his  arms,  had, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  the  wisdom  of  pre- 
fering  to  new  laurels,  the  more  solid  glory  of  re- 
storing tranquillity  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  by  a  treaty,  which,  at  the  same  time,  secur- 
ed to  Great  Britain  an  important  addition  of  terri- 
tory, and  a  great  extension  of  her  commerce. 

General  Observations^ 

This  period  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  Great  Britain,  as  indeed  it  is  the  era  of 
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ike  final  improvements  of  her  constitution,  which 
being  matured  by  time,  experience,  and  revolutions 
of  all  kinds,  has  at  last  attained,  by  the  bill  of  rights 
and  the  ensuing  settlements  of  the  crown,  such  a 
degree  of  strength   as   to  secure  in   their  proper 
limits,  more  efficaciously  than  ever,  the  dignity  and 
prerogative  of  the  monarch,  the  liberties  and  pri- 
yileges  of  the  people,  and  the  national  religion- 
invaluable  blessings,   the  enjoyment   of  which   can 
hardly  bedisturbed,  even  by  the  clamours  dtcasionally 
arising  from  ,the  popular  eloquence  and  influence  of 
some  hot-headed  men,  who,  having  only  a  superfi* 
dal  knowledge  of  the  constitution,  might  undesign- 
edly shako  and  crush  down  its  very  foundations,  if 
they  could  ever  succeed  in  introducing  the  least  al- 
teration either  in  any  constitutional  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive authority,   or  in  the  respective  attributes 
and  prerogatives  of  an/|bcimch  of  the  legislative 
power.      Let  then  those   deluded,    though  well- 
intentioned    patriots,   be   aware,   that    the   whole 
strength  and  stability  of  the  constitution  rests  en- 
tirely on  its   ever  preserving,  unimpaired,  even  to 
the  smallest  degree,  that  happy  mixture  of  the  mo- 
narchical, republican,  and  aristocratical  forms  of  go- 
vernment so  skilfully  interwoven  and  counterpois- 
ed in  it,  as  to  produce  nearly  all  the  advantages  of 
each    without  the    dangers  or  inconveniences  of 
any.  Let  them  consider  the  three  different  branches 
of  the  legislature  as  constituting  the  basis,  or  rather 
the  three  fundamental  stones  of  the  constitution, 
the  solidity  of  which  essentially  depends  on  their 
being  constantly  kept  on  the  same  level  with  each 
othjer.     The   least  attempt  to  raise  one  of  them 
above  that  constitutional  level,  must  endanger  the 
equilibrium,  ^nd  the  very  existence  of  the  whole 
&bric    Thus  an  over-weening  royalist  or  an  over- 
weening republican  endeavouring  to  enlarge  either 
the  loyal  prerogative  or  the  privileges  of  the  peo» 
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pie  beyond  their  essential  limits,  are  equally  far 
from  deserving  to  be  reckoned  among  the  true 
friends  to  their  country,  and  are  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  its  most  pernicious  enemies. 

This  constitutional  doctrine,  long  ago  adopted  as 
such,  has  been  ever  since  confirmed  by  constant 
practice*  Without  looking  ferther  back  than  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  we  find  that  the  commons  hav- 
ing tried  to  introduce  the  use  of  tacking  to  the 
money-bills  such  other  acts  as  they  wanted  more 
particularly  to  be  passed  ;  the  lords,  though  the 
king  did  not  remonstrate  against  this  encroachment, 
foresaw,  that  by  allowing  it  to  grow  into  com- 
mon piractice,  it  would  totally  destroy  the  equili- 
brium between  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature, 
which  they  firmly  maintained  by  insisting  that  all 
bills  should  be  framed  in  the  usual  parlumentary 
form,  and  at  last  made  it  a  standing  order  of 
their  house,  to  reject  all  acts  tacked  to  money- 
bills.  During  the  same  reign,  the  upper  house 
threw  out  on  the  first  reading,  the  bill  to  exclude 
from  the  throne  the  duke  of  York  the  immediate 
heir  to  it.  Under  William  III.  the  lords,  with  a 
view  of  abridging  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  re- 
specting the  convocation  of  parliaments,  and  the 
fixing  of  the  proper  time  for  it,  passed  a  bill  for 
securmg  the  sitting  of  parliament  every  year,  but 
the  commons  rejected  this  bill.  Such  was,  likewise, 
.the  fate  of  another  attempt  of  the  house  of  lords 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.  to  wrest  from  the  crown 
the  in-portant  prerogative  of  adding  new  members 
to  the  house  of  peers  whenever  his  majesty  should 
think  it  proper.  They  accordingly  passed  a  bill  to 
limit  the  members  of  the  upper  house  to  a  fixed 
number,  beyond  which,  it  should  not  be  increased ; 
but  all  their  efforts  to  prevail  upon  the  commons 
tb  pass  this  bill  completely  failed,  as  well  as  the  re- 
peated attempts  of  the  house  of  commons  to  restrain 
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the  influence  of  the  crowp  arising  from  the  distri- 
bution of  preferments  and  other  advantages ;  theirce 
the  place-bills,  renewed  every  year  in  the  house  of 
commons,  constantly  miscarried  in  the  hoiise  of  lords. 
Thus  the  wise  distribution  of  power  between  the 
three  constituent  parts  of  the  legislature  has  been 
successively  so  consolidated,  as  to  render  any  mate- 
rial usurpation  of  one  upon  another  utterly  imprac- 
ticable.     Each  of  them  indeed  possesses  sufficient 
strength   to    insure  respect    to    its   constitutional 
rights.     The  king  has  on  his  side,  the  majesty  and 
reverence  attending  the  royal  title,  with  all  the  at- 
tributes of  the  executive  power  the  most  extensive. 
The  two  houses  appear  to  be  nothing  else  than 
councils  entirely   depending  on  him.      They   are 
bound  to  follow  his  person ;  they  only  meet  as  it 
seems  to  advise  him,  and  never  address  him  but  in 
the  most  respectful   manner.     He  calls,  dismisses, 
and  even  dissolves  them  whenever  he  pleases.     The 
peers,  who  in  point  both  of  real  weight  and  num- 
ber, bear  no  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  people, 
have  received  as  a  compensation  the  advantage  of 
personal  honours,  and  of  an  hereditary  title  ;  they 
are  the  upper  house,  and  considered  more  particu- 
larly as   the   king^s  council ;  the  throne   is  in  the 
place  where  they  assemble  j  when  the  commons  are 
sent  for  by  the  king,  they  appeal*  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords,  and  bring  their  impeachments  be- 
fore them ;  besides,  the  lords  are  members  of  the 
legislature,  by  virtue   of  a  right  inherent  in  their 
persons,   and  are  supposed  to  sit  in  parlianient  on 
their  own  account,  and   for  the   support  of  their 
own  interests ;  they  have  accordingly  the  privilege 
of  giving  their  votes  by  proxies.     In  a  Word,  as  the 
upper  house  is  destined  frequently  to  balance  the 
power  of  the  commons,  it  has  received  in  outward 
splendour  and  greatness  what  it  could  not  have  in  real 
strength.   The  commons  have  exclusively  the  impor- 
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tant  power  of  granting  or  refusing  the  supplied,  a 
powerful  weapon,  whiclr  has  enabled  their  ances- 
tors to  establish  the  constitution.  It  is  from  their 
liberality  alone  that  the  king  can  obtain  those  subsi* 
dies,  without  which  he  can  do  nothing ;  they  are 
besides  invested  with  the  initiative  in  legislation 
with  respect  to  money-bills,  or  with  the  office  of 
framing  such  laws  and  proposing  them. 

The  executive  power  has  not  been  less  wisely 
provided  for  by  the  constitution,  by  trusting  the 
whole  of  it  to  the  king,  and  rendering  it  as  im- 
moveable as  indivisible;  it  has  utterly  annihilated  the 
possibility  of  those  accumulations  of  power  which 
have  been  the  ruin  of  so  many  republics,  and  put 
an  insuperable  bar  to  all  ambitious  attempts  against 
government.     If  the  public  power  was  entrusted  to 
several  persons  with  different  titles  and  prerogatives, 
a  variety  and  instability  of  measures,  an  endless 
fluctuation  of  principles,  and  a  more  or  less  violent 
opposition  between  these  co-partners,  would  con- 
tinually endanger  the  good  order  and  tranquillity  of 
the  state.     Should  any  of  them  succeed  so  far  as  to 
raise  himself  above  the  others,  and  of  course  above 
the  law,  despotism  would  be  the  immediate  conse- 
quence.    When  Charles  I.  resigned  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power  to  the  parliament,  and  rendered  them 
independent  of  him,  by  divesting  himself  from  the 
right  of  dissolving  them,  a  civil  war  almost  imme- 
diately ensued,  and  the   state  was  dissolved.     It 
must  be  observed,  moreover,  that   the  executive 
power  being  confined  in  the  same  hands,  is  always 
more  easily  surveyed  and  more  effectually  restrained 
at  its  least  deviation  from  the  constitutional  line* 
Its  encroachments,  or  rathe:  the  apprehension  of 
them,  being  the  constant  object  of  the  alarm  of  the 
people,  their  eyes  are  continually  fixed  upon  all  its 
measures  with  a  watchful  jealousy,  and  the  strictest 
inquiries  hovering  incessantly  over  them,  either  pre» 
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vent  or  infallibly  discover  all  its  abuses,  if  any  oc- 
cur. Notwithstanding,,  however,  all  these  jealou- 
sies and  difficulties,  the  executive  power,  though 
unassisted  by  any  standing  armed  force,  and  sup* 
ported  only  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  law,  is  much 
stronger  and  more  readily  obeyed  in  England  than 
in  any  other  country,  as  its  action  being  always 
regulated  by  those  very  laws  framed  and  proposed 
by  the  representatives  or  the  nation,  and  considered 
by  the  people  as  their  own  decrees,  every  one  of 
them  spontaneously  concur  in  enforcing  their  execu- 
tion. The  monarch  being  thus  unalterably  invested 
with  the  highest  degree  of  power  and  dignity,  is  an 
effectual  check  to  the  pretensions  of  all  ambitious 
men,  who  otherwise  would  strive  to  invade  a  part 
of  it.  Some  of  them,  however,  endowed  with  the 
most  eminent  abilities,  and  commendable  by  con- 
spicuous public  services,  might  still  occasionally 
acquire  such  great  popularity  and  influence  in  the 
house  of  commons  as  to  be  enabled  to  raise  more  or 
less  dangerous  commotions  against  the  government ; 
but  all  danger  vanishes  as  soon  as  they  are  appointed 
to  a  place  in  the  administration,  or  created  peers, 
whether  they  choose  to  accept  or  refuse  it,  as,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  .natural  suspicion  of  their  enter- 
taining more"  ambitious  views  and  pernicious  de- 
signs, would '  immediately  destroy  all  their  credit 
and  popularity.  The  nation  is  now  too  enlightened 
to  suffer  their  grievances  to  be  ever  redressed  by 
any  unconstitutional  means,  or  by  the  illegal  at- 
tempts of  any  individual.  They  very  well  know, 
that  the  parliament  have  at  all  times  in  their  ppwer 
to  take  a  thorough  review  of  the  state  and  govern- 
ment,  and  correct  the  smallest  abuses  that  may  have 
crept  in.  This  regular  way  of  ever  bringing  back 
the  constitution  to  the  purity  of  its  principles,  neces- 
sarily secures  its  stability,  so  as  to  leave  no  occasion  or 
pretence  whatsoever  for  any  popular  commotion- 
These  are  the  principal  outlines  of  the  English 
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constitution  such  as  it  stood  at  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod ;  a  constitution  which  certainly  deserves  to  be 
much  belter  known  and  appreciated  than  it  can  be 
by  the  abridged  account  in    which  I  have   been 
obliged  to  confine  myself  by  the  narrow  limits  of 
thb  work.    I  cannot  conclude  it,  however,  without 
inviting  deeper  politicians  and  philosophers   than 
I  am,  to  consider  whether  this  constitution,  so  well 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the 
genius,  character,  and  inclinations  of  its  inhabitants, 
as  to  improve  every  day,  and  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  their  happiness  and  prosperity,  could  not 
be.  adapted,  with  proper  modifications,  and  the  same 
success,  to  other  countries,  so  as  to  become  one  day 
th^  constitutibn  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  a  period 
which  those  who  do  not  consider  war  as  a  necessary 
scourge,    must    anticipate  the  more  fondly,    as  a 
general  and  solid  peace  would  be  its  immediate  con- 
sequences ;  as  all  offensive  wars  being  implicitly  pre- 
cluded by  that  blessed  constitution,  the  occasion  for 
defensive  ones  could  never  occur. 

CONCLUSION. 

No  other  history  can  afford  more  than  this,  so 
many  important  events  for  the  instruction  both  of  na- 
tions and  princes ;  foreign  invasions,  usurpations, 
either  by  conquest,  civil  war,  or  without  any  blood- 
shed,^ kings  dethroned,  princes  murdered,  intestine 
wars,^  religious  bloody  changes  and  commotions, 
tyrahny,  oppression  of  all*  sorts,  conspiracies,  at- 
tempts of  the  people  towards  recovering  their  liberty, 
rebellions,  revolutions,  &c.  &c.  occurred  no  where 
more  frequently  than  in  England.  The  first  period  of 
its  history  shews  Britain,  in  ihe  earliest  infancy  of  its 
civilization,  divided  into  thirty-eight  kingdoms,  in- 
vaded by  the  Romans,  who,  by  the  mildness  of  Uidr 
government,  havinggained  the  affections  of  their  new 
subjects,  instructed  them  in  the  arts  of  peace,  erected 
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cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  great  numbers,  divided 
the  country  by  many  substantial  roads,  and  soon 
naturalized  in  it  all  the  Roman  luxuries,  so  that  the 
Britons,  indul^ng  themselves  in  the  indolence  of 
this  new  life,  lost  entirely  the  use  of  arms,  and  be^ 
came  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  bold  invader,  when 
the  Romans  abandoned  them  nearly  450  years  after 
their  first  invasion.    The  second  period  begins  with  ^ 
the  ferocious  wars  that  attended  the  invasion  of  the 
Saxons,  whom  the  Britons  had  called  to  their  assis- 
tance against  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Hcts. 
These  plunderers  were  repelled  ;  but,  as  a  reward  • 
for  such  an  important  Service,  the  Saxons  took  pos-  . 
session  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Brit^un,  and  suc- 
cessively of  the  whole  country,  by  the  complete  ex- 
tirpation of  all  the  inhabitants,  as  the  few  that  re- 
mained were  either  reduced  to  slavery,  or  obliged 
■  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains  of,  WaJes  and  Corn- 
wall, or  to  fly  into  foreign  countries,  so  that  thef 
nation  was  thus  entirely  changed  ;    the    Anglo- 
Saxons  became  the  new  Britons,  and  divided  the 
country  into  those  seven  kingdoms  forming  the 
heptarchy,  which  ended  about  400  years  after  their 
invasion.    Then  began  with  the  third  period  the 
Saxon  dynasty,  composed  almost  generally  of  princes, 
whose  eminent  talents,  courage,  and  amiable  vir^* 
tues,  have  for  ever  endeared  their  memory  to  their  - 
living  subjects,  and  rendered  the  more  odious  those 
savage  Danish  invaders,  who,  after  the  most  bloody 
revolution,  usurped  the  British  throne,  and  kept  it 
for  twenty-four  years,  when  the  crown  was  restored 
to  the  Saxon  line  on  the  head  of  Edward  the  con- 

■ 

fessor,  the  last  prince  of  that  dynasty  who  sat  on*  the 
English  throne.  He  was  succeeded  by  Harold,  son 
of  earl  Godwin,  whose  usurpation  met  with  no  op«t 

Eosiiion,  on  account  of  his  great  popularity ;  but 
is  reign,  which  concluded  the  third  period,  lasted 
only  nine  months,  and  ended  with  his  life  at  the. 
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famous  battle  of  Hastings,  which  placed  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror  on  the  throne;  a  revolution  which,though 
less  sanguinary  than  the  two  former,  produced  no 
less  important  changes,  and  particularly  the  com- 
plete spoliation  of  all  the  possessors  of  land,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  feudal  system,  the- introduction 
of  which  in  England  followed  immediately  the  con- 
quest, and  constituted  William  the  territorial  lord 
and  sovereign  of  all  the  lands  in  his  dominions.  His 
succession  in  the  male  line  extended  no  farther  than 
his  own  son.     But  it  continued  in  the  female  line, 

•  in  more  or  less  remote  degrees,  in  the  several  dy- 
nasties that  have  filled  the  throne  from  the  fourth 
period.  With  the  fifth  began  the  dynasty  of  the 
house  of  Anjou  or  Plantagenet,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  all  by  the  number  of  princes  it  has  produced, 

.  who  have  been  reckoned  among  the  greatest  of  their 
time  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and  abilities ;  but  they 
did  more  for  the  glory  than  for  the  happiness  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  spirit  of  rebellion  of  the  nobility 
against  the  prince,  and  animosities  against  each  other, 
kept  the  whole  countryin  a  state  orturbulence,  and 
licentiousness,  which  the  feudal  institutions,  stillform- 
ing  the  only  political  constitution  of  the  state,  were 
unable  to  repress.  However,  these  disorders,  increas- 
ed and  rendered  insupportable  through  the  vices  and 
follies  of  king  John,  encouraged  his  subjects  to  de- 
mand, and  enabled  them  to  obtain  that  famous 
Great  Charter,  which  after  many  confirmations 
and  improvements,  became  at  last  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  the  English  constitution  and  liberty.  But 
its  execution  was  impeded,  and  its  stability  much 
endangered  in  the  following  period,  not  only  by  the 
arbitrary  exertions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the 
frequent  rebellions  of  the  highest  classes  of  the  no- 
bility, but  by  the  bloody  divisions  of  the  two  houses, 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  civil  wars  which 
ensued,  until  the  re-union  of  the  two  branches. 
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which  was  effected  by  th^  marriage  of  Elizabeth  of 
York,  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  with  Henry  VIL 
the  chief  of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  whose  reign  opens 
the  seventh  period,  and  was  marked  with  many  acts 
of  the  most  odious  tyranny.  During  this*  period 
Magna  Charta  was  very  seldom  attended  to,  and 
every  reign'exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  different  kind 
of  despotism,  to  which  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  fascinating  manners  had  nearly  accustomed 
the  nation,  when  it  was  roused  from  its  lethargy  in 
the  ensuing  period  by  the  repeated  imprudences 
and  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  dynasty  of  Stuart. 
The  least  blameable  of  all  the  princes  of  this  unfor- 
tunate family  sadly  expiated  his  faults,  or  rather  his 
errors,  with  the  loss  of  his  throne  and  of  his  life. 
The  whole  conduct  of  the  others,  seemed  to  be  in- 
tended only  as  a  lesson  to  all  future  princes,  to  shew 
them  how  a  crown  is  and  must  be  irretrievably  lost ; 
it  was  reserved  to  the  illustrious  dynasty  of  Bruns* 
wick  to  teach  them  how  a  crpwn  is  for  ever  pre- 
served, and  a  new  dynasty  firmly  consolidated* 
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1Q89  A  gffcat  confederacy  of  almost  all  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope against  France^  principally  promoted  by  king 
W  ijiiam.        . . 

I)eatli  of  Pope  Inxlocent  XI.  an  inVeterat^*  enemy  to 

,  teWis  XlV.  who  restores  Ayitaon  to  his  successor. 

1 690 -Prince  Waldecic,  the  Dutch  general,  is  defeated  at 

Fleurus  by  niareschal  de  Luxembourg.    A  complete 

yic'tory  obtained  at  Siafarde  by  mareschal  de  Catinat 

•     ;0ver  the  duke ojf  Sayoy.     ..    /     ,     . 

1691  Deatli  o£  Pope  Alexander  Vlfl.  who  left  tq  his  nc-. 
phews  thp   whole  treasure  he  had  amassed ;  thence 
originated  the  ]^aSquinade,  that   ir  would  have  been 
much  m,6te  advantageous  for  the  church  to  be  his  niece 
than  his  daughler. 

Mareschal  de  Catinat  takes  possession  of  almost  all 
the  fortresses  in  Pi^mont^  and  reduces  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  was  relieved  by  prince 
Eugene,  and  took  his  revenge  the  next  campaign  by  a 
dreadful  devastation  of  Dauphin^. 

1692  The  duchy  of  Hanover  made  the  ninth  electorate  m 
Germany.  Oa  the  1 9th  of  December,  the  duke  £r* 
nest  Augustus  was  honoured  with  the  investiture  at 
elector  of  Brunswick,  and  created  marshal  of  the  em* 
pire. 

Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  muskets  first  used  by 
the  French  against  the  confederates  in  the  battle  of 
Turin. 

1693  The  military  order  of  St.  Louis  is  instituted  in  Francet 

1696  The  elector  of  Saxony  is  chosen  king  of  PolanS. 
Peter  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  travels  in  disguise  with 

his  own  ambassadors. 

1697  Congress  of  Riswick.     A  general  pacification. 

1698  The  first  treaty  of  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchf 
in  case  his  Catholic  Majesty  should  die  without  issue. 
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98  This  treaty  having  raised  great  discontents,  another 
topk  place  to  the  same  purpose,  ;ind  was  signed  iii  Lon- 
don, February  21st,  1700. 

nOO  War  rages  in  the  north ;  Charles  .XII.  ,kilng  <^f  ^yrc^ 
den,  at  the  head  of  ^^000  men,  completely  dc&atis  at 
Nerva  on  the  2Sth  br  30th  of  October,  a  Russiaitarmy 
pf  80,000  men. 

1701  Frederic  I.  elector  ol  ^randenburg,  son  to  Frederic 
William,  is  proclaimed  king  of  Prixssia,  ef^ctecl  this 
year  into  a  kingdom. 

1708  Sardinia  erected  into  a  kingdom  and  given  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy. 

1709  Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Muscovy,  defeats  complete- 
ly Charles  XIL  at  Pultowa,  destroys  or  takes  prisoners 
his  whole  army,  and  compels  him  to  fly;  he  reaches 
Oczakow  and  retires  to  Bender.  The  Swedes  imme- 
diately retreat  {irom  Poland,  and  king  Augustus  re-eni- 
enters  his  kingdom. 

1710  The  Danes  are  defeated  at  Elsinburgh  by  the  Swedes; 
Wibourg  in  Finland  surrenders  to  the  Muscovites, 
June  25th  ;  Riga,  July  1 1  th-j  the  fortress  oF  Dunne- 
monde,  August  1 2m  ;  and  Kevef,  November  lat. 

1711  Battle  fought  at  Falczim  oh  the  river  Pruth  between 
the  Tvurks  and  the  Muscovites,  where  the  Czar,  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  enemy,  owed  his  safety  to 
the  avarice  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 

1713  The  enemies  of  Charles  XII.  surreptitiously  obtain 
from  the  Porte  an  order  to  expel  him  from  Bender. 
On  his  refusal  to.  comply  with  this  order,  they  besiege 
his  house.  This  prince  never  displayed  greater  cop- 
n^e,  nor  was  in  greater  danger  than  on  this  occasion. 
The  Parte  disavowed  this  act  of  violence,  but  no  lon- 
ger assisted  Charles^  In  the  following  year  he  crossed 
Germany  incognito,  and  reached  Stralsund,  November 
22nd,  attended  only  by  three  of  his  o£Eicers.  He  was 
killed  in  1718  at  the  siege  of  Fredericstadt  by  a  cannon 
ball  from  the  town  as  he  visited  the  trenches. 

1715  Lewis  XIV.  dies  on  the  1st  of  September  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  long  and  generally  glo« 
rious  reign  of  72  years,  3  months  and  17  days. 

1716  The  Pretender  marries  die  princess  Sobieski,  grand- 
daughter of  John  Sobieski,  late  king  of  Poland. 

Prince  £ugene  at  the  head  of  the  ImperialistSi  defeats 
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completely  the  Turkish  army  atPetcrvaradlng,  andc(^ 
pels  them  to  evacuate  the  fortress  of  Temesvar  and 
their  conquests  in  Austrian  Hungary. 
ni7  The  Czar  Peter  the  Great, . having  travelled  all  01 
Europe,  arrives  at  Paris,  visits  not  only  all  the  remai 
able  edifices  and  establishments,  but  all  the  renownj 
artists  of  any  kind,  and  is  agreeably  surprised  at  t|| 
mint^  on  seeing  a  medal  coined  in  his  presence  beari]^ 
his  own  eflSgy,  with  this  mqtto,  Fires  acquirit  eundo. 
The  island  of  Sardinia  is  conquered  by  a  Spanish  ario 
of  8000  men. 

Battle  of  Belgrade,  where  prince  Eugene  at  the  hea( 
of  the  Imperialists  defeated  again  the  Turkish  army. 
]718  The  Mississippi  scheme  is  at  its  height  in  France,  buf 
was  quite  sunk  two  years  after,  the  national  debt  nearlf 
doubled,  and  the  whole  nation  involved  in  ruin  and 
distress. 
1720  Treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Stockholm,  through 
the  mediation  of  England  and  France,  between  the  king 
of  Prussia  and  the  queen  of  Sweden,  by  which  the  for- 
mer engages  not  to  assist  the  Czar  Peter  against  her 
majesty  By  another  treaty  concluded  at  the  same 
time,  Great  Britain  having  promised  to  send  a  squadron 
in  the  Baltic  agaiixst  the  Czar,  these  two  treaties  com- 
pelled Russia  to  make  peace  with  Sweden. 

A  dreadful  plague  rages  in  Prpvence  in  the  month  of 
Jvily,  particularly  in  the  flourishing  towns  of  Marseilles 
and  Avignon,  where  in  less  than  o^c  year  it  destroyed 
two  thirds  of  the  population. 
1723  The  duke  of  Orleans,  rei^ent  pf  France,  dies  of  an 
apoplectic  fit,  December  2nd,  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
age.  His  regency  was  at  an  end  a  few  months  bc-i 
fore,  by  Lewis  XV.  having  attained  fourteen  years. 
4724  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  Philip  V.  king  of  Spain* 
after  a  reign  of  24  years,  retires  with  his  queen  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Ildefonso,  and  sends  his  solemn  renun- 
ciation 01  the  crown  to  his  son  Louis,  prince  of  Astu- 
rias,  whose  reign  lasted  but  a  few  months.  He  died 
August  STst,  and  his  father  was  with  great  difficulty 
prevailed  on  to  reascend  the  throne. 
'  A  severe  <*dict  is  published  in  France  Against  the  pn> 
teistants,  prohibiting,  under  capital  pains,  the  exercise 
pf  their  religion,  confiscating  the  properties  of  the  re-. 
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jjjjg  lapse^  and  stamping  with  infamy  tbe  memory  of  those 

;mesvar  u  ^^^  should  die  without  receiving  the  sacrament  accord- 

ing to  the  rites  of  the  catholic  church:     This  law  wa^ 
vgljgj  jjj.  mitigated  a  few  months  after  in  favour  of  the  inhabit 

iWtkm  tants  of  Alsace,  whose  privileges  were  founded  on  so- 

4.  rgjjp^  lemn  treaties. 

irpn'sedr        *  1725-  Lewis  XV.  having  married  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  finds 
mctk  ^^^  ^°  disagreeable  that  he  sends  her  back  to  Madrid 

as  the  nuptials  had  not  been  consummated.    The  queen 
of  Spain  resenting  this  insult,  dismissed  mademoiselle 
de  Beaujolois,  one  of  the  regent's  daughters,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  her  son,  Don  Carlos ;  and  Lewis  XV. 
married   a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Poland,  Stanislas 
Leczinski. 
The  court  of  Madrid  secretly  concludes  at  Vienna 
three  treaties  with  the  emperor,  and  one  with  the  em* 
pire,   stipulating  an  alliance   offensive  and   defensive, 
settling  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  the  re- 
spective pretensions  of  the  emperor  to  Spain,  and  of 
Spain  to  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia. 
Spain  returns  to*  the  emperor  all  the  parts  of  the  low 
-     •  countries. that  had  been  formerly  possessed  by  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  the  emperor  promises  to  interpose  his 
^^f  mediation  to  obtain  from  Great  Britain  the  restitution 

of  Minorca  and  Gibraltar  to  Spain. 

1726  Militia  first  established  in  France. 

1727  Warm  religious  or  rather  mystical  dissensions  in 
France  respecting  a  book  of  morality  published  by  Fa- 
ther Quesnel,  condemned  by  the  famous  Bull  Unigeni^ 
tusj  and  defended  by  the  Jansenists  against  the  Moli- 

^^.  nists. 

Inoculation  first  tried  on  criminals  in  England,  and 
completely  succeeds. 

The  dukedom  of  Russia  is  erected  into  an  empire. 
The  Deacon  Paris,  a  famous  Jansenist,  dies  at  Paris. 
His  breihren  loudly  proclaim  his  sanctity,  and  even  the 
pretended  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb  5  the  church- 
''  yard  where  it  lay  daily  attracts  immense  crowds  of  pro- 

i  selites,  or  rather  maniaca,  invoking  the  pseudo- saint 

i  with  the   most  horrid  convulsions,  from  which  they 

pretend  to  be  cured  by  the  most  dreadful  blows  which 
they  receive  with  the  liveliest  enthusiasm,  and  appa- 
loitly  uuhurt*    The  numbers  and  saadness  of  thos« 
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fanatics  arose  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  admittance  to) 
the  church'-yard  was  prohibited  and  prevented  by  surJ 
rounding  it  with  a  hign  wall. 
}788  A  double  alliance  takes  place  between  Spain  and  Por-^l 
tugal  by  the  marriage  of  the  l^ortuguese  Infanta,  with 
the  prince  of  Asturias,  and  of  the  prince  of  Brazil 
with  the  Spanish  Infanta«  formerly  affianced  to  the 
Fiench  king! 

Bombardment  of  Tripoly  by  a  French  squadron^ 
which  frightens  so  much  those  pirates,  that  they  s^nd  a 
solemn  deputation  to  Versailles  to  crave  for  pardon. 

Lewis  XV.  was  taken  with  the  small  pox  on  the  26th 
of  October  and  recovered  in  a  few  days,  but  he  died  of 
the  same  malady  46  years  after. 

A  conflagration  at  Copenhagen  destroys  4500  houses. 

1729  Victor  Amadeus,  king  of  Sardinia,  resigns  his  qrown 
to  his  son  Charles  Eroanuelf  retires  to  Cnam  berry,  and 
marries  the  countess  dowager  of  St.  Sebastian,  wno  de- 
clines the  title  of  queen,  but  assumes  that  of  jmarchioness 
of  Somerive. 

1730  The  Grand  Signor,  Achmet  III.  is  deposed  at  Con- 
stantinople in  a  rebellion  excited  by  a  man  of  the  low- 
est class,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge  against  the 
Grand  Vizier  Couprouly,  who  was  strangled  by  the 
rebels  as  well  as  the  Kiaja  and  captain  Pacha.    Ach« 

,  met  was  confined  to  the  same  prison  from  whence 
tliey  brought  his  nephew  Machmut  and  raised  him  to 
the  thtone  after  he  had  lived  27  years  in  confinement. 

)7S1  France  continues  to  be  distracted  by  the  religious  dis- 
putes occasioned  by  the  Bull  Unigenitus  Uiundered 
against  Jansenism. 

1792  Victor  /^madeus,  the  abdicated  king  of  Sardinia, hav- 
ing at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  engaged  in  some  in- 
trigues to  reascend  the  throne;. his  son,  the  reigning 
king,  ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  conveyed  to  the 
.  castle  of  Pont  Carlier,  where  be  died  November  10th. 
The  marchioness  his  wife,  was  conducted  to  Serva« 
The  old  king's  confessor,  his  physician,  and  48  persons 
of  distinction,  were  imprisoned. 

1733  The  Dutch  are  threatened  with  a  most  dreadful  cala- 

^tj  by  worms  of  a  very  strange  and  dangerous  na^ 

'  ture.      They  were  at  first  imperceptibly  small^  but 

after  lodging  themselves  in  the  stron^jest  planks  or  tim^ 
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,l>Qr  und^r  water,  they  gr^yr  sometime  to  sit  inchw  )9 
length,  and  so  liollowed  the  wood  that  it  became  utter* 
Jy  unable  to  resist  the  force  of  the  ^el.  Their  dcstruic- 
tive  /quality  was  first  experienced  in  ships,  but  ^fter* 
wards  they  fell  upqn  the  piles  which  protect  Holland 
against  the  sea,  and  their  progress  was  so  alarming  that 
it  was  feared  they  niightget  iqto  t^e  piles  upon  which 
Amsterdam  is  built,  and  undermine  it.  The  estates  of 
"West  Friezland  ordered  a  fast  to  avert  the  visitation, 
9nd  they  were  delivered  frqm  their  fears  by  a  bard  frost 
which  destroyed  this  peraicious  vermin. 

The  Polish  diet  assembles  for  the  ekction  qf  a  new 
king.     Stariislas    Sobieski,   the   fath^r-in-Jaw  oif  the 
Frend^  l^ing,  is  almost  unanimously  electied.     But  the 
election  being  hardly  settled,  the  Russians,  joiaed  by 
Ae  Dissidents,  arrive  at  Warsaw.  ^  The  diet  retire  with 
.precipitation;    Stanislas  is  obliged   to  take  refuge  at 
.J[)antzig  wi^  a  few  fricinds.     The  Russian  g^eral, 
support^  by  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  as- 
aenioies  a  nbw  diet  at  Prague,  whe^  the  elector  of 
Saxony  is  elected  king  of  Poland  and  assumes  the  name 
^    of  Augustus  III.    While  his  coronation  is  pecformipg 
fit  Wai^saw,  the  Russians  and  Imperialists  besiege  Dant- 
zig.     Eing  Stanisl^y  fully  aware  that  the  garrison  was 
unable  to  oppose  a  long  resistance  to  such  a  powerful 
army,  ^ecr^tly  makes  his  escape  through  the  greatest 
dangers,  and  after  many  windings  and  fatigues  under 
diffident  disguises,  he  at  last  sa^ly  arrives  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  king  of  Prussia,  where  he  receives  all 
the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  and  the  sympathizing  re- 
verence due  to  his  august  misfortunes. 
17S4  Philipsburg  is  invested  by  the  duke  of  ^Brunswick  at 
the  head  of  60,000  men,  while  prinice  Eugene  was  wait- 
ing for  the  troops  of  the  empire  in  the  strong  camp  at 
lleUbron.    The  .duke,  in  visiting  the  trenches,  is  killed 
by  a  cannon  ball  June  ISth.     The  operatiQns  of  the 
siege  were  continued  with  equal  vigour  ^nd  capacity 
by  the  marquis  d'Asfeldt^  and  the  place  capitulated 
alter  an  honourable  defence. 
The  infant,  Don  Cairlos,  takes  possession  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  reduces  Gaeta^  conquers  Sicily^  and  is 
proclaimed  king  by  the  people. 
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1734  The  king^s  palace  aAd  arduTCS  at  Madrid  are  destroy* 
ed  by  fire. 

1785  The  Imperialists  are  worsted  by  the  French  at  the 
battles  of  Parma  and  Guastalla.  The  emperor  being 
equally  unable  to  cope  with  the  French  armies  on  the 
RhinCi  a  negociation  is  open  between  France  and  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  the  preliminaries  are  signed  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  mari- 
time powers,  enacting,  that  France  should  restore  all 
the  conquests  she  had  made  in  Germany  ;  that  the  re- 
version of  the  dukedom  of  Tuscany  should  be  vested 
In  the  duke  of  Lorraine ;  that  Lorraine  should  be  al- 
lotted to  king  Stanislaus,  and  united  after  his  death  to 
the  crown  of  France  \  that  the  emperor  should  possess 
the  Milanese,  the  Mantuan,  and  Parma  -,  the  king  of 
'  Sardinia,  the  Vigevantiasco,  Tartara,  and  Kovara;  Don 
Carlos  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  with  the 
island  of  Elba  and  all  the  Spanish  territories  on  the 
coast  of  Tuscany  ;  and  that  France  should  guarantee 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  ;  an  act  which  secured  the  in- 
divisibility of  the  Imperial  dominions. 

1736  About  tliis  time  a  revolution  took  place  in  Corsica^ 
the  consequences  of  which  paved  the  way  to  the  union 
of  that  island  to  the  crown  of  France.  In  the  l2th 
century  the  Genoese  had  settled  themselves  in  Corsica, 
and  towards  the  middle  of  the  14  th  century  they  had 
subdued  the  whole  island  and  exercised  their  sovereign- 
ty with  so  much  tyranny,  that  at  last  the  Corsicans 
tnrew  off  their  yoke  and  published  a  kind  of  manifesto 
stating,  that  under  the  sixteen  last  Genoese  commis- 
sioners, 26,000  assassinations  had  been  perpetrated,  and 
no  less  than  1700  in  the  two  last  years.  The  Genoese 
applied  for  assistance  to  the  emperor,  Charles  VI.  who 
sent  them  troops.  They  landed  at  Bastia,  and  very 
much  annoyed  the  rebels.  But  these  troops  being  soon 
after  recalled,  the  mal- contents  summoned  a  general 
assembly  of  the  nation,  who  proclaimed  that  the  island 
of  Corsica  was  an  independant  republic.  Hyacinthus 
Paoli  and  Gafforio,  both  men  of  great  abilities,  were 
declared  generals  of  the  Corsican  commonwealth.  The 
Genoese  sent  an  army  of  3000  men  against  them.  The 
Corsicans  having  no  Tcgvlar  trpops^  could  not  vfntuif 
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to  oppose  such  a  force  inconsiderable  as  it  was,  and 
were  very  anxious  about  their  means  of  defence,  when. 
Theodore  Stein,  a  bold  adventurer,  landed  at  Aleria,m 
an  English  ship  with  4000  muskets,  some  money  and 
provisions,  and  was  received   with  open  arms  by  the 
Insurgents.     He  was  a  German  by  birth,  brother,  to  a 
lady  of  the  court  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  is  tiled 
himself  baron  NeuhofF,.  from   a    small  barony  which 
had  belonged  to  his  family.     He  had  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  man.     He  possessed  alow  kind 
of  cunning  which  he  knew  how  to  disguise,  and  its 
whole  bent  was  to  make  him.  pass  for  a  person  of  great 
Cpnsideratibn.     His  arts,  however,  were  so  successful, 
as  to  induce^  the  Corsicans  to  proceed  to  electing  him 
for  their  king,  and  he  was  solemnly  crowned  in  an  open 
plain  by  tHe  name  of  Theodote,  the  first  king  of  Cor,- 
sica,  and  some  pieces  of  small  money  with  that  inscrip- 
tion were  actually   coined.     He  raised  and  drilled  a 
small  army,  defeated  the  Genoese,  and  undertook  the 
siege  of  St.  Florenzo.     But  the  little  money  he  had 
being  exhausted,  he  prevailed  upon  his  subjects  to  let 
him  go  to  Holland,  where  he  intended  to  form  a  com- 
pany, who  on  his  promise  of  granting  thdm  the  exclu- 
sive trade  with  the  island,  would  readily  advance  such 
§ums  as  should  be  wanted  by  government.     He  accord- 
ingly set  out  for  Holland  after  having  appointed  a  re- 
gency to  govern  until  his  tetum.     The  Genoese,  ap- 
prehending to  be  finally  expelled  froni  this  island,  ap-^ 
plied  for  protection  to  Lewis  XV^.  who  condescended 
to  send  them  a  plan  of  pacification  between  them  and 
the  inhabitants,  by  count  de  Boissieux,  with  five  regi- 
ments, to  insure  respect  to  his  mission.     It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  Corsicans,  addressing  to  the  French 
king  the  manifesto  above  mentioned,  concluded  their 
letter  with  these  yrords,  "  If  your  peremptory  orders 
**  compel  us  to  submit  to  Genoa,  let  us,  with  this  bit«p 
^^  ter  cup  drink  his  most  Christian  Majesty's  health,  and 
**  die.'*     Count  dc  Boissieux  landed  in  Corsica  with 
his  troops  on  the  5th  of  February  1?38,  and  soon  after 
received  a  deputation   from  the  insurgents,  who  ex- 
pressed their  respect  for  the  king,  and  their  disposition 
to  acquiesce  in  any  orders  he  should  be  pleased  to  givej^ 
convinced  as  they  were  that  his  majesty's  intemion  wa$ 
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QQt.to  ii^fringc  their  rights-  In  the  mean  time  king 
Theodore  was  kept  in  confinement  by  his  creditors  at 
Amsterdam.  However^  with  his  promises  of  a  patent 
for  the  whole  trade  of  his  kingdom,  he  so  cunaingly 
allured  some  Jews  and  merchants,  as  to  persuade  them^ 
sot  only  to  pay  his  debts,  but  to  supply  him  with  a  ship 
loaded  with  provisionsi  armSf  and  ammunition.  But 
t^e  French  ships  cruising  off  Corsica,  not  allowing  him 
to  attempt  a  landing,  he  was  obliged  to  fake  refuge  at 
Leghorn.  Thence  he  came  to  London,  where  he  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  life  in  prison  for  debt,  and  died  in 
the  utmost  distress.  The  Corsicans  subdued,  revolted 
again  and  again,  and  the  Genoese  could  never  obtain  a 
peaceable  possession  of  the  island,  and  yielded  it  to 
France  in  1768. 
Rupture  between  the  Turks  and  the  Czaripa,  who 
reduces  the  city  of  Asoph^  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  over- 
runs the  greatest  part  ot  Crim-Tartary.  A  congress  to 
compromise  their  differences  proving  ine^ctual,  the 
emperor  of  Germany  declares  war  against  the  Turks, 
and  concerts  thie  operations  of  the  campaign  with  the 
Kussiahs,  who  besiege  and  take  Ociakow.  ThiiB  war 
continued  with  various  jsuccesses,  principally  in  favour 
of  Russia,  until  the  year  1739,  when  peace  was  con- 
cluded, 

1739  The  famous  Thamas  KouliElhan  usurps  the  throne  of 
Persia,  conquers  the  Mogul  empire,  and  returns  with 
an  immense  booty,  valued  at  231,000,0001.  sterling. 

1740  Death  of  Charles  VL  the  last  emperor  of  the  august 
family  of  Austria,  which  ended  with  him  after  having 
filled  the  Imperial  throne  during  three  centuries  witl^ 

.  out  interruption.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  roland,  respectively  urged  .their  claims  to 
his  succession,  while  the  king  of  rrussia  pretended  to 
have  an  indisputable  right  to  some  principalities  in  Si- 
lesia. The  arch-duchess  Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter 
to  the  late  emperor,  and  called  by  the  Pragmatic  .Sanc- 
tion of  1713  to  his  whole  succession,  confuted  aU  these 
opposite  pretensions  by  the  most  plausible  arguments. 
This  momentous  conflict  brought  on  a  bloody  war,  in 
which  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  was  involved,  and  its 
ultimate  issue  answered  to  the  magnanimity  and  heroism 
displayed  by  the  illustrious  Mana  Theresa.    Her  right 
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to  the  wKok  succession  of  her  father  was  acknowledged 
and  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of  Breslau,  Dresden,  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  king  of  Prussia  obtained  only 
the  Lower  Silesia,  the  county  of  Glatz,  and  the  Upper 
Silesia  to  the  river  Oppa,. where  the  house  of  Austria 
retained  the  principality  of  Teschen,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  those  of  Jaegemdortf  and  Troppau.  The  king 
of  Spain  obtained  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Guastalla  for  himself  and  his  male  issue  in  full  sove- 
reignty. After  the  death  of  the  new  emporor,  Charles 
VII.  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Germans  called  to  the  Im- 
perial  throne  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Francis  I.  of 
Lorraine,  husband  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  Maria 
Theresa,  and  founder  to  the  new  house  of  Austria. 
l741  Revolution  in  Russia,  The  nation  being  for  some 
time  discontented  with  the  government,  the  Russian 

Sandees  and  generals  turned  their  eyes  upon  princess 
izabeth  Petrunna,  a  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
the  darling  of  the  empire.    She  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  1000  meii>  and  in  the  night  of  the  5th  of  December 
•  entered  the  winter-palace,  where  the  infant  czar  and  the 
regent  his  mother  resided  ;  she  desired  them  to  rise  and 

3uit  the  palace,  adding  that  their  persons  were  safe  j  and 
le  princess  regent,  Ann  of  Mecklenburgh,  her  consort 
and  children,  were  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  Riga» 
the  capital  of  Livonia.  At  the  same  time  four  grandees, 
attached  to  them,  were  seized  with  their  papers,  and 
conveyed  to  a  fortress  on  the  Neva.  Early  in  the  mom« 
.  ing  the  senate  assembling  declared  all  that  had  passed^ 
since  the  reign  of  Peter  II.  to  be  usurpation,  and  that 
the  Imperii^l  dignity  belonged  to  the  princess  Elizabeth. 
She  was  immediately  proclaimed  empress  of  Russia, 
and  recognized  by  the  army  in  Finland.  She  declared 
her  nephew,  the  prince  of  Holbtein-Gothorp,  her' suc- 
cessor, by  the  title  of  Grand  Prince  of  all  the  Russias. 

1743  Peace  concluded  at  Abo  between  Russia  and  Sweden* 
The  duke  of  Hblstein-Utin,  uncle  to  the  grand  prince 
of  all  the  Russias,  is  chosen  as  next  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Sweden.  / 

1745  The  king  of  Sardinia  is  almost  stripped  of  all  his  do- 
minions by  the  Spanish  and  French  armies.  The  infant 
Don  Philip  makes  hjmsdlf  master  of  Aqui,  Tortona^ 
Parmai  Flacentia^  and,  forcinjg  the  passage  of  the  Te* 
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^.  naro,  compels  his  Sardinian  majesty  to  take  shelter  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Po.  Then  Pavia  is  taken ,  by  sea* 
hule,  the  city  of  Milan  surrenders,  all  Piedmont  on 
both  sides  tlic  Po,  as  far  as  Turin,  and  even  that  capi- 
tal '.lie  thrcitenctl  with  a  siege. 

Great  progrc?.-  of  the  king  of  Prussia  in  the  conquest 
of  Silesia,  v.Ii.re  the  campaign  began  in  January.  In 
the  loHowing  month  a  body  of  12,000  Austrians  was 
ccri.plctely  defeated,  and  the  town  of  Ratibor  taken  by 
as8i;ultby  the  Prussian  general  Lehwald.  His  Prussian 
maj'sty  entered  Silesia  in  May  at  the  head  of  70,000 
men,  attacked  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  on  the  4th 
of  June,  near  Friedberg,  and  compelled  him  to  retire 
widi  the  loss  of  12,000  men  and  a  great  number  of 
standards  and  artillery.     The  Austnans  resolved  to 

,  hazard  another  engagement  on  the  SOth  of  September, 
but  they  met  with  such  a  warm  reception,  tnat  not- 
withstanding their  repeated  efforts  during  four  hours, 
they  were  repulsed,  leaving  5000  killed  on  the  spot, 
besides  2000  prisoners  and  20pieces  of  cannon.  Lewis 
XV,  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  had  sent  ope  of  his 
aid-de-camps  to  acquaint  his  ally,  Frederic  IL  with  this 
important  news.  The  aid-decamp  arrived  just  in  rime 
to  witness  the  battle  of  Friedberg,  and  his  Prussian 
majesty  returned  a  remarkable  laconic  answer  to  the 
f  rench  king  in  these  words  :  *'  I  have  paid  on  sight  at 
**  Friedberg  your  bill  of  exchange  dated  from  Fon- 
<*  tenoy/' 

1746  The  treaty  of  Dresden  enables  the  queen  of  Hungary 
to  send  an  army  of  above  30,000  men  in  Italy  to  join 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  had  augmented  his  torces  to 
56,000  men,  and  soon  after  this  junction  the  French 
and  Spaniards  are  compelled  to  abandon  Piedmont  and 
Milanese.  Don  Philip  is  worsted  at  Codogno,  and 
afterwards  at  Porto- fraddo.  The  Austrians  under 
prince  Lichtenstein  take  Genoa,  and  lay  on  that  city  a 
contribution  of  24,000,000  livres,  to  be  paid  in  three 
terms,  the  farthest  of  which  was  a  fortnight.  All  the 
money  of  the  treasury  and  the  bank  being  exhausted  by 
the  two  first  instalments,  the  senate  represent  the  im- 
possibilitv  of  paying  the  |ast,  and  solicit  to  be  dispensed 
with  it,  but  instead  of  granting  their  demands,  the 
prince  imposes  upon  the  citizens  a  tax  of  eight  millioi^ 
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mbre  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  left  In  the  town 
to  the  number  of  1 6,000  men,  while  the  rest  of  the 
combined  army  pushed  the  war,  and  pursued  the  French 
and  Spaniards  into  Provence,  The  Genoese,  reduced 
to  despair,  attempt  a  last  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their 
liberty  ;  they  take  arms  in  secret,  call  the  peasants  to 
their  assistance,  seize  several  important  posts  of  the 
city,  surprise  some  battalions  of  Austrians,  cut  them 
to  pieces,  and  drive  out  the  garrison  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. In  the  mean  time  Lewis  XV.  to  whom  they  had 
applied  for  assistance,  sent  them  suppliesj  engineers, 
and  the  duke  of  Boufflers,  who  acted  as  ambassador  and 
commander  in  chief.  The  fortifications  were  put  with 
great  activity  in  a  state  of  defencCj  so  that  wlten  the 
Austrian  army  came  next  year  and  attempted  a  new 
siege,  the  resistance  of  the  town  enabled  mareschal  de 
Belleisle,  who  was  driving  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian 
forces  out  of  Provence,  to  arrive  in  time  to  compel  the 
besiegers  to  abandon  their  enterprise. 

Electric  shock  is  discovered. 

The  towns  of  Lima  and  Catlao,  in  Peru,  are  swallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake,  October  29. 
1747  Tbamas  Kouli  Khan  is  killed  in  a  seditious  commo- 
tion excited  by  his  nephew,  who  is  proclaimed  king-  of 
Persia. 
1749  The  title  of  Most  Faithful  Majesty  is  given  by  the 
Pope  to  the  king  of  Portugal. 

New  contentions  in  France  bejtween  the  clergy  and 
the  parliaments,  about  Jansenism  and  the  Bull  Uni-* 
genitus. 

1751  The  powerful  stiptic  virtues  of  the  agaric  of  oak  is 
discovered' by  one  Brassart,  a  French  surgeon.  Lewis 
XV.  buys  the  secret  from  him,  and  orders  it  to  be 
published. 

1752  The  king  of  Portugal  obtains  from  the  pope  the  abo- 
lition of  the  annual  procession,  called  die  Auto-da-fe^ 
the  most  horrid  monstrosity  that  superstition  and  fa- 
naticism had  ever  produced. 

The  king  of  Prussia  encourages  with  royal  bounties  a 
great  number  of  industrious  emigrants  to. settle  in  Pome- 
rania.  Above  sixty  new  villages  arise  amidst  a  barren 
waste,  and  every  part  of  the  country  exhibits  marks  gf 
successful  cultivation. 
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1753  The  disturbances  about  Jansenism  grow  in  France 
to  }ht  highest  degreCi  many  ecclesiastics  are  abpre« 
hended  for  having  refused  to  administer  the  sacra« 
ments  to  persons  in  extremity  who  had  not  sub* 
scribed  the  Bull  Unigenitus  ;  the  breach  between  the 
clergy  and  parliament  widens  ihore  and  more  every 
day.  The  parliament  of  Paris  repeatedly  disobey- 
ing the  king^s  orders  on  this  occasion,  Lettres  de  Cacnet 
are  issued ,  banishing  all  the  members  to  di^ent  parts 
of  the  kingdom;  four  of  them  are  confined  in  strong 
castles ;  a  royal  chamber  is  established  for  the  prosecu- 
lion  of  civil  and  criminal  law  suits  pending  in  the  par* 
liament. 

1751^  The  parliament  of  Paris  is  recalled ;  they  return  in  tri* 
limph  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people  ;  the  king 
enjoins  a  general  silence  on  these  ^andalous  quarrels ; 
some  prelates,  who  persevered  in  countenancing  the 
priests  who  refused  the  sacraments,  are  banished. 

1756  A  conspiracy  for  altering  the  form  of  the  government 
of  Sweden  by  the  overthrow  of  the  senate,  is  discovered 
June  23,  a  few  hours  previous  to  its  intended  execu- 
tion ;  nine  conspirators  of  the  first  rank  are  arrested  and 
beheaded. 

IYS7  On  the  5th  of  January,  as  the  French  king  was  stepping 
into  his  carriage  he  was  stabbed,  but  not  dangerously 
woiiuded,  by  one  Robert  Francis  Damien,  a  servant  by 
profession,  who  had  already  discovered  great  dispositions 
to  insanity,  and  had  no  accomplices.  His  execution  was 
attended,  however,  with  all  the  excruciating  tortures 
enacted  by  the  French  laws  against  regicide^,  with- 
out any  distinction  respecting  insanity,  which  either 
real  or  counterfeited  has  ever  been  and  ever  will  be 
generally  the  case  for  regicides,  except  in  times  df  in- 
testine commotions  and  civil  wars,  w|ieh  the  minds  of 
the  people,  distracted  by  religious  or  political  fanati- 
cism, are  unconsciously  raised'  to  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tation  bbrdering  on  frenzy. 

Identity  of  electric  fire  and  lightning  discovered  by  Dr. 
franklin,  >^ho  thereupon  invents  a  riiethod  of  securing 
buildings  froifn  thunder  storms  by  metallic  cohductors. 
The  French  take  possession  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
|)rcss  queen  of  several  towns  in  the  Low  Cbuhtries^  be-  • 
longing  to  the  king  of  Prussia*^  whb^  in' his  tutti/^ains 
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^tc  victory  over  the  Austrians  near  Pragiie,  and 
^  "^at  town ;  but  being  defeated  at  Kolin  by 


S> 


*V^  ^  he  raises  the  siege  of  Prague  and  qiuta 


^  c<  ^  French  enter  the  Prussian  dominions. 


ir^"^    *^  *t  great  disorders,  while  the  Prussiail 

i>'V  ^'^  'i^e  blocked  up  by  a  Russian  fleet. 

f^^%*V*^C-  ntribution  by  the  Austrians,  ind 

V  'V  %'***X^'^c^  ^r  Htary  execution  by  the  king  oi 

P^*^%  ^    o\  ^  "^  *^  famous  battle  of  Ros- 

t^^ ?X'' *?^*^.  ^%  ^perialists,  who  lost  3000 

.-  V  *^%^  **  ^^^  ^aken  prisoners,  and 

V'^^^  '^  'ith  a  great  many  standards  and 

y,  ''^  ^  -A  5.     Schweidnitz  taken  by  the  Aus-* 

r  ^  ^on  re- taken,  as  well  as  Breslau,  by  the  king 

^dia,  who  becomes  master  of  all  Silesia. 
a  the  3d  day  of  September  the  king  of  Portugalj 
coming  from  the  country  in  the  eveningj,  in  a  carriage 
attended  by  two  of  his  domestics,  was  attacked  by  two 
men  on  horseback,  armed  with  musquetoons,  one  of 
whom  fired  his  piece  at  the  coachman  without  Wound- 
ing him ;  the  man,  terrified  however^  both  on  his  own 
account  and  that  of  his  royal  master,  drove  his  mules 
at  full  speed ;  the  assassins  gallopping  after  him  as  fast 
as  they  could,  discharged  their  pieces  at  random  through 
the  back  of  the  carriage.  The  king's  right  arm  was 
much  dilacerated  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  and 
as  the  blood  was  fiowihg  apace,  he  ordered  the  coach* 
m^n  to  return  to  the  place  fron;i  whence  he  came,  and 
where  his  principal  surgeon  resided.  His  majesty's 
wounds  were  immediately  dressed.  In  the  mean  time 
all  possible  measures  were  taken  to  discover  the  accom- 
plices of  this  horrid  plot,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  it 
had  been  formed  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  in* 
fluence.  The  duke  de  Aveiro,  the  marquis  de  Tavora, 
his  two  sons  and  his  son-in-law,  the  count  de  Attouqui, 
the  marquis  de  Alloria,  together  with  their  wives,  chil-» 
drcn,  and  whole  families,  were  arrested  immediately 
after  the  assassination,  as  principals  in  the  design,  and 
many  other  accomplices,  including  some  Jesuits,  were 
apprehended  in  the  sequel.  After  a  long  examination^ 
in  which  the  strongest  evidences  were  principally  re- 
sulting from  confessions  obtained  by  the  rack,  nine  of 
the  persons  arrested,  including  one  of  the  assasfins,  were 
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convictedy  condemned,  and  executed.  The  duke  of 
Aveirq  had  conceived  a  personal  hatred  to  the  king, 
who  had  disappointed  him  in  a  projected  match  for  his 

'  son.  The  resentment  of  the  marchioness  of  Tavora  had 
been  inflamed  by  the  repeated  repulses  she  had  received 
when  she  solicited  the  title  of  duke  for  her  husband. 

,  Many  consultations  were  held  by  the  conspirators  at  the 
colleges  of  the  Jesuits.  All  their  estates  in  the  king- 
dom were  sequestered,  and  the  individuals  reduced  to 
a  very  scanty  allowance.  In  the  mean  time  a  considera- 
ble number  of  them  were  embarked  for  Italy ;  and  it 
was  resolved  tliat  no  Jesuits  should  hereafter  reside 
within  the  kingdom. 
1^59  The  king  of  Spain,  deeply  affected  with  the  loss  of  his 
queen,  who  was  lately  dead,  immures  himself  in  his 

f>alace  of  Villa  Viciosa,  renouncing  all  company,  neg- 
ecting  all  business,  nor  allowing  his  beard  to  be  shav- 
ed, and  abstaining  almost  entirely  from  food  and  rest, 
until,  by  this  immoderate  indulgence  in  his  grief,  he 
became  quite  emaciated,  and  contracts  a  slow  fever, 
which  puts  an  end  to  his  life ;  he  is  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Charles  IIF. 

Orders  are  issued  by  the  French  government  to  stop  aU 
payments  of  the  public  debt,  and  mviting  all  classes  of 
the  nation  to  send  their  plate  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined* 

]  760  Treaty  concluded  at  Turin  between  France  and  Sar- 
dinia, fixing  their  respective  limits  from  Geneva  to  the 
xnouth  of  the  river  Var. 

The  penny-post  existing  in  London  from  the  year 
1683,  is  established  at  Paris  June  9. 

176 1  Count  Lally  arrives  in  England  as  a  prisoner.  On  his 
being  informed  that  his  enemies  had  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing, particularly  at  Paris,  a  general  outcry  against  him 
by  the  most  odious  calumnies,  he  obtains  from  the  go- 
'  remment  a  permission  to  go  to  France.  On  his  arrival 
he  presents  himself  to  the  duke  of  Choiseul,  then  mini- 
ster  of  the  war  department :  "  I  come,"  said  he, "  and 
**  bring  here  roy  head  and  my  innocence."  He  so- 
licits as  a  favour  to  be  brought  to  his  trial,  and  confined 
in  that  case  in  the  Bastille,  as  a  prisoner  of  stote.  His 
demands  were  complied  with,  but  instead  of  being  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  or  a  council  of  war,  he  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  king's  attocncy-jpeaeral  before  the  parl^ 
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inent  bf  Pans,  composed  of  magistratesi  who,  however 
tesjiectable  they  might  be,  knew  nothing,  or  very  little 
of  military  laws  and  duties.  After  a  trial  oi  moijO 
thr.n  five  years,  they  declared  him  guilty  of  having  be- 
trayed the  king's  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  state 
and  the  East-India  Company,  and  condemned  him  to 
death.  This  arret  was  solemnly  reversed  and  annulled 
about  twelve  years  after  by  the  king's  privy  council^  on 
the  application  of  count  LallyTolendal,  his  son,  who, 
Warmed  by  filial  piety,  honourably  displayed  on  this 
occasion  tne  most  conspicuous  talents  and  eloquence. 
As  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  king's 
council  at  that  time,  and  even  one  of  the  reporters  in 
this  affair,  I  am  enabled  to  a£Girm,  that  the  opinion 
of  that  august  tribunal  was,  that  general  Lally  died 
rather  a  victim  of  strong  prejudices  and  unrelenting 
animosities  excited  by  his  rjsh  and  violent  temper^  than 
guilty  of  any  real  act  of  treason. 
1762  The  parliament  of  Paris,  after  an  examination  of  the 
constitution  and  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits,  dissolve  that 
religious  society ;  their  colleges,  though  generally  rec- 
koned the  best  in  France,  are  suppressed,  as  well  as . 
all  their  convents ;  all  their  estates  and  effects  are  se- 

auestered,  and  they  are  expelled  the  kingdom,  unless 
ley  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  parliament. 


APPENDIX. 

The  most  important  occurrences  belonging  to  this 
Period  are  proved  by  the  testimony  (^  tlie  foUofw- 
ing  Historians  and  Writers. 


Tbdal,  President  Henault,  Pleffcl; 
corresponding  years. 

Macpherson's  History. 

Original  State  Papers  of  Stuart  and 
Hanover,  from  x688  to  17x5,  pub- 
likbed  by  Macphcrson. 

Appendix  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple's 
Memoirs,  from  the  a7th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1669,  to  the  ist  of  September, 
x6o6. 

Lord  Bolingbroke*s  Letters,  Corre- 
spondence, and  State  Papers,  from 
9ctobcr  i7iO,to  Apgiiit  27x4- 

NN  2 


Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  from 

1676  to  X745. 
Memoires  du  Due  de  Berwick,  dti 

Marqyis  de  Torcy,  de  la  Cour  dc 

France,  par  Madame  de  la  FayettCi 

passim. 
Blac^tone,  De  Lohne,  passim. 
Carte,  Biograghia  Britannica,  passtilii 
State  Tri]£,  Journals,  Dodsley't  An* 

nual  Register,  passim. 
Harleian  Manuscripts,  and  Royal 

Letters,  (British  Museum  }ip«isum 
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A  List  of  the  principal  Learned  or  lUuHtrUms  Men 
.ffvko  lived  during  that  Period^  pointing  out  tlig 
'  Year  of  their  Death. 


Natk  Lee     1690!$^  Rob.  Wal- 
Hon.  ILobcrt  pole  174^ 

Boyfe         x69i|Colin  M'Lau- 


TUlouon.Arch* 


bi<h.  Caot.  1694  }a8.Thomson  174S 


SirW.Tcmplci697 

JobaDrydeniyoi 
ohn  Locke  1704 


Isaac  Watts    1748 
Lord  BoliBg- 
broke         1751 


CFarquhar  1707  Rd.  W.  \yhit« 


John  Philips  x  708 
Shaftesbury  1713 
Sir  W.  Dave- 


ton  1752 

Bishop  Berk- 
iey  1753 


nant  1714  Rich.  Mead   1754 


Burnet,  bifeh.  17x4 
Rowe  X718 

John  Flam- 
stead  17x9 
Dr.  Keil  17x9 
Addi»on  X719 
Math.  Prior  1721 
Bishop  Atter- 

bury  X7»3 

Christ.  Wren  1 723 
John  Trcnch- 


ard 


W.WoIIartoax724 
John  Van- 
burgh  X7a6 
Isaac  Newton  1 7  27 
Congrcve  1729 
Sam.  Clarke  17*29 
Rich.  Steele  1729 
"ohn  Gay  1732 
ohn  Atbuth- 
not  1734 

Bish'  Hare  X740 
Dr.  Bentley  X742 
£dxD,HaUey  2742 
Aiez.  Po^e  1 744 
Deaa  Swift   1745 


} 


rm 


174/S 


Colly  Cibbef  1757 
Handel  1759 

Dr.  Inland  X76X 
TKo.  Sherlock, 
bishop  of 
London  X76X 
Sam.  Rifihard- 

son  X761 

Edw.  Young  1765 
Sterne  X768 


Baluse  X706 

Bayle  1706 

Boerhave  X738 
Boilcsan  Des- 

prcauz  X7XI 
Bossaet  1704 

Bourdalone  X704 
La  Bruyere  1696 
Buss/  Rabu- 

tin  1693 

Chaulicu  X720 
CorndUe 

(Thomas)  1709 


Hen.  Fielding  1754  Crebillon       x  762 


Dacier,  Ma- 
dame X720 

Domat  X699 

Dubos  X 

D*Aques!»eaUy 
Chanc.    *  X751 

Ducerceau     X730 

DeshouUeres  x 

Feneloa 

Flechier 


1 723  Akcnside       x  7  70  Fontenelle 


SmoUet 


X770 


Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield      1773 
Lord  Lyttl^ 

ton  X773 

Goldsmith     1774 
Hume  1776 

Samuel  Footex77  7 
Garrick  1779 

W.  Warbur- 


ton 


Blackstone     X780 
DrW.Huatcri783 
Dr.   Samuel 
JohasQB     X784I. 


Giannone 


171c 

1757 
X748 

X74» 

I 

X743 

1777 


757  8t 


Brumoy 

Cahnet 

Grecourt 

Gresset 

Hamilton, 

Ant.  X720 

Helvetiut  X77X 
HenaultfPt.  1770 
LafoQtaine     1695 


x779Lachaussee    X754 


LaliOuberc   X729 

La .  Grange. 

chanceU     1758 


Leibnitz  17x6 
Malcbranche  17x5 
Massilion  X743 
Montesquieu  X755 
Montfaucon  X74X 


X695 
X770 
X768 

X773 


1754 
1761 


Nicole 

NoUct 

OUveC 

Piroa 

Nericault 

touches 
Pluche 

Poltgnac,car.  X74X 
Poree  1741 

Puffcndorf  X694 
Racine  X699 

Racine,Louis  X764 
X709 
Restaut  X764 

RoUin  1 741 

Rousseau  JB.  x  741 

usseau,  Jean 
Jaques  X77S 

Le  Sage  X747 
Savigne  X696 
St.  Aulaire  1742 
St.  Eyremoot  1 703 

.  Foix  X776 

St.  Palays      X78X 
Terrasson 
Vanieres 
Vely 
Vcrtot 
Villaret 
Voisenon 
Voltaire 


742  Renard 


694  Ro 


VauTenai^es 


X750 
X739 

1759 
1735 
X766 

1775 
X778 


74^ 
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A  List  of  the  Cotempofary  Princes^  mth  the  Date  of 

their  Death.     . 


Popes, 
Atexan.  Vdl  x(>9t 
Innocentius  XTI 

1700 
Clement  XI  1721 
Innocentiui  XTII 

17^4 
Bened!ctXITIx73o 
Clement  XII  1740 
BcnedictXTVi758 
Ctemeat  XIII 


Turkiih  Empenrt, 
Soliman  II  [  1691 
Achmet  III,  de- 
posed in  X730 
Mahomet  V  1754 
Osmanlll  >X757 
Abdul-Hamet 


£mp*i 


T§rs 


Ger- 


of 

X^opold  I 
Joseph  T 

Charles  Vl 
Charles  VII 
Francis  1,  of  JLor- 
raine. 


1 703 
1711 
1740 
174J 


Kif^s  (ff  France, 
Lewis  XIV    1715 
Lewis  XV 


KiAgs  of  Spain, 

Charles  U  17CX: 
Philip  V  1746 
Ferdinand  VI 1 75  9 
Charles  111 


Kings  of  Portugal, 

Peter  II         1706 
John  V  1750 

Joseph 


Kings  of  Denmark, 

Christian  V  1699 
Frederic  IV  1730 
Christian  V7  1746 
Frederic  V    • 


Kings  ofSnveien, 

Charles  XI    1697 
Charles  XII   1718 
Uirique  Eleanor, 
Queen       1741 


Frederic,  L^nd- 
gray^  of  Hesse 
Cassel, her  hus- 
band, associ- 
ated to  the 
throne        1751 

Adolphus  Frede- 
ric 


Kings  of  Poland, 
John  Sobiesky 
r  1696 

Frederic  Augus- 
tus, Elector  of 
Saxony       1733 
Stanislaus  Leczin- 
ski 


Kings  of  Prussia, 

Frederic  III    1713 
^redericWm.1740 
Charles  Frederic 
II 


Kings  vf  Sardinia. 

Victor  Amadeus, 
resigns  in   17x3 


Charles  Emma- 
nuel Til. 


Czars  ofRus^tu 

Iwan  Alexiowitz 
,       1696 

Peter  I,  Alexi- 
owitz        i'6i5 

Catherine  AIcxi- 
ewna  Czarina 

1747 
Peter  II,  Alexi- 
owitz     .  1 73^0 
Anne  iWanowua 

Czarina     1740 
John  of  Bruns- 
wick-Bevern, 
dethroned  in 

I74X 
Elizabeth  Pe- 

trowfina  176& 
Peter  III,  de- , 

throned  in  176% 
Catherine  Alqci- 

ewna  IL  widow 

of  Peter  HI 


A  list  of  the  Lord  ChanceUors^  Chief  Justices  qf 
the  King's  Bench j  Attorney  Generals^  and  Solici- 
tors General  qf  England  from  the  Revolution^ 
pointing  out  the  year  wfien  they  were  made. 


linson  ihid. 

Lord  Somets  1692 


Lord  Chancellors.  {WilUamRaw- 

The  Great 
Seal  is  put 
in  commis- 
sion in        1689 

Sir  John  May- 
nard  1689 

Anthony 
Kecke         OidJt 


Sir  Nathaniel 

Wright       I, 
LordCowperi705 
In     commis- 
sion 17x0 


Lord      Har- 

court  1713 

I^ord  Cowper 
again  17x4 

7oo|Lord  Parker, 
carlofMac- 
clcsfidd      17x8 


Lord  King  17^5 
Lord  Talbot  X733 
Philip  Yorke, 

carl      of 

Hvdwickcx737 
Lord  Henley, 

carlofJ^or- 

thingtoii     1 761 
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Ciigf  ywtieet. 
Sir  John  Holt  X6S9 
SirTho.  Parker  17 10 
Sir  John  Pratt  17x8 
A  Rt.  Raymond  1714 
Sir  Philip  Yorke  1733 
Sir  W.  Lcc  1737 
SirDudlcyRjder  1754 
W  Murray,  lord 
Mansfield        1736 

Attorntyt  Gmeral. 
SirGcorgcTreby  1689 
Sir  John  Somcrs  1692 
Bdward  Ward  2693 
Sir  Tho.  Trevor  1 695 
EdwardNbrtbey  X70X 
Sir  Simon  Har- 

court  X  707 


Sir  Js.  Montague  X708 
Sir  Simon  Har- 
court  again, 
SeptembcriS  27x0 
SiiC  Eflward  Nor- 
thcy  again,Oc- 
tober  X9  17x0 

Nich.  Lechmere  17x7 
Sir  Rt  •  Raymond  1 720 
Sir  Philip  Yorke  17*3 
Sir  John  Willes  1733 
SirDudley  Ryder  1736 
Hon.W.Murray  X754 
Sir  Rt.  Henley  X756 
Sir  CharlesPratt  x  757 
Hon.  Ch.  Yorke  176a 

StliciUrt  General, 
John  Somera       1689 


Thomas  Trevor  i&^% 
John  Hawlcs  1695 
Simon  Harcourt  X70» 
Sir  Js,  Montague  X707 
Robert  Eyre  1708 
Sir  Rt*  Raymond  X 7x0 
Nich.  Lechmere  X74Z 
John  Forteicue  X7X5 
Sit  W.Thompson  X716 
Sir  Philip  Yqrke  X719 
SirCleqi.  Weary  X7a3 
Sir  Ch.  Talbot  17*6 
Dudley  Ryder  X733 
John  Strange  1736 
HonWmMurrayi  74% 
Sir  Rich.  Lloyd  1745 
Hon.  Ch.  Yorke  1756 
Fletcher  Norton  176^ 


A  List&f  the  Prime  Ministers  and  Administratiaii 
Jrom  tfie  Recohition  to  the  year  1763, 


King  William  III.  and  Mtry. 

1695  The  earl  of  Sunderland,  &c.  ftc. 

1697  Charles  Montague,  afterwards 
earl  of  Halifax,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, viscount  Lonsdale,  earl 
of  Orford,  earl  of  Jersey,  earl  of 
Mul^rave,  afterwards  dul^  of 
Buckingham. 

Queen  Anne. 


X6I8  Sir  John,  afterwards  lord  So- 
mers,  lord  Godolphin,  after- 
wards duke  of  Lee4^,  marquis 
of  Halifax,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
earl,  afterwards  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, earl  of  Nottingham,  earl 
Of  Devonshire,  earl  of  Bedford. 


2697  Lord  Godolphin,  lord  Cowper, 
Robert  Harley,  Esq.  earl  of 
Pembroke,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. 

1705  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Z707  Earl  of  Godolphin,  IprdCoir- 
per,  e^^-I  of  Sunderland,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, John  Hqlleft,  duke  of 
Newcastle. 


17x0  Robert  Harley,  afterwards  earl 
of  Oxford,  earl  of  Rochesteri^ 
lord  Dartmouth,  St.  John,  £s<|. 
afterwards  viscount  Boling^ 
broke,  Simon,  Esq.  afterwards 
li)r4  Harcourt. 
Charles  duke  of  Shrewab^irVt 
&c.  &c.  '  •     ' 


George  I. 


17x4  Lord  Cowper,  duke  of  Shrews* 
bi|ry,  Charles,  carl  of  Halifax, 
earl  of  Nottingham,  marquis  of 
Whartont  carl  of  Orford,  duke 
of  Marlborough  ,viscoHnt  To  wn- 
shcnd,  James  St3nhope«  Esq. 

17x5  Robert  Walpole,  firs^  lord  of 
the  (reasiary,  chancellor,  and  un- 
der tresisttrer  of  the  exchequer. 

17x7  Jaxaei,  afterward*  carl  Stan- 


hojpe,  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
chancellor,  and  under  treasurer 
of  the  exchequer. 

17x8  Charles,  carl  of  Sunderland^ 
&c.  &c. 

X7ZX  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards 
earl  of  Orford,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  chancellor  and  under 
treasurer  of  th^  ^chequcTi  K.  Q. 
andlCQ, 
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George  II.  1727, 


174a  Ix>rd  Carteret,  lord  Wilramg- 
toD,  lord  Bath,  M.  Sandys,  Bsq. 
&c.  &C.  &c. 

1743  Hon.  Hciiry  Pelham,  fir»t  lord 
of  the  treasury  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  lord  Carteret, 
carl  of  Harrington,  duke  of 
Newcastle. 

€746  Mr.  Pelham,  lord  of  Chester- 
field, duke  of  Bedford,  &c.  &c. 

1754  Duke  of  Newcastle,  sir  Tho- 


mas Robinson ,  Rt.  Hon.  Henry 
Fox,  Btc-  &c  lord  Anson. 

Z756  Dnke  of  Devonshire,  William 
Pitt,  Esq.  earl  Temple,  Hon. 
Hen.  Bilson  JLegge,  dismissed  in 
April  1757  and  restored  the 
same  year. 

1757  RigHt  Hon,  William  Pitt,  M. 
Legge,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, earl  Temple^  duke  of 
Newcastle,  &c.  &c. 


George  III. 


z  75  7  Earl  of  Bute,  secretary  of  state, 
vice  earl  of  Holderness,  earl  of 
Eo^remont,  secretary  of  state, 
vice  Mr.  Pitt,  duke  of  Bedford, 
vice  lord  Temple. 

176a  Earl   •£  Bute  first  miiuster, 


Hon.  George  Granville,  sir  Fran- 
cis Dashwood,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  earla  of  Egremont, 
Halifax,  duke  of  Bedford,  &c. 
&c. 


The  Order  of  Precedency. 


The  King 

The  Pi  inccs  of  the  Blood 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

The  Lord  High  Chancellor 

The  Archbishop  of  York 

The  Lord  Treasurer  of  England 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council 

TheLord  Privy  Seal 

Dukes 

The  Eldest  Soqs  of  Dukes  of  the 

Blood  Royal 
Marquisses 
Dukes  Eldest  Sons 
Earls 

Marquisses  Eldest  Sons 
Dukes  Younger  Sons 
Viscounts 
Earls  Eldest  Sons 
Marquisses  Younger  Sons 
Bishops 
Baions 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Viscounts  Eldest  Sons 


Earls  Younger  Sons 

Barons  Eldest  Sons 

Privy  Counsellors,  not  Peers 

Knights  of  the  Garter,  not  Peers 

Lord    Chief  Justice  of   the  Kill's 

Bench 
Master  of  the  Rolls 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 

Pleas 

Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
Puisne  Judges  and  Barons 
Masters  in  Chancery 
Viscoijnts  Younger  Sons 
Barons  Younger  Sons 
Baronets 

Knights  of  the  Bath 
Knights  Bachelors 
Colonels 
Serjeants  at  L^w 
Doetois  Graduate 
Esquires 
Gentlemen  bearing  Coat  Annour 


The  Ladies  take  place  accordiog  to  the  degree  of  quadity  #  their  husbands. 


¥ 


INDEX. 


J%i8  Index  does  not  refer  to  the  pages^  but  to  the  years^  both 
far  ike  Hirtorjf  of  Great  Britain  and  the  cotemporary  occur^ 
renew  in  the  Appendix ;  the  references  to  the  General  Obm 
servations,  which  conclude  the  eighth  and  ninth  Periods^  are 
pointed  out  by  the  letters  G.  0.  8.  or  9. 

A-bbreriations, — The  two  first  figures  of  the  year  are  not  r^- 
peated  in  the  same  article  unless  the  century  changes,  King^ 
K«  /  Prince^  P. ;  Duke^  D.  /  Marquis^  M.  /  Earl^  K, ;  Baron* 
B.;  Lord^h.;  Archduke^  Archd.;  Archbishops  Archb./ 
Bishopy  Bish, ;  General^  Gen.  /  Admiral^  Adm*  /  Ambassa- 
dor^  Amb. 


sac 


•«*■ 


sass 
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ABBOT,  Rt.Hon,C.  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commonfl^  1753 

Ahdicatwn  of  Chris tina^  Queen 
of  Swederijt  1654 

Ai^corn 

Ahercrcmhle,  Gen..  175B 

Ahingdsn,  |).  of,  1714 

Abjuration,  oath  of,  »66o— <-thc 
act  of,  burnt  by  the  hangman, 
61— abjuration  oath  taken^ 
1702 

Ad^lison,  sec.  of  state,  1717 

Agaric  of  Oak,  its  styptBc  vir- 
tues discovered,  1751 

Agbrim,  1691 

^AiguiUon,  p.  d*,  defeats  the 
English  at  St.  Cast,  1758 

Ailshufy-men,  1705 

Aislahie,  ch,  of  the  exchequer, 
1 7 20<— obliged  to  resign  his 
oiiice,  expelled  the  hpuse  of 
commons,  and  apprehended^ 

21 

Afx-ia^Chapfih,  treaty  of,  1608 
-^a  congress  at,  1747 — pre- 
liminaries sisned  ~  at^  '48 


peace  concluded,  conditions 
of  the  treaty,  ib. 
Albemarle i  Mod\l,  created  D.  of, 
1660-66 — h is  death,  1670— 
E.  of,  1712 — amb.  inFrance, 

Alheroni,  card.  1718*19 

Akitntara,  surrenders  to  Lor4 
Galway,  1706 

Algiers,  war  declared  against, 
1669— bombardment,  1682 

Alicant,  1691,  1709 

Alliances,  triple,  between  Engf 
land,  Holland)  and  Sweden, 
1668.70 — withHolland,i678 
*— with  ^pain,  8cv— cfieosiv^ 
and  defensive,  against  France, 
between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Dutch,  8(^-<-£ngIand  accede^ 
to  it,  i^.— renewed  with  the 
United  Provinces,  1716-rv 
quadruple,  between  the  £m* 
peror,  France,  £t)glandi  and' 
Holland,  18 — a  detensive,  be* 
tween  England  and  France^ 
2^7-*t)i9  States  6cn.  i^iid  tb« 
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K.  of  Sweden  accedlp  to  it»  26 
»<-e  quadruple,  is  concluded  at 
Warsaw,  between  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  the  States  Gen.  the 
Ks.  of  Great  Britain  and  Po- 
land^ 45 — between  the  Czar 
Peter  IIL  and  the  K.  of 
Pnusia,  62 

Mi'kan  deposes  the  Suba  of  Ben* 
gal«  and  assumes  that  vice- 
royalty,  1757 

Almottza,   the  battle  of,  1 707 

Almenara,  the  battle  of,  1710 

Ambassadors^  the  French  and 
Dutch,  vainly  interpose  in 
the  K.'s  behalf.  1649 — a 
quarrel  between  the  French 
and  Spanish,  for  precedency, 
6i»<-the  Fiench  amb.  arrives 
to  mediate  a  peace  between 
England  and  the  Dutch,  1665 

America,  misfortunes  io»  1757 

AmbersU  major-gen.  1759-60 

Anandale,  £.  1690 

Anglesey,  E.  of,  1714 

Amse^  piiucess,  2d  daughter 
of  the  D-  of  York,  (J  ames  II ,) 
marries  the  P.  of  Denmark, 
1683,  88,  89,  92,  95 

Annesley,  created  £.  of  Angle- 
sey, 1660 

Annuities,  all  the  funds  for  them 
reduced  into  one,  1751 

Anson,  adm.  1740 — ret  urns  fron^ 
his  voyage  of  three  years 
around  the  globe,  44,  47 

Antirumians^  1649 

Antiquarians  of  tfOndop,  charter 
granted  to  the  society  of  the. 

Arbitrary  ImprispnmentB,  a  vot^ 

against,  1628 
ArgyJ^,  E.  of,  1639,  48;  50— 

tried  and  executed,  61, 81,85, 

90*»703»  05»»3*M»49 
Arlington,  1670^  74 

Armedaie,  M.  of^  1 703 

Arminians,  1629 

ArPiy»  iiew  ni4eUed  by  the  in* 


dependent  ptrty,  i644-*-op- 
pose  the  parliament,  47-^^ar- 
ries  off  the  king  from  Holmlby 
Castle — insist  that  1 1  mem« 
bers  of  parliament  should  be' 
expelled  and  imprisoned,  and 
that  all  new  levies  should  be 
stopped,  47— -^advances  tov 
wards  Hounslow,and  removes 
the  king  to  Hampton*Court, 
march  in  triumph  through  the 
city,  and  reduce  the  parlia«> 
ment  to  submission,  i^.^^send 
a  remonstrance  to  the  paHia- 
ment,  insisting  on  the  kung 
being  brought  to  his  trial,  48 
—convey  the  king  to  Hurst 
Castle,  surround  the  parlia« 
ment,  and  allow  only  sixty 
members  to  ent^r  the  house 
of  commons,  ii. — disbanded, 
60,80 

Ar/ran,  £>of,  1689 

AruaHel,  E.  of,  1626,  39/43 

AsJIfUt,  chevalier  d*,  1709 

Asbbumbam,  1647 

Asbky  Cooper,  Lord>  afterwards 
E.  qf  Shaftesbury  andchan-* 
cellor,  i66«^  70,  73,  See 
Sbqfteshuey 

Assitntc  Treaty,  17149  38, 39 

Assurance  Compames,  the  Royal 
and  London,  erected  1720 

Association  Bili,  16801  90 

Atblone,  1691 

Atbol,  M.  of,  1703 

Attainder,  an  act  of^  is  passed 
against  the  P*  of  Wales  (the 
pretender),  170a 

Attormes,  their  number,  1731 

^tfT;^i^^«^,  Dutch  gen.  1706 

Baden,  P  Lewis  of,  1704, 07 

Bakarras,  16^9 

Baiiiie,^  1683 

Bedmerino,  Lord,  sentenced  \» 

deaths  1746 
Bank  of  England,  t694---circa« 

lates  a  large  sum  of  exchequeY 
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bills  for  the  government^  ib. 
■  -^Baok  Act,    1717— circu- 
lates   South-Sea  Company's 
bonds,  20 
Bauehma,  i6qi,  9/ 
BareUbf  Margrave  of»  1707 
BttfUltm,  t677t  85,  88 
Barrkr    in    Flanders    for    the 
Dutch,    1712— settled  by  a 
treaty.  13 
Bath,  £.  of.  1 688 
Batties,    of  Newbur)'',  lost  by 

the    royalists,    1644 of 

Naseby,  lost  by  the  royal- 
ists,    45— —of   Worcester, 
vfon    by    Cromwell  against 
Charles  II.  ib, — sea  fighting, 
which  lasted  four  days,  be- 
tween the  English  and   the 
Dutch,  Jane  i,  66 — another, 
.  which  lasted  two  days,  a5th 
•    July,  ib. — of  Prague,  1620-^ 
at  Newton  Butler  in  Ireland, 
1689— -of  the  Boyne,  90— at 
Aghrim,  91 — at  Ncerwinden, 
93-*- at   Ramilli,    1706— at 
Almansa,   07— at   Malpla- 
quet,  09 — at  Fontenoy,  45— 
at  Preston-Pans,  i^.-^ai  Cul- 
loden,  46'— at  Lawfell,  47 — 
at  Rosbacn,  57— at  Crevclt, 
.  58— at  Minden,  59 
Bayonets  first  used,  1692 
Bavaria,  D  of,  1702 — ^progress 
of  the  Elector  in  Germany, 

i7«3»  04*  <^9  *2 
BeauJerc,  Ch.   £•  of  Burfhrd, 

1684 
Bedford,  Russell  E.  of,  1688^ 

D.  of,    1702 — Min.  Plenip. 

sent  to  France,  62 
BeUeisle,  the  isle  of,  the  French 

fleet  completely  defeated  near, 

i7^<j— taken  by  the  English, 

61 

,  Mareschal  de>  plan  of, 

»759 
Bembouf,    Commodore,    10931 
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Benttnck,  rewarded  with  the  dig' 
nity  of  E.  of  Portland,  1689 

Bergen- cf 'Zoom,  taken  by  tbe 
French,  1747 

Berkeley,  E.  of,  1714 

Bemsdorf,  1717 

Beriifit  laid  under  contribution, 

^«757 

Berwick,  James  Fitz- James,  D. 

of,  1687,  88,  96,  1704,  07, 
10,19 
Bezotts,  Mareschal  de,  1713 
Bishops,    thirteen,    accused    of 
high-treason,  1641 — ^nine  re- 
stored to  their  sees,  60— seven 
present  a  petition  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  the  distributing 
and  reading,  after  divine  ser- 
vice, the  declaration  of  tbe 
liberty  of  conscience;  the  y  are 
committed  to  theTower,  and 
prosecuted,  88,  91 
Bfackfriars^Bridge  1760 
Blake,  Adm.  1652,  53,  56 
Blenheim,  1704 

Bobcmiay  conquered  by  the  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  who  b  pn>- 
claimed     king    at    Prague, 
1741 
Bolingbroie,  1712,  13,14,  15— 
impeached,   ib  —  pardoned, 
«3»  25,  30,  37,  39— his  in- 
trigues to  excite  a  new  ibis- 
understanding    between    the 
Mng  and  the  P*  of  Wales,  48 
Bolton,  D.  of,  1714,  34 
Booth,  Sir  George,  1659-60 
Boscawen,  Adm,  1747,555  58, 

59 
Bothmar,  B.  de,  1711-12,  17 

Bouchain,  1676, 1712 

Bovflers,  Mareschal  de,    1695, 

97,  1702,08,  09 
Bourdeaux,  French  Amb.  makes 

his  public  entry  in  London, 

1654 
Bourg'du,  Count,  1709 
Boyne  river,  battle  of  the,  i6<;o 
Braddock,   Gen.   defeated    and 

mortally  wounded,  1755 
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Bradsbaw,  president  of  the  high 
'    court  of  justice  in  the  king*s 

trial,  1 649-60 
iBraidalbin,  £.  of^  1690 
Brandenburgby  elector  of,  1675 
Brandon,  L.  168^ 
Breda,  Charles  JI.  removes  to, 

1660-^negociations  for  peace, 

1667 
Bremen  and  Verden,  1 7 1 5-16,  19 
B^^t,  1692,  94 
Bribery ^  1680— in  the  elections, 

1701 — ^in  the  treaty  of  com- 
'    merce  with   Spain,   i4*-^biU 

for  preventing  bribery  in  the 

elections,  29 
fftx^,  surrender  of»  to  the  Rc^- 

alists,  1643 — ^to  Fairfax,  45 
Bristol,  £.  of,   i^26-<-enters  a 

charge  of  treason  against  Cla- 

reqdon,  63^^Amb.  in  Spain, 

prttain.  Great,  the  name  given 

■    to  the   United  Kingdom  of 

England  and  Scotland,  1707 

Broad'bottom  Sebeme,  ministiy. 

Broad-wheel  waggon  bill   pass- 

^«d,  1753 

BrogHo,  mareschal  de,  1760-61 

Bruges  9  1712 

Brunswick,  P.  Henry  of,  1761 

Brussels 9  1691,  95 

Buckingbam,  D.  of,  his  influence 
over  Charles  I.  generally  hat- 
ed and' why,  1625 — impeach- 
ed, 26— anecdote  of  his 
pretended  amours  with  the 
quesH  of  France,  27— -his  ex- 
pedition to  Larochelle,  28 
^— asfassinated  by  one  Felton, 
ib.-^D,  of)  50-51,  70,   74, 

77,  1710,  14 

Buckingbamslnre,  D.  of,  1714 
ffuckingbam-bouse,  the  king  and 

queen  take  their  residence  at, 

176a 
Bifr^ojnfo,  Bng.Gtn,  1762 
Burliagton,  £.  oU  4734 


Bussy,  French  Amb.  1739,  55 
—Brig.  Gen.  taken  prisoner, 
60,  61 

Byng,  Adm.  1718-19 — sent  to 
protect  Minorca,  56 — recalled 
and  sent  home  in  arrest,  ib, 
— brought  to  his  trial,  i^.— 
condemned  to  death  and  ex* 
ecuted,  57 

Cabal,  an  appellation  given  to 
a  secret  council  of  Charlea  II. 
1670-74 

Cadi:&y  1693,  ^7^^ 

Cadogan,  Gen .  1714-17 

Caermarthen,  M.  of,  1693,  now 
duke  of  Leeds,  95 

CaWs,  1694,  bombardment  of, 
q6      ^ 

CalcuttavDNesii^  and  taken  by  the 
Suba  of  Bengal,  1756 — Eng- 
lish  prisoners    suffocated  ii& 

.    the  Black-Prison  Hole,  ib 

Calendar,  altered  according  to 
the  Gregorian  oomputation, 

1751 
Cambtay,    1 677-— congress    of, 

1725 
Cambridge  Univenity,    1687— 

D.  of,.  1714 
Campbell,  1683 
Canada^  first  settlement  of  the 

French,  1604— ^conquered  by 

the  English,  1759*60 
Canales,  M.  de,  1699 
Cancalle  Bay,  the  £ng1ish  land 

at,  and  re-embark«  1 758 
Cafel,  Sir  Henry,  1695; 
Caribees  Island,    taken   by  the 

Bnglish,  1762 
Cards,  stamp  duty  imposed^on^ 

^631 
Carisbrook  castle,  1647 

Ci^rlisle,E.o{,  1714 — the  town 
of,  taken  by  the  rebels,  45 

Carlos,  Don,  conquers  Naples  and 
Sicily,  and  is  proclainAed  fL 

«734 
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Carmii^haelf  t6'f<) 

Cafdma,  Souths  1760 

Caroline,  Wilhdmina,  princeM 
of  Wales,  afterwards  qoeen 
of  George  IL  her  abilities 
and  character,  1^27— her 
death.  37 

Csr/^r,  rear  Adtn.  1692 

Carteret,lj,  1^2^ 

Carihagena  surrenders  to  the 
English,  1706 — miscarriage 
<^  Adm.  Vernon's  expedition 
agsiinst,  41 

Cofy,  Lucius,  Vise,  of  Falk- 
land, 1643 

Casself  1677 

CaUeltnmve,  £.  of,  1680-87 

Catalonia,  1 693-94.-95—1 7 1  o 

Catinai,  marescbal  of«  1693-* 
1701-2 

Catholics,  tbe  execution'ef  penal 
laws  claimed  against,  1626— > 
a  commission  to  compound 
with  them  ;  ihid.  all  the  laws^ 
acts,  and  prohibitions  against 
them,  repealed,  87-KUi  act 
against,  1700 

Camisars,  1710 

Cavaliers,  1663-79 

Caxal,  1695 

Cicil,  Sir  Edward^  1625 

CiHaman,  P.  1718 

Clrtfo,ijio 

Civennes,  1710 

Charleroi,  1077 

Cbarlis,  Archd.  of  Austria,  pro- 
claimed K.  of  Spain,  1703-* 
04*-acknowledged  by  the 
principal  places  in  Catalonia, 

a.  10 

Charles  VI,  Emperor,   i7ii-'i2 
Charles  XIL  K.  of  Sweden,  ex- 
pelled from  Bender  1713 — 
killed,  1718 
Charles^   the    pretender*8    son, 
lands  ill  Scotland  and   pro- 
claims his  father,  1 745— pub- 
lishes manifestoes,  tak^s  his 
lesidence  at  Holjrrood  House^ 


ii^.«— beats  the  English  at 
Preston  Pans,  li.— defeated 
46— returns  to  France^  ih, 

Charleroi^  1692-93 

Charters  of  towns,  corporationf, 
and  boroughs  renewed,  1684 

ChaieaUf  Renaud,  1689, 1762 

Cherboutg,  its  basin  and  fortifi- 
cations destroyed,  1768 

C£/f(7l^^  Indians,  seven  of  their 
chiefs  brought  to  England, 
1730— peace  with  the,  61 

Chesterfield,  E.  of,  1734-45 

Cbeverif   French    G.   defeated 

Chimneys,  a  tax  of  two  shilBpgs 
on  each,  settled  on  the  king 
during  life,  1662 

ChurMU  Capt.  1675— L.  85, 
86 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  taken  by  the 
Portuguese,  1706 

Cmi  M,  1689— settled  U 
830JO00A  during  Geofge  ll/a 
life,  1727 

Chmcard,  £.  of,  1649 

Clarendoui  Henry  Hyde,  E.  c^ 
and  prime  minister^  1660-* 
his  £Bivour  declines,  63,  is 
dismisced,  accused  of  treason^ 
and  withdraws  to  France,  67^ 
87>  88 

Clement  XL  Vopt,  his  kindness 
to  the  pretender,  1721 

Ckrgy,  the  method  of  taxing 
\  he,  altered,  and  the  power  of 
laying  imposition  on  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  transferred 
from  the  convocation  to  the 
house  of  commons,  1664— 
6aspenc«ed  ab  officio  for  refus- 
ing to  take  the  oaths,  168^— 
the  disaffected  keep  a  regular 
correspondence  with  James 
11.  93-— a  grant  of  queen 
Anne  in  favoui  of  the  smaller 
livings,  1704 
Cljford,  Sir  Thomas,  1670 
Clmtan,  L.  1734 
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^takcs  Calcutta  and  defeats  "^^    ^    conferences   for  the 
theSuba,57— takesChander-    ^     " 
nagor,  it. 
Closter  Seven,    convention   of, 

*757 
CIu^j  Mr.  de  la,  1759— defeated 

by  Adna.  Boscawen,  ib. 

Cmn  diminished  and  adulterated^ 

1695 — advice     of     Newton 

upon  it,  ib^ — how    provided 

for,  96,  1705-06-17 
Cohbam,  L.  1719-34 
Cole,  Sir  Edward,  1625-85 
Commerce,    1660— G.    O,   8— 
'  treaty  of,  with  Spain,  1714 
Commons,  publish  their  remon* 

strances,  162&— -the  commons 

in  an  uproar,  29 — six  of  their 

members    imprisoned,    ib, — 

take  no  notice  of  the  king's 

complaints  against   his  Scot-  • 

tish     subjects-^-invade    the 

whole  sovereign  power,    40 

— and  the  ecclesiastical  pow- 
er, ib.  Their  committee  exa- 
mine privy  counsellors  about 

opinions  delivered  In  council, 

ib, — the  king  enters  the  house 

to  have- some  members  arrest- 
ed, 42— consolidate  by  new 

incroachments,  their  usurpa- 
tionsy  of  the  royal  power,  42 

—invent  a  new  distinction 
between  the  king's  office  and 
person  }  levy  under  his  name 
the  forces  they  employ  agalnt 
him ;  issue  orders  for  bring- 
ing in  loans  of  money  and 
plate  ;  propose  conditions  of 
accommodation,  amounting 
to  a  total  annihilation  of  the 
monarch  ial  government. 
Seize  the  king's  revenue,  ma? 
gazines  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, vote  an  address  for  a 
treaty  with  the  king,  i^.— 
require  the  abolition  of  epis- 
copacy, and  the  sanctlpn  of 


\aty  are  broken  gS,  43-"* 
propose  to  the  king  pw- 
jiaries,  to  be  accepted  be- 
•Wy  condescend  to  treaty 
^-oie  that  no  more  ad- 
.1  s^wuld  be  made  to  the 
^'\^-»g»    *^   eogage- 
roeoL^  o  alter  the  present 

govetVent    59 Cbatlca^ 

W-'s  Kf  tcxhe,  60-— -ad- 
dress i  Un^   against  his 
guardsA4.-4^6S  %  bill  for 
the  excli\pn  <(  tb|s  duke  of 
York,  8<SJ.voii  thit  till  thlt 
bill  is    p^d,  tV^y  cannot 
grant  the  kyg  aiyifupply*  »*• 
— resolve    t\at    tVir    votes 
should  be  printed  ci — vote  tn 
address  againet  theriapcnsing 
power,    85— ^c   \vitcd    to 
meet   by  the  I^-.  ^Qrange^ 
88 — go  twice  intda  grand 
com  mi  ttee  to  >  givoidirice  t^ 
the  king  according  p  his  in* 
vitation,  92 — take  ke  al^a«^ 
ration  oath,  1 702-khelr  iU- 
humour  against  thihoniA  of 
lords,  03-04-: — :tttr  num* 
ber  before  and  after  ne  union 
with  Scotland,  07— t>f  y  pas» 
the  famous  proclam^ion  act 
against  riots  anddist^bances, 

Comfrebensim,  bill,  i65) 

C^^^,  P.of,  ^761-6*    1 

Confiaas,  mare^chal  of,  ^eattd, 
i759-6©         , 

Confarmkjf,  Soe  occasional  con- 
formity 

Congress  at  Soisson^  for  tke  pa** 
cification  of  Europe,  itsi  sIovk*  : 


ness,  1729 


Conspiracies,  £dqu)ad  Wallec'j, 
1643 — ^^  '^®  Royalists  a-* 
gainst  Cromwell  13  discovef» 
odj  58-- pf et6n<kd  pppish  plot, 
78,  83— at  Venice,  18— #-rf 
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the  Jacobites  agsltist  K.  * 
ham,  96 

Ccnsttence,  Whtriy  of,  1 68' 

CmtantmopU,  i6o6-^cv'^° 
at,  1730 

'  ^^miitut'um  improved  ^* — 
never  so  much  vial'  *"*^ 
improved  than  undf  ^  ^1' 
na«ty  of  Stuart,  ^-  «*— 
analysis  of.  iu  fj^p^ovc- 
ments^G  0. 9 
Confuetukks  and  ^se^lies  pro- 

hlhitfd,  i(»6o,/8,6>  82 
Conventum  pa^annt,    called 
a  convention  a^  turned  a- 
gain  int*  a  ^arJlnient,  1660 
—and  11  i(ig 
Comweatuf  ortle^y's  asseroblf , 
1661— cvi'ion  among  them, 
1704-0*06 
Cwi^,  Sirl)dmis,  1695 
Cootf,  Co!  1 759-60 
Cofenbagit   conflag ration     at, 

1728 
C^fley,  O.  1688 
Cirnbufy{j.  1683 
Ccrfaratk  act,  i66i — charita* 

l)]c,  172 
Gnvff/ry^ir  John,  1671 
Vonmatioi  oath,  the  form  of, 

1689 
Corsica,  arevolution  in,  1736 
Covenant    i638'«-covcnanters, 
39-  40.45*  50-6«— *bc  act  for 
cstablihing  it  burnt  by  the 
hangnan,  61,  79 
Counify'Ui^iy,  1730 
Court  o/jmtice,  high,    consti- 
tuted,, 1649,  54— the  act  for 
its  erection  burnt  by  the  hang- 
man, 61 
Cfovm  Un^,  1630 
Courtney,  W.  1683 
Courtrqy,  1677 
^''^J'^y  ^ecretaiy,  1720 
Cim>per,lj.  1714 
Crevelt,  battle  at,  1758 
Cnm&rtic^  £.  of«  stntenced  to 
death,  174S 


Cidloden,  battle  of,  7746 

Cumberland,  William  D.  d/# 
1745-46-47 — ^takcs  the  com* 
mand  of  the  army  57-^e- 
feated  at  Hastenbeck  by  ma* 

•    reschal  d'Estrees,  57 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  1629,  37— 
appointed  Gen.  of  the  rebels^ 

•  43-44-45>     47-48-49-50-51- 
52-53— appointed  lord   pro-* 

tector  uf  the  commonttrealth 
by  his  own  council,  ih, — hi* 
death,  165 8^  his  body  dug 
up  from  his  grave,  is  hanged 
and  buried  under  the  gallows, 
60 
Cromwell,  Richard,  1657-58 
CTUir,  Peter  the  Great,  comes  to 
England.  1698— Peter  III. 
abandoning  his  former  confe- 
derates, concludes  a  peace,  and 
soon  after  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  Sweden 
follows  the  example,  1 762 — 
he  is  deposed  and  pat  to 
death, /^. 
Cxarina,  Catherine  )I.  declared 
empress,  r762 

D'Acbe,  Count,  French  Adm« 

r.'759 
Juamien,  1757 

Danby,  E.  of,  1675,  78-79^  88- 

89 
Dangerfield,  1679 
Danen,  1 695,  99 
Dartmouth,  L.  1710 
Davaux,  1688 
Da^jd,  St.  1759' 
Daun,  Austrian  Gen,  1757 
Debts,  public,  important  debate 

on,  1728— its  interest  redue-' 

cd  to  3  per  cent.,  49 
Deists,  1653 
Delamere,  L.  1688 
Dilaval,  1693 
Delinquents,  1640    - 
Demetrius,  fatse^  in  Russia/ 16059 
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iHce 

X  Hoi- 

.  of,  the 

Anne,  ap- 

.dm.  of  Eng- 

A  yearly  sum  of 

IS  voted  for  him. 


y,  Cromweirs  brother- 

.w,  1657,  5Q 

/;9E^^,  the  battle  of,   1704 

— ^important  victory  obtained 

by  the  king  over  the  French 

at,  43 

Devonshire,  Wijlllam  Cavendish^ 
D,  of,  1714 

Di^/^  bombarded,  1694 

Dieskau,  B.  French  Gen.  1755 

Dirges,  M.  P.  1626 

Thllon,  L.   1691 

Dissenters^  or  Non-conformists, 
appellation  given  to  all  sects 
dissenting  from  the  rites  of 
the  established  church  of  Eng- 
land, 1661-62 — A  bill  of  the 
protestant  dissenters,  Bo,  87, 

*  Distillation  of  Spirits  from  grain 
prohibited^  1759 

Dixmude,  1693,  95 

Domijiica  taktn,  1761 

Dorislaus,  envoy  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  Holland,  put 
to  death  by  the  royalists,  1650 

Dorset,  E.  of,  1714 

Douqy,  1 710,  12 

Douglas,  Sir  Joseph,  1^50 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  1683 

Dubois,  Abbe,  1717 

Dudley,  Carleton,  1626 

-,  Diggcs,Sir,  1625 

Duguai'troumi  1707 

Dunkirk,  1662 — bombarded,  94, 

1711,  12, 14*  30 
Dundee f  Graham,  Vise,  of,  1687 


559 

DupUn,  L  cow      .  J    j^.  , 
treason,  1715  ♦teaionus" 

Duquesne,    1676 — l»v     .      11^ 
merica,  taken,  175B  ^ 

Dutch,  the,  take  the  Bi^^g 
from  the  Spaniards,  163^ 
Dutch  guards,  K.  William  is 
obliged  to  dismiss  them,  98 
<-— a  requisition  made  to  the, 
for  the  6000  troops  they  were 
obliged  to  furnish,  and  their 
answer,  175  6-— threatened 
with  a  dreadful  calamity  by 
worms,  33 

Dykvett,  envoy  of  the  P,  of 
Orange,  1688   . 

Earthquakes  in  England,  1 750—* 
at  Lisbon,  55 — the  victims  of 
those  calamities  are  generous** 
ly  relieved  by  the  Englbh 
nation,  ib. 

East -India  Company,  1691,  93, 

95,  98,  1700,  20,  21— its 
charter  prolonged,  30 

m  ,  French,cn ' 
ter  into  an  alliance  with  two 
nabobs  to  depose  that  of  Ar* 
cot,  1 754 

East  Indies,  success  of  the  £ng« 
lish  in  the,  1759 

Edict  of  biant%  revoked,  1686 

Egremoni,  L.  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, 1761 

Elcho,  L.  1645,  1746 

Ejections,  the  inteiposition  of 
peers  in,  dcclareaa  breach  of 
privilege,  1641 — pf  members 
attached  to  the  K.  60,  73,  87,  • 

96,  1701— a  quarrel  between 
the  two  houses  concerning 
contested  elections,  04— ma- 
naged successfully  by  the  to- 
nes, 13— A  remarkable  pro- 
clamation respecting  the  e- 
lections,  15 

Electric  iihock  discovered,  1 74S 
Elliot,  Sir  John,  1625-26,  29 
Embden,  1761 
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»m^f    J    /idcd  into  t 
-^'fT'ilistricU,  1655 
^•■i..!^ restored  in  Scotland^ 
j^f  66 — all  laws  in  favour 
y<M,  repealed^  90 
Emfstp   brother  to   George  I. 

1714 
Essex,  E.  of,    1639 — Gen.  of 
the  rebels,  1643 — his  death, 

46,  79*  83 
Eitrees,  Count  d',  1691— Mar. 

d*,  1762 

Estrade,  Count  d*,  French  Amb, 
his  intrigues,  1639 

Eugene,  P.  1701,02— contracts 
an  intimate  friendship  with 
the  D.  of  Marlborough,  04, 
p6,  09,  11— comes  to  Eng- 
land, 1712 

Eustace,  Sir  Maurice,  chancel- 
lor in  Ireland,  1661 

Exchequer,  shutting  of  the,  1672 
—supplies  the  deficiency  of 
coin,  1706 

Exchequer  Bilh,  fraudulently  en- 
dorsed, 1698 

Exase,  fitst  introduced  in  Eng- 
land, 1643,  85— ^Excbe 
scheme,  1733 

Exportation  of  com  prohibited, 
1740,  59 

thhfax,  commander  for  the  par- 
liament, 1643-44,  45,  49, 
60 

TaJkland,  accused  of  peculation, 
1693 

faikirk,  battle  of,  won  by  the 
'  rebelsi  1746 

Ftttt  ;n  the  kfng*s  and  rebels* 
armies,  1644— -the  usual  pre- 
lude of  every  signal  violence, 

Terdmandt  P.  of  Prussia,  1761 
Fentvick,  Sir  John,  engaged  in 

^he  asaassination  plot,  1 697 
FerdhiaUii,  1^.  beats  the  French 

lit   Creveh,  1758— at  Min* 


den,  59>  6o-*beats  P.  de  Sou* 

bise,  62 
Ferguson,  1683 
Ferrers,   L,    tried  for  murder^ 

1760 
Feversbam^  1685,88 
Fishery,     Whale,     encouraged, 

1 749 — ^white  herring  and  cod 

encouraged,  60 
Fitzray,  Charles,  1675 — Henr)', 

Fitzharris,  1681 

Ffeet,  a  considerable,  is  prepared 
for  the  relief  of  la  Rochelle^ 
1628 

Fleetwood,  Cromwell's  son-in* 
law,  1657,  58, 59 

FieuruSt  battle  of,  1690 

Foley,  Pku\,  1693 

Fontetioy,  the  battle  of,  1745 

Forbin,  Chs.  de,  French  Adm« 
1707 

Forces,  foreign,  in  England,  de^ 
bate  about  them. 

Foundling  Hospital  erected,  1 740 

Franche  Conite  conquered  by 
Lewis  XIV.  1608 

Franklin,  discovers  the  identity 
of  the  electric  fire  and  light- 
ning. 1757 

Frederic  L  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, proclaimed  first  King 
of  Prussia,  1701 

Frederic,  P.  eldest  son  of  Geoi^e 
II.  is  created  P.  of  Wales, 

•  1 7  28 — marries  the  princebs  of 
Saxe  Gotha,  36 — repairs  to 
England,  joins  the  opposition, 
37— displeasure  of  the  king 
towards  him,  conAequenceSy 
ih  -*hc  is  reconciled  with  the 
king,  42 

Fribourg,  1713 

Fronde,  war  of  the,  1649 

Frost,  hard,  1683 

Fund  Act,    some   account    of, 

Furnesx  1092 
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Galds,  Count,  1711 

CaliieOi  1633 

Galway,  E.  of,  censured,  1710 

Gascoigny  Sir  Thomas,  1680 

Gauhier,  Al)bot,  1711 

Gema,  1 684-* all  its  magazines 

of  provisions  burnt  by  Adm. 

Mathews,  1742 
Gerrard,  Sir  Gilbert,  4683 
Gertruydemhergy  1716 
Ghent y  170B,  12 
Gibraltaf,   conquest  of^    1704, 

XI,   27,  29 
Gin  Act,  1736 — ^repealed,  42 
Ginckhy  created  E.  of  Athlone, 

and  B.  of  Aghrim,  1691 
Glamorgan,  E.  of,  1646 
Glasgow,  1679 
G/^7if0^>  the  massacre  of.   1692, 

95  ' 
Gloucester,  siege  of,  1643 — ^the 

X.  is  obliged  to  raise  it,  ib, — 

D.  of,  the  K/s  brother,  1660 

^— the  son  of  princess  Anne, 

1700 

Godolfbm,  1679,  88,  93,  1704, 
05,  07,  08,  09,  I  o 

Gordon,  D.    of,    1689— Duch- 
ess of,  1711 L.  Lewis, 

1746 

Goree,  islimd^  taken,  1758 

Gortz,  Swedish  B.  resident  in 
Holland,  seized  with  his  pa 
pers,  1717 

Gottingefr,  1761 

Gourville,  1674 

Grandval,  his  plot,  1692 

^amXHe,  %\v  Bcvil,  1643 — E. 
of,  secretary  of  state,  1746 

Gray,  L.  1683,  85 

Grenada  taken  1^  the  English, 

1759 
Greenville,    Sir    John,^    ^€59* 

.60  •  ^'  •  . 

Orenfrilk;  1737 
Grey,  L.  1722 
QruadaJoupe,  taken  by  the  Eng- 

'lish,  1759 


Guards,  K/s,  1 674, 79— the  3d 
and  4th  troops  6f  life  guards 
disbanded.  1746     • 
Guardian  of  the  Realm,  1716 
GuiTieas,   an  attempt  to  lower 

their  value,  1717  '* 

Guiscard,  Marquis  de,  1711 
Gustavus,  K  of Swedcn,marchef  • 
into  Grermany  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  (^pressed  protcs--**. 
tants,  1630 — ^frees  Germany 
from  the  yoke  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  and  perishes  in  the 
middle  of  a  complete  victoiy, 
ih. 
Gwin,  Eleanor,  1684 

Habeas  Corpus  Ad,  1679— »««- 

pended,  1708,  15,  22,  46 
Hair  powdering  first  introduced, 

1614 

Hackney  Coaches,  prohibited 
from  standing  in  the  street, 
1635 

Halifax,  Vise.  i679»  85 

Hales,  Sir  Ed.  Hales,  1688 

Halifax,  Vise.  i679*  »5— M. 
of,  89 — impeached,  i7o»-^ 
L.  Halifax,  1714— 'A  town  ol 
that  name,  built  in  Nova 
Scotia,  49 

Hamhden,  1637,  42 — ^killed,  34 
—John,  1683 

Hamilton,  M.  of,  sent  to  treat 
with  the  covenanters,  1638, 
39*  45.  48»  49— D.  of,  1650 
—mortally  wounded,  1651— 
5ir  Robert,  1689— D.  of,  ib. 
1702,  04 — created  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain,  daims  his  place 
in  the  house  of  lords,  11,  12 

Hammond,  Col,  gov.  of  the  Isfe 
of  Wight,  1647 

Hanover  Family,  1702 — Elector 
of,  takes  the  command  of  the 
confederate  army,  o7 — the 
queen  displeased  at  his  con* 
duct,  12,  13— harawed  by  th« 
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whigs  with  demands  of  mo- 
ney, 1*3.  i4-^great  displeasure 
of  the  queen  towards  him,  and 
a  remarkable  letter  of  her  ma- 
jesty to  him,  ib. 

Hanomer,  duchy,  made  the  Qi\i 
electorate  of  Germanyi  1692 

Hanoverians,  great  jealousy  of 
the  English  on  account  of  the 
pretended  partiality  and  pre- 
ference she;irn*  to,  in  dis- 
grace of  the   British  trpoos^ 

Hanoverian  Forces,    in    British 

pay,  land  in  England,  1756. 
Harcourtt  L.  Chancellor^  17 141 

Hardwicke,  L.  Chancellor,  his 
virtues  and  abilities,  i7d7— - 
succeeds  in  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation among  the  ministers, 

Harleian  Manuscripts ,  1753 

Harley,  Robert,  l()93,  1707-08, 
10,  II— created  B.  of  Wig- 
more,  £.  of  O&ford  and  Mor- 
timer, ib, 

Harrington^  E,  of,  secretary  of 
state,  1746 

Harrison^  Col.  of  the  rebellious 
army,  sent  to  conduct  the  K. 
to  I^ndon,  1649 

Harttngton,  M.  of,  L.Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  1756' 

Haversbam,  L.  1705 

fiavannab,  the  island,  taken  hj 
the  English,  1762 

Havre  de  Grace,  bombarded, 
1694— and  i"  ^^759 

Hawke,  Rear-Adm.   iJ^fQQ 

HanvJey,  Gen.  1746 

Hazelrigt  1^39,42 

Heartb-money  abolished,  1^89 

Heidelberg,  1693 

Heinsins,  pensionary,  tJo6,  ti 

Henrietta   of  France    marries 
.  Charles  |.  1625 


Higb  Commission,  1630,379  4<t 
—suppressed,  41,  86,  6.  0» 
8. 

Hisib  Treason^  a  bill  for  regolat* 
ing  trials  of,  1695 

HilU  John,  17^0 

Hodgson ,  Gen.  1761 

Hogue,  la,  169a 

Hochtet^  1704 

Holland,  £.  of,  1639,  48 

Holland,  New,  discovered  iir 
1618 

HoUisy  Denzel  L.  1660 

Holmes,  Sir  Robeirt,  expels  the 
Dutch  from  Cape  Corse,  Cape 
Verde,  the  isle  of  Gor6e,  anci 
Nova  Belgia,  166*4 — commb-> 
dore,  1750-59 

Home,  £.  of,  1700 

Hooke,  col.  sent  to  Scotland  by 
the  Pretender,  i7o7 

Hofton,  Sir  Ralph,  1643 

Hosier,  Adm.  17*6 

Horse  Guards  and  Foot  GuarcM 
to  attend  the  K.  first  establish- 
ed, 16O0 

Hot  bam,  1643 

Howard,  L.  1683 

Hudson  s  Bay,  r7** 

Hungary,  insurrection  io,  1703 

Huntingdon,  £.  of,  t6^t 

Huxelles,  Mar^fchald',  171P-11 

Huy,  1693.94— taken  bjr  the 
French,  i7o5 — retaken  by  tba 
D.  of  Marlborough,  i3« 

Jacobitei,   i69i-92^wo  dlSo!t.v 

rent  classes  of,  1703,  Q7#  »4» 
18  i  o,  T     ^ 

Jamaica,  conquest  of,  1655 

Jam^  /A  K.  before  the  opeoianc 
of  the  congress  publishes  t^ 
manifestoes,  1697— his  apa#v 
thy,  i7bo— his  death,  1791 

Jansenism,  1 657  — r-  qiM^eto- 
about,  1727,  40, 5-8 

Jiferks,  1^85,  QB 

Jmnngs,   Sarah,   Coiu^tcM  f« 
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Marlborough,  1702,  07, 
09-10 — john— Adm.  26 

Jersey,  L.x7it,i^ 

Jesuits 9  2i  proclamation  against 
the,  and  catholic  priests, 
iGdj,  66,  8<5— dissolved  in 
France,  62 

Jews,  an  act  for  naturalizing 
them  passed,  1 753— repealed, 
ib. 

Imprisonment  of  the  king*s  Ser- 
jeant, 1628 

Indemnity  acts,  1690 

Indigo,  an  act  for  encouraging 
the  culture  and  manufacture 
of,  in  America,  1748 

Inoculation  of  small  pox  intro- 
duced and  first  tried  in  Eng- 
land, 1727 

Independents,  a  new  sect,  1644, 

Indians  in  America,  called  the 

Six  Nations,  1754 
Inniskiliin,  1689 
Inquiry  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 

1707,  42 — on  the  conduct  of 

the  ministers,  57 
Insurance,  a  bill  prohibiting— 

on  ships  belonging  to  France, 

1748 
Insurrection^  in  Scotland,    16^8 

—in  favour  of  the    king  m 

Kent,    Surrey,    £ssex,     and 

•  "Wales,  48-49 

Inverness,  the  citadel  taken  by 

the  rebels,  1 746 

Joyce,  Cornet,  1647 

Ireland,    1641  — i  nsurrection   a- 

^ainst  the  English  protestants, 

-3.—: — subdued    by     Ireton, 

.  1651        ^ 

Iteton,  1649,  51,60 

Iri^,  above    40,000  pass  into 

Ibreign  service  after  the  death 

•0f  Charles  L   1649 — 20,000 

ttan^rted  to  France,  91 

Irisb  farfnturts,  inquiries  res- 
pecting the  grai^ts  of,  1)00 

o  o 


Irish,  pursue  every  method  of 

limiting  the  king's  authority, 

1641 
Judges,  independence  of,  secured, 

1 64 1  — their  salaries  augment- 

ed,  1758 
Jummville  murdered,  13^54 
Jttn«  regulated,  1730 
Juxon,  Bish.  1649 


Kensington  palace,  ho^^i,  i€S9 

Kent,  D.  of,  1714 

Kentish  petition,  1701 

Keiterlauter,  1713 

Keiserswaeri,  1702 

Keppel,  Commodore,  1758,  61 

Keroualle,  Madame,  afterwards 
duchess  of  Fortsmout]?^ 
1670 

Kitid,  1699 

Killegrew,  1693 

Kilmanseck,  baroness  of,  1717 

Kilmamoc,  E.  of,  sentenced  to 
death,  1746 

Kirke,  Colonel,  1685,  9o 

Knight,  Robert,  cashier  of  the 
South-Sea  Company,  arrested 
on  the  continent  and  confined 
in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp, 
makfs  his  escape,  1721 

Knights,  order  of  the  knights  of 
Bath  revived,  1725— of  St, 
Lewis  in  France,  1693 

Konigsmark,  Count,  a  Swedish 
nobleman,  his  tragical  deatli, 
1727 


LaRppe  Bucklehurgh,  Count  of, 

'  1762-63 
Lally,  Gen.  1758-59— condemn- 
ed to  death,  61 
Lambert,  1648,  57^  59-60 
Latwashire  phtf*)!^  1 
Land-tax  lowered,  1732 
Landaup  1702,  13  ^ 

Landr^cy,  1712 
Lane,  1651 
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Lansdofvn,  L.  commiUed  to  the 
tower  for  high  treason,  1715 

Laud,  Archb.  of  Canterbury, 
1630,  33 — is  iropeachedj  40 
—executed,  45 

LauderdaU,  E.  ofy,i650i  61,  70 

Laudobn,  Gen.  1761 

Lauzon,'  Count  de,    1688  89- 

90 

Law,  John,  author  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Scheme,  caihe  to  Eng- 
land, 1721 

Latvfeh.  battle  of,  won  by  the 
French,  17  ^y^ 

Layer,  enlists  men  for  thePreten- 
jder,  1722-23 

League  of  Holland,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Lower  Saxony 
against  the  emperof,  1626—- 
of  the  Rhine,  1658 — of  Augs- 
bourg.  1637 

Lcede,  Spanish  Gen.  1717 

Leeds,  Thomas  Osborne,  .M.  olf 
Caermarthen,  created  D.  of, 
1710 

Legge,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer— his  resignation,  1 757 

Lennox,  Charles,  D.  of,  1675 

Lesluy  Scottish  Gen.  1650        • 

Levellers  t  1647,  49 

Lewis  XI F.  K.  of  France- 
Charles  1 1,  sells  his  neutrality 
to,  1677 — informs  James  II. 
of  the  preparations, and  inten- 
tions of  the  P.  of  Orange, 
and  offers  to  reinforce  the 
English  fleet  with  a  squadron 
of  French  ships,  88 — or  to 
inarch  an  army  into  the  Ne- 
therlands, 88-89 — —offers 
terms  fur  a  general  peace,  93 
—agrees  to  furnish  an  army 
to  K.  James,  and  every  thing 
necessary  for  a  descent ;  sup- 
ports the  P.  of  Conty  as  a 
candidate  for  the    crown  of 

.  Poland  refused  by  K.  James, 
1^7...^  important     proposi- 


tions made  by  bim  to  K. 
James,  and  rejected,  i3.— -pro- 
poses to  K.  William  a  parti- 
tion of  the  Spanish  monar- 
chy after  the  death  of  Charles 
11.  98 — ^vbitB  king  James  in 
his  last  moments,  and  pro- 
mises to  acknowledge  the  t^. 
of  Wales  K.  of  England, 
1 701— proposes  terms  of  paci- 
fication, 06,  09-^his  offers 
are  published,  together  with 
the  demands  of  the  allies,  ib, 
-—makes  new  applications  for 
peace,  1710— -a  remarkable 
answer  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  the 
£.  of  Stairs  ;  dies,  1 715 

Lewis  XV,  K.  of  France;  h\A 
marriage,  1725 — an  attempt 
to  assassinate  him,  57 

ZrfV^if,  1693,  1705 

Ligoraer,  Sir  John,  1745— taken 
at  the  battle  of  Laffeldt,  47 

lAMa  swallowed  up  by  an  earth- 
quake, 1746 

Limerick,  1690— reduced  by  K. 
William,  91 

Lindesey,  £.  of,  1643 

Lisbon,  earthquake,  1755 

Lisle,  Sir  George,  1 648 

Littleton  or  Lyttleten,  after^ 
wards  L.  his  eloquence,  1736^ 

.37 
laturgy,  1637— 'in  Scotland>  th. 

Loans,  forced,  1626 

London,  dreadful  conflagration, 
1666,  see  Plague — its  char- 
ter forfeited,  1683 — alarm 
bells  rung  and  beacons  fired 
in,  88 — raises  in  four  days 
200,oool.  for  the  P.  of  Orange 
89— London  wooden  bridge 
set  on  fire,  1758 

London  Bridge,  act  for  repairing^ 

1758 
Londonderry  besieged  by  the  Ja- 
cobites, 1689 
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Lords  of  articles  in    Scotland^ 

1 64 1  — restored,  6 1 
L$rds,  house  of,  their  modera- 
tion, 1628— the  attorney-ge- 
neral appears  in  ^he  house, 
and  by  the  king's  command 
enters  an  accusation  of  high 
treason  against  Pym,  Hamb* 
den,  Hollis,  Haslerig,  Strode^ 
i642-^the  doors  of  the  house 
locked  up  to  prevent  their 
assembling,  49— called  the 
other  house,  59 — the  former 
house  of,  reinstated,  60— 
their  address  to  the  P.  of 
Orange,  1688 

Lorge,  Mareschal  de,  1693 

Lorient,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
against,  1 746 

Jjorrain,  1677 — D.  of,  1714 

Lotteries^  1759 

Lovaty  L.  1746 

Loudon  Forty  taken  by  the  Chero« 
keeSy  1760 

Louishourgy  174B,  58 

Louvois,  1692 

Lucas,  Sir  Charles,  1644^  48 

Lunfs  plot,  1694 

Luxembourg,  Mareschal  D.  of, 

1677,  93*^5 
Lyttkion,  Gov.  of  South  Caro- 
lina, marches  against  the  Che* 
rokees,  1760 

Mac  Cartie,  1689 

Macclesfield,  E.  of,  1683 — L, 
'  chancellor  impeached  for  pre- 
varication and  condemned^ 
1724 

Madras,  1759 

Madrid,  the  K/s  palace  and  ar* 
chives  destroyed  by  fire,  1734 

Maestrkbt,  1676,  93,  95 

Magdalen  Hospital,  the  institu- 
tion of,  1750 

Mahomet,  J717 

Mabon,  1718,  27 

Mabon  Port,  1718,  27 

Maintenon,  Madame  dc,  1699 


Majorca  and  Ivica,  1706 
Malignant  and  'uAcked,  epithets 
given  to  the  king's  adherents  5 
while  those  of  the  parliament 
were  called  god^  and  well  af- 
fected, 1642 
Malflaquety  battle  of,  1709 
Malt,  duty  on^  extended  to  Scot- 
land, 1713 
Manchester,  Montague,  £.   of. 
Gen.    for     the     parlian^ent, 
1643-44,  60,  1700 — riots  at, 
58,  the  town  of>  taken  by  the 
rebels,  45 
Mansion   House  founded,   1739 

'• — inhabited,  52 
Manwaring,  Dr.  imprisoned  by 
the  commons  and  suspended 
during  three  years,  1628 — his 
pardon  and'  promotion  com—, 
plained  of  by  the  commons, 
1629 
Mar,  E.  of.  1715       '  . 
Marchmont,  E.  of,  1703,  34 
Marigalante  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish,! 759 
Maritime  laws  of  England  ex- 
tended to  America,  1755 
Mar/borou^b^E.  of,  i689-9o-9i 
—his  disgrace,  92 — countess 
of,  ib,  9S-— appointed  pleni- 
potentiary to-  the  states  gene- 
ral and  commander  of   the 
English  troops    in   Holland, 
1 70 1 -02-03-04-Q5 — ^writes  to 
mareschal  de  Villars,  ib,  o0- 
07  08-09 — o^ers  his  services 
to  the  Pretender  and  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover,    10-11— 
charged  with  various  pecula- 
tions, 13-14,57-58 
MarsbaTs  court  abolished,  1641 
Marriage  acty  1753 
Marsaglia,  the  battle  of,  1693 
Marseilles,  a  dreadful,  plague  at, 

1720  ' 
Martimco  taken  by  the  English, 

1762  • 
Mary,    Princess,    Charles    I.% 
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daughter,  marries  William  P. 
of  Orange,  1 64 1 — Mary, 
daughter  of  the  D.  of  York, 
(JamcB  II )  marries  the  P.  of 
Orange,  1677 
iiasbam,  Mrs.  queen  Anne*8  fa- 
vourite, 1707, 10, 12-13-14 

Mftssacreoi  Qencoe,  1691 

MMbews,  Adm.  1742— declar- 
ed incapable  of  serving  in  his 
majesty's  navy 

MO'iukoff,  Muscovite  Amb.  in- 
sult ed>  consequences^  tJcQ 

Maurice,  P.  1643 

Mazanielle,  1647 

Mazarin,  Card.  1651,  54,  52- 
53 — duchess  of,  61, 7s>  ^9 

Mazulipatam,  1759 

Mi£cis,  iqueen  dowager  Mary 
of,  banished  from  France  and 
fetired  into  England;  is  de- 
sired after  a  residence  of  three 
years  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
1640 

Melfort,  £«  of,  1701 

Mehil^  1690 

Mesnager,  1711-12 

Memn^  1712 

Mercy,  Count,  1 709 

Muidleton,  Gen.  of  the  rebels, 
1644— created  £.  and  sent 
commissioner  to  the  Scottish 
parliament,  1661,  08, 1707 

Milford,  £.  of,  James's  prime 
minister,  1691 

'Militia,  1630 — some  rules  about, 
63,  G.  O.  8,  1692— first  es- 
tablished in  France,  1726 

MilUnanam,  1649,  53-^insur- 
rection  of,  Co 

Milum,  Cromwell's  secretary, 
1C60 

Mmast  (Las)  Spanish  Gen. 
1707 

Mtnden,  battle  at,  1750 

Minorca^  surrender  ox,  to  the 
French,  1756 

Mirepotx,  D,  of,  French  Amb. 
*755 


Mississiffi  Scbeirie,  1718,  21 
Monarcty,  dissolution  of,  1 649 
MorikfGtoTgc,  1 651-*— proclaims 

R  Cromwell,  58*59-60,  66 
MonkUmt  Gen«  i759«  62 
Monmouth,  D.  of,  i678-79>  ^5* 

Mons,  1691, 1709 

Montague,  Edward,  1659-60-* 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 

1696 
Montcalm,  i759 
Motttecuculli,  1673,  7^ 
Montgomery,  1690 — ^Colhb  suc- 
cess  against  the  Cherokees, 

1760 
Montreal,  i759-fc 
Montrose,  £«  of,  1645— e^ecut-* 

ed,  i65o,  1714,  34 
Mordaunt,  active    and    coura« 

geous  Royalist,  1659-60 
More,^og€x,  1641 
Morocco,  Emperor  of,  assists  iht 

English  in  the  destruction  of 

Sal  lee.  a  receptacle  of  pirates, 

1636 
Mortice,  Mr.  1660 
Mortmain,  the  statute  of,  Alt%r« 

ed,  1736 
Munden,  Sir  John,  i7Q2 
Murrey,  Gen.  1760 
Museum,    Sritish,    estflbltshed, 

1753 
Mutiny    BUI,    extended  to  the 

Fast  Indies,  1754— to  Ame- 
rica, 55 
Mutiny,  symptoms  of,  betrayed 
by  the  deet,  1688 


JJ^amur,  1692,  95 
JVox/^,  Saarburgb,  17^2 
Naturalization   of   the   French 
protestantiB.     See  Protesienlu 
The  benefit  of,  restradned  to 
the  time  of  residence  in  fing- 
land,  1752 
Navigation  act,  1652 
Navy,  English^  G.  O.  8 
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Nerva,  battle  of^  won  by  Charles 
XII.  1700 

Netherlands,  a  powerful  army 
asflembled  in  the>  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  1708 

Newcastle,  E.  of,  1643 — created 
M*ik,  44 — D.  of,  1717,46 
—his  answer  in  council  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  61 

Nezvfoundlafui,  1711, 62 

Newgate  Prison,  a  dreadful  in- 
fection in,  1750 

Newton,  Isaac,  knighted,  i7o5, 

17 
Niagara  Fort  taken,  1 759 

Ntcbolas,  Sir  £dward,  secretary 
of  state,  1660— his  resigna- 
tion, 62 

Nimeguen,  1676 

Nvvemois,  D.  of,  Min.  Plcnip.  of 
France,  1762 

Nomlles,  Mareschal  de,  1694, 
1710 

Nonccnformists,  suspension  of 
the    laws     enacted    against, 

1()72 

Non  Jurors^  1689 

NorrisySiT  John,  Adm.  1710-1  r, 

15.  27 
Nortb^L.  1722 

Northumberland,  £.  of,  1640* 

Norton,  16^1 

Nottingham,  Charles  I«  erects 
his  royol  standard  at,  ib'42— « 
£.  of,  88-89,  92^-^ismissed, 

93»  »7i4 
Nova  Scotia,  a  new  colony  form- 
ed in,  1749— differenceii  ^^^^' 
ing  between     England    and  - 
France  respecting  its  bounda- 
ries, 54 

Oalf  Charles  II.  shelters  him- 
self upon  an,  1691 
0^^i,Titus,  and  Tongue,  1678, 

8.1,  «5, 89 
Oecasionai    conformilyj   htiX    a- 


gainst ;  pas<>ds  the  house  of 
commons  -,  is  rejected  by  the 
upper  house ;  1 703 — passes 
both  houses,  iir— the  acts  a- 
gainst,  repealed,  18 

Ogle,  Sir  Chaloner,  Adm,  at- 
tempts without  success  seve- 
ral attacks  against  the  Spanish 
colonies,  1743 

Orange,  P.  of,  1650 — Princess, 

eo—P.  72,74,  7^-77-78>  85* 
88 — his  manifesfo,  i^.— P.  of, 
elected  stadtholder,  i747 
Ordinance,  self-denying,  1 644 
Orford,   Edward  Russel,  E,  of, 

impeach^,  1701,  14 
Orkney,  E.  of,  1703 
Orleans,  D.  of,  1 70^),  08 
Ormond,  D.  of,  1643 — proclaims 
the  K.  (Charles  II.)  in  Ire- 
land, 49,  58,  68,  71,  81,  86, 
1702,  12,  14-15 — impeached. 

Orphans,  asylum  for  abandoned, 

founded,  1758 
Orrety,  L.  164/ — ^E.  of,  1722 
Osborne,  Adm.  1758-59 
Osnaburg  taken,  1761 
Ostalric,  j695 
Oxenstiern,  1633 
Oxford,    1643 — university,   83, 

^7>95 
Oxford,   E.    of,    1688— Robert 
Harley,  created  E,  of,  17 11 - 
12-13-14 — impeached,     15— 
acquitted,  17 

Palmer,  Mrs.  afterwards  creat- 
ed duchess  of  Cleveland,  1 063 

Papists,  1629,  41— commanded 
to  depart  from  London  and 
Westminster,  92 

Parliament  assembled  at  Oxford, 
1625 — dissolved  by  Charles 
I.  — with  a  resolution  of  not 
calling  any  more,  1629 — re- 
assembled after  an  intermis- 
sion of  above  eleven  years, 
1640— dissolved,  j^.— asseni-i 
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bled  again,  ii.— >&  bill  is  ia« 
aued,     enacting    that  .  they 
should  be  trienniaU  i3.— ap* 
point  a  committee  with  great 
powers  to  sit  during  the   re- 
cess,   and  another  to   attend 
the  king    in    Scotland,  4t-.-« 
publish    a    remonstrance    a- 
gainst  the  king,  who  publish 
es  a  refutation,  ib, — impose 
heavy    taxes,  1643 — a  cove- 
pant  ;  make  a  new  great  seal, 
and  declare  void  all  patents, 
sealed  by  the  king,  i^.— treat 
for  a  nearer  confederacy  with 
the  Scots,  i^.-^the  king  sum- 
moned to  Oxford  all  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses,  44 — two 
parliaments  existing  at  once^ 
tb, — make  no    reply    to  the 
king's  pacific  messages,  46-^- 
alarmed  at  the  army's  insur- 
rection, complies  with  all  their 
demands,    47 — address     the 
king    in    a,  more  respectful 
styles  a   committee  of  both 
bouses  is  sent  to  the  Isle  of 
'Wight  to  treat  with  the  king, 
they  extort  from  Charles  ex- 
orbitant concessions    subver- 
sive of  the  constitution,  46-^ 
Praise-God  Bare-fione  parlia- 
ment composed  by  Cromwell, 
1^53 — they    dissolve     them- 
selves after  six  months,  ib, — 
the  new  parliament  created  by 
Cromwell   is  assembled,  and 
display  a  refractory  spirit,  54 
—18    dissolved,    .55—a    new 
parliament  lb  summoned  by 
Cromwell  who  uses  every  art 
to  irifluence  the  elections,  and 
rejects  about  one  hundred  who 
were  obnoxious  to  him,  56 — 
the  rest  pass  a  bill  for  invest- 
ing him   with  royal  dignity, 
57 — dissolved,      58 — assem- 
bled   again     by      Cromwell 
fi^nd  scon  after  dissolved,  59 


—the  long  parliament'  dis- 
solved/ by    Cromwell  ;  re- as- 
sembled by  the  council  of  offi- 
cers and  assume  the  wholo 
authority  of  government,  ib. 
—why  called  the  rump  par- 
liament,   ib. — they    dissolve 
themselves,  60 — triennial  act 
repealed,  64-— a  contest  res- 
pecting the  length  of  the  last 
prorogation,  77 — alarmed  at 
the  growing  power  of  France, 
i^.— dissolved,  7f— they  vote 
that  king  James  had  abdicat- 
ed,   89 — acts    of  corruption, 
bribery,  and  venality  of  some 
members,  95 — subscribe   an 
act  of  association  for  the  de- 
fence   of  the  king,  96 — dis- 
solved, 1702—- vote  a  yearly 
sum  of  ico,oool.  in  favour 
of  the  P.  of  Dvnmark,  ib^ — 
pass  a  bill  appointing  a  re- 
gency /in     case    of   Queen 
"Anne's  death,  05 — an  address 
to  the  queen  desiring  that  she 
would  entertain  thoughts  of  a 
second     marriage,     08 — the 
triennial  act  is   repealed  and 
the  term   of  parliament*  ex- 
tended to  seven  years,  16 
Parliam(nt  in  Scotland,  1633— 
make  no  account  of  th^oyal 
authority,     i^.^—— proclaims 
Charles    11.    as  king,    i650, 

1 705 

Parliament  in  Ireland,  James  IL 
open  s  the  :^;ession,  1 68b^ —  re- 
peal the  act  of  settlement  and 
pass  an  act  to  attaint  of  trea- 
son all  Irish  protestants  of 
both  sexes  absent  from  Ire- 
land, ib. — prorogued  by  K. 
James,  ib. 

Parma,  D.  of,  his  agent' in  ItfOn« 
don  is  ordered  to  depart  the 
kingdom  in  two  days,  1725 
— battle  of,  and  Guartalla,  35 

Parr  dies,  152  years  old,  1635 
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Partition  treaty ,  new,  f  700 
Peace  with  France^  and  SpBin> 
1629 — a  cry  for,  is  renewed, 
1643 — negociations  for,  inef- 
fectually resumed,  45 — peace 
between   Cromwell  and    the 
Dutch,    1654—   articles    of 
peace  between  England  and  ^ 
Prance,  55 — with  the  Dutch,  *. 
74 — of  Utrecht, — 1 7 1 3 — be- 
tween    Great     Britain    and 
Spain,  2 1 — between  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Spain,  25— 

^  between  France,  England,  and 
the  confederates,  48 

Peers,  sixteen  for  iScotland^ 
English  summoned  to  attend 
the  K.  in  his  expedition 
against  Scotland,  1639—' 
great  conncil  of,  assembled  at 
York  by  the  K.  40 — sixteen 
of  them  are  appointed  to  meet 

'  the  Scottish  commissioners  for 
a  pacification,  ih,  17 — presen| 
A  petition,  insisting  on  a  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  80  ■  ■  ■ 
^  twelve  new  peers  created, 
17 1 1 — their  number  in  the 
reis;n  of  James  I.  and  in  the 
following,  19 — thfi  bill  for 
limiting  their  number  reject- 
ed by  the  house  of  commons, 
ih. 

Pelbam,  1746— chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  his  character  and 
death,  1754 

Pembroke,  E.  of,  1705 

Penn,  iGpi 

Pension-bill,  1730-31,  &c. 

Perib  entered  by  the  rebels,  1746 
— D.  of,  ib. 

Peruvian  Bark  first  brought  in 
France,  163© 

Peter,  Czar.     Sec  Czar  Peter 

Peterborou^b,  E.  of,  1705,  13 

Petirvaramng^  battle  of,  1 7 16 

Petitions,  seditious,  1649,  42-— • 
regulated,  61 

Petitioners  and  jibborrers,  80— 
nf  the  county  of  Kent,  1701 


PbeeuaniSf  isle  of  the,  1659 

"Pbitip  F.  K.  of  Sp^n,  his  snc- 
cess  in  Portugal,  1704,  12— 
resigns  the  crown  to  hia  $cfa 
and  reascends  the  throne^  24 

Philips,  Sir  Robert,  1625 

PbUipsburg,t6y6,  1734 

Piemont  invaded,  1 69 1 

Pi^neroh  1 693 

Pitt,  William,  afterwards  L. 
Chatham,  his  eloquence, 
1736-37,  46 — succeeds  Mr. 
Fox  in  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  56<»resigns  the  seals, 
57 — is  presented  on  that  oc- 
casion with  the  freedom  of 
several  towns,  i^. — is  reinstat* 
ed  in  his  office,  ibi' — his  speech 
in  council,  61— his  resigna* 

-  tion,  lb, 

Pittsburg,,  1758 

Place  bill,  or  Pension  bill,  1730- 

Placentia,  1711 

PiaguersLgts  in  London,  1665 
— at  Marseilles^  1721 

Platen,  Gen.  1761 
.  Plays,  and  play  houses,  a  bill  to 
restrain  the  players  from  act- 
ing  any  new  plays  till   ap- 
proved by  the  administration, 

'   »'737 
Plot  in  Ireland,  of  Roger  More;, 

1641— a    pretended    popish, 

78 — Rye    House   plot,  83— 

plot  in  Scotland,  90 — Grand- 

val's  plot,92— Lancashire  plot, 

95— plot  in  Scotland,  1 703 

Pococke,  Adm.  beats  Count 
d'Ach6, 1758-59,68 

Poland,  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
chosen  K.  of,  1696 

Polignac,  the  abbe,  aflerwardi 
Cardinal  of,  1697,  *7^o 

Pomfret,lS».  of,  1714 

Pandicbety,  1680,  93,  1759.P- 
its  surrender,  Qi 

Popery » complaints  against,  162^ 
78,80 

Populace^  riots  of  the,  1641 
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Pcrlcous,  Captitih^  mwiitrtA  hy 
the  mob,  1737 

Portland,  W.  Bentinck,  E.  of 
^697,  98— »iin peached,  i7oi 

Porio  Bello  taken  by  Adm.  Ver- 
non, 1740 

Portocarrero,  Card.  1700 

Portugal,  the  infanta  of,  marries 
Charles  II.  1662 — war  dc- 
clared  by  France  and  Spain 
against,  1762— the  title  of 
most  faithful  majesty  given 
by  the  Pope  to  the  K.  of,  49 
•^an  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  K.  of,  58 

Povjer,  dispensing,  1685 

PawiSfD,  of,  1691 -^committed 
to  the  tower  for  high  treason, 

Prajpie,  battle  of,  1757 
Praue-God  BarebtnteSf  1653,  60 
Prerogative,  Royal,  J  63 7,  91 
Pres^terians,  1 643 — contests  be- 
tween them  and  the  indepen- 
dents, 46,  47,  48,  59,  60,  61, 
62,  68^  90 
Preston,  L.  1691 

,  the  battle  of,  1715 
— Pans,    the    battle    of, 

1745 
Pretender,  his  birth,  1688,  1707 

•—assumes  the  name  of  Chev* 
de  St.  George,  08, 09--writcs 
to  the  Queen,  1711— addres- 
les  against  him,  13,  14 — a 
reward  of  ioo,ooo1.  promised 
for  apprehending  him,  ib,^^ 
receives  an  intimation  from 
-  M.  de  Torcy  to  quit  the  terri- 
tories of  France,  f^.— -his  ma- 
nifesto, ib,-" — proclaimed  in 
Scotland  under  tbd  name  of 
James  III.  15 — arrives  at 
Peterhead,  ib* — is  solemnly 
proclaimed  af.Fetteross,  i^.— - 
fnarries  a  daughter  of  John 
Sobieski,  K.  lof  Poland,  and 
returns  to  France,  16,  18 — a 
Ifeew  conspiracy  in  his  favour. 


js-^his  declaration,  li.— pre* 
parations  in  his  favour  carried 
on  in  France  in  concert  with 
disaffected  persons  in  England, 
44 — unsatisfactoty  answer  of 
the  K.  of  France  on  this  occa- 
sion—war is  declared  and 
proclaimed  on  both  sides, 
ib, — a  new  law  against  trtfa« 
sonable  correspondence;,  at- 
tainting of  hig^  treason  any 
of  the  pretender's  sons,  in 
case  they  should  attempt  to 
land  in  Great  Britain,  ii.— ^ 
his  protest  against  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapclle,  48— re- 
ceives an  intimation  to  depart 
from  France,  ib. — is  seized 
and  sent  out  of  the  kingdom, 
ib. 

Pride f  Col.  in  the  rebel's  army, 
1648 

Princess  Royal,  married  to  the  P. 

.  cf  Orange^  1783 

Prior,   Matthew,    1698,   1711, 

Proclamations,  K.*s,  executed  as 
laws,  1635  -—  Proclamation 
Act,  17 14 

Protestants,  foreigners,  bill  of  na« 
turalization  for,   1708  —  re* 

pealed,  12 proposed  again 

and  rejected,  47 

Protestant  Succession,  1714 

Prussia,  ertcted  into  a  kingdom, 
1701 

Prynne,  how  punished  for  a  libel, 
1636 

Pultiney,  William,  1730— all 
the  places  possessed  by  Sir  R. 
Walpole  are  offered  to  him, 
with  the  power  of  forming  his 
own  administration,  42—  cre- 
ated £.  of  fiath,  ib. 

Puhowa,  battle  of,  2700 

Puritans,  1629,  30,  37,  40 

Pym,  Mr.  1625,  37,  42 — his 
death,  1644 

Pyrenees,  treaty  of  the,  1659 
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'Quakers,  t66o*^thrir  address  to 

James  II.  B5, 1721 
Quebec,  1711— taken,  1759 — 60 
ilueat  embarks  for  Holland,  1642 

— sends  from  Holland  a  cargo 

of  arms  and  ammunition,  42 
i^ueensbufy^  James  Douglas  D. 

of,  1702-03 
iQueinteme,  his  scheme  for  car- 

lying  off  the  dauphin  from 

Versailles,  1708 
^uesnqy,  1693,  *7*^ 
[110  JVarrantOi  writ  of,  1683 

Badnof,  £.  of,  1679 

Badstadt,  conferences  for  peace 
held  at,  between  P.  Eugene 
and  Mareschal    de    Villars, 

t7l3 
Jiaine's,  Henry,  hospital  for  the 

maintenance  of  40  poor  mai- 
dens, founded  by,  1758 

Bamilii,  battle  of,    1 706 

'Bank  between  the  land  and  Sea 
officers  fixed,  1 748 

Matisbon,  1663 

Bebellion  in  France  headed  by 

.  Monsieur  the    K/s  brother, 

1632 — in  Catalonia,  1640 

Bebeh  subdued  in  Scotland  5 
their  leaders  tried  and  execut* 
ed,  1716 

Recusants,  1630, 72 

Segemy,  1714 — ^provision  set- 
tled for  the :  and  for  the  tu- 
ition of  the  person  of  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  in  case  of 
a  minority,  5 1 

Jtenunctation  of  the  crown  of 
France  by  the  K,  of  Spain^ 

l7t2 

JUstifraium  of  Charles  11.  1660 
Revenue  of  the  crown,  6.  O.  8« 
Rbh,  isle  of,  i69(j 
Ricbelieu,   Card.    1627— D.  of, 

»767 
Rigbti  pedtion  of.  iSaB-^passea 

both  liousesj  i^.-^is  ^apction-* 

cd,  ibi 


Rigbts,  declaratioflS  df^  i^Sq 
Riots,  1715— violent,  at  Glas« 
gow,  26,  56— at  Manchestlef. 

Riswick,  negociations  at,  t697 
Robinson,  Bish.   of  Bristol^   L. 

Privy  Seal,  1712 
Rocbefort,    1692  —  -expedition 
against  5  miscarriage  ;  gene- 
ral discontents  and  inquiry, 

757 
RocbcUe  la,  siege  of,  by  Card. 

{lichelieu,  1627 
Rocbester,  E.of,  1685,  86,  87 

— Bish.  of,  1722-25 
Radnty,  R,  Adm.  1759, 62 
Rome,  James  11.  sends  an  Ambw 

to,  1687 
Ronquillo^  1685' 
Rooke,  Rear-Adm.  1693, 170^ 
Rpibacb^hdXXktKii,  1757 
Roses,  1693 
Roussillm,  1642 
Rouilli,    President,     1 709— M. 

French  minister,  his  letter  to 

Mr.  Fox,  Sec.  of  State,  56 
Rowes,  Sir  Francis,  1683 
Roxburgb,  D,  of,  1714 
Rmiter,  J  652,  1664 
Rumsey,  1683 
Rttpett,  P.  1643-44 
Russell,  L.  1679,  83— Adm. 

91,  92— dismissed,  93 — cor- 
responds with  St.  Germain, 
fi^.-—— re-appointed  Adm.  ib* 
96^-created  E.  of  Orford,  98 

Russia^the.  Dukedom  of,  erected 
into  an  empire,  1727— revo- 
lution,    4 1<— peace  of,  witlu 
Sweden,  43 

Rutven,  1643 

Rye  P Jot,  1683 

Riswick,    See  Treaties 

Sacbfiuerel/iyr.  1709-iO 

St.  Cast,  1758 

St,  Germain,  #688,  89,  90,  9^ , 

92,  96,  1702,  07,  09,  I 
Count,  6d 
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St.Jehn,  Henry»  afterwards  Vis. 

BoHngbroke,  17.11 
St.Malo,  1692,93,  1767.  .58 
Si.  Martin,  island    oi,  taken^ 

»759 
St,  Omar,  1677 

jSi,  Paufsy  subscription  for  re- 
building 

SachviUe,  L.  George^  i75St  59 
**triedi>y  a  court-martial,  60 

Sailors,  mutiny  of  at  Diep})e» 
1625 

Salisbury,  E.  of,  1677 

^y^/Z-T^tf^r  reduced,  1730— reviv- 
ed, 32 

Sandwic^,  E.  of,  1672 

Sandys,,  Sir  Edwin,  1625 

Sarago$sa,  1710 « 

Sardinia  erected  into  a  kingdom, 
1708— invaded  b>  a  Spanish 
army,  17,  32,  45 

Sarsfield,  1690 

Satellites  of  Jupiter  discovered^ 
t6oS 

Saunders,  Adm.  1759, 

tJawy,  D.  of,  1692^95 — a  re- 
markable letter  of  Lewis 
XIV.  to  the  D.  of,  i3.-.all 
his  considerable  places  taken, 
1705,1a 

Saxe,    Count,    and  afterwards 

.Mareschal  de,  1745— created 
Mareschal  de  Camp,  Gen. 

-^  47*.  4^ 

Scarcity  of  Corn,  measures  re- 
specting the,  1736-57 

Scarborough f  E.  of,  1714 

Scarsdale.  lL,oi,  1692 

Schweidnitz,  1757*  6 j,   62 

Schism,  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
growth  of,  1714 

Sclangenhurg,   a  .Dutch    Gen. 

1705 
Si'tcmbcrg,  D.  of,  1 689 

Scbulenburgh,  Baroness  of,  1717 

Scbutz,  1714 

Scotland,  rebellion  in,  1 639 — a 
pacification  ensues,  i^.— war 
uetjewed,  ib»  1641,  47,  48-r^ 


Charles  II..  sets  sail  for,  and 
before  landing  is  obliged  to 
sign  the    covenant,   1650— 
the  cfergy  of,  alarmed  at  the 
K.*s  popularity,  order  him  to 
q^t  ihe  eamp,  ib. — Subdued 
by  Monk,  1051 — an  act  for 
incorporating  into  one  com- 
monwealth with  England,  6^ 
— this  union  is  contirmed  by 
an  ordinance  of  Cromwell, 
54 — all  the  forts  erected  by 
Cromwell  in  that  country  are 
demolished,  and  all  the  forces 
'  disbanded,  61 — union  of  with 
England, eagerly  recommend- 
ed by  K.  William- in  his  last 
moment!,     1 702 — union    of 
with  England  ratified,  o§ 
Scotch  Brigade, 

Scotland,  an  act  for  encouraging 
loyalty  in,  1715  —  rebellion 
breaks  out  in,  i^.— three  hun* 
dred  Spaniards  land  in,  19  ^ 
Scots,  i()4o*-betray  the  K.  to 
the  robelS|  4O' — ^proclaim  Cha, 
[I.  49 
Scottish  East- India  Company^ 
1696,  99,  i7X>o 

Peers,incapacity  of  their 

eldest  sons  to  be  elected  mem* 
hers  of  the  house  of  commons, 
1641-— .^members    of   both 
houses  request  the  Queen's 
permission  for  bringing  in  a 
bill  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
union,  1713 
Scroggs,  Chief  Justice,  l68f 
S/qfield,  E.  of,  i7o3 
SecesstOTi^in  Scotland,  1702—of 
the   house  of   commons   in 
*  England,  39— important  bills 
passed  during  'the,  ib. — the 
seceders  resume  their  func* 
tions,  ib. 
Security t    act  of,    in  Scotland^ 
1 703-^1  cceives  the  royal  4ft^ 
sept,  04 
Sediey,  Mrs.  i68§ 


i^nnx. 


S7S 


$elden,  Mr.  1625 

Baugal  i^Vtn,  1758 

Seneterre,  M.  dc,  French  Amb. 

his  intrigues,  1630 
Septennial  Parliaments,    repeal 

of  the  Septennial  Bill  projws-  > 

cd  and  rejected,  1734 
Seymour,  Sir  Francis,  1625 
Shaftesbury t  Ashley  Cooper,  E, 

of>  1677,  79,  80, 81, 83 
Sbarpe,  Dr.  1686 
Sheldon,  Archb  of  Canterbury, 

1669— Mr.  1688 
Shephard,  1683 
Shepheard,  1718 
Sheriffs,  members  of  parliament 

appointed  sheriffs  to  prevent 

their  being  rc-clectcd,  1626, 

83 
Shippon,    M.  P.    sent    to    the 

Tower,  1/17 
Shipwreck  BUI  passed,  1763 
.  Ship  Money  levied,  1634^  36' 
Shtrley,  Dr.  1675 
Shovel,  Qoudesley,  1698,  1707 
Shrewsbury^  E.  of,    1688-89— 

corresponds  with  St,Germain« 

33— D.  of,  i7io,  12, 13 
Sicily f  i7i2     « 
Sidney,  Algernon,  1659,  83 
Silesia  conquered  by  the  K.  of 

Prussia,  1741,45 
Sinking  Fund  established,  i7i7 

—  account  of  it  given  by  Sir 

Robert  Walpole,  28,  32,  33 
Sloafu  Collection ,    1753 
Sobieski,  John,   K.  of  Poland, 

1697 — Stanislaus  elected  K. 
•     ofPoland,  ir33\    '    ,. '     . 
Society,  Royal,  first  established, 

1660  . 

^  for  the  encouragcnvenr 

of  Arts  cstablishedt 
Somerset,  D.of,  1708,  14 
Sommers,  Sir  John,  1693,  1700 

—impeached,  1701,  o7 
Sophia,  Princess  of  Zcll,  misfot- 

tunes  of,  1727 
Soubise,  P.  oC  1761/  6« 


South' Sea  Trade  and  Company, 
1695— South-Sea  Act,  1717 
•—the  K.  Governor  of  the. 
Sbuth^ca  Company,! 8,  ip— 
South- Sea  Scheme,  2o-i»op- 
)x>8ed  by  Sir  Rob.  Walpole, 
ib,  —  some  account  of  its 
downfall  and  consequence, 
21 

Spain,  K.  of,  proposes  new  trea- 
ties, to  England,  1723— de* 
predations  of  the  Spaniards 
against  the  English  trade  in 
America,  37 — warm  debates 
on  that  respect,  39 

Spife,  1713 

Spirituous  Liquors,  heavy  duty 
laid  upon,  to  reduce  the  con- 
sumption, 1756 — the  bill  i« 
repealed,  1743 

Stafford,  Vise.  1680 

Stair,  John  Dairy mple,  £.  of, 
* 7  ^4*  34  —  his  complaints 
against  the  Hanoverian  Ge- 
neralst  43 

Stamford,  £.  of,  1643 

Stanhope,  1699 —  Secretary  of 
State,  1715,  17,  21 

Stanning,  Nicholast  t^^S^ 

Stanley,  1761 

Stanislaus  Leeckxinski,  K.  of  Po- 
land, t 

Star  Chamber,  1630,  31/  40— 
its  suppression,  1641 

Starhemberg,  Austrian  General, 
1710 

States  of  Holland 

States  general  in^rance,  the  last 
heldin,  iin4 

Steele,  political    pamphlets  of, 

1714 
Stirling    taken  by   the    rebels, 

1746 
Stirum,  Count,  1 703 
Stormont,   L.   minister  plenip, 

1761 
Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth, 
E,  of,  164Q— iiinapcachol^byi' 


*?♦ 


lKD£:t; 


the  commons,  f3.-*hi8  trial  i 
he  is  condemned  to  death ; 
writes  to  the  king ;  is  execut- 
ed, 1641 — L.  1709,  12,  14 
.  -^impeached,  15 

Stuart  Famify,  projects  of  re- 
storing the,  1703 

Suhidies  granted  to  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  which  involves 
£ngland  in  a  war  with  France^ 

•  174* 
Sucressiout  settlement  of  the,  to 

the  crown,  1689 — ip  the  house 

of  Hanover,  1701— proposed 

ill  the  parliament  of  Scotland, 

and  rejected  with  indignation, 

»703 
Sund^rfondf  B.  of,  1679,  86,  93, 

95-96»  1710,    17,  £t-22 

Sweden,  accommodation  of,  with 
Denmark,  1659 — a  conspira- 
cy to  alter  the  government  of. 


Tables  in  Scotland,  1638 

Talbot,  L.  1651,  86— chancel- 
lor/ his  character,  1 737 

Tallard,  Count  d«,  1698-99 — 
mareschal,  a  702^04 

Tanjaour,  1 759 

7A;rr6'duringthe  commonwealth, 

1660 
Tekely,  1679 
Temple,  Sir  William,  i668,  70, 

74»  7^79 
Tenmm,  Archb.  of  Canterbury, 

1714 
Test,  sacramental,  1675,  88 

ed  in  a  sedition,  47 
Theodore,  K.  of  Corsica,  1756 
TiistU,  order  of  the  revived, 

1703 

Ziwv/,  CapUin,   irsq—killed, 
.60 

Ticonderago,  1758-59 

Ttmoutb,M.oi,  1715 

Jirl^bmt  diftoaaBtlcd,  1  'jq5 


Tonnage  In^  Poundagt,  tBaS-Mi* 
remonstrance  against  levying 
it  without  the  consent  of  par** 
plament,  1628,  29,  30,  40— ^ 
granted  for  life  to  Charles  if* 
60 

Tony,  Marquis  de,  1700,  09, 
10,  11,  12,  14 

Tories,  1680,  89,  90,  93, 1702, 
oq,  10,  14 

Torrtngton,  1690 

Toalon,  siege  of,  1707 

Toumay,  1677,  1709,  12 

Tourville,  1692-93 

Tower,  London's,  1675 

Townshend,  Vise.  1709,  12,  141 

i7»23>  27 
Train^bands,  1692 

Treaties^  a  treaty  proposed 
by  Cromwell  to  the  Dutch, 
who  refuse  it,  1652 — of  Aix* 
la  Chapellc  between  Franca 
and  Spain,  1668 — at  Ni- 
mcgucn.)    78 — at  Munster, 

1648 at  Munstcr    and 

Osnabruc,     ib,  —  at     the 
Hague,  1681 — of  Riswick, 
97— Partition  treaty,  98 — 
of  the  grand  Alliance,  1701 
• — ^See  Peace;  between  Geo. 
1.  and  the  K.  of  Denmark, 
for  the  final  cession  of  the 
Duchies    of    Bremen    and 
V^erden,  15 — of  Seville,  be- 
tween England  and  Spain, 
39-30 — of  Vienna,  bi^tween 
England  and  the  YimperWy 
oi     v.wr,  v«fi  tbc  Queofi  of 
Hungary  and  Prussia,  42— 
A  treaty  signed  at  Worms, 
between  the  plenipotentia- 
ries of  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary,  the  Kings  of  Great 
Britain  and  Sardinia,   174S 
—between  England  andRqs- 
sia,  47 — between  England 
and  Spain,  60— between  the 
Kings  of  Englaud  and  Prus* 
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sin,  56 — ^between  France 
and  Sardinia,  60— between 
the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain,  f6.' known  by  the 
namq  of  Family  Compact, 
6 1-62 — ^between  G.  Britain^ . 
France,  and  Spain,  and  {Re- 
ceded to  by  the  K.  of  For. 
tugal,  63 

Trcnchard,  St  John,  l6S3,p 

Treves^  1676 

Trevor^   1695 

Trevannion^  1643 

7  rial  and    condemn  a  tioa   of 

the  regicides,  l{i(>0 
rripo/i,bombardmentof,  1723- 
Trompy  Dutch  Ajtlm.  1652 
TuUihardine.  M.  of,  attends 

Prince  Charles  in  Scotland, 

1746 
TarennCy  1675 
Tzoeedalej  John  Hay,  M/of 

J695,  1704,  05 
T^reonmly  £•  of  1689,  crea« 

ted  a  D.  ih. 


ViUemiennefi  J  677 
VaUadolid,  1710 
Fane  J  1660,  executed  6^ 
Vaubauj  1693 
Vaudemont^  Prince,  1701 
FaudreuUj  M.  de,  1737,  ^, 

60 
Fendome,  D.  of,  1695,  1702, 

04,  06,  07,  10 
Femon,  Adm.  1740 
Fesuvit^s^  Mount,  1633 
Fienna  besieged,  1683 
Fillars^  Mareschal,  1 702,  04, 

09,  10,  11,  12,  13 
Filleroi,  Mareschal  of,  1693, 

95,  1701,  05,  06 

Vmformity^  act  of,  1 669 
Umon  of  Scotland,  1704 


Utrecht,  conference  open  »t, 
1712-1 3 — adFan  t^gQ9  pf  th« 
Treaty  of,  ib* 


Wager ^  Adm.  1726-27 

Walesy  Prince  of,  goes  to  Pa« 
ris,  1646 — takes  the  com* 
mand  of  the  fleet,  which 
declared  fbr  the  king,  and 
sailed  to  Holland,  48 

WalUngford  Partif^  1659 

Waller^  Edmund,  1643 

Waller^  Sir  William,  one  of 
the  best  generals  of  the  Par- 
lianjent,  1643-44 

Witlpole,  Robert,  17 1 2,  15, 
17 — effects  a  reconciliation 
between  the  K.  and  the  P. 
of  Wales,  20,  23,  27-28 
29-30-3 U32-33>3^,'  39  — 
accusation  against,  in  both- 

'  houses  —  his  answer  com- 
pletely justificative,  41 — • 
his  power  declines,  i6,— ^P. 
of  Wales  declares  strongly 
against  him,  42 — is  created 
£.  of  Orfprd?  and  resigns, 
ib,- — a  vote  for  an  inqniiry 
into  his  conduct  daring  the 
last  ten  years,  «6.  —  his 
death,  51 

Watpole^  Horatio,  minister  in 
Holland,  1739,  41 

Wandewashy  1759-60 

War  with  Spain,  1625— with 
the  Dutch  1652— with  Spain 
1555— with  the  Dutch  1665 
— with  France,  66  —  with 
Holland,  72  —  renewsd  in 
France  by  the  Huguenots, 
1625  —  declared  against 
France,  1689  —  declared 
against  France  on  the  same 
day  at  Vienna,  Losdon  and 
the  Haj^ue,  1702-;— declared 
against   Sjpaio,    and    pro- 
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'  cl^im^  in  England  and  in 
France,  18 — rekindled  all 
oVer  the  continent,  1734 — 
declared  bj  England  against 
Spaiq«39*— between  England 
and  France  begins  again 
without  being  declared,  55 
«— at  last  proclaimed  by  En- 
gland, 56 . 

IFi/r,  ciTil,  1643 

Warreny  rear  Adoi.  1747 

Wat-wick  y  164a 

Washington^  Col.  1754 

Weights  and  measures  regu- 
lated,  1759 

Weistenburg  lines  forced,  1705 

Wcntzoorth^  Sir  Thoma*,  1625- 
30 

Westphalia  ravaged ,  1761 

Wharton^  U  1677,  89,  1707 
— D.  of,  26 

WhigSy  1680,  89,  90,  93, 
1702,  05,  06,  08,  0.9,  13, 

'  14 

Wight y  the  Isle  of,  1647  — a 
mutiny  in  iavour  of  the  K. 
ih. 

WiUiSy  Sir  Richard,  a  spy  of 
Cromwell,  1659     ^ 

Wilmotj  Lord,   1643^  5 

Wirtemberg\  P.  of,  1692 

Whitehall y  Monk  takes  his 
lodgings  at,  1660  — ^  the 
Dutch  guards  take  possessi- 
on of  all  tke  posts  at^  88^  98  . 


Withers^  Sir  Thomas,  1680 
Windham^  Fxancis,  1651 
Wirtembergj   Dqchy,   P.   df, 

1706 
Wity  de,  1668,  70,  72 
Woodstock^  manor  of,  granted 
to- the  D.  of  Marlborough, 
1705 
WolfCy  General,   i758  —  his 
glorious  death,    59 — a  rc- 
^larkablc    instance  of   the 
people's  sympathy  towards 
his  mother,  ib. 
Wool  Act  jiov  burying  in^  1678 
Worcester^  Bish.  of,  1702 
Worms,  1713 

Windham,  Sir  William,  1730 
— his  speech  in  the  house 
of  commons  respecting  the 
secession  of  the  opposition, 
39 


Yorky  Charles  I.  retires  to, 
with  his  two  sons,  where  he 
finds  himself  supforted  by  a 
considerable  party,  and  is- 
sues proclamations  against 
usurpations  of  the  commons 
— levies  a  guard  of  600  men 
foi' the  king,  1642 — surren- 
ders io  Fairfax,  44 

Yorhe,  Phflip.  See  Hard- 
^icke,  Gen.  Min.  -  Plen. 
1761 


'  ^ 


luuiaT,  ranrm^SKEwicK  street,  soho,  iondon. 
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